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nat  26th  Annual 

Each  successive  AMERICAN  ROSE  ANNUAL  for 
a  full  Quarter  Century  has  seemed  to  its  Editor 
the  best  ever.  And  so  it  has  been,  for  each  one  has 
been  written  by  better  rose  men  and  women. 
Why  not? 

This  1941  Annual  keeps  up  the  procession,  hears 
from  all  the  rose  world,  even  including  Germany 
and  Russia.  Its  45  articles  bring  up-to-date  Ameri- 
can rose  culture,  the  best  in  the  world!  Literature 
and  love,  science  and  geography,  all  are  alive  in  this 
1941  Annual.  '  '\  '  - 

You  who  read  can  bring  a  friend  into  rose  fellow- 
shipwTth  this  great  book.   Will  you  do  it? 
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Get  a  New  Member 

An  application  blank  is  enclosed  with 
most  every  letter  from  the  Secretary's 
Office.  Won't  you  please  sign  this  blank 
as  recommender  and  endeavor  to  get  a 
new  member  with  it?  If  our  membership 
can  be  raised  to  5000  we  can  issue  the 
Magazine  every  month  instead  of  six 
times  a  year. 

One  new  member  from  each  of  you  will 
more  than  do  it. — The  Secretary. 

To  1940  Members 

This  Magazine  is  being  mailed  to  all 
1940  members  with  the  hope  that  all  of 
you  will  renew  your  membership  for 
1941,  but  the  1941  Annual  and  future 
issues  of  the  Magazine  will  be  sent  only 
to  those  whose  1941  dues  are  paid. 

The  1941  Annual  will  be  the  best  yet, 
and  the  five  coming  issues  of  the  Magazine 
are  planned  to  bring  you  the  very  latest 
rose  information  throughout  the  year. 

This  is  your  Society.  Won't  you  help 
it  along  by  paying  your  dues  promptly? 

Just  so  you  won't  forget,  there's  a 
coupon  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page. 

For  more  and  better  Roses,  The 
Secretary. 


This  year  the  American  Rose  Society 
will  hold  its  Summer  Meeting  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  13  and 
14,  1941.  Details  in  the  March-April 
Magazine. 

Plan  to  attend. 

Recipes  for  Rose  Jam  or  Jelly 

Use  petals  of  the  more  fragrant  roses, 
preferably  red  ones.  Boil  slowly,  closely 
covered,  for  3^  hour,  3  cups  of  petals, 
closely  packed,  and  23^  cups  of  water, 
stirring  occasionally. 

Measure  the  pulp  and,  if  necessary, 
add  enough  water  to  bring  the  amount  to 
2  cups.  For  jam,  leave  the  petals  in.  For 
jelly,  drain  through  a  sieve,  leave  out  the 
petals  and  proceed  with  2  cups  of  liquid. 

Put  the  extract  on  to  boil,  adding 
J^  cup  of  lemon  juice  and  5  cups  of 
granulated  sugar.  Boil  briskly  until 
three  drops  form  on  the  spoon.  Quickly 
remove  from  fire,  add  H  cup  of  com- 
mercial pectin,  stir  and  pour  into  glasses. 
— loNA  M.  Dawson,  Salem,  Va. 

A  Correction 

In  preparing  "A  Rose-Garden  in  the 
Arkansas  Ozarks'*  for  the  November- 
December  American  Rose  Magazine, 
Miss  D.  B.  Johnson's  address  was  given 
as  Little  Rock,  when,  in  fact,  she  has 
lived  in  the  same  house  in  Fort  Smith 
since — oh,  well,  long  enough  to  have 
voted  several  times  in  Fort  Smith  any- 
way! Forgive  us  the  error;  we  have 
apologized  to  Miss  Johnson. 

A  Golden  Rule 

"The  amateur  will  do  well  to  make  this 
his  golden  rule:  {Cultivate  none  but  the 
besty  and  cultivate  them  thoroughly.)  Thor- 
oughness is  at  the  bottom  of  all  horticul- 
tural success." — Francis  Parkman. 


Dormant  Black-Spot  Control? 


FRAGRANCE  IMPORTANT 

The  Society  desires  belter  information  about  fragrance  of  the  newer  roses.  We  therefore 
request  all  reporters  lo  Proof  of  the  Pudding  lo  note  fragrance,  or  lack  of  it,  in  the  roses  re- 
ported on  next  fall  for  the  1942  ** Pudding.** — Editors. 


HAVE  we  an  effective  fungicide  for  use 
as  a  dormant  spray?  Those  who 
have  followed  the  practice  of  raking  and 
burning  the  old  rose  leaves  in  the  autumn, 
or  of  picking  them  from  the  plants  in 
warmer  climates,  as  a  measure  directed 
at  black-spot  control,  have  often  wished 
for  some  effective  spray  material  that 
would  penetrate  into  the  old  leaves  and 
kill  the  fungus.  Such  a  material  would 
not  only  make  the  job  of  fall  clean-up 
easier  but  should  be  more  effective,  since 
it  is  difficult  to  rake  or  pick  all  of  the 
leaves.  Some  have  made  a  practice  of 
spraying  the  soil  about  the  plants  with 
one  material  or  another,  but  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  there  are  no  reliable 
experimental  data  to  establish  the  value 
of  any  spray  material  for  this  purpose. 

But  now  there  are  recently  obtained 
experimental  data,  based  on  reliable  tests 
with  fungi  with  life-histories  similar  to 
that  of  the  black-spot  fungus,  to  give 
some  encouragement  that  at  last  the 
right  sort  of  material  has  been  found. 
The  fungi  in  question  are  Venturia  in- 
aequalisy  cause  of  the  scab  disease  of 
apples,  and  Coccomyces  hiemalis,  cause 
of  the  leaf-spot  disease  of  cherries.  These 
fungi  also  hibernate  in  the  old  leaves  on 
the  ground.  It  has  been  found  that  when 
the  soil  under  the  trees  is  sprayed  in  the 
spring  with  this  new  material,  using  about 
500  gallons  per  acre  of  0.5  per  cent  con- 
centration, so  as  to  wet  thoroughly  the 
old,  infected  leaves,  the  fruiting  structures 
are  largely  killed,  thus  reducing  the  quan- 
tity of  spores  available  for  infection  of  the 
newly  developing  foliage.  It  is  essential 
that  the  trees  be  dormant  when  the  spray 
is  applied,  and  high  pressures  must  be 
maintained  to  "kick  up"  and  thoroughly 
cover  all  of  the  exposed  leaves. 

This  new  material  which  now  seems  to 
offer  promise  of  eradicating  the  black- 
spot  fungus  from  the  old  leaves  is  a  deriv- 
ative of  cresol.  It  is  known  chemically 
as  sodium  dinitro  ortho  cresylate,  and  is 
available  under  the  trade  name  of 
"Elgetol."  Other  materials  with  similar 
properties,  and  combinations  of  materials 
to  increase  efficiency  and  safety,  may 
later  be  developed. 


There  is  no  assurance  whatever  that 
this  material  and  treatment  will  be  ef- 
fective in  the  control  of  black-spot — not 
enough  experimental  work  has  been  done 
to  give  us  the  answer  to  the  question. 
Even  in  the  case  of  apple-scab  where  we 
have  the  bulk  of  our  experimental  evi- 
dence, there  is  no  assurance  that  spraying 
the  old  leaves  will  come  into  general  use. 
But  the  material  and  the  method  do  show 
promise,  and  some  rose-growers  will  want 
to  make  tests  in  their  gardens.  All  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  material  is  experi- 
mental, and  approach  the  problem  ac- 
cordingly. .         r  ,       rr  • 

Along  with  the  question  of  the  etiiciency 
of  the  material  in  killing  the  fungus  in 
the  leaf  tissues,  there  are  certain  aspects 
to  the  matter  of  safety  that  indicate 
caution.  Experiments  with  apples,  cher- 
ries, and  peaches  have  shown  that  if  the 
trees  are  completely  dormant  they  are  not 
injured  at  the  indicated  concentration: 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  safe  assumption 
that  dormant  roses  may  also  be  safely 
sprayed.  The  roses  in  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Garden  were  sprayed  last  spring 
without  any  evidences  of  injury.  But  in 
areas  where  there  is  a  question  of  the 
complete  dormancy  of  the  plants,  one 
must  proceed  with  caution,  perhaps  ex- 
perimenting with  a  few  plants.  As  a 
spray  to  kill  out  the  fungus  in  the  old 
leaves,  concentrations  below  0.5  per  cent 
are  believed  not  to  be  effective;  but  there 
is  evidence  to  indicate  that  0.25  per  cent 
may  be  effective  on  the  plants  in  killing 
certain  insect  pests. 

Another  point  in  which  the  rose-grower 
will  be  interested  in  many  instances  is 
that  of  the  safe  use  of  the  material  on 
grass  and  perhaps  other  plants.  The  grass 
is  commonly  scorched  a  bit  by  the  ma- 
terial, but  it  has  so  far  come  back  with- 
out any  evidence  of  the  roots  being  dam- 
aged. Other  plants  used  as  a  ground- 
cover,  or  adjacent  woody  plants,  will 
have  to  be  experimented  with  to  discover 
just  how  resistant  they  are  to  injury  from 
the  spray.  If  they  are  woody  in  character, 
and  dormant,  they  will  probably  not  be 

damaged.  .      .  . 

The  material  in  question  is  a  good  ovi- 
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cide,  and  plants  sprayed  with  it  \yill 
probably  not  have  to  be  sprayed  with 
other  materials  ordinarily  used  as  dor- 
mant insecticides.  In  fact,  for  tear  ot 
possible  harmful  reactions  between  nia- 
terials,  it  might  be  well  to  avoid  using 
other  material  as  dormant  sprays  on 
plants  sprayed  with  the  sodium  dinitro 
ortho  cresylate. 

The  spraying  must  be  thorough,  apply- 
ing about  1  gallon  of  the  diluted  spray 
(0.5  per  cent)  to  about  each  85  square 
feet  of  soil  surface.  Pressure  is  necessary 
to  "kick  up"  the  old  leaves  and  make 
certain  that  each  and  every  one  is  covered. 
The  plants,  if  dormant,  should  also  be 
thoroughly  covered,  reaching  each  at- 
tached leaf  and  every  inch  of  the  stems. 


Spraying  from  all  sides  of  the  plants  is 

advised.  . 

The  gardens  in  which  tests  are  war- 
ranted at  this  time  are  those  in  which 
there  has  been  a  heavy  infection  the  past 
season,  with  many  leaves  carrying  the 
fungus  over  the  winter.  There  is  less 
reason  for  encouragement  in  the  use  of  the 
material  as  a  ground  spray  in  gardens 
with  little  disease  the  past  season. 

It  is  thought  that  some  enterprising 
growers  will  want  to  try  this  new  ma- 
terial this  year,  experimentally.  The 
writer  will  be  glad  to  indicate  to  anyone 
interested  where  the  material  may  be  ob- 
tained, and  answer  any  further  questions 
that  may  be  raised.— L.  M.  Massey, 
Cornell  Experiment  Station^  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 


Mildew  Control  for  the  Busy  Man's  Roses 


Disease-Free  Roses  without  Spraying 


I  have  worked  out  a  system  whereby 
one  can  grow  roses  without  spraying  for 
leaf  diseases.  It  has  worked  for  me  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  I  would  like 
others  to  give  it  a  trial.  I  might  add  that 
the  last  two  years  have  been  normal  in 
respect  to  rainfall  here. 

The  success  of  the  plan  lies  in  two 
features:  (1)  the  preparation  of  the  rose- 
bed  and  (2)  the  feeding  of  the  roses  during 
the  summer.  . 

In  preparing  the  rose-bed,  the  soil  is 
removed  to  a  depth  of  2  feet.  In  the 
bottom  is  put  a  layer  of  coarse  gravel. 
The  surplus  water  is  drained  off  through 
this  layer  into  a  dry  well.  Over  the  gravel 
is  put  a  6-inch  layer  of  fresh  cow-manure. 
The  rest  of  the  bed  is  filled  in  with  clean 
soil  mixed  with  hardwood  ashes.  I  use 
hickory  ashes  because  they  are  easily 
obtained,  and  soil  from  an  alfaKa  field. 
This  field  has  been  limed  regularly  with 
two  tons  of  lime  to  the  acre. 

The  first  year  the  roses  are  planted  in 
this  bed,  treat  them  as  you  would  any 
other  rose  plants,  but  be  sure  they  do 
not  suffer  from  drought.  Do  not  remove 
any  more  of  the  foliage  in  cutting  blooms 
than  is  possible. 

The  second  spring  give  the  beds  an 
application  of  wood  ashes — a  quart 
measure  full  to  the  plant — hoed  into  the 
soil    immediately    after    removing    the 


winter  protection.  After  growth  has 
started,  put  a  layer  of  fresh  cow-manure 
on  the  bed,  but  be  sure  that  it  does  not 
touch  the  plant.  Water  the  plants  when- 
ever it  is  necessary  during  the  summer. 
If  the  layer  of  manure  is  not  leached  out 
by  the  middle  of  August,  remove  it. 
Otherwise,  the  plants  may  not  mature 
properly  to  go  through  the  winter. 

If  roses  are  kept  growing  vigorously, 
they  are  less  susceptible  to  the  ravages 
of  disease,  and  as  a  result  there  will  be 
an  abundance  of  bloom  of  more  than 
average  quality.  My  roses  were  in  full 
leaf  and  blooming  well  November  1 1 
when  a  blizzard  put  a  stop  to  activity. 
The  roses  growing  in  my  garden  are 
Brazier,  Christopher  Stone,  Condesa  de 
Sastago,  Contrast,  Crimson  Glory,  Du- 
quesa  de  Penaranda,  Edith  Nellie  Perkins, 
Faience,  Federico  Casas,  Golden  Dawn, 
Golden  Sastago,  Golden  State,  Grenoble, 
Hermosa,  Hinrich  Gaede,  Lily  Pons, 
Major  Shelley,  Margaret  McGredy,  Pink 
Gruss  an  Aachen,  Pink  Princess,  Red 
Radiance,  Soeur  Therese,  Sterling,  Susan 
Louise,  and  W.  E.  Chaplin. 

Duquesa  de  Penaranda  and  Condesa  de 
Sastago  will  lose  their  leaves  when  the 
weather  gets  hot  and  dry,  but  as  they 
are  kept  growing,  the  new  leaves  take 
over  the  job  of  feeding  the  bush. — 
Griffith  J.  Buck,  Numa,  Iowa, 


Whether  you  have  a  dozen  plants  or 
several  hundred,  it  takes  a  lot  of  time  to 
drench  them  every  ten  days  with  a  fungi- 
cide. And  there  is  a  lot  of  time  and  bother 
involved  in  mixing  the  spray  and  wash- 
ing it  out  of  the  sprayer  every  time. 
Rose-growing  should  be  fun,  not  a  chore, 
and  here  is  a  method  for  controlling  mil- 
dew that  is  so  simple  it  IS  fun: 

Feed  lots  of  potash— four  or  five  big 
handfuls  per  plant  per  year  of  potassium 
sulphate  will  be  sufficient.  Then  when- 
ever a  speck  of  mildew  appears  use  a 
hand  duster  with  dusting  sulphur  (Massey 
dust  if  you  prefer).  Don't  attempt  to 
dust  all  the  roses,  simply  dust  the  leaves 
on  the  plants  where  the  mildew  appears. 
You  will  find  that  very  little  of  it  appears 
and  that  is  readily  stopped  with  a  whiff 
of  sulphur. 

I  find  that  five  or  ten  minutes  a  couple 
of  times  a  week,  during  mildew  season,  is 
all  the  time  required  to  keep  the  mildew 
strictly  under  control  on  over  a  hundred 
plants.  And  there  is  no  messy  sprayer  to 


flush  and  clean;  simply  set  the  duster 
aside  till  next  time. 

Incidentally,  there  has  not  been  a  trace 
of  black-spot  in  the  last  four  years  on 
these  roses.  This  seems  to  definitely  tie 
in  with  the  conclusions  reached  in  scien- 
tific research  that  potash  is  essential  to 
rose  health. 

Of  course  what  works  in  one  locahty 
and  soil,  might  not  work  in  another,  but 
it  certainly  is  worth  trying.  The  large 
amount  of  potash  seems  to  have  no  bad 
effects.  In  fact,  with  nitrogenous  and 
phosphate  fertilizers  for  balance,  it  has 
produced  a  great  many  fine,  prize-win- 
ning blooms.  Fresh,  juicy  cow-manure 
and  20  per  cent  superphosphate  were  the 
other  fertilizers  used. 

If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  try 
the  foregoing  method  for  mildew  (and 
black-spot)  control.  It  means  far  less 
work,  much  healthier  plants,  and  finer 
blooms,  and  more  time  in  which  to  enjoy 
them. — Norman  W.  Brunswig,  Chehalis, 
Wash. 


A  New  Fungicide  and  Insecticide 


I  HAVE  used  Tri-ogen  since  1936  with 
only  fair  protection  and  with  plenty 
of  black-spot,  although  I  sprayed  every 
seven  days,  whether  or  not  the  period 
happened  to  be  wet  or  dry;  so  in  the  fall 
of  1939,  I  procured  a  formula  which  I 
used  until  the  leaves  dropped,  and  in  the 
early  spring  of  1940  from  the  time  the 
plants  put  forth  growth  until  the  middle 
of  May.  This  is  the  formula: 

2  ozs.  Bordeaux  Mixture;  1  gal.  water,  3^  pt. 
skimmed  milk,  1  teaspoonful  household  am- 
monia; }4  oz.  arsenate  of  lead;  3  teaspoontuls 
Black-Leaf  40. 

Then  the  foliage  took  on  a  dull  and 
burned  look  and  started  to  drop,  so  I 
wrote  Dr.  Massey  at  Cornell  for  some 
help.  He  was  on  a  trip  to  the  West  Coast 
and  my  letter  was  forwarded  to  him  at 
the  University  of  California,  from  which 
place  he  was  kind  enough  to  write  me.  He 
referred  me  to  Dr.  A.  A.  Nikitin,  Ten- 
nessee Copper  Company,  Copper  Hill, 
Tenn.,  who  offered  his  help.  I  had  always 
used  a  wet  spray  because  I  had  an  idea 


that  it  adhered  and  consequently  was 
effective  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  He 
did  not  insist  upon  a  dust,  but  suggested 
I  try  both  of  the  following  formulas 
(being  sure  to  use  only  neutral  insoluble 
copper  fungicide,  as  lime  would  destroy 
the  rotenone). 

The  Dust  Mixture 

10  lbs.  Tennessee  "26"  Copper  Fungicide; 
10  lbs.  wheat  flour;  15  lbs.  powdered  Derns 
Root  (5  per  cent  Rotenone);  65  lbs.  talc. 

In  the  following  spray  formula  he 
cautioned  against  the  use  of  Black-Leaf 
40  as  an  insecticide  because  the  nicotine 
sulphate  formed  soluble  copper  with  the 
fungicide,  but  if  I  wished,  to  try  Rotenone. 

The  Spray  Mixture 

2  lbs.  Tennessee  "26"  Copper  Fungicide;  2  lbs. 
wheat  flour;  4  lbs.  powdered  Derns  Root  (5 
per  cent  Rotenone);  100  gals,  water. 

I  used  the  dust  on  one-half  and  the 
spray  on  the  other  half  of  my  garden 
every  seven  days  from  early  June  through 
November,    with    100  per   cent   perfect 
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control.  The  very  few  single  black- 
spotted  leaves  were  promptly  picked  and 
burned.  I  had  no  fallen  leaves,  and  the 
stems  and  foliage  were  the  most  beautiful 
I've  seen.  I  think  the  plants  were  easily 
comparable  with  greenhouse  plants. 

I  soon  saw  an  improvement  m  the 
plants  which  were  dusted  over  the  ones 
sprayed,  but  only  in  the  color  and  texture 
of  the  leaves,  so  discontinued  the  wet 
spray  the  middle  of  August  and  used 
only  dust.  The  plants  responded  and 
began  to  look  like  the  plants  which  had 
been  dusted  all  season.  Please  keep  m 
mind  that  in  early  June  these  plants  were 
partly  defoliated  from  the  spray  used  up 
to  the  time  the  Nikitin  formulas  were 
suggested.  Most  of  my  plants  averaged 
from  3M  to  43^  feet  tall  and  were  very 
bushy  and  strong. 

I  also  inquired  of  Dr.  Nikitin  regarding 
tonic  materials.  In  reply  he  stated  I 
might  try  as  an  experiment  Es-Min-El, 
containing  the  essential  mineral  ele- 
ments, copper,  manganese  and  zinc. 
(He  had  sent  me  a  sample  with  the 
instructions  to  use  at  the  rate  of  100 
pounds  to  the  measured  acre.)  I  believe 
this  material  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  exceptionally  healthy  growth  of  the 
plants  which  is,  as  you  know,  a  very 
good  control  for  black-spot  in  itself,  but 
the  plants  must  be  protected  to  obtain 
or  keep  good  growth. 

I  did  not  feed  my  plants  last  season 


except  in  the  late  winter  with  a  mixture 
of  bone-meal,  blood-meal,  hardwood  ashes, 
magnesium,  and  Scotch  soot,  and  a  little 
later  with  a  very  slight  scattering  ot 
Nitrophoska  for  an  early  spring  boost. 

I  did  not  have  the  time  to  test  the 
Es-Min-El  as  well  as  I  would  have  liked 
to  or  to  check  as  closely  as  I  should. 
I'm  going  to  check  it  on  one-half  of  my 
garden,  with  an  application  in  the  late 
winter,  along  with  the  organics  I  use 
regularly.  I  find  my  plants  much  better 
by  feeding  organics  in  late  winter  than 
by  feeding  every  month  with  chemical 

fertilizer. 

I  have  never  had  time  to  keep  a  close 
enough  check  on  my  plants  as  to  number 
of  blooms,  etc.,  but  am  living  in  hopes 
that  some  day  Til  be  a  real  rosarian. 
Am  learning  all  I  can  as  quickly  as  I  can 
and  believe  it  is  beginning  to  come 
easier  now  than  before,  so  believe  that 
I've  progressed.  If  some  of  our  mem- 
bers will  use  this  good  information  so 
kindly  given  by  Dr.  Nikitin  and  report 
it  to  the  Editor  it  may  prove  to  be  an 
absolutely  perfect  control. 

For  powdered  Derris  Root  (5  per  cent 
Rotenone)  try  Hammond  Paint  &  Var- 
nish Co.,  Beacon,  N.  Y.  This  may  be 
procured  from  them  in  a  very  stable 
form.  Most  on  the  general  market  is 
^  of  1  per  cent.— Walter  D.  Meyer, 
Portsmouth,  Va. 


The  December  Trustees'  Meeting 


Using  a  Cloth  Shade  in  Texas 

The  photograph  shows  the  construction 
of  a  cloth  shade  in  my  garden.  The  cloth 


is  supported  8  feet  above  the  ground. 
By  giving  this  much  shade,  it  is  possible 
to   have   roses  all   summer   in   this   hot 

climate. 

The  soil  in  this  section  of  the  state  is 
excessively  alkaline,  and  root  rot  is  bad 
during  the  summer  when  we  get  noonday 
showers,  but  since  I  have  used  this 
cloth  shade,  root  rot  has  practically 
disappeared,  as  has  die-back.  Black- 
spot  is  considerably  reduced,  but  mildew 
is  somewhat  harder  to  control. 

Faience  under  this  shade  has  grown 
5  feet  tail,  and  has  bloomed  approximately 
every  six  weeks  after  April  in  1940. — 
O.  F.  ScHOENvoGEL,  M.  D.,  Brenham, 
Texas. 


A  MEETING  of  the  Trustees  was  held 
in  the  Harrisburger  Hotel,  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.,  Thursday,  December  12,  1940, 
with  President  Massey  and  Messrs. 
McFarland,  Kirk,  Pyle,  Pennock,  Mc- 
Ginnes,  Piester,  and  the  Secretary  present. 
It  was  voted  to  deprecate  the  recogni- 
tion of  unregistered  roses,  especially 
foreign  roses,  in  our  publications. 

Dr.  McFarland,  for  the  Registration 
Committee,  which  was  considering  Robert 
Simpson's  protest  against  the  registering 
of  so  many  sports,  reported,  and  alter 
discussion,  moved  that  the  Society  de- 
precates the  registration  of  sports  save 
when  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  to 
assure  the  distinctness  and  permanence 
of  the  sport.  The  Trustees  so  voted. 

A  report  of  progress  was  made  by  Mr. 
Pyle  for  the  Committee  on  National 
Council  of  Horticulture,  and  it  was  voted 
that  the  Committee  be  continued  with  a 
sympathetic  relation. 

Dr.  McFarland  made  a  report  tor  the 
Committee  on  an  International  Rose  Con- 
ference which,  because  of  the  war,  has 
been  changed  into  a  Pan-American  Rose 
Conference    idea.     It    was    the    general 
opinion  that  the  Committee  be  continued 
and  that  they   consider  holding  such  a 
meeting  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  in  Washington  in  the  fall  of  1941. 
Dr.  Kirk,  for  the  Reorganization  Com- 
mittee, made  several  suggestions  looking 
toward    a    wider    representation    in    the 
management  of  the  Society.   These  were 
discussed  at  length  an.d  it  was  voted  to 
continue  the  Reorganization  Committee 
with  the  intent  of  having  the  proposition 
in  shape  to  notify  the  members  in  time 
for  the  recommendations  to  be  voted  on 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1941. 
A  motion  of  Mr.  Pyle  "That  the  Execu- 
tive Officers  of  the  Society  should  be 
directed  to  implement  Article  IV,  Sec- 
tion V  of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
by  providing  for  the  selection  of  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Sustaining  Member 
Societies,  which  representatives  should  be 
invited  to  attend  as  Councillors  to  meet 
with  Trustees  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Washington,  next  autumn,"  was  passed. 
The  cost  of  a  colored  movie  of  roses 
which  was  requested  at  the  Oklahoma 


City  meeting  to  be  investigated,  was 
found  to  be  too  expensive  for  the  Society, 
but  if  anyone  wants  to  contribute  one, 
it  will  be  gratefully  received. 

The  sum  of  $50  was  appropriated  to  be 
expended  in  promoting  rose  interest  in 
the  4-H  Clubs  stimulated  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Farland. The  executive  officers  were 
authorized  to  make  the  Annual  available 
to  non-members  at  $3  per  copy. 

The  Trustees  voted  that  no  change  be 
made  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  Annual 
at  this  time  and  to  continue  the  inclusion 
of  advertising  in  the  Annual,  but  not  to 
insert  paid  advertising  in  the  Magazine. 

Before  taking  up  the  scores  of  the  roses 
judged  in  the  test-gardens  this  year,  the 
Secretary    called    attention   to   the    fact 
that  the  Conard-Pyle  Company  was  the 
only  firm   that  had  complied  with  the 
rules  as  published  in  the  Members'  Hand- 
book.  A  motion  was  passed  to  adhere  to 
the  rules  in  the  Handbook.  The  judges 
reports    for    Elizabeth     Park     Cornell, 
Ames,  and  Blacksburg  were  read,  m  which 
cases  none  of  the  roses  belonging  to  the 
Conard-Pyle     Company     scored     high 
enough  to  earn  awards.  For  the  Portland, 
Ore.,  garden  and  Mrs.  Hampton's  garden 
at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  the  judges'   re- 
ports had  not  been  received. 

The  Secretary  again  urged  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  arbitrarily 
color-classify  border-line  roses,  as  show 
committees  continually  ask  for  decisions 
on  the  color  class  for  questionable  roses. 
The  Trustees  did  not  so  agree,  but  a 
motion  was  passed  "that  the  color  classi- 
fication as  published  each  year  in  the 
Troof  of  the  Pudding'  be  accepted  as  a 
useful  method  of  classifying." 

The  question  of  an  appropriation  tor 
Cornell  University  to  continue  Dr.  Allen  s 
studies  in  the  rose  test-garden,  was  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  President. 

The  report  of  the  Rose-Garden  Contest 
Committee,  copies  of  which  had  been  sent 
to  all  Trustees,  and  their  criticisms  re- 
turned, was  presented.  A  motion  was 
passed  authorizing  the  Secretary  to 
harmonize  so  far  as  possible  the  various 
criticisms  in  order  to  set  up  what  seemed 
to  be  equitable  rules  for  the  garden  judg- 
ing.—R.  Marion  Hatton,  Secretary, 


Official  Rules  and  Scores  for  Judging  Rose-Garden 

Contests 


(Adopted  December  12,  1940) 


Division  I 
This  division  should  be  limited  to  gardens 
owned  and  cared  for  by  individual  amateur  rose- 
growers.  Professional  help  in  original  design  and 
the  occasional  employment  of  labor  for  mainte- 
nance should  be  permitted  in  this  classification. 
The  garden  or  garden  unit  in  this  contest  must 
have  a  minimum  of  25  rose  bushes.  Plant  nia- 
terial  other  than  roses  may  be  used  only  for 
edging  or  background  of  the  unit  entered. 
Sections 


20 


(a) 

(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


Gardens  of  from  25  to  50  rose  bushes. 
Gardens  of  from  50  to  150  rose  bushes. 
Gardens  of  from  150  to  250  rose  bushes. 
Gardens  of  from  250  to  500  rose  bushes. 
Gardens  of  over  500  rose  bushes. 


Division  II 
Rose-gardens  of  any  size  individually  owned 
in  which  part  or  full-time  professional  gardeners 
are  employed  for  maintenance. 

Division  III— Display  Plantings 

Sections  . 

(a)  Any  one  named  climbing  rose  so  located  as 

to  present  an  effective  display,  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

(b)  Any  group  planting  of  climbing  roses. 

(t)   Garden  or  landscape  plantings  of  Species 

(shrub)  roses.  , 

((/)  Plantings  of  any  type  of  roses  located  m 
parking  or  contiguous  to  street  and  in- 
tended primarily  for  decorative  effect. 
The  inclusion  of  Division   III   in  any  given 
contest  might  be  optional  with  the  local  group 
depending    upon   the   type   of   rose-gardens   or 
plantings  in  which  they  wish  to  stimulate  interest. 

SCORES 

In  the  judging  of  these  rose-gardens,  entered 
in  Divisions  I  or  II,  the  following  schedule  of 
points  is  to  be  used, 
1.  General  Design  ....  Maximum  Points  25 

(a)   Plan  of  garden. 

lb)  Attractiveness  (impression  on  entering, 
vistas). 

(c)  Relation    to    and    accessibility    from 

house  and  garden. 

(d)  Adaptation  to  location  (sunshine,  air- 

circulation). 

(e)  Handling   of  existing  difficulties  and 

use  of  natural  advantages. 
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2.  Use  of  Materials  .    .    .  Maximum  Points 
(a)  Use  of  background   material   (hedge, 

fence,  wall). 
(6)  Ornamentation    (arches,   gates,   seats, 

pools,  etc.). 
(c)   Use  of  special  plant  material  (trailing 

roses,    weeping    standards,    species 

roses,  miniature  roses). 

3.  Arrangement  of  Plant  Material   •    •    •    •    • 

Maximum  Points 

(a)  Size  of  beds,  with  relation  to  efficient 

care. 
(6)  Spacing  of  roses  for  adequate  growth, 
(c)   Arrangement,    regarding    size,    type, 

color  and  habit  of  growth. 

Care  and  Maintenance. 

(a)  Soil  condition     .    •  Maximum  Points 
Drainage,   friability,  freedom   from 

weeds,  mulch  material. 

(b)  Plant  condition  .    .  Maximum  Points  20 
Adequate  pruning,  appropriate  dis- 
budding, quality  and  quantity  of 
bloom. 


4. 


10 


5.  Special  Recommendation  oj  Judges     .    .    . 

Maximum  Points 


10 


These  points  to  be  awarded  for  any 
special  qualities  not  included  above,  such 
as  unusual  amount  of  fragrance  in  roses 
used  or  may  be  added  to  any  of  the  above 
points  where  the  judges  feel  special  recog- 
nition is  due. 

Total  Possible  Score  100 

Judges  should  be  allowed  a  certain  amount  of 
latitude  in  the  apportioning  of  points  to  be 
awarded  under  each  of  the  above  five  main  sub- 
divisions rather  than  to  specify  the  number  of 
points  possible  under  each  subhead  (a),  (6),  (c), 

(d),  and  (e).  r  x^-   •  •       tit  ^f 

Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  ot  Division  111  ot 
the  garden  contest  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
use  of  special  types  of  rose-plant  material,  espe- 
cially for  display  purposes,  it  would  seem  better 
that  the  judging  of  the  classes  in  this  particular 
division  should  be  based  on  one  factor  only  and 
that  would  be  the  excellence  of  the  display  pro- 
vided for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public.  The  same 
technical  qualifications  listed  above  for  rose- 
gardens  could  hardly  be  applied  to  this  particular 
division. 


ROSE  LOVERS 


Some  love  to  roam  by  restless  sea, 

Or  sail  its  waters  wide. 
And  some,  in  Love's  captivity, 

Aie  better  occupied. 

Some  give  to  sport  their  idle  hours. 

Some  to  creative  art; 
All  occupation  time  devours. 

While  grief  and  cares  depart. 


The  wise  Rose-lover  in  his  day 
Contributes  thoughtful  care; 

The  Rose  more  beauty  to  display 
And  blossom  everywhere. 

Ye  constant  lovers  of  the  Rose, 
Who  guard  her  day  by  day, 

Ye*ll  find  a  pleasure  and  repose 
That  none  can  take  away. 


From  Hickory,  North  Carolina 


We  asked  each  of  our  35  members  (7 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  American 
Rose  Society)  to  name  the  roses  v^hich 
gave  them  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  during  1940,  and  also  asked 
them  to  name  those  which  were  the  most 
disappointing.  We  wanted  to  know  fail- 
ures as  well  as  successes. 

Those  most  satisfactory  were  Etoile  de 
Hollande,  Crimson  Glory,  Mme.  Cochet- 
Cochet,  Editor  McFarland,  Golden  Dawn, 
Caledonia,  Wilhelm  Kordes,  Gloammg, 
Dicksons  Red,  Signora  Piero  Puricelli, 
Picture,  Eclipse,  Betty  Uprichard,  Angels 
Mateu,  Edith  Nellie  Perkins,  Condesa 
de  Sastago,  E.  G.  Hill,  Mme.  Butterfly, 
Flash,  and  Comtesse  Vandal. 

The  most  disappointing  varieties  were 
Rome  Glory,  Briarcliff,  White  Briarcliff, 


Rouge    Mallerin,    Sir    Henry    Segrave, 
Symphony,  and  Alezane. 

The  following  varieties  appeared  in 
both  groups:  Eternal  Youth,  McGredy's 
Triumph,  Warrawee,  Sterling,  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  and  Sensation. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  proves  again  that 
in  the  same  locality  some  roses  will  do 
well  in  one  garden  and  not  so  well  in 
another. 

Our  spring  rose  show  was  very  suc- 
cessful and  a  splendid  specimen  of 
Gloaming  was  named  as  Queen  of  the 
Show.  At  our  fall  show,  Mme.  Henri 
Guillot  carried  off  honors  as  Queen  of  the 
Show,  and  Eternal  Youth  was  selected 
as  the  best  rose  introduced  in  the  past 
ten  years.— H.  D.  Althouse,  Secretary 
Hickory  Rose  Club. 


Own-Root  Roses  Again 


— John   Kendrick  Blogg,  in  the  Australian  Rose  Annuaj^ 


FOR  more  than  fifty  years  I  have 
been  interested  in  roses  as  an  amateur 
grower  and  exhibitor.  In  my  garden 
now  are  between  three  hundred  and  four 
hundred  roses,  mostly  Hybrid  Teas  and 
Climbers.  Seventy-five  per  cent  or  more 
of  these  roses  are  not  on  their  own  roots. 
Many  of  these  own-root  roses  have  been 
actively  blooming  for  more  than  ten 
years;  no  rose  not  on  its  own  roots  is 
older  than  four  years.  I  attribute  this  to  a 
considerable  extent  to  the  late  freezes  to 
w^hich  we  are  subject  in  Oklahoma. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  my  gardens  budded  or 
grafted  roses  do  not  make  the  recoveries 
after  a  severe  spring  freeze  that  own-root 
roses  do.  On  April  12  of  this  year  we  had 
a  temperature  of  23  degrees,  when  many 
of  my  roses  were  so  far  advanced  that 
they  had  large  bloom-buds  on  them.  All 
were  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and  the 
budded  roses  were  practically  wiped  out, 
while  those  on  their  own  roots  made  quick 
recoveries,  with  practically  no  loss.  I 
planted  out  sixty-four  rooted  cuttings  in 
places  of  roses  that  were  killed,  and 
many  of  these  rooted  cuttings  produced 
roses  that  were  prize-winners  in  the  fall 

show. 

My    first    adventure    in    rose-growing 


began  at  the  tender  age  of  eleven  years. 
Previously  I  had  lived  on  a  stock-farm 
in  a  primitive  section  of  Missouri  where 
the  only  rose  we  knew  was  the  pink  wild 
rose  which  grew  there  in  great  profusion. 
I  remember  riding  horseback  behind  my 
mother  to  the  country  school-house  where 
church  was  held,  her  drab  country- 
woman's dress  adorned  with  a  spray  of 
wild  roses  pinned  across  her  bosom. 

Then  we  moved  into  a  small  town,  and 
on  the  road  to  school  was  a  very  sub- 
stantial  house   surrounded   by   spacious 
grounds    on    which    grew    many    roses. 
While  there  were  great  clumps  of  these 
rose  bushes,  only  three  varieties  were  rep- 
resented—Harison's  Yellow,  Red  Damask 
and  Old  Pink  Moss.   In  the  spring  when 
these  bushes  bloomed  the  result  looked 
like  a  perfect  paradise  to  a  boy   froni 
the   "sticks."    A   pretty   little   red-head 
who  lived  in  this  paradise,  learning  how 
much  I  was  attracted  to  these  flowers, 
gave  me  several  cuttings  of  each  variety 
and  told  me  if  I  would  stick  them  in  the 
ground  in  the  shade  and  turn  glass  jars 
over  them  they  would  grgw  and  bloom 
for  me.    This  I  religiously  did  and  so  a 
rose-lover  was  born.   Later  we  moved  to 
the  county-seat,  a  much  larger  town,  and 
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I  took  the  roses  with  me,  adding  to  my 
garden  many  new  varieties  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  and  "species"  roses,  which 
also  I  grew  from  cuttings. 

Came  the  time  when  I  thought  to  get 
a  home  of  my  own,  marry  and  settle  down. 
This  I  did,  and  you  may  be  sure  the  home 
I  bought  had  plenty   of  roses  growing 

around  it. 

A  railroad  man  moves  around  a  lot,  so 
it  came  about  that  I  grew  roses  in  what 
was  then  "Indian  Territory,"  Texas,  and 
California.   I  finally  met  my  Waterloo  m 
New  Orleans.    During  the  World  War  1 
was  stationed  there,  and  all  my  attempts 
at  rose-growing  ended  in  failure.    How- 
ever, my  secretary,  who  lived  with  her 
grandmother,  brought  me  many  beautitul 
roses,  and  under  persuasion  introduced 
me  to  the  fine  old  grandmother,  who  had 
a  suburban  home  with  a  garden  m  which 
was  growing  hundreds  of  roses,  all  grown 
from  cuttings.    It  was  from  this  old  lady 
that  I  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  best 
method  of  treating  cuttings  in  order  to 
root  them  successfully.   She  told  me  the 
reason  for  my  failure  was  that  the  part  of 
New  Orleans  where  I  lived  was  all  "made 
ground" — in  other  words  just  any  old 
soil  dumped  in  on  the  swamp.    At  her 
suggestion  I  bought  some  good  rich  soil 
and  had  better  success. 

It  was  about  the  year  1905,  while 
living  in  a  small  town  in  Indian  Territory, 
that  I  first  learned  of  roses  that  bloomed 
oftener  than  once  a  year.  A  friend  gave 
me  a  catalogue,  and  I  ordered  a  con- 
siderable stock  of  these  new  Tea  roses, 
which  were  furnished  on  their  own  roots 
and  came  not  longer  than  my  finger,  roots 
and  all.  I  was  skeptical  of  their  growth 
but  I  planted  them  according  to  directions 
and  they  grew  amazingly.  Thirty  years 
later  several  of  these  rose  bushes  were 
still  alive  and  growing. 

In  1908  I  moved  to  a  thriving  railroad 
town  in  western  Oklahoma,  and  from 
cuttings  and  a  few  rooted  cuttings  I 
purchased  from  catalogues  I  established  a 
garden  in  which  I  grew  some  sixty-five 
varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas, 
which  was  a  lot  of  roses  for  that  period 
in  Oklahoma.  It  was  there  I  won  my 
first  award;  Ten  dollars  in  gold  for  having 
the  handsomest  rose-garden  in  the  city. 


Following  my  New  Orleans  experiences 
I  returned  to  Oklahoma  in  May,  1918.  It 
was  late  for  rose-planting,  but  I  got  out 
the  trusty  old  catalogue,  bought  an  even 
dozen  good  plants  on  their  own  roots,  and 
set  them  out.  Late  as  it  was,  they  grew. 
Later  I  bought  a  few  plants,  but  many 
additions  were  made  by  cuttings  begged 
from  my  friends.  I  soon  had  a  garden 
that  was  the  envy  of  the  community. 
In  1923  I  came  to  Oklahoma  City,  but  m 
November,  1939,  I  revisited  that  old 
garden  of  mine.  The  house  had  burned 
down  and  had  never  been  rebuilt.  Ihe 
fence  was  gone,  the  garden  had  grown  up 
in  weeds,  but  there,  struggling  along  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances,  were 
most  of  those  old  bushes,  some  of  them 
actually  in  bloom,  in  November.  And  all 
of  them  own-root  roses! 

After  coming  to  Oklahoma  City  1  have 
through  necessity  bought  many  budded 
roses,  the  only  kind  you  can  buy.   But  it 
the  variety  was  promising  I  have  wasted 
no  time  in  getting  a  few  plants  on  their 
own  roots.  In  many  instances  I  have  had 
better  foliage  and  better  blooms  on  these 
rooted  cuttings  than  I  had  on  the  original 
plants.    I   have  particularly  in   mind  a 
plant  of  the  rose  Winsome  that  a  well- 
known    Arkansas    grower    brought    out 
about  ten  years  ago.    I  bought  a  plant 
from  him,  but  it  did  no  good.  The  most 
blooms  it  ever  had  in  a  year  was  six  or 
seven.   I  was  about  to  discard  it,  when  I 
decided  to  try  it  on  own  roots,  and  the 
results  were  amazing.   The  parent  plant 
defoliated  badly;  the  cutting  had  very 
good   foliage,   bloomed   freely  and  con- 
tinuously, and  the  blooms  keep  longer 
after  cutting  than  any  rose  I  grow.  I  have 
exhibited   this   pretty    pink   rose   many 
times  and  seldom  has  it  failed  to  win.    I 
noted  that  the  man  who  introduced  this 
rose  had  dropped  it  from  his  catalogue  and 
asked  him  about  it.    He  said  "It  just 
simply   failed  to   catch   on,   so   we   dis- 
continued growing  it."  What  a  pity! 

For  years  I  had  tried  to  grow  Briarcliff, 
but  always  the  plants  winter-killed.  On 
Christmas  Day,  1934,  my  niece  was 
eating  dinner  with  us  when  she  received  a 
bouquet  of  six  fine  Briarcliff  roses.  I  told 
her  when  the  petals  dropped  to  give  the 
stems  to  me  and  I  would  plant  them.    I 


really  did  not  expect  them  to  grow,  but 
three  of  them  rooted  after  I  set  them  out 
on  the  very  last  day  of  the  year.  Although 
I  have  moved  them  once,  all  three  plants 
are  still  big  hearty  bushes.  I  have  ex- 
hibited dozens  and  dozens  of  roses  off 
these  three  bushes  and  they  are  always 
sensational.  I  would  not  undertake  to  say 
how  many  awards  I  have  won  with  them. 
I  can  count  at  least  twenty  varieties  of 
very  good  roses  now  in  my  garden  on  their 
own  roots  whose  parents  have  winter- 
killed and  are  gone. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  have 
had  from  rooting  cuttings  comes  from 
the   many   interesting   old   roses    I    run 
across,  that  I  am  able  to  put  into  my  o>yn 
garden    in    this    way.     Recently,    while 
visiting  a  town  at  considerable  distance, 
I  came  across  a  w^ell-tended  garden  where 
the  plants  were  of  unusual  size  and  vigor, 
with  many  varieties  I  had  not  seen  in 
years,  and  others  I  had  never  seen.  I  met 
the  owner,  a  delightful  old  lady.  She  told 
me  the  garden  was  as  old  as  the  house, 
and  was  planted  right  after  Oklahoma 
became  a  state.    I    noticed  there  were 
many  gaps  between   the  bushes   where 
plants  had  died.   She  told  me  that  when 
her  husband  planted  the  garden  he  sent 
away  for  grafted  roses,  something  new  at 
the  time.  As  these  roses  died  she  replaced 
them  with  cuttings.    Now  only  the  cut- 
tings remain.    She  was  kind  enough  to 
give  me  a  handful  of  cuttings  off  these 
old  timers  and  I  am  glad  to  report  that 
they  are  doing  beautifully.    Next  year  I 
shall  have  a  real  old-fashioned  garden  of 

my  own. 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  about  my 
method  of  rooting  cuttings.  I  use  several 
methods,  according  to  the  time  of  year. 
I  have  a  cutting-box,  filled  with  peat  moss 
and  sand  in  equal  proportions,  which 
would  hardly  be  practicable  for  the  in- 
experienced growler.  To  such  I  recom- 
mend the  old-fashioned  plan  of  planting 
in  the  soil  in  a  shady  spot  and  turning  a 
glass  jar  over  the  cutting.  After  the  plant 
starts  growing,  if  a  freeze  is  predicted, 
slip  a  paper  sack  over  the  jar  and  bank 
dirt  around  it.  This  will  keep  the  frost 
from  killing  the  plant.  My  favorite  time 
for  planting  cuttings  is  late  October  or 
early  November.   I  have  a  movable  cold- 


frame  made  of  1  by  12-inch  pine  boards 
with  a  top  of  Via-pane,  which  is  sort  of  a 
glass  fabric,  inexpensive  and  good  enough 
for  the  purpose.    The  top  is  in  several 
sections,    hinged   for   convenience.     For 
cuttings  I  usually  choose  a  stem  which 
has  just  bloomed,  with  the  wood  at  the 
stage  where  it  will  snap  if  bent.   I  take  a 
stem  with  at   least  four  sets  of  buds, 
making  a  slanting  cut  of  the  top  just 
above  a  bud  and  a  straight  cut  at  the 
bottom  just  beneath  a  bud.    I  insert  two 
buds  deep  into  the  soil,  removing  the 
leaves  from  those  two  buds.    The  other 
two  leaves  I  allow  to  remain  on  the  stem. 
The  part  of  the  stem  to  be  buried  is  dipped 
in  a  hormone  powder.   If  moistened  with 
vinegar  just  before  inserting  in  the  powder 
it  helps.   I  don't  know  why,  but  it  does. 

Do  not  remove  the  covering  from  your 
cuttings  in  the  spring  until  danger  of 
frost  is  passed.  Then  choose  a  rainy  day 
and  remove  coverings  but  allow  the  plants 
to  remain  until  they  are  hardened  before 
transplanting.  When  you  are  ready  to 
place  in  their  final  locations,  carefully  lift 
the  plants  and  wash  all  the  dirt  from  the 
roots,  placing  in  a  Vitamin  Bi  solution 
which  has  been  prepared  according  to  the 
directions  which  accompany  it.  Be  care- 
ful that  no  fertilizer  comes  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  tender  roots  and  do  not 
cover  or  protect  in  any  way. 

A  thing  to  be  emphasized  and  remem- 
bered is,  if  you  are  using  glass  jars  and 
protect  with  paper  sacks  from  freezing, 
remove  the  sacks  as  soon  as  the  freeze  is 
over.  Do  not  take  your  jars  off  too  soon, 
but  once  they  are  removed  do  not  attempt 
to  replace  them  for  any  reason.  It  simply 
cannot  be  done. 

I  realize  that  I  have  outlined  a  process 
which  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  con- 
siderable time  and  trouble.  It  will  be 
much  easier  to  go  down  to  the  five-and- 
ten  and  cart  home  a  bundle  of  so-called 
roses  that  may  or  may  not  grow,  and,  at 
any  rate,  will  be  short  lived.  But  it  you 
take  the  trouble  to  grow  your  own,  you 
will  have  something  that  with  any  sort  ot 
care  will  last  as  long  as  you  will,  and  until 
the  growers  decide  to  offer  own-root 
plants  again,  this  is  the  only  way  you 
can  get  siich  plants. — C.  A.  Birge, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
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Soil-Preparation  History 


We  all  agree  that  it  takes  proper  soils 
for  roses  to  reach  their  intended  and 
exalted  perfection.  We  take  ,t  for  granted 
that  roses  will  grow  and  bloom  if  given  a 
fair  chance  with  a  minimum  amount  ot 
preparation,  but  are  we  getting  the  best 
results  for  our  efforts?  This  is  question- 
able  to  me;  I  am  still  in  the  experimental 


To  begin  our  subject,  we  first  must 
define  soil.  The  geologist  would  say 
that  soil  is  the  blanket  of  loose  particles 
that  covers  the  earth;  the  horticulturist 
would  consider  soils  that  are  suitable  tor 
the  production  of  plant  life. 

We  have  organic  soil,  being  decayed 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  in- 
organic soil,  being  mineral  matter. 

We  have  clay  soil  which  is  composed  ot 
silica  and  aluminum  and  may  contain 
quantities  of  iron,  calcium,  magnesium, 
potash  and  sodium.  Clay  varies  in 
colors,  being  white,  gray,  yellow,  black- 
blue  and  red.  Clay  absorbs  ammonia 
and  other  gases  necessary  to  the  growtti  ot 
plants,  and  is  classified  as  heavy  or  light. 
Clay  retains  a  great  percentage  ot  mois- 
ture which  penetrates  by  absorption. 

Then  we  have  sand,  which  is  the  residue 
from  the  wearing  down  of  rocks.  It 
consists  of  fine  particles  of  quartz  and 
feldspar,  and  may  contain  some  ores- 
iron,  gold,  platinum  and  other  unreduced 
metals  loosely  mixed  in  a  mass.  It  is 
incapable  of  retaining  much  of  the  mois- 
ture which  readily  passes  through  it. 

Loam  is  either  clayey  or  sandy  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two,  heavy  or  light 
according  to  their  respective  compositions, 
and  is  especially  beneficial  to  certain 
plants.  There  is  no  doubt  that  clay  loam, 
being  one-half  clay  and  one-half  sand, 
is  the  best  soil  for  growing  roses. 

What  I  write  of  soil  preparation  is  my 
own  experience  in  this  particular  locality, 
where  our  erratic,  open  winters  long  since 
have  discouraged  the  growing  of  roses. 
I  admit  that  I  have  not  discovered  new 
ways  and  means  or  any  methods  that  will 

cause  miracles.  •      •     j 

Yet  having  prepared  and  maintained 
two  large  rose-gardens,  each  opposite  to 
the  other  as  far  as  soils  are  concerned,  and 
each  of  these  gardens  being  for  the  public 


where  failure  would  be  a  calamity,  I 
gladly  present  the  difficulties  encountered, 
?he   remedies   applied,    and   the   results 

'^InMich,  1933  at  Chicago's  Century  of 
Progress,  we  started  preparations  tor  a 
rose-garden     which     eventually     would 
grow   16,000  rose  bushes  on  an  island 
made  by  man  with  lake  sand  in  Lake 
Michigan.  Our  major  problem  was  that  ot 
drainage  or,  rather,  of  too  much  drainage 
(In  my  opinion,  lake  sand  is  the  lowest 
form  of  soil!)  To  remedy  this  condition, 
we  removed  the  sand  to  a  depth  of  about 
two   feet,   then   making  a  fill  with   six 
inches  of  stiff  clay  which  was  rolled  twice 
when  wet  and  then  permitted  to  dry  two 
days  and  then  re-rolled  until  the  surface 
was  firm  and  hard.    The  body  soil  was 
made  by   mixing  three-fourths   soil  (no 
questions  asked  from  whence  it  came  or 
how  good!)  and  one-fourth  European  peat 
moss,  making  a  soil  that  would  retain 
moisture  and  thereby  aid  our  clay  base. 
After  planting,  four  inches  of  peat  moss 
was  added.  After  a  miserable  start,  did 
those  rose  bushes  grow  and  bloom! 

My  present  garden  of  3,500  rose  bushes 
is  where  heavy,  stiff,  yellow,  gummy  clay 
prevails.   The  top  four  inches  is  ot  good, 
virgin  black  soil.   Each  bed  was  laid  out 
and  the  top  ten  inches  of  soil  was  re- 
moved and  placed  to  one  side.  Then  ten 
inches  of  clay  was  removed.    By  using 
crow-bars,  we  made  drills  ten  inches  deep 
and  one  foot  apart,   and  then  applied 
about  three  inches  of  torpedo  sand,  then 
using  the  hose  with  full  force,  we  caused 
the  drill  holes  to  be  filled  with  this  heavy 
sand.  The  ten  inches  of  reserve  soil  then 
was  mixed  with  good  black  soil,  together 
with  one-fourth  by  volume  of  sharp,  hard, 
fine  sand,  thereby  securing  a  clay  loam  on 
a  perforated  clay  base.  .,    ^  i 

I  found  that  a  humus  top-soil  ot  three  to 
four  inches  is  an  absolute  necessity  wher- 
ever roses  are  grown.  Humus  becomes  an 
insulator  both  in  winter  and  summer. 
Light  soil  is  the  best  material  that  can  be 
used  for  hilling  around  the  rose  bushes 
for  winter  protection.  (My  humus  is 
made  by  using  equal  portions  of  peat  moss, 
tobacco  stems  and  decayed  vegetation 
applied  while  wet.) 


Our  soil  is  neutral,  or  generally  slightly 
acid  I  believe  that  most  roses  prefer  a 
slightly  acid  soil.  My  test  has  been  to 
smell  and  even  taste  for  acid  or  alkaline 
soils.  Occasionally,  every  year  or  two,  I 
scatter  crushed  lump  coppers  over  eacti 
bed  Ten  cents'  worth  from  the  local 
druggist  is  enough  for  twenty-five  rose 
bushes  and  this  provides  for  an  acid  soil 
in  this  locality. 

As  for  a  fertilizer,  we  all  have  our  own 
pet  ideas.  Personally,  I  believe  in  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  top  feeding  at  twenty- 
day  intervals,  beginning  m  June  tor  new 
plants  and  in  April  for  those  that  are 
established,  by  applying  a  large  handtul 
of  Vigoro  for  the  first-year  plants  and  a 
double  handful  for  the  other  bushes.  In 
this  locality  feeding  must  stop  by  August 
15,  or  new  growth  will  be  winter-killed  in 
October  or  November  when  caught  by  our 
sudden  winter  changes.  Sunday,  Novem- 
ber 10, 1940,  we  were  cutting  perfect,  beau- 
tiful roses  and  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 13,  it  was  T  above  zero;  today^ 
November    19,    the   temperature   is   59 

above  zero. 

The  cost  of  preparing  a  rose-bed  on  my 
plan  for  100  rose  bushes  in  this  vicinity 
would  be  approximately  $25  or  $2.50  per 
year,  and  can  be  charged  as  an  msurance 
premium  against  winter-killing.  When 
once  established,  these  beds  will  last  a 
lifetime,  except  for  fertilizing  and  humus. 

While  visiting  in  the  summer  of  1935  in 
a  small  town  in  Michigan  where  the  soil 
is  all  sand,  looking  across  the  street  I  saw 
what  appeared  to  be  some  very  nice  rose 
bushes  in  bloom.    When  I  went  to  see 
them  the  good  lady  who  did  the  job  told 
me  her  story  thus:  "I  have  seen  a  lot  ot 
people  trying  to  grow  roses  here  and  they 
always  failed.    I  wanted  my  roses,  so  1 
began  to  think.   Finally  I  secured  a  small 
amount  of  clay  and  each  day  I  would 
walk  over  into  the  woods  and  bring  back 
two  small  buckets  of  black  soil.  When  my 
rose  bushes  arrived,  I  had  also  accumu- 
lated some  large  tin  containers,  and  after 
punching  a  few  holes  in  the  bottom  with  a 
nail,  putting  in  my  clay  and  then  some 
black  dirt,   I  planted  the  bushes  in  the 
containers    and    sunk    them    under    the 
sand.     Everyone    thinks   that   they  are 
really  growing  in  this  sand."  Then  with  a 


self-satisfied  twinkle  of  the  eye,  she  said, 
"I  can't  help  it  if  the  banker  and  the  big 
merchant  on  the  corners  are  dumb. 
'Tain't  any  of  their  business  anyway." — 
Charles  N.  Evans,  Chicago,  III. 

Taming  Alkali  Water 

I  have  finally  succeeded  in  turning  the 
bad  tap-water  here  into  a  fertilizer.  There 
were  1900  parts  per  million  sodium  salts, 
mostly  bicarbonate,  in  this  tap-water 
from  deep  wells. 

I  am  neither  poetic,  esthetic,  or  scien- 
tific about  roses,  only  experimental,  as  a 
recreation,  not  a  business.  So  I  have  not 
kept  records.  I  work  with  research  men 
all  day,  so  I  don't  want  to  carry  my 
"shop"  into  my  roses. 

So  I  try  my  ideas  out  and  make  my 
inferences,  as  most  rose-growers  do.  I 
purposely    avoid     exact     methods    and 

figures.  f  I     f 

What  I  did  was  to  put  4  teaspoontuls  ot 
nitrate  of  soda  in  a  2-gallon  bucket,  which 
I  then  filled  by  use  of  a  hose.   The  water 
pressure  dissolved  the  nitrate  by  the  time 
the  bucket  was  full.  Then  to  each  2-gallon 
bucket  of  the  water  I  added  an  "eye- 
dropper-and-a-half"  of  liquid  phosphoric 
acid,   H3PO4.    I    can    buy    this    by  the 
single  gallon  in  New  Orleans  almost  as 
cheaply  as  I  can  sulphuric  acid.    I  used 
the  eye-dropper-and-a-half  of  H3PO4  to 
the  2-gallon  bucket  because  it  brought  the 
pH  down  from  8.4  to  about  7.0.    More 
than  that  gave  me  a  red  test  with  the 
LaMotte   Kit    (costs   about   $5).    With 
roses  in  the  ground,  I  feared  the  red  test 

H3PO4  might  kill  *em.  •      xt      t»  . 

You  think  the  nitrate  did  it.  No,  I  ve 
tried  nitrate  before.  The  newly-set-out 
stock,  from  anywhere,  Texas  or  the  Nortti 
or  California,  just  died.  But  with  the 
nitrate  and  H3PO4,  not  all,  but  most  ot 
my  newly-set-out  roses  are  doing  tine 
right  now.    In  1939  I  lost  every  one  ot 

I  believe  there  is  a  future  for  liquid 
H3PO4  in  rose-gardens  of  alkali  regions 
in  Texas  and  elsewhere.  But  it  will  have 
to  be  carefully  worked  out  by  growers  in 
each  alkali  region,  for  the  waters  and  the 
soils  of  these  several  regions  are  seldom 
similar.— Samuel  E.  Asbury,  College 
Station,  Texas. 
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Pioneer  Roses  of  Oregon 


TAST  year  I  intended  to  write  the 
12  story  of  the  Thomas  Newton  Cook 
Library,  a  collection  of  books  given  to 
the  Library  Association  of  Portland  by 
Mrs.  Cook  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
a  prominent  printer  and  publisher  ot 
Boston.  The  collection  contains  many 
rare  old  volumes  on  roses  and  includes 
the  famous  Castlecrag  Library  ot  bcot- 
land.  It  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
important  rose  libraries  in  the  world 

When  Dr.  McFarland  learned  that  1 
intended  to  write  this  article,  he  suggested 
that  I   say  something  about  old  roses. 
Consequently  I  began  making  inquiries 
about  old  roses.    The  result  was  that  1 
became  so  interested  in  the  old  roses  ot 
Oregon  that  I  forgot  all  about  old  rose 
books.     I    was   surprised   to   learn   that 
several  years  ago  a  society  (The  Pioneer 
T7-CP  Association)   was   formed   tor  ttie 
purpose  of  finding  and  growing  the  old 
n>ses  of  Oregon,  and  that  a  number  ot 
"•leties  had   already  been   found  near 
old  missions  and  in  old  cemeteries  and 
were    being    grown    in    a    garden    plot 
selected  by  the  society.    But  what  was 
still  more  astonishing,  I  found  that  an 
old    pink    Moss    rose    had    been   tound 
growing  on  the  Donation  Land  Claim  ot 
my  grandfather  and  had  been  named  m 
honor  of  one  of  my  nieces!  The  rose  had 
been  brought  across  the  plains  by  my 
grandmother  in  1849  and  is  now  flourish- 
ing in  the  garden  of  the  society  at  the 
Lone  Fir  Cemetery. 

The  association  is  continually  searctiing 
old  graveyards  and  cabin  sites  for  "new 
old  roses.  Each  year,  on  Decoration  Day, 
the  members  make  a  pilgrimage  to  old 
homesteads  and  other  shrines  to  look  tor 
forgotten  plants.  .  . 

The  oldest  rose  of  Oregon  is  the  Mission 
Rose.    This  rose  was  brought  to  Oregon 
by  Rachel  Bardsley  Beers  when  she  came 
with   her   husband  and  children  to  the 
Willamette  Valley  in  1837.    The  family 
came  on  a  sailing  vessel,  passing  through 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  visiting  what 
were  then  called  the  "Sandwich  Islands," 
before  reaching  the  Oregon  country.  The 
rose  was  planted  at  the  Jason  Lee  Metho- 
dist Mission  near  Salem,  Ore.    It  is  of 
medium  size,  semi-double,  of  a  soft,  clear 


pink  color,  being  apparently  a  pillar  rose 
^f  vigorous  habit  which  under  favorable 
conditions  will  attain  a  height  of  8  to  10 
feet.  The  stamens  of  the  rose  are  yellow 
and  add  to  the  attractiveness  ot  the 
flower.  Its  blooms  come  in  small  clusters 
and  resemble  the  Hybrid  Tea  type,  with 
short,  leafy  stems  The  fragrance  of  the 
flower  is  rich  and  spicy.  This  rose  has 
never  been  classified. 

Another  rose  that  deserves  a  place 
among  the  earliest  roses  of  Oregon  is  the 
Sweetbrier  (Rubiginosa  or  Eglantine). 
Seeds  of  this  variety  were  brought  trom 
England  by  employees  of  the  iludson  s 
Bay  Company  and  planted  at  Fort  Van- 
couver. The  lusty  descendants  of  these 
lovely  flowers  cover  the  western  slopes  ot 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

The  Pioneer  Rose  Association  was  or- 
ganized by  Mary  Drain  Albro,  a  descen- 
dant of  one  of  Oregon's  oldest  families. 
One  of  the  first  official  acts  of  the  society, 
after  its  organization  in  1937,  was  to 
present  to  Willamette  University,  which 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Jason  Lee  Mission, 
several  plants  of  the  Mission  Rose  that 
had  been  grown  from  the  original  bush 
brought  to  Oregon  by  Mrs.  Beers.  The 
presentation  was  made  at  a  ceremony  on 
May  22,  1938;  at  the  same  time  a  garden 
in  the  campus  was  dedicated  to  tlie 
memory  of  Anna  Maria  Lee,  the  wite  ot 

Jason  Lee. 

About  twenty-five   old   rose   varieties 
have  been  collected  and  named  in  honor 
of  the  finder  or  in  honor  of  some  descen- 
dant of  the  family  that  brought  the  rose  to 
Oregon.    Only  a  few  of  the  plants  have 
been  identified.    Among  these  are  Aus- 
trian  Copper,   Blanche   Moreau  (White 
Moss),  Cabbage  Rose  {Rosa  centijolia), 
the  Common  Moss,  Crested  Moss  (Chap- 
eau    de    Napoleon),    Harison's    Yellow, 
Hermosa,    Henri    Martin    (Red    Moss), 
Persian  Yellow,  Rosa  gallica,  Queen  of  the 
Prairies,  York  and  Lancaster. 

The  description  of  the  Common  Pmk 
Moss  rose  in  the  society's  records  almost 

floored  me.  It  read: 

Eunice  Margaret.  Pink  Moss  named 
for  Eunice  Margaret  Helder,  great  grand- 
daughter oj  Ebenezer  Lane  and  Almira 
Peck  Quimby,  pioneers  oj  1849,  who 
settled  on  the  Columbia  River. 


It  was  from  these  grandparents  that  I 
got  the  name  Quimby.  So  it  seems  that 
there  has  always  been  "Rositis*    m  the 

family.  .  i  •     *u 

There  are  about  ninety  plants  in  ttie 
Pioneer  garden  at  the  present  time,  but 
the  Association  expects  to  add  a  number 
next  year.  The  garden  is  appropriately 
located  in  the  Lone  Fir  Cemetery  where 
many   of  the    Pioneers    of  Oregon   are 


sleeping  their  last  sleep.  The  stately 
granite  shaft  marking  the  resting-place 
of  Eloise  Harvey,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
John  McLaughlin,  factor  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  can  be  seen  from  the 
garden..  To  the  southward,  the  last  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  cast  their  deep  shadows 
over  the  grave  of  Samuel  L.  Simpson,  the 
beloved  poet  of  Oregon.— Quimby  L. 
Matthews,  Portland,  Ore. 


Roses  in  Colorado 


I  have  been  raising  roses  at  my  present 
location  for  over  thirty  years  and  think 
I  have  ideal  soil  and  climate  for  them. 
Of  course,  I  have  to  irrigate.  My  garden 
has  gradually  increased  until  now  it 
consists  of  over  1,500  bushes  in  300 
diff'erent  kinds. 

The  best  Christmas  present,  and  the 
one  that  gave  me  the  most  pleasure,  was 
a  1940  membership  in  the  American  Rose 
Society.  It  opened  up  a  world  of  rose 
information  I  was  longing  for.  I  have 
bought  three  books—The  Rose  Manua 
by  J.  H.  Nicolas,  "Roses  of  the  World 
in  Color,"  and  "Modern  Roses  II,"  and 
find  they  contain  a  wealth  of  rose  in- 
formation. 

The  Rose  Magazine  and  Annuals  have 
proved  very  enjoyable  reading.  My 
garden  is,  and  always  has  been,  open  to 
the  public,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  give 
any  rose  information  possible.  It  helps 
me  to  enjoy  my  roses  to  see  others  admire 
them.  I  give  the  information  in  hope 
that  others  may  be  able  to  enjoy  their 

roses  as  I  do. 

My  garden  is  given  the  best  possible 
care,  each  bush  being  hoed  at  least  once 
each  week  and  watered  well  between 
hoeings.  I  prune  as  little  as  possible, 
merely  keeping  the  plants  shapely  and 
removing  old  dark  or  dead  wood.  As  a 
result  I  have  plenty  of  good-sized  blooms. 
There  have  been  blooms  on  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  Radiance,  Columbia, 
and  Talisman  that  measured  6^  inches 
across  and  many  others  5  and  6  inches, 
and  the  color  was  wonderful. 

One  day  in  June  500  people  visited  my 
garden.   I  have  always  tried  to  get  more 


people  interested  in  roses  and  to  have 
more  roses  grown  in  my  community. 
There  are  several  nice  rose-gardens  here 
now  and  they  are  increasing.  I  hope 
that  some  day  (in  the  near  future)  we 
will  have  a  rose  society  here,  also  a 
municipal  and  state  rose-garden  (the 
State  Penitentiary  is  located  here,  and 
the  garden  could  be  tended  with  free 
labor  and  used  to  educate  the  convicts 
in  things  beautiful).  t     r     rr.  r 

My  garden  consists  of  20  beds,  50  teet 
long,  with  grass  between.    Each  fall   I 
dig  near  the  grass  as  deep  a  trench  as 
possible,   and  put  this  soil  around  the 
crowns  of  the  bushes,  fill  the  trench  with 
fertilizer,    then    cover    all    with    leaves. 
I  never  allow  the  ground  to  get  very  dry 
during  winter.    Next  April  I  hoe  down 
the  fertilizer  and  soil  until  all  is  thoroughly 
mixed,  which  is  in  late  summer.   During 
summer  I  use  some  nitrate  of  potash  and 
phosphorus  as  I  think  the  roses  need  it. 
I  have  never  lost  a  rose  set  in  the  fall; 
always  prune  to  about  3  inches  of  crown 
and  then  cover  all  with  dirt  until  April. 
For  summer  transplanting   I  prune  the 
same    but    cover    with    newspapers    for 
about   a    week;   very    seldom    lose  one; 
always  use  plenty  of  water. 

Would  say  to  anyone  wishing  to  raise 
roses  to  just  use  a  little  common  sense, 
treat  same  as  any  other  plant,  and  you 
wiU  have  roses.  Of  course,  the  more 
care,  with  rose  sense,  the  better  the  rose. 
Roses  do  respond  to  loving  care.  I  do 
all  my  own  work  after  ten  hours  m  the 
shop.  I  hope  some  of  our  members  may 
visit  my  rose-garden. — J.  P.  Walts, 
Canon  Ci/y,  Colo. 
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Important  Ontario  Soil -Tests 


Reading  from  left  to  right: 

1.  George  Schnellhardt,  Seattle 

2.  Norman  W.  Brunswig,  Cbebalis 

3.  Gale  S.  Robinson,  Seattle 

4.  Dr.  Frank  R   Maddison,  Tacoma 


5.  Dr.  D.  M.  Dayton,  Tacoma 

6.  Reed  S.  Hansen,  Tacoma 

7.  DiNO  R.  Sivo,  Seattle 

8.  Gene  Sandahl,  Seattle 


9.  Earl  Wm.  Benbow,  Seattle 

10.  Harry  W.  Smith,  Seattle 

11.  C.  S.  Reynolds,  Tacoma 

12.  Herbert  Moss,  Seattle 


Seattle  and  Tacoma  Meet 

An  experiment  in  cooperation  between 
important   rose  groups   happily  situated 
within  easy  driving  distance  is  bemg  con- 
ducted   by    the    two    rose    societies    of 
Tacoma  and  Seattle,  Wash.  Each  society 
annually  furnishes  part  of  the  judges  for 
the  other's  big  rose  show  in  June.   They 
draw  on  one  another  for  speakers  at  their 
monthly    meetings    and    collaborate    in 
staging^  a  fall  rose  show  at  the  Western 
Washington  Fair  each  year  in  September. 
The    picture    above    represents    a    part 
of  the  group  of  fifteen  who  met  for  dinner 
at  the  Green  Parrot  Inn,  midway  between 
the  cities.    Excellent  colored  pictures  of 
1940  roses  were  sho\^  n  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Herr- 
mann of  Tacoma  and  Dixon  Vallance  of 
Seattle.  Representatives  of  the  4-H  Clubs 
of  Pierce  and  King  counties  were  invited 
to  discuss  possibilities  of  interesting  boys 
and  girls  in  organized  agricultural  groups 
in   exhibiting   at   rose   shows.    The   net 
results  of  such  rose  fellowship  are  found 


in  stronger  rose  bonds  and  deeper  interest 
in  the  love  of  growing  roses. — Earl  Wm. 
Benbow,  Seattle^  Wash. 

And  This  is  California! 

The  summer  of  1940  brought  the  worst 
weather  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  locality 
which  is  near  the  ocean.  I  have  lived  here 
for  ten  years,  and  will  bet  that  there 
were  not  20  days  of  sunshine  here  all  this 
summer. 

My  roses  had  a  severe  attack  of  rust 
and  very  few  plants  were  able  to  ward  it 
off.  Roses  bloomed  under  the  most  severe 
climatic  conditions.  The  weather  was 
fair  up  to  June  30;  after  that  no  break 
until  October,  then  quite  a  lot  of  rain  and, 
at  this  writing,  December  1,  I  have  a 
spring  showing  so  far  as  roses  go.  Some 
of  my  camellias  have  bloomed  (February 
is  their  regular  blooming-time)  and  aca- 
cias are  in  bloom.  In  a  few  words,  the 
weather  is  screwy. — George  F.  Mc- 
DoNOUGH,  San  Francisco^  Calif. 


Having  2,000  rose  bushes  in  about  400 
varieties  as  a  test-garden,  I  have  these 
plants  on  four  different  kinds  of  soil,  and 
have  found  that  some  roses  do  vary  in 
their  performance  on  the  different  soils. 

What  I  have  found  best  for  the  most 
varieties  is  a  foot  of  2  parts  clay  and  3 
parts  light  soil  put  over  8  inches  of  gravel 
for  drainage.  In  this  soil,  roots  usually  go 
18  inches  deep  and  have  a  spread  of  12 
inches;  they  make  four  times  as  many 
fibrous  roots  as  do  similar  plants  on 
heavier  soils.  This  soil  produces  more 
bloom  of  better  color  and  is  easier  to 

handle. 

Mulch  with  peat  moss  and  fertilize 
with  4  per  cent  (available)  nitrogen,  8 
per  cent  phosphorus  and  12  per  cent 
potash,— one  pound  every  14  days- 
prune  wisely,  and  your  roses  will  do 
better  for  you  than  for  the  person  who 
fusses  too  much,  prunes  badly,  and  feeds 
too  liberally.  Lastly,  do  not  use  the  hose 
and  shower  the  bushes  with  cold  water! 

The  following  roses  (budded  on  Multi- 
flora),  I  have  found  to  do  best  on  medium 
soil,  also  known  as  light  loam:  William 
Moore,  Angels  Mateu  (5  inches  across), 
Dorothy   McGredy    (46   flowers   at   one 
time),  Walter  Bentley,  Condesa  de  Sas- 
tago  (39  inches  high),   Lise  Palais  (full 
43^  inches  across).   The  yellow  of  Radio 
is   much   better   than   when   planted   in 
clay,   and  its  red  stripes  seem  to  hold 
their  color  better.    Christopher  Stone's 
bushes  are  26  inches  tall  and  20  inches 
across,  bloom  freely,  and  the  blooms  are 
more  full  than  on  other  soils.   Lily  Pons, 
28  inches  high  and  24  inches  across,  bears 
buds  which   have  held   their  shape   for 
nine  days.    One  plant  has  16  buds  and 
open   flowers  today    (July    16).    People 
here    now   call    Lily    Pons  the  best  all- 
round  rose.    Last  year  on  clay  it  was 

a  failure.  .         .      .  ^ 

Goldenes  Mainz  on  clay  is  only  14 
inches  high  with  3-inch  flowers,  while  on 
medium  soil  the  plants  are  24  inches  high, 
32  inches  across  with  4-inch  flowers. 
Mrs.  S.  Paton,  La  Parisienne,  Will 
Rogers,  Break  o'Day,  Barbara  Richards, 
Shot  Silk  and  Faience  are  also  best  on 
medium  soil. 

Chieftain,       Lady       Nutting,       Rose 


d'Amour,  and  Walter  Bentley,  budded 
on  Canina,  have  done  best  on  medium 
soil.  I  have  9  bushes  of  Walter  Bentley 
on  clay  which  are  only  6  inches  high  and 
have  not  produced  a  flower,  while  those 
on  medium  soil  are  12  inches  high  and 
each  plant  has  had  5  flowers  so  far 
(July  16).  Both  lots  were  planted  the 
same  day  and  came  from  the  same 
suppliers. 

I  have  10  plants  of  The  Doctor  (5  on 
Multiflora,  3  on  Canina),  all  planted  in 
two  parts  clay  and  three  parts  coarse 
sand;  the  plants  on  Multiflora  are  24 
inches  high  and  14  inches  across,  while 
those  on  Canina  are  all  cripples  only  3 
inches  high.  Those  on  Multiflora  have 
averaged  5  blooms  each  but  none  on 
Canina.  The  fragrance  of  this  rose  is 
wonderful,  color  very  good  and  the  long 
buds  are  nice  but  the  flower  is  too  thin 
when  open. 

Roses  I  have  found  best  on  heavy  soil 
are  Gerald  Hardy,  Katharine  Pechtold, 
Lemania,  Edel,  Hinrich  Gaede,  Lady 
Hillingdon,  W.  A.  Bilney,  Little  Beauty 
and  Josephine  Spiecker.  Little  Beauty  is 
always  full  of  bloom  and  Josephine 
Spiecker  is  a  real  exhibition  rose  with  a 
large  bud,  plenty  of  color,  and  a  shape 
like  Comtesse  Vandal.  Its  habits  are 
also  good. 

On  a  light  sandy  or  ash  soil,  Anne  Mette 
Poulsen,  Alice  Amos,  K.  of  K.,  Warrawee, 
Shot  Silk,  Hugh  Dickson,  Simone  Guerin, 
Charles  K.  Douglas  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Bowles  have  all  done  well. 

Matador,  Else  Poulsen,  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Barraclough,  and  all  of  the  McGredy's 
roses  have  been  best  on  a  light  or  medium 
soil.— G.  S.  Raymond,  Waterloo,  Ontario, 
Canada. 


New  Dawn  in  New  Jersey 

New  Dawn,  now  six  years  old,  throws 
strong  branches  in  every  direction.  Last 
year  I  clipped  off  a  half  pail  of  buds  to 
get  larger  flowers,  and  a  count  of  the 
remainder  showed  over  1,700  buds  in  the 
first  crop,  and  the  plant  then  kept  bloom- 
ing all  summer.— W.  M.  Holmes,  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J. 
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Roses  in  Western  Montana 


Our  garden  is  in  western  Montana,  120 
miles  west  of  Butte.  We  usually  get  10 
to  20  degrees  below  zero  weather  at 
least  once  a  winter,  but  the  few  roses  we 
do  lose  are  lost  during  the  bright,  cold, 
clear  weather  of  late  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. ,  .... 

For  winter  protection,  we  hill  up 
Hybrid  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
about  8  to  10  inches.  Two  methods  are 
used  to  protect  Climbers.  The  new  plants 
and  weaker  varieties  are  first  wrapped  in 
burlap  and  then  laid  on  the  ground  and 
covered  with  earth.  The  more  hardy 
Climbers  are  hilled  up  somewhat  higher 
than  the  Hybrid  Teas  and  the  canes 
either  wrapped  with  burlap  or  the  whole 
framework  supporting  the  plants  wrapped. 
The  wrapping  method  has  been  successful 
with  Blaze,  Paul's  Scarlet  Chmber,  Gol- 
den Glow,  New  Dawn,  and  Mary  Wallace. 
We  take  down  and  cover  Mme.  Gregoire 
Staechehn,  Easlea's  Golden  Rambler, 
American  Pillar,  Climbing  American 
Beauty,  Climbing  Dainty  Bess,  Doub- 
loons, and  Chaplin's  Pink  Climber. 

Our  summers  are  quite  hot  and  dry,  but 
our  nights  are  always  cool.  The  soil  is 
fairly  rich,  but  quite  rocky  and  porous, 
the  whole  garden  being  irrigated  once 
every  week  during  hot  weather.   At  this 


time  most  of  the  bushes  throw  up  strong 
shoots  from  the  base  which  will  grow  and 
mature  a  flower  in  less  than  a  weeks 
time;  if  not  heavily  irrigated  regularly, 
these  strong  shoots  burn  brittle  in  the 
hot  sun.  We  have  been  able  to  lower 
soil  temperature  in  the  beds  about  3 
degrees  by  adding  humus  and  keeping  a 
heavy  dust  mulch  or  mulching  with  peat 
mixed  with  chicken  manure.  Our  Hybrid 
Teas  are  planted  1  foot  apart  in  north 
and  south  rows.  We  have  123  varieties 
with  slightly  over  1,000  bushes. 

We  spray  with  Tri-ogen,  Black-Leat  4U, 
and  Bordeaux  Mixture.  The  Japanese 
beetle  is  a  great  pest  in  late  June  and 
early  July,  and  our  only  sure  cure  is  a 
pail  of  kerosene  to  drop  them  in. 

We  had  something  rather  unusual  this 
year,  an  attack  of  clover  midge,  sup- 
posedly very  similar  to  the  rose  midge. 
Through  the  aid  of  our  State  Horti- 
culturist, Mr.  Knight,  we  were  able  to 
stop  it  quickly  with  Fish-Oil  Soap  and 
Black-Leaf  40.  The  new  growth  of  a 
plant  would  first  droop  and  then  become 
brittle,  forcing  us  to  prune  the  afflicted 
cane  back.  We  had  two  attacks,  but 
spraying  three  times  stopped  each  attack 
cold.— L.  B.  Putney,  Missoula,  Mont. 


The  Fading  of  Rose  Blooms 


MOST  rose  varieties  have  a  tendency 
to  fade  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
during  the  summer  months  and  to  deepen 
in  color  in  the  spring  and  fall.  This  fading 
has  been  considered  to  be  due  to  the 
effect  of  intense  sunlight  or  heat.  Re- 
sults of  experimental  work  at  Tyler  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  fading  is  not 
the  result  of  intense  sunlight  and  only 
indirectly  due  to  the  effect  of  high  tem- 
perature. 

In  the  spring  of  1940,  in  connection 
with  a  pruning  test.  Talisman  plants  were 
pruned  as  follows:  thinned  to  2  to  4  canes, 
which  were  pruned  to  4  inches;  thinned, 
pruned  to  12  inches;  thinned,  pruned  to 
20    inches;    thinned,    not    pruned;    not 


thinned,  not  pruned.  When  the  first  crop 
of  blooms  opened,  there  was  a  great  differ- 
ence in  their  color  due  to  the  various 
pruning  treatments.    The  blooms  of  the 
4-inch    pruned    plants    were    in  general 
somewhat  deformed  because  of  insuffi- 
cient petal  expansion;  the  centers  were 
large  and  dark  brown  and  the  petals  were 
almost  white.    With  less  severe  pruning 
the  petals  expanded  more  normally,  the 
centers  of  the  blooms  became  somewhat 
smaller  and  much  lighter  in  color,  and 
the  color  of  the  petals  showed  more  and 
more  of  the  red  pigment.    Those  treat- 
ments with  no  pruning  resulted  in  blooms 
that  were  deep  red  in  color  and  of  true 
Talisman  form. 


It  was  evident  that  the  pruning  was  in 
some  way  responsible  for  the  difference  in 
color.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  with 
the  coming  of  cold  weather  carbohydrates 
stored  in  the  plant  in  the  fall  as  starch 
change  to  sugars,  and  much  of  this  sugar 
is  present  in  the  wood  as  a  protection 
against  freezing.  The  carbohydrates  re- 
main as  a  sugar  into  the  early  spring  and 
serve  as  a  source  of  rapidly  available  food 
for  the  newly  forced  buds.  When  tops  of 
bushes  are  severely  pruned,  much  of  the 
carbohydrate  store  is  removed.  All  that 
is  left  is  the  little  in  the  stubs  of  the 
pruned  canes  and  in  the  roots.  The 
newly  forced  buds  must  have  and  do  use 
this  for  wood  production— that  is,  gro^yth. 

Investigators  working  on  the  relation- 
ship of  inheritance  and  color  have  already 
pointed  out  that  flavins,  the  pigments 
which  produce  the  yellow  color  in  blooms, 
and  anthocyanins,  the  pigments  which 
produce  the  red  color,  are  composed  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  and  are 
carbohydrates.  Both  flavins  for  the  yel- 
low and  anthocyanins  for  the  red  color 
are  present  in  Talisman  blooms.  What 
apparently  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
severely  pruned  plants  was  this:  the 
drain  made  on  the  sugar  stores  for  wood 
growth  left  insufficient  carbohydrates  for 
the  development  of  flavins  and  antho- 
cyanins and  the  blooms  were  white  or 

pale  pink. 

A  series  of  experiments  was  begun  to 
test  this  theory.  Stems  were  completely 
defoliated.  Within  four  days,  the  blooms 
that  developed  were  white  to  pale  pink. 
If  defoliated  stems  were  fed  with  a  sugar 
solution,  the  color  was  appreciably  deeper. 
When  blooms  were  shaded  with  brown 
paper  bags  the  blooms  were  pale  pink  in 
color  regardless  of  whether  leaves  were 
present  or  not.  Apparently  light  as  well 
as  a  supply  of  carbohydrate  is  necessary 
to  develop  the  red  color  of  the  blooms. 
Stems  with  a  varying  number  of  buds 
from  one  to  twelve  were  observed  for 
several  weeks.  Some  were  on  defoliated 
plants,  others  were  not.  One  bud  on 
stripped  stems  produced  from  white  to 
palest  pink  blooms.  Two  buds  on  stripped 
stems  opened  white.  For  stems  with 
leaves  present,  the  blooms  varied  in  color 
from  a  medium  pink  to  a  deep  red.   As 


more  buds  were  present,  the  color  became 
lighter  and  lighter  until  at  5,  7,  and  12 
blooms  the  petals  were  again  pale  pink  to 
white.  It  was  further  found  that  when 
several  buds  were  present  on  one  stem, 
the  first  bloom  to  open  w^as  nearly  always 
lighter  in  color  than  later  blooms. 

To  determine  whether  similar  fading 
would  result  in  blooms  of  other  colors, 
plants  of  Etoile  de  Hollande  (red),  Briar- 
cliff  (pink).  President  Herbert  Hoover 
(two-tone),  and  Julien  Potin  (yellow)  were 
defoliated.  In  all  cases  except  Hollande 
the  blooms  faded  to  white  or  very  pale 
pink  or  pale  yellow.  Hollande  faded  to  a 
pale  purple-pink. 

Based  on  the  above  experimental  re- 
sults, it  would  seem  safe  to  conclude  that 
intensity  of  flower  color  in  roses  is  cor- 
related with  carbohydrate  supply.  Any 
factor,  therefore,  that  would  tend  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  carbohydrate  would 
also  reduce  the  intensity  of  color  in 
blooms.  Defoliation  by  black-spot  is  such 
a  factor.  A  reduction  of  leaves  necessarily 
means  a  reduction  in  carbohydrates  since 
it  is  the  leaves  that  manufacture  the 
carbohydrates.  This  is  probably  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  the  garden  and 
nursery  to  affect  color  and  cause  fading. 

Experiments  showed  that  it  is  not  the 
only  factor,  for  even  though  foliage  was 
maintained  on  plants  there  was  still  a 
small  but  appreciable  amount  of  fading 
in  the  hot  summer.   The  probable  expla- 
nation is  as  foHows:  photosynthesis  in- 
creases in  intensity  with  an  increase  of 
temperature   to   about   78^;   growth   in- 
creases in  intensity  with  an  increase  of 
temperature  to  about  86°;  beyond  these 
temperatures  there  is  a  gradual  slowing 
up  of  the  two  processes.   During  periods 
of  hot  weather  carbohydrate  manufacture 
begins  to  slow  down  while  growth  is  still 
increasing  in  intensity.  All  carbohydrates 
made   in   the   leaves  would   be  used  in 
growth  leaving  little  for  pigment  forma- 
tion and  bloom  color  would  be  pale.   As 
cold  weather  sets  in  growth  is  reduced 
materially    while    carbohydrate    manu- 
facture still  continues  at  a  high  rate.   A 
surplus  of  carbohydrate  is  formed  that  is 
stored  in  the  canes  and  roots  for  the  winter 
dormant    period    and    the    new    spring 
growth.  With  this  surplus,  plenty  of  car- 
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bohydrate  is  available  for  pigment  forma- 
tion and  bloom  colors  deepen  m  the  tail. 

Previous  studies  at  Tyler  have  shown 
that  a  relatively  large  supply  of  carbo- 
hydrate is  necessary  to  develop  a  bloom. 
When  only  one  bud  is  present  on  a  steni 
sufficient  carbohydrate  is  manufactured 
by  the  leaves  to  develop  both  bloom  and 
pigment  and  the  bloom  color  is  of  normal 
intensity.  If  two  or  more  buds  are  pres- 
ent, competition  between  them  does  not 
permit  of  full  color  pigment  formation 
and  blooms  are  faded.  The  first  bloom  to 
open  having  the  most  competition  is 
palest.  Later  blooms  on  the  same  stem 
with  the  first  bloom  matured  and  no 
longer  competing  will  be  of  deeper  color. 
Disbudding  should  and  will  increase  the 
intensity  of  color. 

The  evidence  also  seems  to  show  that 


strong  light  is  necessary  for  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  color  pigments  in  roses. 
During  cloudy  weather  or  when  plants 
are  grown  in  continual  shade,  there  is 
usually  a  fading  of  color  which  would 
seem  to  bear  out  the  experimental  evi- 
dence. This  effect  of  light  does  not  seem 
to  be  connected  with  the  carbohydrate 
supply  since  in  the  experiment  only 
blooms  and  not  leaves  were  shaded.  The 
effect  may  be  due  to  a  photo-chemicai 
effect  either  on  the  pigment  itself  or  on 
some  other  material  not  part  of  the  pig- 
ment but  necessary  for  the  production  of 
the  color,  possibly  an  enzymes-Address 
at  Annual  Meeting,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla- 
homa, October  22,  1940,  by  J.  C.  Ratsek, 
Horticulturalist,  Texas  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station,  A.  &  M.  College  ot 
Texas,  Substation  No.  2,  Tyler,  Texas. 


Don't  Let  Them  Get  You  Down 


My  Dear  Fred:  Your  letters  keep  me 
informed  as  to  what  is  going  on.  You 
speak  so  often  about  your  roses,  and  how 
much  pleasure  you  get  from  them  that  I 
had  begun  to  become  interested  in  having 
some  myself,  and  found  a  good  corner  in 
my  yard  for  two  or  three  dozen.  What 
happened  Saturday,  however,  has  made 
me  decide  that  it  is  too  much  work  and 

expense. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  I  was  in  the  city 
without  anything  pressing  to  do  and 
happened  to  pass  the  Horticultural  Build- 
ing. At  the  entrance  there  was  a  board 
bearing  a  notice  that  a  meeting  of  the 
rose  society  was  going  on,  so  I  went  in, 
found  the  hall,  and  sat  quietly  down. 

There  were  about  fifty  men  and  women 
there,  and  it  seemed  to  be  an  informal 
meeting.  A  man  was  speaking  about  the 
preparation  of  the  rose-bed.  He  said  it 
should  be  from  3  to  4  feet  deep  with 
stones  for  drainage,  sod,  dressing,  peat 
moss,  leaf-mold,  etc.  Others  said  2  feet, 
and  another  said  that  90  per  cent  of  the 
roots  were  within  a  foot  of  the  stem  and  a 
deep  trench  was  unnecessary,  and  that 
stones  were  not  necessary  unless  the 
ground  was  swampy,  that  peat  moss  was 
acid,  and  roses  should  not  have  acid  soil. 


Another  said  that  the  soil  should  be 
tested  for  pH  and  corrected  over  to  the 
alkaline  side.  The  next  speaker  felt  that 
no  one  should  plant  roses  until  he  had 
sent  some  soil  for  analysis  and,  for  a  con- 
sideration, he  would  be  told  what  to  add 
to  the  soil  for  good  results. 

Planting  was  discussed,  but  after  all 
the  discussions,  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  hack  off  the  roots  or  not,  or  whether 
to  plant  12  inches  apart  as  some  recom- 
mended, or  2  feet  apart  or  perhaps  3. 
They  all  seem  to  have  a  good  argument 
for  their  contention.  Sonie  advocated  fall 
planting,  and  others  said  to  wait  until 
spring. 

Then  they  turned  to  fertilizers,  and 
some  said  manure,  some  compost,  and 
there  were  a  lot  of  6-12-6,  6-8-4  and 
other  combinations  of  numbers  which 
meant  little  to  me.  Liquid  manure  put 
carefully  around  the  root  of  each  plant 
every  day  or  so  seemed  to  be  popular, 
but  sounded  to  me  like  a  lot  of  work. 

Then  they  discussed  bugs,  and  it 
seemed  that  having  a  few  roses  is  a  con- 
tinuous fight  against  black-spot,  mildew, 
midge,  red  spider,  anthracnose,  Jap 
beetle,  and  some  other  pests  I  have  for- 
gotten. 


Various  remedies  were  offered  to  fight 
these  pests  and  quite  a  discussion  was 
occasioned  as  the  merits  of  sulphur,  lead- 
arsenate,  tobacco  dust,  Bordeaux,  and 
some  patent  products  which  you  could 
use  if  you  were  a  millionaire  or  would 
mortgage  the  farm.  One  hapless  indi- 
vidual had  the  temerity  to  suggest  weak 
lime-sulphur,  but  the  only  response  was 
sort  of  pitying  silence.  Clogged  leaf-pores 
were  referred  to  which  sounded  to  me  like 
a  radio  cosmetic  advertisement. 

At  any  rate,  I  got  the  impression  that 
between  liquid  manure,  watering,  spray- 
ing or  dusting,  hoeing,  or  picking  up  in- 
fected leaves  and  a  few  other  duties,  one 
might  find  time  to  get  a  little  sleep  or 
perhaps  eat.    I  do  not  see  how  you  do  it, 
and  yet  earn  a  living.   Apparently,  also, 
a  sprayer  within  reach  of  my  pocketbook 
was    inefficient    and    a    duster  likewise. 
Then  you  should  buy  peat  moss,  buck- 
wheat hulls  or  tobacco  stems  to  mulch 
the   beds,    but    how   you    can   cultivate 
through  this  stuff,  I  can  not  see.  Then  in 
the  fall,  you  must  either  bury  your  bushes 
or  dig  them  up  or  hill  them  up,  put  in 
cow  manure  and  cover  with  straw,  hay 
or  cranberry  vines,  and  over  this  pine 
boughs.    No  one  seemed  to  suggest  any- 
thing to  keep  busy  through  the  winter, 
but  they  must  be  so  exhausted  that  they 
lapse    into    a    state    of    hibernation    to 
recuperate  for  next  spring's  battle.   I  may 
have  heard  some  things  wrong,   but  it 
sounded  to  me  as  if  one  needed  a  gardener 
or  two  or  give  up  all  other  work  and  toil 
ceaselessly  in  the  rose-garden  in  order  to 
have  some  roses. 

So  I  think  I  shall  pass  up  roses  and  try 
some  other  flower  which  gives  one  time 
to  eat  and  sleep. 

Yours  sincerely. 
Bill. 

My  Dear  Bill:  Don't  let  them  get  you 
down,  and  keep  away  from  rose  meetings 
until  you  know  enough  about  roses  to 
evaluate  all  the  suggestions.  You  may 
have  heard  about  the  man  who  bought  a 
dollar  camera,  and  was  induced  to  buy  a 
case,  a  light  meter,  a  tripod,  filters,  tele- 
scopic lenses,  range-finder,  developing 
outfit,  etc.,  until  he  had  been  saddled 


with  over  a  hundred  dollars,  worth  of 
good,  but  unnecessary,  material,  when 
all  he  really  needed  was  the  camera,  a 
roll  of  film  and  some  common  sense. 

It  really  isn't  half  as  bad  as  it  may  have 
sounded  to  you.  Buy  your  bushes,  dig  a 
hole  big  enough  for  the  roots,  give  them 
some  water,  and  dust  them  occasionally, 
and  if  you  have  even  an  average  soil,  you 
will  have  roses.  Of  course,  if  you  become 
more  interested  and  wish  to  go  into  rose- 
culture  deeper,  go  to  it,  but  do  not,  like 
the  man  with  the  dollar  camera,  believe 
that  all  these  extras  are  necessities  for 
growing  roses.  I  do  not  wonder  that  you 
are  confused  at  the  apparently  divergent 
opinions,  but  you  will  find  that  whatever 
method  they  use,  they  all  have  roses.  I 
am  sending  you  a  beginners'  book  on 
roses.  Read  it  and  forget  you  ever  at- 
tended that  meeting.  Later,  however, 
you  will  want  to  join  and  will  be  able  to 
profit  by  the  discussions. 

Sincerely, 

Fred. 

The  New  England  Rose  Society 

The  New  England  Rose  Society  now 
has  about  150  members  and  is  steadily 
increasing  its  numbers.    Meetings  have 
been  held  in  Boston,  Worcester,  and  New 
Haven,   and  there  have  been  good  at- 
tendances at  these  meetings.    Interesting 
subjects  are  presented  and  round-table 
discussions  follow  at  which  much  of  value 
is  developed.  The  meetings  lack  formality 
entirely  and  every  effort  is  made  to  in- 
terest all  the  members  to  discuss  the  sub- 
jects presented  at  the  meetings.  A  special 
feature  of  the  Society  is  the  monthly  News 
or  Rose  Letter  which  is  issued  to  members. 
This  contains  from  4  to  7  or  8  pages  of 
rose  information  and  is  particularly  ot 
value  to  those  who  cannot  attend  the 
meetings.  The  Letters  are  made  practical 
rather  than  technical,  but  are  intended 
to   present  every  phase  of  rose-culture 
that  will  be  helpful  to  members  in  growing 
roses.    We  invite  the  public  who  are  in- 
terested in  roses  to  attend  our  meetings 
and  as  a  result  secure  one  or  more  new 
members  in  this  way  at  each  meeting.—- 
George  A.   Sweetser,   President,    Wei- 
lesley  Hills,  Mass. 
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Furnish  Plenty  of  Copy 


In  the  last  issue  of  the  American  Rose 
Magazine  I  notice  the  Editors  are  again 
asking  for  copy.    This  is  all  wrong.    It 
would  seem  to  me  that  with  over  6,oW 
members  there  would  be  enough  copy 
sent  in  over  a  two-months*  period  to  make 
the  magazine  all  that  it  is  not  now,  the 
Mouthpiece  of  the  Members.    It  is  all 
right  for  the  Editors,  technical  men  and 
experts  to  furnish  the  material  for  the 
Annual  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  if  the 
American  Rose  Society  is  ever  going  to 
have  the  membership  it  deserves  it  will 
have  to  do  something  that  will  sustain 
the  interest  of  the  members,  not  only  for 
the  short  time  that  is  consumed  in  reading 
the  Annual,  but  for  all  the  time.    The 
Magazine  is  good  and  I  enjoy  every  bit  of 
it,  even  though  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  it.    The  only  complaint  I  have  to 
make  is  it  is  not  big  enough  and  therefore 
not  good  enough  or  as  good  as  it  might  be 


if  all  took  a  hand  in  editing  it.  Whether 
you  have  ten  roses  or  a  thousand,  you 
know   something   about   one   rose,    one 
method,  or  a  class  of  roses  that  would  be 
of   interest    to    some    other    rose-lover. 
Subjects?  There  are  many  of  them  prob- 
ably never  covered,  and  even  if  they  have 
been  your  viewpoint  may  be  different, 
even  revolutionary.  Maybe  the  American 
Rose  Society  needs  a  little  revolution,  and 
maybe  something  you  may  say  will  be 
the  starting-point  of  a  new  life  for  the 
Society.    Do  not  be  backward  about  ex- 
pressing your  opinion,  even  though  you 
are  taking  exception  to  the  statement  of 
another  member,  and  he  an  expert.    I 
followed  an  expert's  advice  last  year  and 
lost  about  a  hundred  roses.    Let  us  all 
get  behind  this  and  supply  the  Editors 
enough  copy  to  make  the  Magazine  the 
best  thing  in  America. — W.  H.  Hoefle, 
Denver,  Colo. 


The  Desirability  of  Species  Roses 


AT  THIS  season  of  the  year,  when 
x\  many  of  us  are  scanning  the  pages 
of  nursery  catalogues  and  ordering  itenis 
that  we  neglected  to  order  last  fall,  it 
might  be  well  to  diverge  a  bit  from  our 
usual  method  of  discussing  each  species 
individually  and  briefly  describe  several 
that  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
average  planting. 

Unfortunately,  there  is,  to  the  best  of 
the  writer's  knowledge,  but  one  American 
nursery  from  whom  most  of  the  desirable 
species  can  be  purchased.* 

In  many  parts  of  our  country  very 
acceptable  additions  to  our  species  col- 
lection may  be  obtained,  or  a  beginning 
made,  at  no  cost  whatever  by  simply 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  neighboring 
fields,  pastures,  or  fence-rows  with  a 
spade  and  a  bit  of  ambition.  Rosa  setigera, 
in  the  wild,  rarely  exceeds  6  feet  in  height 
but  in  my  garden,  where  the  competition 
from  weeds  and  sod  is  removed,  it  pro- 
duces 12-foot  canes  and  an  almost  un- 
believable amount  of  bloom.  R.  blanda, 
R.  Eglanteria,  and  many  other  species 
that  are  somewhat  ordinary  when  forced 

*Bobbink  &  Atkins,  East  Rutherford,  N.  J. — Ed. 


to  compete  with  underbrush,  weeds,  and 
heavy  sod  soon  become  magnificent 
specimens  when  given  care,  although 
none  of  them  demand  rich  soil  or  pam- 
pering. 

A    rose    correspondent    in    Minnesota 
last  winter  sent  me  thirty  plants  that  he 
had  collected  within  a  radius  of  a  few 
miles  from  his  home.   Within  this  group 
there  were  five  distinct  species  and  several 
variations.     Another    correspondent    in 
Oregon  collected  and  sent  a  shipment  of 
five  plants,  representing  at  least  three, 
and  possibly  four,   distinct  species.     In 
the  county  in  which  I  live  I  have  dis- 
covered   five   diff'erent    species    and    an 
unestimated  number  of  variations.     In 
other  words,  the  beginning  of  a  species 
collection  is  not  costly  and,  if  cost  must 
be  considered,  those  varieties  listed  below 
may  be  added  later.   As  the  demand  for 
species  roses  increases,  and  it  undoubt- 
edly will  after  they  become  better  known, 
the  price  per  plant  should  be  less  than 
it  now  is. 

Incidentally,  while  looking  for  native 
species,  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  in 
the  yards  of  many  old  farmhouses  you 


may  find  bushes  of  old  roses.  In  most 
cases  a  sucker  or  "start"  may  be  had  for 
the  asking.  The  species  roses  and  the 
old  roses  are  so  closely  allied  in  many 
respects  that  the  collector  of  one  will  soon 
become  a  collector  of  the  other  as  well. 

R.  Duponti  (R.  moschata  nivea)  is  a 
very  attractive  species  that  will  rate  high 
in  any  collection.  The  6-foot  canes  are 
covered  for  a  long  period  with  very  large, 
white  blossoms,  tinged  with  pink,  and  are 
followed  by  quite  persistent  hips.  A 
hybrid  of  R.  moschata  and  R.  gallica,  it 
produces  larger  flowers  than  the  former 
and  is  hardy  in  northern  Ohio  where  it 
has  withstood  a  low  of  15  degrees  below 
zero  without  protection  of  any  kind  and 
with  no  damage. 

Although  the  2-inch,  or  larger,  pale 
pink  blossoms  of  R.  Roxburghi  are  rather 
ordinary,  they  are  followed  by  large 
prickly  hips  that  resemble  a  chestnut 
burr  and  attract  considerable  attention. 
Unfortunately,  these  hips  soon  fall  but 
interest  in  this  species  is  maintained 
throughout  the  year  by  the  appearance  of 
the  bark  which  peels  like  that  of  the 
sycamore  tree.  It  is  a  very  interesting 
species  that  has  received  no  protection 
and  sufl'ered  no  winter  damage  in  our 
garden. 

The  dark  red  foliage  and  canes,  attrac- 
tive brightly  colored  hips  and  small  but 


appealing  flowers  of  R.  rubrijolia  add 
contrast  to  the  planting  although  the 
habit  of  growth  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
sired. Reaching  a  height  of  6  feet  it  is 
very  hardy  but  "leggy." 

R.  canina  and  R.  multiflora,  the  under- 
stocks of  English  and  American  propa- 
gators, quite  often  support  varieties  less 
desirable  than  themselves.  The  blossoms 
of  both  are  of  secondary  importance  to 
the    seed-hips    which    they    produce  in 
large  quantity  and  which  they  persist 
in  holding  onto  until  early  spring.     In 
fact,  the  seed-hips  of  the  latter  can  be 
used    to    advantage    in    the    making   of 
winter  bouquets  as  they  will  retain  their 
bright  red  color  for  many  months  if  cut 
when  ripe.  Both  are  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
healthy  representatives  of  the  genus  Rosa. 
There  are  many  other  equally  desirable 
and  interesting  species  but  lack  of  space 
prohibits  further  discussion  at  this  time. 
Many  are  quite  rare  and  cannot  be  pur- 
chased in  this  country,  but  I  suggest  that 
you  read  the  descriptions  of  those  listed 
in  the  catalogue  referred  to  above   (or 
those  given  by  Dr.  Rehder  in  "Modern 
Roses  11")  and  then  order  or  dig  a  few 
of    those    that    are    available. — R.     E. 
Shepherd,  Medina,  Ohio. 

The  Editor  refers  readers  to  several  articles  to 
appear  in  the  1941  Annual  on  the  native  roses. 


The  Doctor  Goes  Indoors 


Controversy  has  raged  in  a  most  whole- 
some fashion  about  a  rose  sent  out  by 
Dreer,  being  of  the  Fred  Howard  pro- 
ductions, and  named  The  Doctor  for  the 
American  Rose  Society  editor.  It  was 
notably  large,  but  when  it  got  into  pro- 
duction it  was  notably  mean  in  its  grow- 
ing habits,  though  occasionally  a  magnifi- 
cent flower  electrified  those  who  saw  it. 

Through  Mr.  Howard  it  got  to  England, 
and  Courtney  Page  made  it  known  so  that 
it  has  been  largely  and  satisfactorily  used 
in  that  country.  Even  in  America,  in  the 
summer  of  1940,  it  did  extremely  well 
because  of  the  enormous  size  and  the 
peculiar  grace  of  its  pink  flowers. 

It  occurred  to  the  Editor  to  turn  it  in- 
doors, and  he  sent  to  that  wise  rose-man. 


Wallace  R.  Pierson,  some  buds  of  The 
Doctor.  Early  in  January  came  a  letter 
telling  the  results.   Here  it  is: 

"We  have  on  display  here  at  the  office 
this  morning  one  of  the  loveliest  roses, 
and  undoubtedly  the  largest  open  rose 
that  any  of  us,  including  Mr.  Pierson 
himself,  has  seen  in  a  long,  long  time.  Mr. 
Pierson  is  sorry  that  it  was  not  called  to 
his  attention  the  day  before  New  Year, 
before  it  had  reached  the  wide-open  stage 
which  it  now  enjoys,  but  it  is  a  gorgeous 
bloom  right  now. 

"Mr.  Pierson  says  he  does  not  know  to 
whom  the  congratulations  should  go — to 
you,  the  doctor,  for  having  such  a  fine 
rose  named  for  you,  or  to  the  rose.  The 
Doctor,  for  having  you  as  its  sponsor." 


The  Old  Rose  Fellowship 


An  Idaho  Rose-Garden,  and  How 


Recent    inquiries    and    comments    m 
letters    and    in    magazines    about    rose 
wines,  rose  jellies,  and  rose  leaves    pre- 
served  in  various  ways,  have  sent  me  to 
Tn  old  book  in  my  library.   Itisavolume 
from  the  times  when  one  of  the  most 
frequent  comments  about  kinds  ot  roses 
had  to  do  with  their  uses  ''for  meat 
Bearing  the  date  of  1651,  long  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  its  contents 
are  attributed  to  him.  A  part  of  this  book 
is  a  collection  or  "century"  of  suggested 
experiments  in  the  growing  the  improve- 
ment   and   the    uses    of   plants.     Roses 
come  in  for  attention  several  tinies. 

In  a  section  which  describes  the  effects 
of  various  substances  upon  the  bpirits  ot 
the    human    body.    Bacon    notes    that 
nitre  condenses  and  refreshes  the  Spirits. 
Then  comes  this  sentence:    Subordinates 
to  Nitre  are.  All  those  things  which  yeeld 
an  Odour,    somewhat   earthy;   like   the 
smell   of  Earth,   pure  and  good    newly 
digged  or  turned  up."  And  the  following: 
*The  next  in  order,  are  those  which  have 
a  certain  freshness  of  smell,  but  somewhat 
more  inclined  to  Heat;  yet  not  altogether 
void    of  that   vertue   of   Refreshing,  by 
coolness:    such    as    are,    Balme,    Green 
Citrons,    Green    Orenges,    Rose-water   dis- 
tilled, Roasted  Wardens  (a  kind  of  winter 
pears);  also  the  Damask,  Red  and  Musk 
Roses''    He  recommends  that,  tor  this 
cooling    of  the    Spirits,    Rose-water    be 
mixed  with  a  few  Cloves,  in  a  Perfummg- 

^^For  "comforting  of  the  Heart,"  this 

book  recommends  the  "odours  of  flowers 

growing";    among    others    ''Musk-roses 

(for  other  Roses  growing  are  fast  ot  their 

smels)"  and  "sweet  Bryar,  principally  m 

the   early  Spring."     Further,    "For   the 

comforting  of  the  Heart  ....  the  best 

perfume   is,   either    in   the   morning,    or 

about  the  heat  of  the  day,  to  take  an 

equall    portion    of   vinegar.   Rose-water, 

and  Claret-wine,  and  to  pour  them  upon  a 

Firepan  somewhat  heated." 

In  other  places,  our  author  comments 
upon  variation  of  color  and  of  fragrance 
among  roses.  In  some  soils,  he  says, 
Brier-Roses  will  smell  almost  like  Muske- 
Roses.  White  roses  are  said  to  have  less 
fragrance  than  red  roses.    The  Damask- 


Roses  come  in  for  special  comnient,  "that 
have  not  been  knowne  in  England  above 
an  hundred  years,  and  now  f  re  so  com- 
mon."  This  fact  he  uses  to  illustrate  the 
successful  "translation"  of  plants  from 
one  country  to  another. 

Among  his  suggestions  for  experiments 
Bacon  says,  "To  make  Roses,  or  other 
Flowers,  come  late,  is  an  experiment  ot 
Pleasure.     For    the    Ancients    esteemed 
much   of  Rosa   Sera.     And   indeed   the 
November-Rose   is   the   sweetest,    having 
.  een  less  exhaled  by  the  Sunne.       1  tien 
he  suggests  several  means  of  producing 
these    late    blooms.     Omitting    his    dis- 
sertation on  causes  and  reasons,  which  is 
a  curious  mingling  of  ideas,  we  find  these 
means  to  be  (1  Cutting  off  the  tops  after 
the  first  crop  of  blooms;  (2  Pullmg  off  the 
buds  when  they  are  "newly  knotted,  tor 
then    the    Side-branches    will    beare  ; 
(3  Cutting  off  some  few  top  boughs  m 
springtime;  (4  Laying  the  roots  bare  about 
Christmas,  some  days;    (5  Moving  the 
tree  a  month  before  it  buds;  (6  Grafting 
roses  in  May  instead  of  July;  (7  Girding 
the  body  of  the  tree  with  some  pack- 
thread; (8  Planting  of  them  in  the  shade. 
It  must  be  said  that  Lord  Bacon  does 
not  guarantee  the  effects  suggested   m 
these  notes.    He  puts  them  forward  as 
experiments  for  discovering  truth  about 
growing    things.     And    they    certainly 
supply  a  good  store  of  fancy,  suspicion 
tradition,  and  science.  They  come  out  ot 
the   beginnings   of  modern   realistic   ob- 
servation.     You    might    try    a     tew.— 
Charles  A.  Dawson,  Salem,  Va. 


Rose  Syrup 


Rose  Syrup  is  not  as  rich  as  the  Rose  Dew  of 
Colonial  Days,  but  is  delicate  for  flavoring  sum- 
mei  drinks  or  adding  to  sauces  or  custards.   Put 
a  quart  of  water  in  a  porcelain  kettle  and  bring 
to  a  boil,  add  two  pounds  of  rose  leaves,  take 
from  the  fire  and  let  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
Strain,  put  in  a  saucepan,  add  four  pounds  of 
sugar,  stir  and  set  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  water 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.    Cool,  then  bottle 
and  seal.  This  will  keep  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  is  a  real  addition  to  the  pantry  shelf.— 
Susan   Rogers   Hayford   in  American   Home. 


I  don't  see  how  any  person  really  in- 
terested in  roses  can  get  along  without 
the  important  information  given  in  the 
American  Rose  Society  publications. 

We  have  a  medium  black,  sandy  soil 
here,  and  I  get  new  soil  from  alfalfa 
ground,  always  using  new  soil  when  plant- 
ing, mixing  8  shovelfuls  of  earth,  4  shovel- 
fuls of  well-rotted  manure,  }/2  pound  of 
bone-meal  and  1  shovelful  of  wood  ashes, 
all  mixed  thoroughly.  I  apply  one-half 
iDucket  of  water  to  each  hill  regardless  of 
moisture  in  the  ground. 

The  bone-meal  will  be  rotted  when 
spring  starts,  and  don't  laugh,  but  there 
is  one-half  pound  of  nails  in  each  hill,  up 
3  inches  from  roots.  I  had  a  chance  to 
pick  up  some  old-style  wrought  square 
nails  cheap.  The  ground  here  is  shy  of 
iron,  and  we  do  get  true  color  after  the 
first  year  of  using  the  nails. 

When  I  uncovered  the  bushes  last 
spring  I  put  on  bone-meal  and  wood  ashes; 


then  I  made  a  batter  of  nianure  and 
gypsum,  about  as  firm  as  brick  mortar, 
and  spread  on  IM  inches  thick.  Gypsum 
keeps  the  nitrogen  in  the  manure  and 
neutralizes  the  soil. 

About  July  1  I  rake  in  some  more  gyp- 
sum, and  that  is  all.  I  don't  believe  in 
digging  deep  holes  and  filling  them  with 
manure,  as  nature  fertilizes  from  the  top. 
I  think  water  does  the  most  good. 

I  never  knew  there  were  so  many  sweet 
little  old  ladies  until  I  raised  roses.  They 
sure  enjoy  them.  One  little  old  lady  84 
years  old,  very  intelligent,  comes  and  sits 
on  the  porch.  She  does  not  want  me  to 
cut  the  roses;  she  just  loves  to  look.  She 
says  she  can  see  more  of  God's  spiritual 
power  and  handiwork  in  my  garden  than 
all  the  churches  in  the  land.  Me  too!— 
B.  E.  Bentley,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho. 


It's  Fun  to  Grow  Roses 


WHAT  can  give  one  more  pleasure 
than  to  walk  into  the  garden  and 
meet  face  to  face  with  a  beautiful  rose? 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know.  What  plant  of 
any  kind  that  you  can  name  gives  so 
much  for  so  little  in  work  and  effort  as 
the  rose?  What  person  can  work  in  a 
rose-garden,  even  just  for  an  hour  or  so, 
without  new  peace  of  mind  and  an  awe 
and  worshipful  respect  for  Nature's 
wonderful  gift  to  mankind? 

About  five  years  ago  we  bought  a 
place  and  my  wife  was  in  her  particular 
seventh  heaven.    I  had  visions  of  all  my 


spare  time  spent  working  in  the  yard, 
and  I  didn't  like  that  idea  at  all!  The 
following  spring  my  wife  and  I  planted  a 
few  roses,  and  I  promptly  forgot  them 
until  the  end  of  June  when  they  came 
into  bloom.  Never,  it  seemed  to  me,  had 
we  seen  such  beautiful  flowers.  They 
came  in  such  variety  and  great  profusion 
that  we  were  left  with  a  feeling  that  al- 
most overwhelmed  us. 

Alas,  the  height  of  our  joy  was  soon 
dampened,  as  several  pests  began  paying 
a  prolonged  visit  to  our  roses.  We  con- 
sulted   friends,    the    local    nursery,    and 
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various  other  sources,  and  finally  dis- 
covered that  we  had  an  infestation  of 
aphides  and  the  Japanese  beetle.  The 
aphides  we  soon  stopped  and  the  Japan- 
ese beetle  we  dropped  into  a  can  of  kero- 
sene. We  have  since  learned  that  a  few 
minutes  a  day  spent  on  the  beetles  keeps 
them  quite  well  out  of  the  way. 

July  arrived  and  passed;  August  came 
and  our  roses  still  continued  to  bloom 
and  give  us  their  best.  In  September  they 
all  tried  to  outshine  each  other  in  their 
final  gifts  of  the  season.  It  seems  that 
roses  know  that  they  are  about  to  leave, 
and  want  you  to  remember  their  final 
blaze  of  glory  through  the  long  winter 
months  ahead. 

We  didn't  realize  how  badly  we  had 
been  bitten  by  the  rose-bug  until  early 
the  following  spring,  when  we  began 
looking  through  the  garden  magazines. 
Five  years  have  passed  and  still  we 
anxiously  await  to  see  what  spring  will 
bring  us  in  the  way  of  roses  for  our 
garden.  We  now  have  over  a  thousand 
plants,  of  some  125  varieties.   We  do  all 


the  work  ourselves,  and  still  have  time 
to  do  the  other  things  we  want  to  do. 

What  picture  can  be  more  delightful 
than  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy  in  full  bloom, 
or  the  beautiful  non-fading  red  of  that 
perfect  rose,  Christopher  Stone?  The 
radiant  beauty  of  Climbing  Dainty  Bess 
is  a  picture  that  stays  with  us  from  year 
to  year,  and  single  rose  though  it  may  be, 
the  mass  effect  it  gives  is  unsurpassed. 

Life  is  much  better  and  easier  since  we 
started  growing  roses.  When  things  do 
not  go  just  as  we  wish  them  to,  out  into 
the  garden  we  go,  and  before  we  realize 
it  the  troubles  that  loomed  so  large  have 
passed  away,  or  a  solution  always  seems  to 
find  a  way  into  our  minds.  Our  children 
are  growing  up  in  the  midst  of  beauty, 
a  wonderful  thing  in  this  upset  world  of 
today.  So,  to  the  people  who  think  that 
they  do  not  get  enough  out  of  life,  we  say 
that  rose-growing  is  the  most  fun  we 
know,  and  it  brings  to  the  grower  far 
more  enjoyment  than  can  be  bought  in 
any  other  way. — The  Putney's,  Missoula, 
Mont. 


A  Rose  Census  and  Contest  in  Utah 


DURING  the  season  of  1940  the  Utah 
Rose  Society  undertook  the  making 
of  a  census  of  roses  grown  by  its  members. 
Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  rnembers 
requesting  that  the  names  of  varieties  be 
listed,  with  comments  thereon.  We  also 
requested  a  list  of  what  the  grower  con- 
sidered the  "ten  best  roses,"  and  to  list 
them  in  the  order  of  their  rank  as  such. 
To  date  approximately  one-half  the  mem- 
bership have  made  returns. 

The  poll  to  date  includes  some  of  the 
largest  growers  as  well  as  some  of  the 
smallest,  and  strikes  what  we  consider  a 
good  average.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the 
time  the  next  growing  season  is  here,  re- 
turns from  the  rest  of  the  membership 
will  have  been  received.  There  were  423 
varieties  reported,  and  in  all  5,099  bushes 
of  all  kinds. 

There  were  93  different  varieties  named 
in  the  "ten-best"  group,  and  a  tabulation 
of  the  votes  revealed  that  they  were,  in 
the  order  of  their  rank:  President  Herbert 


Hoover,  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy,  Corntesse 
Vandal,  Joanna  Hill,  Eclipse,  Crimson 
Glory,  Condesa  de  Sastago,  Duquesa  de 
Pefiaranda,  Rex  Anderson,  The  Doctor. 

The  above  score  would  indicate  that, 
aside  from  a  few  like  The  Doctor  and 
Rex  Anderson,  our  rosarians  are  inclined 
to  hold  fast  to  tried  and  proved  varieties. 
And,  if  we  had  the  choice  of  growing  just 
ten  roses,  we  wonder  if  the  above  ten 
could  be  much  excelled  for  beauty,  di- 
versity of  color,  bush-growth,  and  pleas- 
ing contrasts. 

President  Herbert  Hoover,  of  course, 
topped  the  list,  but  a  switch  of  two  or 
three  votes  would  have  put  Mrs.  Sam 
McGredy  at  the  top.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  while  Hoover  will  for  a  long 
time  be  one  of  the  best,  it  will  not  continue 
indefinitely  to  be  the  best  rose.  As  for 
myself,  I  think  there  are  others  better 
when  all  elements  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  picking  a  winner. 

It  is  evident  from  our  census  that  the 


lighter  colors,  as  copper,  pastels,  suffused 
shades  of  bronze  pinks,  etc.,  are  finding  a 
warmer  welcome  with  our  growers. 

On  the  results  of  this  poll  I  offered  three 
prizes  at  our  Bragfest,  Fun-Night  Meet- 
ing to  those  giving  the  nearest  correct 
answers  to  the  following: 

1.  Name  the  ten  roses  ranking  highest  in  the 
"ten-best"  group  in  the  order  according  to  the 
votes  received. 

2.  Guess  the  total  number  of  rose  bushes  re- 
ported of  all  kinds  and  varieties. 

3.  Guess  the  number  of  different  varieties 
reported  by  the  poll. 

The  guesses  were  close  on  Nos.  2  and  3, 
but  only  two  members  guessing  on  the 
"ten-best"  scored  as  high  as  six;  and  it 
was  surprising  to  find  how  many  put 
President  Herbert  Hoover  well  down  on 
the  list. 


We  believe  the  census  and  the  contest 
has  tended  to  create  a  new  interest  in  the 
importance  of  an  accurate  record  of  the 
roses  we  grow. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for 
the  year  1941: 

Mrs.  Claude  L.  Shields,  president;  L.  W.  Hil- 
lam,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  J.  Kenneth Thayn, 
second  vice-president;  W.  M.  Keller,  recording 
secretary;  Mrs.  S.  A.  Steier,  treasurer;  Mrs. 
Florence  J.  Mahoney,  corresponding  secretary; 
Leon  Brown,  two-year  board  member;  Frank 
Walton,  historian;  J.  Reid  Muir,  librarian. 

Our  program  for  1941  will  be  printed 
in  booklet  form.  We  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  rosarians  elsewhere  with  sug- 
gestions on  new  material  for  meeting 
programs. — W.  M.  Keller,  Recording 
Secretary,  Utah  Rose  Society. 


"Ragged  Robin" 


THE  request  for  additional  informa- 
tion about  the  understock  known  as 
"Ragged  Robin"  is  at  hand.  Its  correct 
name  is  given  as  Gloire  des  Rosomanes  in 
"Modern  Roses  IT*  which  lists  it  as  a 
Climbing  China  introduced  by  Vibert  in 
1825,  and  describes  it  as  "very  large, 
semi-double,  fragrant,  glowing  crimson; 
large  cluster.  Very  vigorous;  blooms  all 
season." 

William  Paul,  in  his  first  edition  of 
"The  Rose  Garden"  published  in  London 
in  1848,  spells  it  Gloire  de  Rosomene. 

In  the  twenty-three  years  that  had 
then  elapsed  since  its  introduction  this 
rose  had  galloped  its  way  over  the  gardens 
of  France  and  England.  Although  Paul 
listed  it  under  various  classes  he  always 
refers  it  back  to  his  classification  "Rosa 
Indica"  (which  name  is  used  as  synony- 
mous with  China  Roses)  bearing  the  sub- 
title "Gloire  de  Rosomene."  Concerning 
this  entire  subdivision  he  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say: 

"Whence  arose  the  Gloire  de  Rosomene, 
the  type  of  this  group,  it  is  difficult  even 
to  conjecture.  It  was  raised  by  M.  Vibert, 
but  I  believe  he  knows  not  from  what 
source.  The  brilliancy  of  the  flowers 
caused  some  stir  when  it  was  introduced, 
and  cultivators  have  long  been  striving 


to  obtain  full  roses  to  vie  with  it  in  color. 
I  have  raised  several  seedlings,  some 
more  brilliant,  but  none  more  double.  .  .  . 
All  the  kinds  of  this  group  do  not  grow  so 
vigorously  as  the  type:  some  are  moderate 
growers.  .  .  .  The  Gloire  de  Rosomene 
suff'ers  from  severe  frost;  the  progeny  is 
hardy." 

In  addition  to  the  name  type,  Paul 
lists  eleven  other  varieties  under  his 
grouping  of  "Rosa  Indica,  Gloire  de 
Rosomene."  Furthermore  some  of  the 
varieties  he  lists  under  the  Bourbon  classi- 
fication he  refers  back  to  the  above  group. 
Of  the  variety  Gloire  de  Rosomene  (No. 
8,  Group  29)  his  description  is  "Flowers 
crimson  scarlet,  velvety,  sometirnes 
shaded  purple  and  striped  with  white, 
large  and  semi-double;  form,  cupped. 
Habit,  branching;  growth,  vigorous,  pro- 
ducing the  flowers  in  clusters.  A  fine 
Pole  Rose.   A  free  seed-bearer." 

Now  a  "pole  rose"  in  the  England  of 
PauFs  day  was  a  pillar  rose.  In  this  book 
he  describes,  in  great  detail  and  with  il- 
lustrations, his  method  of  growing  them. 
(It  is  still  the  best  guide  I  know  for  any- 
one to  follow  who  wishes  to  grow  pillar 
roses  in  his  garden.)  Yet  despite  his 
describing  it  as  a  "pole  rose,"  Paul,  in 
another  part  of  his  book,  names  "Gloire 
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de  Rosomene''  in  his  list  of  *  Climbing 
roses  of  vigorous  growth,  suited  tor  cover- 
ing arches,  trellis-work,  and  etc.,  quickly. 
Its  name  does  not  appear  in  the  varieties 
he  lists  under  "Pillar  or  Pole  Roses  ; 
nor  does  it  appear,  nor  any  member  ot  its 
group,  in  his  list  of  "Roses  for  Hedges. 
Yet  the  variety  that  is  today  called  by 
the  name  "Gloire  des  Rosomanes    is  ex- 
tensively used  as  a  hedge  in  Calitornia. 
In  that  case,  if  the  variety  is  the  same, 
its    adaptability    for   that   purpose   was 
discovered  much  later,  although  it  seems 
odd  that  a  variety  he  considered  vigorous 
enough  in  the  English  climate  to  cover 
things  quickly  would  lend  itselt  to  the 
restrictions  of  hedge  planting  in  the  lush 
California  climate.    Still  it  may  be  the 
same    variety,    or    it    may    be    another 
member  of  the  classification.    Maybe  the 
noted    old-rose    authority,    Mrs.    F.    L. 
Keays,  would  do  some  of  her  excellent 
detective  work  concerning  it. 

Whatever  else  it  is,  Gloire  des  Roso- 
manes (in  America  it  is  Ragged  Robin)  is 


used   extensively   as   an  understock  by 
southern    California    rose-growers.      Its 
roots  are  said  to  be  particularly  resistant 
to  nematodes,  and  its  sap-flow  claimed  to 
be  highly  agreeable  to  Hybrid  Teas  in 
general  and  Pernetianas  in  particular.   In 
Georgia  it  gives  highly  satisfactory  results 
in  gardens  that  have  ample  drainage;  it 
stalls  or  dies  if  too  much  water  stands 
around  its  roots.  The  belief  held  in  some 
quarters  that  plants  budded  on  it  do  very 
little  after  the  first  year  is  entirely  un- 
founded.   I  know  of  roses  budded  on  it 
now  entering  their  seventh  year  m  pertect 
health  and  in  full  vigor.    It  enjoys  with 
Odorata   22449,   the   happy   faculty    ot 
quickly   establishing   itself  after   spring 
planting,    and    sending   forth   abundant 
growth  and  flowers  the  first  season,    it 
planted  with  drainage  conditions  to  its 
liking,  it,  also  like  Odorata,  transplants 
easily  with  first-year  mortality  rate  at 
the    vanishing    point. — J.    H.    Lowrey, 
Augusta,  Ga. 


October  12  in  a  Denver  Rose-Garden 


A  Maryland  Bloom  Record 


I  am  considering  the  1939  record  bloom 
of  Radiance  for  the  Bellingrath  Gardens, 
Mobile,— about  56  blooms  per  plant  for  a 
period  of  8}4  months. 

For  1939,  from  June  1  to  November  1 
(5-month  period)  my  garden  here  at  Edge- 
wood  Arsenal   produced    18   first-season 
roses  with  a  better  record:  Radiance  62, 
Rouge   Mallerin   59,   Eclipse  61,   Texas 
Centennial  61,  Miss  Rowena  Thom  62, 
Cathrine  Kordes  64,  Talisman  65,  Mrs. 
Pierre  S.  du  Pont  66,   Lady  Margaret 
Stewart   81,      Heinrich   Wendland    82, 
Gloaming  88,  Faience   89,  Duquesa   de 
Pefiaranda  91,  Warrawee  98,  Brazier  104, 
Feu    Pernet-Ducher    132,    Mme.    Louis 
Lens    (White   Briarcliff')    136,    Margaret 
McGredy  140.  The  last  four  named  roses 
produced  blooms   for  the  high   month: 
33,  50,  36,  41.  This  record  was  kept  daily, 
a  separate  card  for  each  rose  of  more  than 
175  difl'erent  varieties.    All  roses,  with 
few  exceptions,  as  Margaret  McGredy, 
Briarcliff,  etc.,  were  disbudded  for  June 
bloom,  but  not  after. 

For  1940,  although  no  card  record  was 


kept,  the  wealth  of  blooms  increased  over 
1939.  Lady  Margaret  Stewart  and  Editor 
McFarland,  extremely  large  plants,  were 
covered  with  blooms  the  entire  season. 
Miss  America  yielded  a  bloom,  on  a  3-foot 
stem,  7  inches  across,  with  petals  2}4 
inches  in  width,  this  measurement  made 
with  a  steel  tape;  the  rose  was  presented  to 
the  Assistant  Commandant  of  the  C.  W. 
School,  who  said  he  had  to  look  several 
times  before  he  could  believe  it  was  a  rose. 
A  feeding  of  Vigoro  was  given  every  30 
days,  with  watering  of  Bi  every  10  days. 
My  1940  garden  had  practically  every 
1940  rose  the  market  aff'orded.    Most  of 
them  were  terrible  disappointments  as 
regards  wealth  of  blooms. — ^John  Kaiser, 
Edgewood,  Md. 

In  Conclusion 

"Alttiough,  even  under  neglect  and  sorrow, 
ttie  Rose  has  smiles  for  all,  it  is  only  to  a  loving 
and  constant  suitor  that  she  clothes  herself  in  all 
her  beauty.  Among  all  the  flowers  of  our  gardens, 
none  is  more  grateful  for  careful  attention,  and 
none  more  abundantly  awards  it.** — Francis 
Parkman,  "The  Book  of  Roses,'*  1866. 


Paraphrasing  the  announcer  on  the 
National  Farm  &  Home  Hour  on  the 
radio,  "It  is  a  beautiful  morning  in 
Denver  today.'*  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  believe  that  any  morning  now  we  may 
wake  up  and  find  all  these  beautiful  roses 
frozen  stiff,  and  that  is  just  exactly  what 
we  may  have  to  look  forward  to,  as  al- 
most any  time  now  we  are  due  for  a 
killing  frost.  Many  years  we  have  had 
them  earlier,  but  if  the  frost  stays  away 
long  enough  for  all  the  buds  now  on  the 
roses  to  open,  we  will  have  the  best  roses 
we  have  had  this  year,  and  that  is  saying 
a  lot  as  the  spring  and  early  summer 
bloom  was  magnificent.  This  has  been  the 
best  rose  year  I  have  experienced  in 
Colorado. 

Why  do  roses  save  up  their  strength  for 
one  final  spurt  of  bloom  which  may  not 
even  get  a  chance  to  open?  Let  us  take  a 
walk  through  the  roses  and  I  can  explain 
what  I  mean.  I  am  now  in  front  of  a  large 
bush  of  Nellie  E.  Hillock  which  has  given 
a  good  account  of  itself  all  year,  its  first 
in  the  garden.  It  is  now  crowned  with  a 
bloom  about  twice  its  normal  size  and  of  a 
depth  of  color  which  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed or  pictured;  next  is  Dolly  Madison 
which  has  a  grand  bloom  not  quite  as 
large  as  Hillock  but  very  large  and  of  an 
equal  strength  of  color.  Last  year  I  made 
the  remark  that  I  liked  Dolly  Madison 
but  would  like  a  little  more  rose.  This 
year  I  have  it.  I  would  almost  nominate 
this  rose  as  the  best  rose  in  the  garden 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  too  loose 
in  its  fully  open  stage;  next  are  Senora 
Gari  and   Feu  Joseph   Looymans,   both 


fine  large  blooms  of  a  grand  color;  next 
comes  several  bushes  of  Roslyn  which 
has  been  in  bloom  almost  every  day  of 
the  year,  and  it  has  size  and  good  color 
even  if  it  is  lacking  in  shape  in  its  open 
stage;  next  come  a  bunch  of  Radiances, 
Mme.  Edouard  Herriots,  Independence 
Days,  and  Betty  Uprichards  which  are 
now,  and  have  been,  loaded  with  blooms. 
Next  come  two  bushes  of  Mme.  Butterfly 
which  are  covered  with  blooms  that  could 
well  be  sold  as  cut-flowers.  The  last  rose 
I  want  to  comment  on  is  Joanna  Hill. 
This  bush  is  about  4  feet  tall,  has  never 
been  without  blooms  that  were  good  in 
any  stage.  I  believe  the  rose  has  every- 
thing that  a  rose  needs  to  make  it  out- 
standing, and  I  nominate  it  as  the  best 
rose  in  the  garden. 

There  are  probably  100  other  roses  in 
the  garden,  some  of  which  are  good,  some 
medium,  and  some  worthless,  but  the 
following  have  given  a  splendid  account 
of  themselves  this  year,  their  first  in  the 
garden :  Max  Krause,  Katharine  Pechtold, 
Comtesse  Vandal,  Charles  P.  Kilham, 
Souv.  d'Alexandre  Bernaix,  Rouge  Mal- 
lerin, Gypsy  Lass,  Lady  Barnby.  But 
what's  the  use!  They  may  all  be  gone 
tomorrow  and  then  all  I  will  have  until 
next  year's  crop  will  be  catalogues  and 
other  reading  matter  on  roses. 

The  killing  frost  came  two  days  later 
but  the  buds  that  were  left  on  the  bushes 
almost  all  opened,  and,  while  not  perfect, 
continued  until  November  6  when  the 
bushes  were  finally  finished  for  this  year. 
— W.  H.  HoEFLE,  Denver,  Colo. 


1940  Dependables 


We  are  told  of  a  recent  letter  from 
England  which  included  the  following: 
"I  have  been  advised  and  even  ordered 
to  retire  from  here  because  of  nearness  to 
an  airfield  which  gets  some  bombing. 
But  I  refused.  No  Germans  can  make  me 
shift  while  my  roses  are  in  bloom." 

Roses  were  wonderful  this  year.  We 
had  a  late  freeze  in  April  and  the  roses 
looked  terrible,  but  they  made  a  quick 
recovery  and  did  well  the  remainder  of 
the  year.    However,  nearly  all  the  best 


roses  we  had  were  too  old  to  report  in  the 
"Proof  of  the  Pudding."  Comtesse  Van- 
dal, Picture,  Editor  McFarland,  Etoile 
de  Hollande,  Rouge  Mallerin,  Caledonia, 
Mme.  Jules  Bouche,  Radiant  Beauty, 
Warrawee,  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
Talisman,  E.  G.  Hill,  Sterling,  McGredy's 
Scarlet,  McGredy's  Yellow,  Mrs.  Sam 
McGredy,  Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria, 
Lady  Ashtown,  and  Dr.  A.  I.  Petyt  were 
the  shining  ones  this  year. — M.  B.  Hick- 
son,  Lynchburg,  Va, 


May  We  Expect  More  Roses  from  Europe  ? 


My  Experience  with  New  Roses 


The  Editor  of  the  American  Rose 
Magazine  has  asked  for  a  statement  as  to 
what  I  thought  would  be  the  situation  m 
Europe  following  the  present  tragic  war 
and  he  refers  to  my  article  m  the  19^9 
American  Rose  Annual,  entitled  Kose- 
Wise  Through  Europe  in  1938,"  at  which 
time  I  wrote: 

••Rose-growing  in  Germany  under  the  Hitler 
regime  is  different!   A  regulatory  Committee  ot 
the  Reich  controls  completely  the  mmimum  and 
maximum  prices  at  which  roses  may  be  sold; 
the  minimum  price  that  mav  be  paid  tor  labor; 
the  right  or  privilege  of  any  hybridizer  or  plants- 
man  to  introduce  a  new  variety,  dependent  upon 
whether  or  not  it  measures  up  to  certain  rigid 
standards.     No   plantsman    may   offer   tor  sale 
without  Government  consent  any  new  rose  trom 
another  country.    Preference  in  the  Reich  nat- 
urally is  given  to  roses  of  German  origin,  but 
great  care  is  exercised  to  avoid  the  introduction 
of  any  but  the  best.    Any  kind  of  rose  may  be 
permitted  export.    All  the  novelties  submitted 
for   introduction    are   first   tested   at   the   great 
German  rose-garden  at  Sangerhausen,  and  are 
also  inspected  by  a  Committee  of  the  Reich  on 
frequent   visits   to  the   nurseries.    Commercial 
owners  of  novelties  are  made  secure  m  the  right 
of  exclusive  production,  which  right  they  may 
share  by  licensing  other  selected  firms— a  tech- 
nique  that  parallels  closely  the   present   plant 
patent  practice  in  America.        , .    ,      .         .      , 

•*Herr  Kordes  reported  that  his  business  in  the 
growing  and  sale  of  rose  plants  has  more  than 
doubled  since  the  inauguration  of  the  present 
regime.  This  year  he  had  1,100,000  roses,  and  not 
one  left  unsold.  To  the  city  of  Leipzig  alone  he 
sold  100,000  plants,  and,  believe  me,  the  cities  ot 
Germany  are  blooming  with  roses  as  never  I  saw 
them  bloom  before.  _ 

"My  greatest  eye-opener  m  Germany,  re- 
vealing the  power  of  propaganda  to  promote 
home  gardening,  was  the  great  Reichgartenshau 
at  Essen,  a  mammoth  affair.  It  was  set  in  a  large 
park  arboretum  background  with  40  to  50  acres 
devoted  to  gardens  of  all  types,  as  well  as  pavil- 
ions, auditoriums,  and  interior  displays.  Seem- 
ingly the  entire  enterprise  was  designed  to 
stimulate  and  develop  among  the  German  people 
a  deeper  interest  and  participation  in  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  things  which  come  from  the 
soil.  A  beautiful  stone-enclosed  area  was  devoted 
to  novelty  roses  of  German  origin." 

As  to  the  future,  it  is  not  easy  to  pre- 
dict. Trade  barriers  may  intervene  and 
prevent  the  export  from  Europe  and  the 
import  into  America  of  novelty  roses. 

From  correspondence  had  with  in- 
dividual rose-growers  on  both  sides  the 
war  front,  I  know  that  hybridizations  of 
novelty  roses  have  proceeded  at  an  even 
intensified  rate.    Local  or  national  sales 


have  fallen  to  a  fraction  of  their  former 
volume,  but  the  rose  hybridizers*  hope  is 
in  the  future,  always  strong.  To  be  sure, 
in  the  British  Isles  production  ot  food 
stocks  has  been  the  chief  aim  ot  soil 
workers.  Intensive  rose-culture  has  been 
adjourned,  for  war  is  devastating.  Vast 
dislocations  of  previous  economic  opera- 
tions and  relationships  can  be  assumed, 
but  the  time  will  come  when  industry  is 
resumed,  when  roses  will  again  be  cher- 
ished, sought,  and  obtained  to  minister 
to  the  contentment  of  the  people.  Pro- 
duction, sale,  and  purchase  of  rose  plants, 
therefore,  are  likely  to  depend  on  the 
eventual  new  economic  set-up. 

As  an  indication  of  what  may  be  ex- 
pected from  continental  Europe,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  the  way  to  recall  that  in 
pre-war  Germany  there  was  no  restriction 
by  the  Reich  of  the  export  of  novelty 
roses  to  America,  though  at  the  same 
time  no  new  variety  of  rose  might  be 
introduced  in  Germany  unless  approved 
by  the  Horticultural  Commission  of  the 
Reich.  That  dictatorial  government  fixed 
a  floor  and  ceiling  prices  for  roses,  sup- 
posedly preventing  extortion  by  providing 
for  selling  at  a  price  lower  than  would 
provide  a  fair  profit.  It  is  also  significant 
that  during  the  years  1937  and  1938,  the 
volume  of  rose  sales  within  Germany 
increased,  chiefly  for  use  in  public  plant- 
ings. The  extent  of  the  use  of  roses, 
especially  the  Floribundas,  in  public 
parks  was  notable. 

A  letter  from  Pedro  Dot,  at  Barcelona, 
indicates  that  he  has  transferred  his 
hybridizing  operations  to  the  island  of 
Mallorca,  and  has  set  up  his  laboratories 
at  Alcanada.  Mr.  Dot  writes  as  though 
he  were  ready  to  resume  normal  opera- 
tions. Mr.  L.  Pahissa  is  gravely  ill. 
Their  spring  season  was  a  month  earlier 
than  usual. — Robert  Pyle,  West  Grove, 
Pa. 

Roses  During  Winter 

Will  someone  who  has  grown  and 
bloomed  roses  in  his  home  during  winter 
tell  us  about  it.  The  Secretary  is  often 
asked  for  advice  on  growing  potted  Roses 
in  a  living  room. 


WHILE  some  people  feel  that 
new  roses  are  originated  prin- 
cipally to  increase  sales,  I  think 
this  is  not  true.  Hybridizers  throughout 
the  world  have  been  working  diligently 
to  produce  roses  that  are  vigorous  and 
more  disease-resistant,  and  each  year 
they  have  brought  forth  developments  of 
lovely  new  varieties,  often  definitely 
better. 

Our  experience  with  Dicksons  Red  has 
been  very  pleasing.  It  is  a  strong,  up- 
right bush,  producing  roses  of  unusual 
tones  of  red,  and  having  a  pleasing 
fragrance.  The  buds  are  not  long,  and 
the  shades  of  red  vary  with  the  season, 
but  in  spite  of  these  faults  it  is  a  prolific 
bloomer  and  has  proved  disease-resistant. 

California  is  in  the  novelty  class.  The 
plants  are  strong-growing  and  the  buds 
themselves  are  very  beautiful,  but  in 
midsummer  the  flower  lacks  petals  and 
is  much  smaller  than  in  the  early  season. 
This  rose  was  originated  in  California, 
and  will  probably  do  better  on  the  West 
Coast  than  in  our  climate. 

World's  Fair,  a  Hybrid  Polyantha,  is  a 
lovely  rose  of  deepest  red.  The  blooms 
are  about  23^  inches  across,  with  four  or 
five  in  a  cluster,  and  are  produced  pro- 
fusely, especially  in  the  fall.  However,  the 
rose  blues  badly  with  intense  sun.  Even 
though  World's  Fair  is  a  lovely  rose,  in 
my  opinion  it  does  not  come  up  to  Hol- 
stein,  which  is  also  red,  but  never  blues, 
blooms  constantly  all  summer,  and  is 
most  satisfactory  for  mass  planting. 


Of  the  other  new  roses  introduced  in 
recent  years,  we  consider  Mme.  Henri 
Guillot  an  excellent  sort.  The  buds  are 
carmine-orange,  opening  into  flowers  of 
rich  orange-scarlet  which  make  splendid 
cut-flowers.  The  plants  are  strong,  with 
large,  glossy  foliage.  This  rose  is  hard  to 
distinguish  from  Mme.  Charles  Mallerin, 
which  has  proved  equally  as  good  in 
growth,  bloom  and  foliage. 

We  think  the  best  white  rose  is  Rex 
Anderson,  an  excellent  bloomer  with 
long-pointed  buds  opening  into  full 
flowers,  having  a  delightful  fragrance. 
The  bushes  are  strong,  having  canes  well 
furnished  with  healthy,  glossy  green 
foliage,  and  the  plant  is  disease-resistant. 

The  Doctor,  with  its  long-pointed 
buds  opening  into  enormous,  intensely 
fragrant,  silvery  pink  blooms,  is  to  me  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  pink  roses.  However, 
the  plant  really  needs  a  doctor,  as  it  lacks 
vigor  and  strength.  Despite  its  weakness, 
I  have  been  repaid  many  times  with  the 
lovely  blooms. 

A  new  rose  that  has  impressed  me 
very  much  is  Poinsettia.  It  fades  some  in 
the  hot  sun,  but  no  more,  if  as  much, 
than  any  other  red  rose.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely strong-growing  plant  that  holds 
and  displays  its  flowers  well. 

Hector  Deane  is  a  rose  I  think  many 
will  like.  The  long-pointed  buds  of 
crimson  with  orange  base  are  ideal  for 
cutting,  and  are  very  fragrant.  It  has 
shown  fine  growth,  and  is  a  good  bloomer. 

Satan,  a  very  dark  red  rose,  I  did  not 


The  1941  Annual  will  be  out  very  soon. 

Are  your  1941  dues  paid? 

If  not,  please  use  the  coupon  on  the  other 
side  so  we  can  mail  your  copy. 


NOTICE 

We  need   another   1916  Annual,    Does  any 
member  know  of  one  for  sale? 
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find  unusually  exciting.  The  foliage  and 
growth  are  good,  and  in  the  spring  there 
were  a  few  fine  flowers,  but  I  will  have  to 
wait  for  more  bloom  before  I  can  recom- 
mend this  plant.  Probably  cooler  weather 
will  bring  more  and  better  blooms. 

Rome  Glory  is  another  red  rose  which 
has  done  exceedingly  well  and  shows 
promise  of  being  even  better  in  the  cool 

weather  of  fall.  „  . 

R  M.  S.  Queen  Mary  has  done  well  m 
our  *  garden,  and  Eternal  Youth  and 
Steriing  both  produced  an  abundance  ot 
lovely  blooms  throughout  the  summer. 

Another  Hybrid  Polyantha  that  has 
been  very  good  is  Betty  Prior.  The 
flower  resembles  the  red  dogwood  in 
shape  and  size,  and  is  a  lively  red,  turning 
to  shell-pink.  It  blooms  in  large  clusters 
and  is  a  very  prolific  bloomer.  The  plants 
are  of  medium  height  and  bushy. 

I  do  not  believe  any  garden  should  be 
without  Carillon.  The  buds  are  beautiful 
as  cut-flowers  and  open  into  lovely 
blooms.  It  does  not  hold  its  foliage  well, 
but  even  this  can  be  overlooked  for  the 
many  beautiful  flowers. 

Of  the  white  Polyanthas,  the  best 
bloomer  of  all  is  Summer  Snow.  The 
plants  are  low  and  very  bushy,  and  are 
literally  covered  with  clusters  of  double 
white  roses  from  early  spring  until  frost. 

A  fitting  companion  for  Summer  Snow 
is  Snowbank.  This  plant  is  a  little  larger 
than  Summer  Snow  and  the  blooms  are 
somewhat  larger.  The  buds  are  a  delicate 
pink,  and  turn  to  white  as  they  open. 
It  is  a  prolific  bloomer,  probably  not  as 


eood  as  Summer  Snow.  However,  both 
roses  are  lovely  and  well  deserve  a  place 
in  the  rose-garden. 

Four  new  Climbers  worth  comment 
are  Federation,  June  Morn,  Indian  Sum- 
mer and  Hercules. 

Federation,  a  Horvath  rose  is  a  mar- 
velous Climber  having  sparkling  pink 
flowers  with  white  centers.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  large  quantities  and  are 
excellent  for  cutting.  It  has  proved,  here, 
entirely  disease-resistant,  and  is  a  rank 

^^The  most  sensational  Climber  is  Indian 
Summer,  which,  as  the  name  suggests,  is 
of  wonderful  shades  of  copper,  old-rose 
and  burnished  gold.  Buds  are  exquisite  in 
formation.  It  is  a  continuous  bloomer 
and  a  rank  grower. 

June  Morn  had  only  a  few  blooms  this 
year  as  it  was  planted  in  March,  but  the 
flowers  it  had  were  very  pretty.  The 
color  is  watermelon-pink  on  the  inside 
with  gold  on  the  outside.  It  grows 
rapidly  and  shows  promise  of  a  better 
rose  for  next  year. 

Hercules  has  not  done  as  well  as  the 
other  three  Climbers,  perhaps  because  it 
was  moved  in  the  late  spring,  and  1 
cannot  pass  judgment  this  season. 

We  have  enjoyed  our  new  roses  and 
have  been  pleased  with  the  new  shades 
and  habits,  but  at  the  same  time  our 
love  for  the  older  varieties  continues. 
We  shall  always  be  looking  forward  to 
what  we  consider  the  perfect  rose. — Mrs. 
M.  C.  Chrisman,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
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Secretary,  American  Rose  Society,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Herewith  my  dues  for  1941,  as  checked  below: 

[]]  Annual 
$3.50 

for  which  I  enclose  $ — 


[J  3  Years 
$10.00 


n  Sustaining 
$10.00 


[]  Life 
$60.00 


Name. 


Address. 


Make  checks  payable  to  the  American  Rose  Society 
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Roses  —  Defense  —  War 

The  1941  spring  rose  season  seems  a  complete 
"sell  out''  of  good  plants.  There  will  be  "culls,'' 
"discards,"  junk,  available  at  low  prices.  These 
plants  pay  those  who  sell  them  a  far  higher  rate  of 
profit  than  that  possible  to  the  rose-men  who  sell 
on  reputation,  because  they  are  bought  as  junk,  at 
junk  prices.  Some  of  them  actually  grow,  and  they 
may  make  a  real  rosarian.  See  page  130  of  the  1941 
Annual. 

In  America,  as  in  Europe,  roses  help  the  spirit  of 
defense.  See  Dr.  Bailey's  words  on  the  Dedication 
page  of  the  1941  Annual. 

Keep  on  with  Roses! 
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Programme  Ideas 

Local  societies  looking  for  pro- 
gramme ideas  might  get  some  from  the 
1941  Yearbook  of  the  Utah  Rose  Society. 
They  hold  eleven  meetings  each  year  and 
the  1941  programme  follows: 

January.    Artistic  Arm ngeinent  of  Kosts. 
February.    Good  and   Bad  On'i'itics  of  Rose 

Creations  since  1935. 
March.   Adventures  in  Rose-growirig. 
April.   Modern  Roses  in  Color.   (Slides.) 
May.    How  a  New  Rose  is  Created. 
June.   Garden  Tours. 

July.    Breakfast  at  Municipal  Rose-Garden. 
Auiiust.   Annual  Picnic. 
September.    Use  of  Roses  in  Landscaping. 
October.     Round-Table    Discussion    of    Kose- 
growing  Problems. 

November.    Social  and  Annual  Bragfest. 

Thrips  and  Stem  Girdlers 
Control 

Dr.  John  Gray  Gage,  of  Arcadia,  Calif., 
reports  that  again  in  1940  the  brown 
sugar-tartar  emetic  spray  controlled  thrips 
to  his  entire  satisfaction,  and  that  the 
same  spray  appeared  to  control  stem 
girdlers. 

This  brown  sugar-tartar  emetic  spray 
has  been  written  about  by  Dr.  Blauvelt 
on  page  31  of  the  March-April,  1939, 
American  Rose  Magazine;  by  Mrs.  Janice 
A.  Smith  on  page  49  of  the  May-June, 
1939,  American  Rose  Magazine;  by  Dr. 
Gage  on  page  123  of  the  January-Febru- 
ary, 1940,  American  Rose  Magazine;  and 
by  A.  C.  Davis  on  page  106  of  tlie  1940 
American  Rose  Annual. 


Annual  Meeting 

The  1941  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  will  be  held  Sep- 
tember 19  and  20,  1941,  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  we  will  be  guests  of  the 
Potomac  Rose  Society. 

Watch  future  Magazines  for  pro- 
gramme, etc. 

A  Tribute 

in  sending  her  1941  dues,  a  Kansas 
member  writes:  "1  have  enjoyed  roses  a 
good  many  years  without  my  Rose 
Society  membership,  but  now  I  find  my 
rose  pleasures  doubled  with  it." 

Haven't  you  found  this  to  be  your  case 
too?  If  so,  please  tell  your  rose-loving 
friends  alx)ut  the  American  Rose  Society. 
-  The  Sfxketary. 

A  Correction 

In  "Own-Root  Roses  Again"  on  page  9 
of  the  January-February  1941  Magazine, 
the  word  "not"  in  the  seventh  line  should 
read  now,  making  the  sentence  read. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  or  more  of  these 
Roses  are  now  on  their  own  roots. — 
Editors. 

Getting  Rid  of  Rose  Midge 

The  rose  midge  last  year  was  so  bad 
that  after  the  first  June  crop  there  just 
were  not  any  more  blooms.  Even  the 
new  shoots  were  being  eaten  as  fast  as 
they  popped  out.  One  nurseryman  told 
me  it  was  too  much  nitrogen.  A  dozen 
others  gave  me  different  cures;  none 
worked.  At  a  New  York  garden  last  year 
they  had  the  same  thing  and  recom- 
mended tobacco.  When  I  came  home  I 
got  tobacco  dust  direct  from  Wheeling 
and  started  spreading  it  on  the  ground 
and  over  the  bushes  after  first  cutting 
them  down.  I  had  the  finest  fall  bloom 
that  I  have  ever  had,  and  on  Armistice 
Day  had  a  vase  of  twenty  Crimson  Glory 
that  were  the  finest  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
one  thing  I  did  find  was  that  after  every 
rain  it  was  necessary  to  renew  the  cover- 
ing of  tobacco— otherwise,  the  midge 
would  keep  coming  back. — Arthur  W. 
Hay,  Sleubenvillf,  Ohio. 


Come  to  Reading  in  June 


The  1941  Summer  Meeting  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  will  be  held  in 
Reading,  Pa.,  June  13  and  14,  1941, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Hotel. 

Registration  is  to  be  in  the  Hotel  from 
8  to  10  A.M.,  June  13.  (Registration 
fee,  $4.00.) 

The  Reading  Rose  Society  will  stage 
a  Rose  Show  in  the  Hotel  and  it  will 
be  open  to  members  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  at  10  A.M.,  June  13. 
Luncheon  will  be  served  at  12  noon,  also 
in  the  Hotel,  after  which  the  members 
will  be  taken  to  the  new  Municipal 
Rose-Garden  for  its  dedication. 

After  the  dedication  of  the  garden, 
members  will  return  to  the  Hotel  for  a 
Round  Table  Meeting. 

The  banquet  at  the  Reading  Country 
Club  has  been  set  for  7  P.M.,  with  Dr. 
J.  Horace  McFarland,  Editor  and  Presi- 
dent Emeritus,  and  Dr.  Charles  V. 
Covell,  Trustee  of  the  American  Rose 
Society,  as  speakers. 


Program  for  the  second  day  has  not 
been  completed,  but  the  Committee  as- 
sures us  it  will  be  interesting  and  will  be 
published  in  full  in  the  May-June 
Magazine. 

A  visit  to  the  home  of  Trustee  C.  R. 
McGinnes,  who  has  one  of  the  largest  col- 
lections of  old  and  rare  roses,  as  well  as  all 
the  newest  ones,  is  a  treat  on  the  program. 

After  the  meeting  everyone  will  want 
to  visit  the  great  Hershey  Rose-Garden 
where  several  thousand  rose  plants  have 
been  added  since  last  season.  There  are 
also  lovely  municipal  gardens  not  too 
far  away  from  Reading  at  Allentown 
and  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Every  member  who  can  possibly  do  so 
is  urged  to  attend  the  Reading  meeting. 

Room  rates  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hotel  are  $3  to  $4  single,  and  $4.50  to 
$6.00  double.  Make  your  own  reserva- 
tion for  rooms,  notifying  Fred  S.  Glass, 
470  Birch  Street,  Reading,  Pa.,  stating 
number  in  your  party,  if  you  expect  to 
attend. 


A  Wisconsin  Park  Rose-Garden 


In  most  cases  at  least 
fifty  plants  of  one  variety 
are  grouped,  although 
some  beds  contain  several 
hundred  plants  in  several 
varieties.  They  are  very 
well  kept. — Oscar  Stein- 
HORST,  Mayville,  Wis. 


The  pictures  are  of  the 
rose-garden  in  Whitnall 
Park,  iVlayville,  Wis. 

In  this  rose-garden  are 
represented  all  classes  and 
many  of  the  newer  varie- 
ties, with  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately five  thousand 
plants. 
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Thoughtful  Protection  Experiences 


AS  WILL  be  remembered,  the  fall  of 
A  1938  was  particularly  warm  here  m 
^  ^  the  East,  especially  in  New  Jersey, 
close  to  New  York.  October  was  above 
average  and  November  had  barely  a  few 
temperatures  in  the  high  twenties  here  at 
Montclair  until  through  the  23d.  As  a 
consequence,  roses,  which  do  not  seem  to 
mind  light  frost,  were  still  plugging  along 
merrily,  blooming  and  sending  up  new 
wood  when,  overnight,  the  temperature 
dropped  to  19°  F.,  and  the  24th  had  a 
maximum  of  31°!  On  the  morning  of  the 
25th  it  was  14°,  and  the  26th  saw  11  ! 
Fortunately,  however,  twelve  inches  of 
snow  had  fallen  on  the  24th.    I  was  truly 

thankful. 

After  the  first  few  days  of  December 
the  weather  moderated  and  the  middle  of 
the  month  saw  the  ground  again  bare. 
About  eight  inches  of  leaves  were  placed 
in  the  beds  at  this  time  as  the  regular 
winter  protection. 

The  following  spring  showed  some  m- 
teresting  facts.    No  roses  had  been  lost 
by  the  sudden  severe  freeze  on  the  soft, 
even-growing,  wood  but  I  noted  a  black 
band  encircling  many  canes  at  just  the 
surface  level  of  the  November  snowfall. 
These  bands  were  darkest  at  the  bottom 
where  they  made  quite  a  clear-cut  ring, 
and  gradually  faded  to  the  normal  green 
through   about  one  and   a   half  to   two 
inches  of  stem.    Above  the  area  of  dis- 
coloration I  observed  only  normal  green 
bark  and  evidently  no  injury.    In  other 
words,  though  the  wood  was  soft,  only 
that  portion  of  the  cane  just  at  and  above 
the  snow  had  been  hurt.  Below  the  snow, 
and   from   several   inches  above   it,   the 
wood  was  not  affected.   Why  was  this  so, 
and  what  significance  did  this  phenom- 
enon have  for  rose  protection?    For  my 
answer  to  the  "why"  I  had  recourse  to  an 
old  hobby. 

As  is  well  known  in  meteorological 
circles,  cooling  of  the  atmosphere  by 
radiation  takes  place  very  largely  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  be  it  stone,  soil, 
sand,  grass,  snow,  or  what  have  you.  The 
free  atmosphere  loses  its  heat  but  slowly. 
As  a  consequence,  night-time  sees  the 
air  temperatures  in  the  lowest  layers  of 


air  progressively  cooler  as  one  measures 
nearer  and  nearer  the  earth's  surface  and 
the  minimum  temperatures  are  recorded 
at  the  surface  itself.    This  phenomenon, 
which  is  known  as  inversion  since  it  con- 
tradicts the  normal  lowering  of  tempera- 
ture with  height,  is  accentuated  at  times 
when  there  are  no  clouds  and  when  there 
is  little  or  no  wind.   In  a  few  observations 
in  my  own  garden  I  have,  myself,  noted 
on  several  occasions  a  difference  of  as 
much  as  15  degrees  between  snow  surface 
and  4  feet  above  the  snow.   A  difference 
of   10  degrees   is   nothing   unusual.     In- 
vestigators of  the  subject  estimate  that 
there  could  be  a  difference  of  as  much  as 
72   degrees   under   ideal   conditions.    Of 
course  these  cannot  occur  in  nature,  yet 
so-called    inversions   of  as   much   as  40 
degrees  have  actually  been  observed.    It 
is   safe  to   assume,    therefore,   that   the 
temperature  at  the  surface  of  the  snow  in 
my  garden  in  the  early  morning  of  No- 
vember 26,  1938,  was  zero  or  lower;  pos- 
sibly as  low  as    -10°.    This  was  very 
severe  for  soft  rose  wood  and  readily  ac- 
counts for  the  dark  circles  of  injured  bark 
at  snow-surface  height.   It  is  notable  that 
later  in  the  winter,  when  the  air  about  the 
upper  portions  of  the  stems   had   itself 
cooled  to  3°,  no  injury  was  caused  to  the 
then-hardened  wood. 

This  experience  gave  me  new  respect 
for  the  Hybrid  Tea  roses.  They  certainly 
are  not  so  tender  as  I  had  been  lead  to 
believe  from  various  articles  read.  Was 
all  the  protection  advocated  really  neces- 
sary? I  wondered,  and  determined  to 
put  my  plants  to  the  test. 

The  fall  of  1939  saw  much  more  favor- 
able conditions,  with  temperatures  normal 
or  below  and  the  plants  well  hardened  off 
by  the  time  of  the  onset  of  really  cold 
weather.  All  through  that  winter  the 
plants  stood  without  a  bit  of  protection — 
and  it  was  a  tough  winter,  as  all  of  us  here 
in  the  East  can  remember.  January 
averaged  21.5°  with  an  average  minimum 
of  14.1°  and  a  minimum  of  3°.  Moreover, 
it  had  only  a  few  inches  of  snow;  most  of 
the  time  none,  or  an  inch  or  less.  Febru- 
ary and  March  were  warmer  and  with 
decidedly  more  snow  for  protection. 


Spring  growth  disclosed  that  out  of 
130  plants — most  of  them  only  one  plant 
of  a  variety  with  no  more  than  three  of 
any  variety  and  practically  all  Hybrid 
Teas — one  plant  only  was  lost,  a  Gren- 
oble. The  injury  to  this  plant  was  not,  so 
far  as  I  could  determine,  to  the  upper 
canes,  but  occurred  below  the  ground- 
level  and  just  above  the  union.  Shoot 
after  shoot  started  up  but  each,  in  turn, 
died  off,  and,  on  inspection,  the  bark  for 
several  inches  below  the  ground-level 
was  found  to  be  loose  and  breaking.  The 
plant  was  carefully  burned  on  suspicion 
of  diseased  condition  rather  than  of  frost 
damage.  Perhaps,  also,  it  had  been 
planted  too  deeply.  The  score  of  survival, 
therefore,  was  over  99  per  cent.  How- 
ever, I  did  note  varying  degrees  of  injury 
in  a  number  of  plants.  Inspection  showed 
that  most  of  this  injury  was  on  the  sunny 
side,  indicating  the  sun  as  a  major  factor 
of  trouble. 

Varieties  which  suffered  were  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  Texas  Centennial,  Ville 
de  Paris,  Clarice  Goodacre,  President 
Boone,  Chateau  de  CIos  Vougeot,  and 
Snowbird.  Of  these  the  first  two  suffered 
most,  with  plainly  noticeable  injury  to 
canes.  Trouble  on  the  others  was  not 
visible  except  as  evidenced  by  a  slow 
starting  in  spring  and  rather  weak  growth 
for  some  weeks. 

So  much  for  the  experience  of  two 
winters,  and  here  we  are  in  the  rnidst  of 
the  third.  This  year  I  have  decided  to 
take  a  middle  course  and  give  the  plants 
a  modification  of  my  original  method  of 
protection:  leaves.  Clipped  shrubbery 
branches  supply  about  six  to  eight  inches 
of  base.  On  top  of  these  have  been  placed 
a  few  inches  of  oak  leaves  held  in  place 
by  a  few  evergreen  boughs.  This  gives,  in 
all,  about  eight  to  ten  inches  of  pro- 
tected cane.  I  feel  sure  there  will  be  no 
injury  unless  we  get  some  very  excep- 
tional weather. 

As  a  result  of  experience  so  far  I  would 
offer  the  following  suggestions  as  to  rose- 
protection.  The  following  points  are  to 
be  noted. 

Rose-protection  is  primarily  directed 
against  two  factors  of  winter  weather:  low 
temperatures,  and,  what  may  be  even 
more  important,  low  humidities  associated 


with  high  winds  and  the  consequent  dry- 
ing effect  on  the  thin-skinned  canes  of  the 
rose.  Drying  effects  are  also  produced  by 
the  warming  of  the  canes,  particularly  in 
late  spring,  by  strong  sunlight.  Material, 
must  therefore  be  provided  which   will 
as  effectively  as  possible  guard  against 
these  evils.   Among  such  materials  snow 
is  about  the  best  protector  we  can  have. 
If  in  a  region  of  abundant  and  steady 
snow-cover,  no  other  aid  is  needed,  unless 
in  a  region  of  extremely  low  temperatures 
which  last  for  extended  periods  of  time. 
There  are  three  reasons  for  the  value  of 
snow.    It  is,  first  of  all,  a  very  fine  in- 
sulating material.  Secondly,  it  surrounds 
the  plants  with  100  per  cent  humidity — 
therefore  allows  no  drying  out.   Thirdly, 
it  completely  protects  from  wind.    The 
factor  of  wind  is  a  very  important  one 
and  related  to  the  second  point,  humidity. 
My  own  garden  is  well  protected  from 
violent  winds,  thanks  to  near-by  buildings 
and  trees.  As  a  consequence,  I  have  never 
noted  injury  I  could  ascribe  to  this  factor, 
the    canes    remaining    fresh    and    green 
practically    to   the   tips   through    every 
winter.  At  my  brother's  home,  however, 
which  is  only  two  miles  away,  his  rose-bed 
is  exposed  to  the  full  sweep  of  our  strong- 
est winds.   Were  these  winds  moist,  they 
would  do  no  more  than  structural  damage, 
but,  unfortunately,  the  strongest  winds 
(north  and  northwest)  are  driest,  and  as 
a  result,  many  of  his  plants  were  killed 
last  year  down  to  the  top  of  the  soil  and 
manure  which  he  had  used  for  protection! 
I   am  afraid  that  had  my  unprotected 
plants  a  location  as  exposed  as  his,  last 
year's  experiment  would  have  been  rather 
disastrous.    Evaporation  from  a  surface 
is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  factors  of  humidity, 
velocity  of  air-movement,  and  tempera- 
ture, and  though  the  temperatures  were 
low,  the  high  wind  velocity,  with  the  low 
humidity,  were  too  much  for  the  thin 
skins  of  many  of  the  roses  exposed. 

But  lacking  enough  and  steady  snow 
cover,  as  most  of  us  do,  what  is  the  best 
cover?  There  has  been  much  written. 
Soil  is  advocated  by  the  majority,  and 
certainly  it  does  a  good  job  when  it  can 
be  kept  in  place.  Personally,  I  have 
found  that  most  of  it  is  washed  away 
by  rain  and  alternate  thawing  and  freez- 
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ing  by  the  time  the  strong  winds  and  hot 
sun  of  March  start  to  get  in  their  work. 
If  soil  is  used  it  must  be  covered  to  pre- 
vent this  erosion.  Moreover,  in  a  winter 
like  the  last  one  here  we  would  find  un- 
covered soil  frozen  to  the  depth  of  about 
twelve  inches.  Therefore,  since  soil  must 
be  covered  anyhow  (to  prevent  deep 
freezing  and  erosion),  I  prefer  to  use  a 
straight  top  cover  of  a  sort  that  will  keep 
the  stems  reasonably  moist  without  in- 
troducing objectionable  foreign  matter, 
such  as  weed  seeds  and  fungus.  For  this 
purpose  I  have  found  nature's  own  cover 
—leaves— excellent,  and  particularly  oak 
leaves.  Lacking  leaves  one  can  use  salt 
hay  or  some  artificial  product,  of  which 
there  are  several  on  the  market.  In 
windy  locations  be  sure  to  use  something 
to  hold  down  the  cover,  or  else  enclose 
with  wire.  If  your  situation  is  inclined  to 
be  wet  (my  own  beds  are  sunken  two 
inches),  it  is  well  to  keep  leaves  from 
direct  contact  with  the  ground  by  use  of  a 
primary  layer  of  shrub  cuttings,  corn- 
stalks, or  other  coarse  material.  This  will 
keep  the  leaves   from   becoming  exces- 


sively soggy— yet  to  tell  the  truth  I  have 
used  even  Norway  maple  leaves  in  direct 
contact  with  the  ground  and  observed  no 
ill  effects— except  to  my  hands  when  I 
pulled  the  wet  and  cold  mess  off  m  the 
spring.  I  have  never  noticed  any  stem 
rot  induced  by  the  presence  of  very  wet 
leaves  in  the  course  of  two  seasons'  pro- 
tection, with  leaves  lying  directly  on  the 

ground. 

But  whatever  you  do,  remember  that 
roses  are  not  so  very  tender  after  all. 
Certainly,  I  can  say,  as  a  result  of  this 
experience  that  the  Hybrid  Tea  roses  can 
take  it— and  a  lot  of  it.  They  appear  to  be 
able  to  stand  as  low  as  10°  even  at  the 
sudden  end  of  a  warm  fall,  and  zero  at 
least  when  really  dormant.  Their  main 
enemy  over  a  large  part  of  our  country  is, 
to  my  mind,  drying  by  wind  and  low 
humidity  in  winter  and  by  sun  and  wind 
in  early  spring  before  the  sap  has  really 
started  to  run:  the  so-called  "burning" 
effect.  Give  protection  from  excessive 
cold  and  from  drying  and  you  need  never 
fear  that  winter  will  take  much  of  a  toll. — 
Philip  H.  Cox,  Jr.,  Upper  Montclair, 
N.J. 


Is  Your  Best  Rose  Here? 

Last  summer  we  asked  you  to  name  the 
one  rose,  old  or  new,  that  gave  the  most 
satisfaction  during  1940.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  repeated  the  request  t\vice 
afterward  in  later  issues  of  the  Magazine, 
but  133  returns  were  received.  These 
came  from  37  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Canada.  There  were  69 
different  roses  named,  with  only  13  va- 
rieties having  3  or  more  votes.  The  13 
and  their  standing  follows:  Crimson 
Glory  19,  Etoile  de  Hollande  9,  Editor 
McFarland  5,  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
5,  Christopher  Stone  4,  Comtesse  Vandal 
4,  Golden  Dawn  4,  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy  4, 
Texas  Centennial  4,  Condesa  de  Sastago 
3,  Hinrich  Gaede  3,  Mme.  Joseph  Per- 
raud  3,  President  Macia  3. 

Six  varieties  received  2  votes  each,  and 
51  other  varieties  1  vote  each.  Six  of  the 
51  were  Climbers,  5  Polyanthas,  and  1 

a  Tea. 

If  there  had  been  enough  returns  to 
make    a    really    representative   showing 


this  would  indicate  that  Crimson  Glory 
was  far  and  away  our  one  best  rose,  but 
the  opinion  of  less  than  4  per  cent  of 
3,600  members  does  little  more  than 
name  13  splendid  roses. 

The  fact  that  less  than  4  per  cent  of  our 
members  troubled  to  comply  with  our 
request  is  to  be  deplored,  as  symposiums 
such  as  this  have  considerable  value.  The 
American  Rose  Society  enrolls  several 
hundred  new  members  every  year,  many 
of  whom  are  beginners  in  rose-growing 
and  eager  for  information  about  the  best 
varieties  to  plant.  The  Secretary  is  fre- 
quently asked  to  recommend  varieties 
for  beginners,  and  it  would  be  of  real 
value  to  the  Society  to  be  able  to  say 
that  our  members  report  certain  varie- 
ties were  their  most  satisfactory  roses 
during  1940.  We  have  the  "Proof  of  the 
Pudding"  and  "The  Best  Ten  Roses  of 
the  Past  Ten  Years"  to  indicate  the  value 
of  the  new  Roses,  but  we  also  need  more 
information  about  the  most  satisfactory 
varieties  regardless  of  vintage. — ^The 
Secretary. 


THREE  years  ago  a  popular  vote  was 
taken    among    rose  amateurs  who 
interest   themselves    in  the  newer 
roses  as  to  what  they  considered  the  best 
ten  roses  introduced    in    the    preceding 
ten   years.     (See  American   Rose   Mag- 
azine,   March-April,    1938,    page    133.) 
Recently  this  survey  was  repeated,  and 
each  rose-grower  was  asked  to  select  the 
best  ten  roses  introduced  in  the  years 
1931-40.  As  in  the  preceding  survey,  no 
qualifications   were   imposed,   each   rose 
fancier  selecting  his  best  ten  w^ith  regard 
to  his  own  locality  and  conditions,  and 
according  to  his  own  ideas  as  to  what  a 
good  rose  should  be.    Everyone  is  aware 
of  the  pitfalls  in  attempting  to  select  the 
"best  ten"  roses  since  these  opinions  and 
local  conditions  vary  so  widely.    Never- 
theless  it  is  hoped   that  this  list  may 
serve  as  a  guide  to  those  members  of  the 
Rose  Society  who  wish  to  try  a  few  roses 
in  their  gardens.    Certainly  it  is  a  far 
better  guide  than  looking  at  color  pictures 
in  a  catalogue.  While  there  may  be  good 
new  roses  not  on  this  list,  a  new  rose 
must  be  good  to  be  in  the  first  ten,  for  it 
must    be    successful    in    many    different 
gardens  to  receive  the  votes. 

Replies  were  received  from  118  rose- 
growers,  almost  exclusively  amateurs, 
residing  in  39  different  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  two  Canadian  provin- 
ces. As  was  to  be  expected,  the  ballots 
varied  widely,  98  varieties  receiving  two 
or  more  votes  while  52  others  received 
one  vote  each.  Yet  one  variety.  Crimson 
Glory,  appears  on  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  ballots,  a  truly  remarkable 
showing.  The  first  five  in  the  national 
ranking  are  also  the  first  five  in  all  sec- 
tional lists  except  the  South.  Evidently 
these  varieties  have  proved  themselves 
over  a  wide  area  and  may  be  considered 
as  successes  for  the  entire  country. 

Below  is  the  national  list  with  separate 
tabulations  for  the  four  sections  of  the 
country.  As  there  were  not  sufficient 
Canadian  votes  for  a  separate  section, 
Ontario  votes  were  counted  in  the  Mid- 
west list,  and  British  Columbia  in  the 
West  list.  After  each  variety  is  the  date 
of  introduction  into  this  country,  and 
the  number  of  votes. 


NATIONAL  RANKING 

1.  Crimson  Glory  (1935),  91. 

2.  Christopher  Stone  (1936),  63. 

3.  Comtesse  Vandal  (1932),  50. 
3.  Eclipse  (1935),  50. 

5.  Condesa  de  Sastago  (1933),  37. 

6.  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud  (1934),  34. 

7.  Angels  Mateu  (1934),  31. 

8.  Sterling  (1933),  29. 

9.  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet  (1934),  28. 
9.  Signora  Piero  Puricelli  (1936),  28. 

RUNNERS-UP 

11.  McGredy's  Yellow  (1933).  24. 

12.  Duquesa  de  Penaranda  (1931),  22. 
12.  McGredy*s  Sunset  (1936),  22. 

12.  Editor  McFarland  (1931),  22. 

15.  Mme.  Henri  Guillot  (1938),  19. 

15.  The  Doctor  (1936),  19. 

17.  McGredy's  Triumph  (1934),  18. 

17.  Snowbird  (1936),  18. 

17.  Texas  Centennial  (1935),  18. 

20.  Picture  (1932).  17. 

THE  SECTIONAL  LISTS 

East     1.  Crimson  Glory,  30. 

2.  Christopher  Stone,  21. 

3.  Comtesse  Vandal,  18. 

3.  Condesa  de  Sastago.  18. 

5.  Eclipse,  16. 

6.  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud,  14. 

7.  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet,  11. 

8.  Angels  Mateu,  10. 

9.  McGredy's  Triumph,  9. 

9.  Sterling.  9. 

South     1.  Crimson  Glory,  23. 

2.  Christopher  Stone,  15. 

3.  Eclipse,  13. 

4.  Snowbird,  11. 

5.  Editor  McFarland,  10. 
5.  Sterling.  10. 

7.  Angels  Mateu,  9. 

8.  Comtesse  Vandal,  8. 

8.  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet,  8. 
8.  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud.  8. 

Midwest     1.  Crimson  Glory,  22. 

2.  Christopher  Stone,  14. 

3.  Comtesse  Vandal,  11. 

3.  Eclipse,  11. 

5.  Condesa  de  Sastago,  9. 
5.  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud,  9. 

7.  Duquesa  de  Pefiaranda,  8. 

8.  McGredy's  Sunset,  7. 

8.  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet.  7. 
8.  Sterling.  7. 

West  1.  Crimson  Glory.  16. 
2.  Christopher  Stone,  13. 
2.  Comtesse  Vandal,  13. 

4.  Signora  Piero  Puricelli,  11. 

5.  Eclipse.  10. 

5.  McGredy's  Yellow.  10. 

7.  Picture,  9.  .„       -, 

8.  Mme.  Henri  Guillot,  7. 
8.  The  Doctor,  7. 

10.  Angels  Mateu,  6. 
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The  "Big  Ten"  consists  of  two  Ameri- 
can roses,  two  Spanish,  two  French,  and 
one  each  from  Italy,  Holland,  England, 
and  Germany.  Pedro  Dot  of  Spain  wins 
the  blue  ribbon  as  the  only  hybridizer 
with  two  creations  in  the  "Big  Ten." 
However  the  McGredy  firm  gets  an 
Honorable  Mention  for  four  roses  among 
the  runners-up. 

Crimson  Glory  leads  the  list  in  all  four 
sections  just  as  President  Herbert  Hoover 
did  in  the  poll  of  three  years  ago.  Al- 
though it  is  one  of  the  new  est  roses  of  the 
list,  Christopher  Stone  runs  second  in  all 
the  lists.  Mme.  Henri  Guillot  is  the 
actual  baby  of  the  list,  being  introduced 
in  1938.  Comtesse  Vandal  seems  to  be 
superb  everywhere  except  in  the  South 
where  it  receives  just  eight  votes,  and 
six  of  these  come  from  Virginia.  Condesa 
de  Sastago  is  popular  in  the  East  and 
Midwest,  but  evidently  does  not  do  so 
well  elsewhere.  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud, 
Mme.  Cochet-Cochet,  and  Sterling  re- 
ceived few  votes  from  the  far  West  but 
are  well  liked  elsewhere.  Signora  seems 
particularly  strong  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. Snowbird,  the  lone  white  rose  of 
the  list,  must  be  especially  fine  for  the 
South,  as  it  receives  11  of  its  18  votes 
there. 

It  is  of  interest  to  compare  this  ranking 
with  that  of  three  years  ago.  In  the 
ranking  twenty  roses  of  that  survey  ap- 
pear twelve  roses  of  the  period  1931- 
1940,  and  are  thus  eligible  for  votes  in 
the  present  balloting.   Ten  of  these  con- 


1940  American  Rose  Society 
Awards 

Since  the  Trustees'  Meeting,  December 
12,  1940,  judges  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Portland  giving  the  scores  of 
roses  judged  at  the  American  Rose 
Society  Test-Garden  in  1940.  Certificates 
of  Merit  have  therefore  been  awarded  to 
Pedro  Dot  for  Majorca,  HT.;  to  E.  B. 
LeGrice  for  Dainty  Maid,  H.Pol.;  to 
Ketten  Bros,  for  Grande  Duchesse  Char- 
lotte, HT.;  and  to  Burbage  Nurseries  for 
Lady  Leconfield,  HT.  All  have  been 
delivered  to  the  Conard-Pyle  Company. 


tinue  successful  and  appear  in  the  present 
top  twenty  roses.  The  two  that  disap- 
pear are  Feu  Pernet-Ducher  and  Hin- 
rich  Gaede,  both  of  which  are  tempera- 
mental growers  and  apparently  for  this 
reason  lost  their  high  ranking.  In  the 
"Big  Ten"  of  the  present  list.  Crimson 
Glory,  Comtesse  Vandal  and  Condesa  de 
Sastago  were  also  in  the  Big  Ten  three 
years  ago;  and  Angels  Mateu,  Signora 
Piero  Puricelli  and  Sterling  are  recent 
in  their  glory  as  they  failed  to  reach  the 
top  twenty  of  three  years  ago. 

While  the  voters  were  not  instructed 
to  restrict  their  choices  to  Hybrid  Teas, 
most  of  them  did  so.  Thus  no  rose  of 
Climber  or  Polyantha  type  appears  on 
the  select  list.  In  the  Climbers,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Curtiss  James  led  the  list  followed 
closely  by  Golden  Glow,  Doubloons, 
Reveil  Dijonnais  and  Elegance  in  that 
order.  In  the  Polyanthas  Donald  Prior 
and  World's  Fair  (Minna  Kordes)  tied 
at  9  votes  with  Rochester  6  and  Carillon 
5  trailing. 

Although  they  were  disqualified  from 
this  survey  because  of  age,  Mrs.  Sam 
McGredy  received  10  votes,  Golden 
Dawn  9  and  President  Herbert  Hoover  8. 
This  may  prove  that  rose  amateurs  do 
not  know  their  dates  of  introduction,  or 
it  may  prove  that  rosarians  stick  by 
their  old  favorites.  In  fact  one  voter 
wrote  "It  (Mrs.  Sam  McGredy)  is  such  a 
fine  rose  I  am  voting  for  it  anyway  al- 
though I  know  the  vote  will  be  disquali- 
fied."— W.  L.  Ayres,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Roses  as  State  Flowers 

From  a  list  of  official  state  flowers  pub- 
lished by  The  Master  Gardener  we  glean 
that  four  states  have  a  rose  as  their 
official  state  flower.  Three  of  them  were 
chosen  by  legislatures  and  the  fourth  by 
the  schools.  These  are:  Georgia,  The 
Cherokee  Rose  (Rosa  laevigata);  Iowa,  the 
Wild  Rose  (Rosa  pratincola) ;*  New  York, 
Rose;  North  Dakota,  The  Prairie  Rose 
(Rosa  arkansana);  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  claims  the  American  Beauty 
Rose. 

♦According  to  "Modern  Roses  11"  R.  pratincola  and 
R.  arkansana  are  the  same  rose  and  are  both  discontinued 
names  of  R.  suffulta  — Editor. 
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A  Denver  Rose-Garden 


It  Can  Be  Done 


An  ideal  rose-garden  can  be  achieved, 
even  in  Colorado,  not  an  ideal  place  to 
grow  roses.  The  accompanying  photo- 
graph proves  it.  I  have  grown  and  seen 
roses  growing  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  but  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
ever  seen  better  roses  anywhere  than 
those  shown  in  the  picture  taken  ir.  my 
garden  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  July  15, 
1940. 

There  are  approximately  200  roses  in 
this  garden,  in  about  125  varieties,  and 
all  were  blooming  in  full  force.  About 
one  hundred  toward  the  top  of  the  pic- 
ture do  not  show,  being  too  low  and  too 
far  away. 

My  first  experience  dates  back  to  1890, 
in  Texas,  when  I  was  about  eight  years 
old.  The  home  place  had  a  number  of 
old  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  one  Agrippina 
which  was  probably  the  only  rose  in 
town  that  bloomed  more  than  once  a  year. 
About  this  time  we  acquired  six  bushes 
which  were  then  called  "Everbloomers." 
They  were  Bride,  Bridesmaid,  Etoile  de 
Lyon,  Meteor,  Queen  of  Bedders,  and 
American  Beauty.  Other  roses  were,  of 
course,  added  as  the  years  went  by;  I 
have  been  at  it  ever  since. 


At  the  time  I  moved  from  Texas  to 
Colorado,  in  1905,  about  the  only  roses 
we  had  were  on  their  own  roots,  and  after 
trying  for  several  years  to  get  one  of  these 
rooted  cuttings  to  make  enough  growth 
in  our  short  season  to  stand  the  long  fall 
and  winter,  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  raising 
roses  in  this  place. 

Subsequently  I  moved  to  southeastern 
Kansas,  an  ideal  place  to  raise  roses,  and 
got  started  all  over.  Later,  I  returned  to 
Denver,  bringing  about  400  bushes  of  all 
sizes  and  ages  with  me.  This  move  was 
accomplished  in  the  middle  of  a  hot 
Kansas  summer,  and  not  one  rose  wilted 
in  transit  and  none  were  lost  in  planting, 
but  it  took  almost  all  night  to  get  them 
planted. 

After  they  appeared  to  be  solidly  at 
home  in  their  new  bed,  I  left  them  in 
charge  of  a  neighbor  who  claims  he  gave 
them  plenty  of  water,  but  when  I  got 
back  most  of  them  were  dead  or  died 
shortly  later.  I  then  started  all  over  again 
and  the  roses  shown  in  the  picture  have 
been  in  their  present  home  two  years  at 
this  writing.  Those  that  do  not  show 
were  planted  this  year. — W.  H.  Hoefle, 
Denver,  Colo. 
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Men's  Rose  Club  of  Virginia 


FOLLOWING  the  request  of  the 
American  Rose  Magazine  for  the 
best  1940  roses,  I  asked  members  ot 
the  Men's  Rose  Club  of  Virginia  to  fur- 
nish me  with  their  choice,  makmg  any 
comments  they  cared  to.  Eleven  of  our 
eighteen  members  have  reported.  Ihey 
have  made  some  interesting  comments, 
not  only  on  the  rose  selected  as  their  best 
for  1940,  but  on  general  rose-culture  as 
well,  which  I  pass  on  to  the  Magazine. 

Three  members  named  Crimson  Glory 
their  best  1940  rose,  one  of  these  mention- 
ing Dainty  Bess  and  Comtesse  Vandal  as 
close  seconds.  One  said  Snowbird,  it  being 
a  "continuous  bloomer,  practically  im- 
mune to  black-spot,  very  hardy,"  and 
that  he  was  going  to  discard  most  other 
whites,  substituting  it.  Another  listed 
Etoile  de  Hollande.  One  said  Editor 
McFarland,  "a  strong,  disease-resistant, 
excellent  blooming  rose,"  with  Snowbird 
as  second  choice.  One  couldn't  decide 
between  Angels  Mateu,  Etoile  de  Hol- 
lande, Signora,  or  Comtesse  Vandal. 

Another  member  said  McGredy's  Sun- 
set was  his  best  because  it  was  "in  bloom 
the  entire  season,  producing  exquisite 
flowers,  even  when  wide  open,  where  the 
general  run  of  others  aren't  worth  a  'cuss' 
at  this  stage."  Another  found  Radio^ 
"a  vigorous  grower,  bloomed  profusely, 
with  blooms  of  rich  color  and  quality," — 

his  best. 

Yet  another  wrote:  "I  have  about 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  nearest 
foolproof  rose  of  fine  habit,  beautiful 
foliage  and  lovely  pink  flowers  is  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Finch,"  with  Mermaid  doing 
"astoundingly  well."  One  member,  who 
has  500  roses,  stated:  "Radiance,  Red 
Radiance  and  Betty  Uprichard  are  as 
much  to  my  rose-liking  as  are  *Hog  and 
Corn'  to  the  Southern  Negro's  diet.  I, 
too,  can't  get  along  without  them." 

Members  were  asked  to  list  several 
recommended  roses  which  have  not 
proved  satisfactory  in  their  gardens. 
Here  they  are:  Rome  Glory,  Eternal 
Youth,  Killarney  Double  White,  Golden 
State,  Pink  Dawn,  Baby  Chateau,  Amelia 
Earhart,  Oswald  Sieper,  Mrs.  Pierre  S. 
du    Pont,    President   Macia,    Gloaming, 


David  O.  Dodd,  Rouge  Mallerin,  Sym- 
phony, E.  G.  Hill,  Margy,  Autumn  and 
Feu  Pernet-Ducher.  Several  tailed^  to 
comment  on  this  question.  But  here  s  a 
real  contribution:  "I  select  a  rose  only  it 
I  find  no  serious  adverse  comment  upon 
it;  virtually  all  have  done  fairly  well. 

*In  response  to  the  question  as  to  the 
best  time  for  planting  roses  m  this  ter- 
ritory, the  majority  favored  fall  planting 
—from  November  20  to  December  15. 
One  stated:  "I  prefer  spring,  but  my 
average  plants  received  have  not  been 
properly  stored."  Rose  nurserymen  please 

tfi  ke  notice! 

A  few  best  Climbers  mentioned  in  the 
replies,  in  order  of  preference,  were: 
Mary  Wallace,  Spanish  Beauty,  Pauls 
Scarlet,  Mermaid,  Silver  Moon,  New 
Dawn,  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  Jacotte,  Dr. 
Huey,  Royal  Scarlet  Hybrid,  Albertine, 
Coralie,  Dr.  Eckener,  Skyrocket,  Climbing 
Radiance,  and  Climbing  Red  Radiance. 
Nearly  all  of  those  commenting  recom- 
mended the  first  eight  Climbers  listed. 

While  there  are  many  other  high-class 
nurserymen  in  the  country,  our  members 
report  that  they  happen  to  buy  their 
roses  "almost  exclusively"  from: 

Bobbink  &  Atkins,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey. 
The  Conard-Pyle  Company,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
Dixie  Rose  Nursery,  Tyler,  Texas. 
Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Roy  Hennessey,  Hillsboro,  Ore. 
Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y. 
Paramount  Nurseries,  West  Grove,  Pa. 
George  H.  Peterson,  Fair  Lawn,  N.  J. 
Virginia  Rose  Gardens,  HoIIins,  Va. 

These  are  listed  alphabetically  instead  of 
"order  of  preference." 

Would  it  be  unfair  to  quote  some  of 
the  men?  One  says:  "Hennessey  has  the 
best  plants  I  have  ever  seen."   Another: 
"Star   Roses  Grow.     I   buy  almost  ex- 
clusively from  Conard-Pyle."    Another: 
"Paramount  plants  all  have  growth  size 
and    vigorous    appearance   of    Radiance 
bushes  and  are  all  consistently  larger  than 
others'  plants.  It  is  really  interesting  and 
disgusting  to  compare  Paramount  plants 
with  others,  side  by  side,  just  before  plant- 
ing.   I  say  all  this  with  no  malice.    Am 
merely  stating  facts,  as  the  bushes  speak 
for  themselves." 


Commenting  on  rose-culture  in  general, 
one  member  wrote: 

"During  the  past  three  summers  I  have  not 
been  troubled  with  black-spot.  I  attribute  this 
to  the  fact  that  I  used  more  potash  than  fer- 
tilizers provide,  which  I  get  from  tobacco  stems, 
and  I  think  that  this  is  the  secret  of  my  success  in 
controlling  black-spot.  My  plants  last  year  were 
at  their  all-time  peak.  I  have  used  Coposil  the 
past  two  years  for  some  of  my  spraying,  and  the 
other  has  been  a  simple  mixture  of  my  own.  I 
expect  to  use  the  latter  entirely  next  year,  pro- 
vided it  controls  black-spot.  The  spray  spreads 
well  and  costs  very  little  to  make  If  it  completely 
controls  black-spot  next  year,  I  will  probably 
have  it  patented  and  marketed.  The  only 
question  in  my  mind  is  whether  this  spray  is 
controlling  black-spot,  or  those  raw  tobacco 
stems  that  I  use  in  abundance.  I  hope  to  find  out 
next  year  which  it  is.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
both  are  doing  the  work  jointly." 

So,  you  see,  some  of  our  men  are  experi- 
menting,    and    apparently    with    good 

results. 

One  of  our  most  successful  rose  garden- 
ers lists  the  following  as  his  "favorite" 
roses: 

Red:  Crimson  Glory,  Etoile  de  Hollande, 
Poinsettia. 


Dark  Pink:  Editor  McFarland,  Sterling. 

Light  Pink:  Comtesse  Vandal,  Warrawee, 
Mme.  Cochet-Cochet. 

Multicolored:  Angels  Mateu,  Condesa  de 
S&stago,  President  Herbert  Hoover. 

White:  Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria,  Caledonia. 

Yellow:  Eclipse,  Soeur  Therese,  Mrs.  Pierre 
S.  du  Pont. 

Single:  Dainty  Bess. 

Continuing,  he  reported: 

"Last  December,  after  cleaning  up  beds 
thoroughly,  I  covered  them  with  cow-manure 
and  then  with  pine-needles.  During  the  winter 
I  gave  them  a  thorough  going  over  with  a  dor- 
mant spray.  I  did  not  prune  last  March  as  low  as 
usual.  Alternated  each  week  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  sulphur  dust.  I  used  a  4-8-12  fer- 
tilizer every  two  weeks  from  April  1  to  September 
1,  cultivating  the  beds  every  two  weeks  all 
season.  In  early  August  I  went  over  all  my 
plants  and  cut  out  all  weak  growth.  Dead  wood 
was  kept  cut  out  at  all  times  and  any  bad  or 
diseased  leaves  picked  up  twice  a  week  and 
burned.  Had  very  little  black-spot,  despite  the 
rainy  season." 

Thus  reported  members  of  the  Men's 
Rose  Club.— Curtis  O.  Roberson, 
Secretary. 


France  Keeps  on  With  Roses 

The  great  journal  of  the  "Societe 
Fran^aise  des  Rosieristes,"  known  for 
many  years  to  those  of  us  who  follow 
the  rose  world  as  "Les  Amis  des  Roses," 
has  just  sent  out  from  Lyons  a  notable 
historical  number  dated  April-December, 
1940,  giving  the  history  of  the  rose  at 
Lyons  for  a  full  century.  This  French 
organization,  through  which  has  passed  the 
full  tide  of  the  great  roses  sent  out  by  the 
growers  who,  like  Pernet-Ducher,  Charn- 
bard,  Mallerin,  Meilland,  Gaujard  m 
later  years,  have  really  glorified  the 
Queen  of  Flowers,  is  slightly  older  than 
the  American  Rose  Society,  having  been 
organized  in  1895. 

In  the  magazine  is  printed  this  state- 
ment: 

"Our  Society  wishes  through  this  exceptional 
issue  to  show  its  confidence  in  the  destiny  of  our 
country.  Is  not  horticulture  and  especially  the 
culture  of  the  rose  the  symbol  of  the  hope  which 
ought  to  sustain  each  French  heart  comforted 
by  the  presence  of  the  Conqueror  of  Verdun  at 
the  head  of  our  country?  In  spite  of  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulties  we  wish  to  put  out  this 


number  of  the  Magazine  which  would  go  into 
the  files  of  our  Society  and  make  up  for  the  in- 
terruption due  to  the  affairs  of  the  summer  of 
1940.  This  year  we  have  put  out  only  two 
numbers.  If  "we  have  treated  in  this  issue  only 
Lyonnaise  questions  it  is  because  we  have  at 
hand  only  local  news,  cut  off  as  we  are  from  our 
friends  who  are  in  the  occupied  zone.  Later  we 
will  send  them  this  issue,  having  had  printed  a 
sufficient  number  to  send  to  all  our  readers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  picture 
of  Mons.  Pernet-Ducher  presented  on  page 
39  is  reproduced  from  the  happy  snap-shot 
made  by  John  C.  Wister,  then  secretary  of 
the  American  Rose  Society,  in  1922  and 
published  in  the  1923  Annual. 

In  another  section  there  is  given  this 

item: 

*The  first  of  last  June  the  Jury  for  the  Contest 
for  the  Most  Beautiful  Rose  of  France  met  at 
the  Pare  de  la  Tete  d'Or,  and  doing  away  with 
all  formality  because  of  the  seriousness  ot  the 
times,  proceeded  with  the  Contest  aiid  pro- 
claimed the  prize-winners,  accompanied  by  the 
screeching  of  the  air-sirens  The  French  Society 
of  Rose  Growers  thus  proclaimed  its  wilhngness 
to  demonstrate  on  behalf  of  France  at  war, 
already  partially  invaded,  that  they  intended  to 
continue  to  live  and  not  to  give  up  one  single 
branch  of  their  activity." 
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Dr.  Ratsek's  Rose  Culture 

Exhibit 

These  four  pictures  are  part  of  an  exhibit  on  rose  culture 
prepared  and  set  up  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ratsek  and  exhibited  at 
Oklahoma  Rose  Society  Show,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  October 
20,  21,  and  22,  1940. 

No.  1.  "Roses  Thrive  on  a  Balanced  Diet.**  Plants  on  left  show  the 
effect  of  the  application  of  a  well-balanced  fertilizer.  Those  on  the 
right  show  the  effect  of  sufficient  phosphate  and  potash  but  insuf- 
ficient nitrogen. 

No.  2.  "Watering  Your  Rose-Garden.**  Illustrates  the  effect  of  suf- 
ficient watering  and  insufficient  watering  on  the  growth  of  rose  bushes. 
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No.  3.  "Pruning  Your  Garden  Roses."  Plants  show  the  effect  of  various 
heights  of  spring  pruning  on  roses  in  the  garden.  Front  planting  on 
the  left  shows  typical  4-inch  pruning  and  thinning  to  3  to  4  canes. 
The  plant  just  in  back  shows  the  pruned  plant  as  it  would  be  in  the 
garden  in  September.  It  produced  101  blooms.  Plants  to  the  right 
show  thinning  and  12-inch  pruning.  This  pruning  height  produced 
176  blooms  up  to  September  1.  The  plants  in  the  rear  show  no  prun- 
ing or  thinning.  These  plants  grew  to  6  to  8  feet  high  and  averaged 
276  blooms  per  plant.  The  first  and  second  crops  of  blooms  on  the 
4-inch  pruned  plants  were  white  with  dark  brown  centers.  The  first 
crop  on  the  12-inch  pruned  plants  were  pale  pink,  with  yellow-brown 
centers.  Blooms  on  the  unpruned  plants  were  a  deep  Talisman  red 
and  remained  so  throughout  the  blooming  season. 

No.  4.  "Control  Die-Back  by  Controlling  Black-Spot."  Shows  on 
right  the  effect  of  not  protecting  the  plants  from  black-spot  infection. 
The  plants  on  left  had  been  protected  by  adequate  applications  of 
fungicides. 
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Dr.  Ratsek's  Rose  Culture 

Exhibit 

These  four  pictures  are  part  of  an  exhibit  on  rose  culture 
prepared  and  set  up  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ratsek  and  exhibited  at 
Oklahoma  Rose  Society  Show,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  October 
20,  21,  and  22,  1940. 

No.  1.  "Roses  Thrive  on  n  Balanced  Diet."  Plants  on  left  show  the 
effect  of  the  application  of  a  wcll-balanced  fertilizer.  Those  on  the 
right  show  the  effect  of  suflicient  phosphate  and  potash  but  insuf- 
ficient nitrogen. 

No.  2.  "Watering  Your  Rose-Garden."  Illustrates  the  effect  of  suf- 
ficient watering  and  insufficient  watering  on  the  growth  of  rose  bushes. 
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No.  3.  "Pruning  \'our  Garden  Roses."  Plants  show  the  effect  of  various 
heights  of  spring  pruning  on  roses  in  the  garden.  Front  planting  on 
the  left  shows  typical  4-inch  pruning  and  thinning  to  3  to  4  canes. 
The  plant  just  in  back  shows  the  pruned  plant  as  it  would  be  in  the 
garden  in  September.  It  produced  101  blooms.  Plants  to  the  right 
show  thinning  and  12-inch  pruning.  This  pruning  height  produced 
176  blooms  up  to  September  1.  The  plants  in  the  rear  show  no  prun- 
ing or  thinning.  These  plants  grew  to  6  to  8  feet  high  and  averaged 
276  blooms  per  plant.  The  first  and  second  crops  of  blooms  on  the 
4-inch  pruned  plants  were  white  with  dark  brown  centers.  The  first 
crop  on  the  12-inch  pruned  plants  were  pale  pink,  with  yellow-brown 
centers.  Blooms  on  the  unpruned  plants  were  a  deep  Talisman  red 
and  remained  so  throughout  the  blooming  season. 

No.  4.  "Control  Die-Back  by  Controlling  Black-Spot."  Shows  on 
right  the  effect  of  not  protecting  the  plants  from  black-spot  infection. 
The  plants  on  left  had  been  protected  by  adequate  applications  of 
fungicides. 
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Ethylene  Dichloride  Sprays 


THE  SPRAY  of  the  future  for  insect 
control  on  roses  will  certainly  be  a 
spray  containing  ethylene  dichlo- 
ride, for  this  type  of  spray  will  not  only  de- 
molish any  kind  of  insect  touched  by  any 
other  spray,  but,  vastly  important  to  the 
rose-lover,  it  will  kill  rose  thrips  inside 
the  tightly  closed  bud  where  they  do 
their  work. 

There  are  bugs  and  bugs.  But  one  of 
the  most  devastating  bugs  from  the  stand- 
point of  summer  roses  is  an  inconspicuous 
little  insect  called  thrips,  both  singular 
and  plural.  The  industrious  thrips  is  an 
extremely  slender  insect,  never  more  than 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  winged,  and  as 
descriptions  put  it  mildly,  "agile." 

Most  growers  of  roses  have  become 
sadly  used  to  taking  a  long  breath  of  dis- 
appointment as  hot  summer  days  come 
on,  and  saying,  "Well,  no  roses  to  speak 
of  for  a  long  while  now.  They  simply 
don't  amount  to  anything  in  the  heat, 
no  matter  how  much  I  water  and  feed 
them."  The  general  conclusion  has  been 
that  the  dearth  of  summer  roses  is  due  to 
heat,  whereas  actually  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely due  to  thrips,  which  make  their 
destructive  onslaught  coincident  with  the 
hot  weather  in  which  they  thrive  and 
increase. 

The  thrips  is  a  sucking-rasping  insect. 
Not  only  does  he  greedily  extract  the 
juices  from  the  tight  bud  in  which  he 
ensconces  himself,  but  he  diligently  rasps 
away  at  the  petal  edges  at  the  same  time. 
If  the  bud  ever  does  open,  the  flower  will 
be  seen  to  have  a  brown-stained  appear- 
ance along  each  petal  edge,  a  disfigure- 
ment especially  noticeable  on  white  and 
light  -  colored  roses.  Almost  invariably 
the  opened  flower  is  a  poor  stunted  thing 
not  half  as  large  as  normal  size,  and  the 
unopened  bud  shapeless  and  "bull  nosed." 
The  edges  of  the  petals,  rasped  to  tissue 
paper  thinness,  have  clung  tightly  to- 
gether while  the  bud  was  forming,  and 
this  damage  has  prevented  the  petals 
from  growing  or  expanding.  Numberless 
thrips-damaged  buds  have  of  course  never 
opened  at  all. 

All   this   damage   is   done   inside   the 
tightly  closed  bud.    This  is  the  reason 


that  before  the  advent  of  ethylene  dichlo- 
ride sprays  no  suggested  spray  has  ever 
done  any  appreciable  good.  Obviously 
no  amount  of  paris  green  and  brown- 
sugar  solution,  for  instance,  sprayed  over 
the  tight  bud,  could  do  more  than  slightly 
annoy  any  such  thrips  as  were  using  the 
outside  of  the  bud  as  a  way  station.  It 
could  have  no  efl'ect  on  multitudes  of 
thrips  happily  ensconced  inside  that  bud, 
busily  sucking  and  rasping. 

A  comparatively  short  while  ago 
gladiolus  growers  contemplated  with  dis- 
may the  fact  that  thrips  had  practically 
ruined  the  gladiolus  as  a  garden  subject. 
Thrips  overwintering  on  bulbs  could  be 
controlled,  but  not  the  thrips  in  the 
garden  industriously  sucking  and  rasping 
inside  the  gladiolus  buds.  Mernbers  of 
the  New  England  Gladiolus  Society  dis- 
covered where  and  how  the  thrips  does 
his  damage,  and  worked  out  the  formula 
for  a  spray  containing  a  heavy  pervasive 
gas,  ethylene  dichloride,  which  gas  goes 
right  inside  the  tight  bud  where  no  other 
spray  could  pretend  to  penetrate,  and 
makes  short  work  of  thrips,  as  well  as 
almost  all  other  garden  insect  pests. 

I  know  of  only  two  sprays  containing 
ethylene  dichloride.  Both  are  combined 
with  rotenone  and  a  neutral  hydrocarbon, 
penetrol,  as  a  spreader.  One,  Rototox, 
is  made  in  East  Williston,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
other,  Rotenol,  is  made  in  Portland,  Ore.* 

This  gas-containing  spray  must  be  used 
as  soon  as  mixed,  to  avoid  escape  of  too 
large  a  portion  of  the  valuable  gas,  but, 
being  heavy,  the  gas  is  lingering,  and  I 
have  proved  that  a  thorough  spraying  of 
this  type  will  almost  entirely  eliminate 
thrips  until  or  unless  the  wind  carries 
another  infestation  of  them  from  neigh- 
boring grounds.  However,  there  are 
innumerable  species  of  thrips,  the  gladi- 
olus thrips,  for  instance,  not  bothering 
the  rose,  and  unless  an  untended  rose- 
garden  is  near  you  it  is  perfectly  possible 
that,  as  with  me  here,  one  spraying  may 
rid  you  of  thrips  for  a  whole  season. 

Thrips  make  their  appearance  with 
the  arrival  of  hot  weather,  which  is  the 

♦We  learn  that  a  similar  Spray,  Extrax,  made  by  the 
California  Spray-Chemical  Co.,  Richmond,  Calif.,  is  under 
test  and  will  be  reported  on  later. — Editors. 


explanation  for  the  heat  itself  having 
been  largely  blamed  for  poor  summer 
roses.  As  soon  as  you  have  detected  thrips 
or  the  results  of  their  work,  proceed  thus 
to  eliminate  them : 

Water  your  rose-beds  very  thoroughly 
the  day  before  you  determine  to  attack 
the  thrips,  and  water  them  again  on  the 
morning  of  the  fatal  day.  Your  work  will 
be  done  in  hot  weather  when  thrips  are 
active,  and  if  your  bushes  are  thirsty 
they  will  absorb  poisons  in  the  spray, 
damaging  the  foliage.  Then,  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  thrips  are  flying 
actively  in  the  heat,  go  among  your  rose- 
beds  with  a  bucket  half  filled  with  water. 
Snap  off*  all  opened  blooms,  plunging 
them  into  water  at  once.  This  will  dis- 
pose of  thousands  of  the  fragile-winged 


insects  which  otherwise  might  later  be 
flying  around  and  escape  death  from  the 

spray. 

Having  done  this,  cut  afl  opening  buds 
to  bring  into  the  house,  dipping  them  also 
in  fresh  water  to  eliminate  any  attendant 
thrips.  Do  this  preliminary  work  before 
mixing  the  spray,  so  that  you  can  then 
use  it  immediately. 

The  only  other  sprays  it  is  necessary 
to  use  in  conjunction  with  ethylene  di- 
chloride sprays  are  fungicides,  for  all 
types  of  insects  which  can  be  destroyed 
by  any  spray  will  be  eliminated  by 
rotenone-dichloride  sprays  as  thoroughly 
as  are  thrips,  and  to  use  an  all-purpose 
spray  alternately  with  it  would  be  need- 
less duplication. — Roy  Hennessey,  Hills- 
boro.  Ore. 


Roses  in  Peru  and  Florida 

While  on  a  trip  to  Lima  this  past  sum- 
mer we  were  simply  startled  by  the  roses 
we  found  in  that  old  city.  They  were  very 
large,  and  practically  every  variety  you 
and  I  know  was  growing  prolifically 
there.  Private  and  public  gardens  con- 
tained such  as  are  exhibited  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  its  environs.  , 

We  were  so  enthused  and  delighted  in 
seeing  all  of  the  gardens  in  South  America 
that  this,  plus  the  inspiration,  encouraged 
us  to  return  and  begin  the  Hollywood 
(Florida)    Municipal   Rose-Garden.    We 
have  started  with  just  a  little  over  100 
plants  of  Ami  Quinard,  Antoine  Rivoire, 
Caledonia,  Editor  McFarland,  Etoile  de 
Hollande,  Golden  Dawn,  Hinrich  Gaede, 
and  McGredy's  Scarlet.  They  are  planted 
in  the  Fireman's  Community  Park  with 
the  chief  and  his  men  supplying  the  labor. 
They  are  situated   in   a  quiet  nook, 
backed   and   bordering   on   the   tropical 
fish-pool,  with  a  gorgeous  background  of 
palms  and  tropical  trees.    I   know  that 
you  would  get  a  kick  out  of  it  because  at 
this  time  the  foreground  is  completely 
saturated  with  blossoms  of  the  oranges 
and  tangerines  which  we  planted  in  the 
park  some  few  years  ago. 

We  want  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  to  drop  in  on  us  at  any  time  and 
enjoy  these  luxuries.  We  are  planning  to 


give  each  of  the  contributors  of  plants  to 
the  Municipal  Rose-Garden  a  membership 
for  a  year  with  a  card  indicating  that  the 
holder  is  a  Hollywood  Rosarian.  Perhaps 
we  may,  at  some  future  date,  have  them 
afl  as  members  of  the  American  Rose 
Society.  Should  any  of  the  members  of 
the  American  Rose  Society  plan  to  be  in 
the  area  at  any  time  we  will  call  a  special 
meeting  for  them  to  meet  our  Rosarians 
and  we  will  be  happy  to  have  them  visit 
Flamingo  Orange  Groves  where  we  will 
initiate  them  as  we  did  you. — C.  P. 
Hammerstein,  Hollywood,  Fla. 

Knoxville  Honor  Roll 

Here  is  an  idea  for  local  Rose  Societies 
which  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  step  for- 
ward in  rose  culture.  The  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  Rose  Society  has  established  an 
honor  roll  for  members  who  have  nur- 
tured roses  throughout  the  year  without 
fiisease 

Three  members,  Mrs.  Arch  Cash,  Mrs. 
Lester  Maxwell,  and  Miss  Minnie  Badger 
head  the  roll  by  having  won  the  coveted 
honor  for  1940. 

To  carry  a  garden  of  modern  roses 
through  the  season  free  of  black-spot  and 
mildew  is  indeed  an  accomplishment,  and 
we  hope  to  see  other  societies  try  out  the 
Knoxville  idea. 
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Rosa  Wichuraiana  (Memorial  Rose) 


Rosa  Wichuraiana.  1  lalf-evergreen  shrub  with 
prostrate  and  creeping  branches:  Ifts.  roundish 
or  broadly  obovate,  usually  obtuse,  serrate, 
glabrous,  shining  above,  Vs-H  m.  bng;  corynribs 
few-fld.  or  many-fld.,  pyramidal;  fls.  white, 
fragrant.  l>^-2  in.  ^cross;  styles  pubescent; 
pedicels  slightly  glandular-hisp.d;  fr.  ovoid  to 
lA  in.  high.  July -Sept.  Japan.— Bai/ey  ^ 
Standard  Cyclopedia  oj  Horticullure. 

ALTHOUGH  most  rose-lovers  would 
ZX    find  it  rather  difficult,  and  perhaps 
l\  impossible,  to  reach  a  dehnite  con- 
clusion   as    to    what    species    had    con- 
tributed the  most  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  our  modern  roses  we  hnd  almost 
unanimous    approval    of   the    statement 
made    by    G.    A.    Stevens    (  Climbmg 
Roses'*)  that  "undoubtedly  Wichuraiana 
has  produced  more  valuable  hardy  climb- 
ing  roses   than    any   other   wild    rose. 
Only  in  the  extreme  North,  where  the 
Wichuraiana     hybrids     require     careful 
winter  protection,  do  we  find  their  leader- 
ship menaced  by  their  only  rival,   the 
Multiflora  hybrids.   In  the  years  to  come 
the  Setigera  hybrids,  or  hybrids  of  other 
species,  may  supplant  the  Wichuraiana 
hybrids  in  popularity,  but  that  day  seems 

far  distant.  m    tt 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  M.  H. 
Horvath,  who  a  half  century  ago  dis- 
covered the  value  of  Wichuraiana  as  a 
parent  in  producing  a  race  of  hardy  climb- 
ing roses,  is  the  same  man  who  has  origi- 
nated, during  the  past  few  years,  several 
remarkable  Setigera  hybrids. 

Although  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  credited  with  the  origi- 
nation of  the  better-known  Wichuraiana 
hybrids  would  be  a  rather  lengthy  and 
probably  uninteresting  one,  I  believe  that 
any  discussion  of  these  hybrids  without 
the  mention  of  the  names  of  M.  H.  Hor- 
vath, Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  and  M.  H.  Walsh, 
would  be  rather  unfair  to  these  men 
whose  efforts  have  given  us  so  much 
"rose  beauty."  . 

In  addition  to  the  true  R.  Wicburaianay 
as  described  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  and  the  popular  hybrids  that  we 
all  know,  this  species  has  been  crossed 
with  Rugosa  to  produce  R.  Jacksoni  and 
with  Multiflora,  Crimson  Rambler,  to 
produce  R.  Barbierana. 


A  SDort  of  Wichuraiana,  discovered  m 
the  fields  of  the  West  Hill  Nurseries 
(England)  and  very  appropriately  named 
R.  VViciburaiana,  var.  grandiflora,  produces 
considerably  larger  flowers  than  the  type, 
is  more  vigorous,  and  blooms  a  month 
earlier.  It  is  apparently  a  \etmploid 
species  whereas  the  type  is  diploid,  and 
it  may  prove  exceedingly  valuable  to 
the  hybridizer. 

Probably  no  species  ofl^ers  greater  pos- 
sibilities for  the  beginner  in  hybridizing 
than  Wichuraiana,  as  it  crosses  readily 
with  other  roses,  sets  seed  /reely,  and 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Multiflora 
japonica,  no  rose  seed  germinates  more 
rapidly.   Although  the  blossoms  show  no 
hesitancy    in    accepting    foreign    pollen 
when    hand-pollinated,   the    seeds    trom 
self-pollinated   blossoms   produce  plants 
that  are  remarkably  true  to  type.    In 
fact,  several  seeds  collected  at  random 
from  plants  growing  in  the  center  ot  a 
rather  intensive  rose-garden,  where  they 
had  ample  opportunity  to  accidentally 
receive  foreign  pollen,  produced  plants 
that  showed  no  variation  whatever  from 
type.    On   the   other   hand,    practically 
every  blossom  that  was  emasculated  and 
pollenized  with   Hybrid  Tea  pollen   set 
viable     seed     that     produced     dehnite 
hybrids.    These  first-generation   hybrids 
were  of  doubtful  value  but  self-poflmated 
seeds  obtained  from  them  have  produced 
two  or  three  promising  second-generation 

hybrids. 

At   home,   and   most   valuable,   as   a 
ground-cover,  Wichuraiana  may  also  be 
used  to  festoon  old  trees  or  pergolas.  For 
some  unexplainable  reason  winter  dam- 
age has  been   noted   in   North  Central 
Ohio  when  the  canes  have  been  trained 
on  a  high  pergola,  although  a  hybrid  of 
it  (Dr.  Van  Fleet)  which  contains  Tea 
and   Hybrid  Tea  blood  is  winter-hardy 
when  grown  under  the  same  conditions. 
This  is  apparently  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  "rose  hardiness'*  and  can  only  be  ex- 
plained   by    the    assumption    that    this 
species  may  not  be  as  hardy  as  was  once 
assumed,  and  that  its  canes  must  be  in 
fairly  close  proximity  to  the  soil  when  it 
is  grown  where  the  winters  are  severe. 


Unexplainable  is  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
combined  with  two  tender  varieties  to 
produce  a  more  hardy  hybrid.  At  least, 
this  has  proved  to  be  the  case  in  my 
garden. 

Unlike  most  other  species,  Wichuraiana 
is  benefited  by  a  moderate  amount  of 
pruning,  and  this,  incidentally,  is  quite 
often  necessary  if  it  is  to  be  kept  within 
bounds.  Propagation,  in  the  home- 
garden,  is  most  easily  accomplished  by 
layering,  as  roots  will  develop  wherever 
a  cane  comes  in  contact  with  the  soil. — 
R.  E.  Shepherd,  Medina,  Ohio, 

Syracuse  Flower  Festival 

The  Federated  Garden  Club  Associa- 
tion of  Central  New  York  will  hold  a 
Regional  Flower  Show  on  June  20  and  21, 
1941,  in  the  New  Horticultural  Building 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Twenty-seven  active  Garden  Clubs  of 
Syracuse,  and  surrounding  towns  and 
cities,  have  formed  the  Garden  Center 
Association  of  Central  New  York.  The 
combined  eff*orts  of  these  various  con- 
tributing clubs,  belonging  to  the  Central 
New  York  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs, 
will  make  the  Syracuse  Flower  Festival 
a  Fiesta  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of 
Syracuse  and  national  in  scope. 

Pledged  at  this  time  to  cooperate  and 
stage  its  thirty-second  Annual  Rose 
Show  is  the  Syracuse  Rose  Society. 
Classes  will  be  formed  in  which  all  mem- 
bers may  enter,  also  classes  for  non- 
members,  either  in  or  out  of  the  city. 

The  Men's  Garden  Club  is  pledged  to 
participate,  and  will  also  act  as  host  to 
the  National  Convention  of  Men's  Garden 
Clubs.  Delegations  from  forty  Men's 
Garden  Clubs,  including  many  prominent 
editors  and  horticulturists,  have  already 
pledged  themselves  to  attend  this  Con- 
vention and  Flower  Festival. 

Syracuse  is  glad  to  welcome  at  this 
time  the  National  Peony  Show,  and  as- 
surance is  given  of  adequate  space  for  all 
classes. 

Come  to  Syracuse  June  20  and  21  and 
enjoy  our  Fiesta. — Jane  Chalmers  Neal 
(Mrs.  J.  A.  Frank  Neal),  Member  of 
Publicity  Committee. 


A  Great  South  American 


Municipal  Rose-Garden 

Roses^do  not  speak  English  only.  They 
are  fragrant  and  beautiful  in  all  languages. 
This  has  appeared  quite  convincingly  in 
the  receipt  from  Seiior  Arnaldo  Pedro 
Parrabere,  Presidente  de  la  Asociacion 
Amigos  del  Jardin,  Montevideo,  South 
America,  of  much  interesting  literature 
from  time  to  time.  Through  his  kindness 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Parks  in  Montevideo 
has  forwarded  a  comprehensive  list  of  the 
roses  planted  in  the  municipal  rose- 
garden  of  that  great  city.  The  list  is 
headed  "Rosales  Existentes  en  la  Rosa- 
leda  de  la  Direccion,"  and  in  it  are  men- 
tioned 797  roses,  a  much  larger  assort- 
ment than  any  North  American  rose- 
garden  can  boast.  Checking  them  against 
"Modern  Roses  11"  and  against  such 
knowledge  as  we  can  readily  touch,  we 
find  all  but  58  of  these  roses,  and  that 
arouses  very  great  curiosity  as  to  the 
sources  of  the  roses,  concerning  which  we 
are  asking  Senor  Parrabere  to  continue 
his  kindness  by  sending  us  some  data. 

If  it  w^ere  possible  to  get  room  for  this 
great  list,  we  would  print  it  in  the  Ma- 
gazine, but  the  pressure  upon  our  scanty 
space  precludes  that.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  list  includes  a  brief  description 
of  every  rose. 

Any  member  of  the  Society  who  speaks 
and  writes  Spanish  can  have  access  to  this 
most  interesting  list,  and  any  such  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Editors. 

French  Awards 

The  last  issue  of  Les  Amis  des  Roses  for 
1940  gave  these  winners  in  the  Contest 
for  the  Most  Beautiful  Rose  of  France, 
1940. 

First  Prize.   Gold  Medal.   Ville  de  Prague,  HT. 

(Chambard),  red  and  copper. 
Second   Prize.    Silver  Medal.    President  J.   B. 

Croibier,  HT.  (L.  Colombier),  orange. 
Certificates  of  Merit: 

Dunkerque,  HT.  (Laperriere  Fils.),  pink. 

Souvenir  de  Louis  Simon,  HT.  (Chambard), 

red 
Mme.' Auguste  Chatain,  HT.  (Mallerin),  pink. 
Denise  Chambard,  HT.  (Chambard),  yellow. 
Mme.   Claude  Olivier,   HT.   (Mallerin),  Old 

rose.  ^      ,  .    .      .   , 

Odette  Chene,  HT.  (L.  Colombier),  pink. 
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The  January-February  number  of  this 
Rose  Magazine  was  gratifyingly  full  of 
evidence  that  the  number  of  those  elect 
folks  who  love  the  old  roses  is  growing. 
This  page,  a  year  ago,  called  for  some  in- 
formation about  early  plantings  of  roses 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  few 
items  came  in,  and  some  correspondents 
"allowed"  that  they  would  search.  Now 
here  is  a  fine  piece  of  news  out  of  Oregon. 
This  page  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr. 
Matthews'  article,  though  we  had  been 
looking  up  the  very  matters  he  writes  of 
so  well.  That  carrying  of  the  Mission 
Rose  around  the  Cape  to  the  Willamette 
valley  is  a  romantic  incident  in  American 
rose  history.  Those  early  missionaries 
were  of  the  authentic  Fellowship. 

Mr.  Birge,  in  Oklahoma  City,  is  bound 
to  have  "a  real  old-fashioned  garden." 
And  for  more  old  rose  interest,  there  is 
Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  with  his 
suggestive  notes  on  Species  roses.  On 
the  trail  of  the  interesting  and  far- 
traveled  Ragged  Robin  comes  J.  H. 
Lowrey  of  Georgia.  This  Old  Rose  en- 
thusiasm is  all  over  the  place! 

Spring  is  arriving  to  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  look  into  some  of  the  sound 
pleasures  of  having  a  garden  of  these 
older  varieties  and  species  of  the  tribe 
of  Rosa.  Now,  long  before  you  can  ex- 
pect blooms,  your  Old  Rose  bushes  begin 
to  exhibit  their  proper  characters  in  color 
and  line.    Some  months  ago  we  directed 


Tincture  of  Roses 

This  is  a  very  old  recipe,  and  the  following  is 
just  as  was  written  in  the  original  receipe  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  "Take  leaves  of  the 
Damask  or  Hundred-leaf  Rose,  if  they  can  be 
had,  or  any  sweet  smelling  Rose  and  place  them 
without  pressing  them  in  a  bottle;  pour  good 
spirits  (alcohol)  upon  them;  close  the  bottle  and 
let  it  stand  until  it  is  required  for  use.  This 
tincture  will  keep  for  years  and  yield  a  perfume 
little  inferior  to  the  attar  of  roses.  A  few  drops 
of  it  will  suffice  to  impregnate  the  atmosphere  of 
a  room  with  a  delicious  perfume. 

"Common  vinegar  is  greatly  improved  for 
numerous  table  uses  by  a  small  quantity  of  this 
tincture  being  added  to  it,  and  it  is  very  refresh- 
ing to  be  used  for  rubbing  on  the  brow  when 
fatigued  or  for  a  headache." — Susan  Rogers 
Hayford  in  American  Home. 


attention  in  this  page  to  the  winter  and 
autumn  character  of  these  types— the 
forms  and  colors  of  the  hips.  You  know, 
perhaps,  how  the  willows  begin  in  late 
winter  to  glow  with  an  inner  fire  that 
fashions  a  golden  glow  in  which  the 
branches  seem  to  bathe.  Well,  m  these 
early  spring  days,  the  old  varieties  of 
roses,  and  particularly  the  species,  begin 
to  quiver.  Each  sort  assumes  its  peculiar 
tone  of  bark  along  its  proper  drift  of 
curve  in  its  shoots  and  branches. 

From  this  moment,  through  the  spring, 
these  bushes  run  a  gamut  of  fascinatingly 
elusive  color  plays.  First  the  stems,  then 
the  buds,  and  after  these  the  leaves  from 
their  first  appearance  to  their  full  ma- 
turity. If  untimely  frosts  blight  your 
hopes  of  bloom  on  your  more  tender  and 
sophisticated  plants,  your  old  ones  still 
offer  you  a  rich  harvest  of  joy  for  your 

eye.  ,        .  .  .  „ 

The  Old-Rose  garden   is   a  thing  ot 

beauty  for  all  the  year.  Not  so  obvious, 
this  loveliness.  But,  when  you  have 
learned  to  see  it,  you  look,  not  alone  at  a 
transient  appearance,  but  better  into  the 
peculiar,  proper  quality  of  the  distin- 
guished Rose  Family.  It  dwells  visibly 
in  stem  and  shoot  and  leaf  before  it  pro- 
claims itself  in  the  pattern  of  the  blooni. 
And  in  the  species  roses  this  bloom  is 
probably  the  most  nearly  perfect  thing  in 
the  world  of  plants. — Charles  A.  Daw- 
son, SalerUy  Va. 


Finite  and  Infinite 

From  finite  things  to  causes  infinite 

Man  of  himself  can  never  find  the  way; 

Presumption  aims  at  it,  but  finds  no  light 
To  pierce  the  mist  it  cannot  brush  away. 

We  wonder  how  the  Roses  have  unroll'd 
Their  tender  petals,  and  in  beauty  blush'd; 

In  our  entranccment  with  them,  we  behold 
Their  matchless  charm,   and  are  in   silence 

hush'd. 

The  pulse  of  Nature  quickens  in  the  Rose; 

Its  throbbing  energy  wanes  not  with  time; 
It  moves  in  everything  that  lives  and  grows. 

But  none  can  gauge  its  mystery  sublime. 

— John  Kendrick  Blogg 
in  the  Australian  Rose  Annual 
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A  New  Zealand  Rose  Show 


From  the  Bottom  of  the  World 

By  G.  G.  SLATER,  Hon.  Sec,  National  Rose  Society  of  New  Zealand, 

Parnell,  New  Zealand 


IF  ANY  reader  will  look  at  his  world 
globe,  he  will  note  that  New  Zealand 
seems  "down  under."  That  those 
who  seem  so  far  away  are  in  south  lati- 
tude distant  from  the  equator  about  as 
far  as  is  Richmond,  Va.,  to  the  north,  may 
make  the  Auckland  letter  which  follows 
seem  closer.  That  English-settled  New 
Zealand  loves  roses,  even  if  her  Christmas 
is  in  summer,  and  that  she  uses  the  rose- 
Sunday  idea  first  planned  by  our  own 
Dr.  Mills,  brings  her  yet  closer. 

December  23,  1940 
Your  letter,  although  dated  in  October, 
reached  me  only  this  week,  a  few  days  before 
Christmas,  which  shows  what  the  war  we  all 
deplore  can  do  with  our  peaceful  mails.  The 
Matson  liners  have  been  so  busy  taking  your 
people  home  from  the  East  that  their  schedule 
of  mails  has  been  badly  upset,  so  that  now,  if 
this  reply  is  to  be  in  time  for  you,  we  will  have  to 


rely  on  the  Pan-American  Clipper  which  swoops 
in  over  my  roof  once  a  fortnight.  The  Clipper 
arrives  on  and  departs  from  a  stretch  of  water 
right  in  front  of  Auckland's  Municipal  Rose- 
Gardens  at  Parnell.  To  make  it  more  interesting, 
it  so  happens  that  the  newest  rose-bed,  and  the 
nearest  to  the  Clipper,  is  a  bed  of  Editor  Mc- 
Farland,  which,  when  I  last  saw  it  was  a  lovely 
picture  with  about  200  perfect  blooms.  It  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the  most  popular  pinks. 

You  mention  Wilhelm  Kordes;  my  button- 
hole, this  week,  has  been  adorned  by  one  of  his 
creations,  Cathrine  Kordes,  which  is  giving  me 
some  splendid  blooms  just  now. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  season  which  is  very 
successful  for  roses  but  has  been  disappointing 
for  exhibitions.  Roses  came  in  very  early,  helped 
by  a  spell  of  fine  weather.  Beds  were  in  full 
bloom  fully  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Our 
main  show  was  advanced  a  week,  but,  just  when 
it  was  due,  a  bad  storm  with  very  boisterous 
winds  played  havoc  with  gardens  and  so  reduced 
the  entries  that  the  show  had  to  be  cancelled.  A 
week  later  another  minor  hurricane  spoiled  the 
entries  for  two  or  three  suburban  and  rural  dis- 
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'!he  January-Fcl)ruar\  nuinhcr  of  this 
Rose  Magazine  was  gratif.N  in<2;ly  lull  ol 
evidence  that  the  ruiniber  of  those  elect 
folks  who  love  the  old  roses  is  growing. 
This  page,  a  year  ago,  called  for  some  in- 
formation about  early  plantings  ol  roses 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  lew 
items  came  in,  and  some  correspondents 
"allowed"  that  they  would  search.  Now 
here  is  a  line  piece  of  news  out  ol  Oregon. 
This  page  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mr. 
Matthews'  article,  though  we  had  been 
looking  up  the  very  matters  he  writes  ol 
so  well.  1'hat  carrying  of  the  Mission 
Rose  around  the  Cape  to  the  Willamette 
valley  is  a  romantic  incident  in  American 
rose  history.  I^iose  early  missionaries 
were  of  the  authentic  la'llowship. 

Mr.  Birge,  in  Oklahoma  City,  is  bound 
to  have  "a  real  old-fashioned  garden." 
And  for  more  old  rose  interest,  there  is 
Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  with  his 
suggestive  notes  on  Species  roses.  On 
the  trail  of  the  interesting  and  far- 
traveled  Ragged  Robin  comes  J.  II. 
Lovvrey  of  Georgia.  This  Old  Rose  en- 
thusiasm is  all  over  the  place! 

Spring  is  arriving  to  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  look  into  some  of  the  sound 
pleasures  of  having  a  garden  of  these 
older  varieties  and  species  of  the  tribe 
of  Rosa.  Now,  long  before  you  can  ex- 
pect blooms,  your  Old  Rose  bushes  begin 
to  exhibit  their  proper  characters  in  color 
and  line.    Some  months  ago  we  directed 


Tincture  of  Roses 

7'his  is  a  very  old  recipe,  and  the  following  is 
just  as  was  written  in  the  original  reeeijie  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  "Take  leaves  ol  the 
Damask  or  Hundred-leal"  Rose,  If  they  can  be 
had,  or  any  sweet  smelling  Rose  and  place  them 
without  pressing  them  in  a  bottle;  pour  good 
spirits  (alcohol)  upon  them;  close  the  bottle  and 
let  it  stand  until  it  is  required  lor  use.  This 
tincture  will  keep  for  years  and  yield  a  perfume 
little  inferior  to  the  attar  of  roses.  A  few  drops 
of  it  will  sufliceto  impregnate  the  atmosphere  of 
a  room  with  a  delicious  perfume. 

"Common  vinegar  is  greatly  improved  for 
numerous  table  uses  by  a  small  quantity  of  this 
tincture  being  added  to  it,  and  it  is  very  refresh- 
ing to  be  used  for  rubbing  on  the  brow  when 
fatigued  or  for  a  headache."  Susan  Roc.ers 
Hayford  in  American  Home, 


attention  in  this  page  to  the  winter  and 
autumn  character  of  these  types—the 
forms  and  colors  of  the  hips.  You  know, 
perhaps,  how  the  willows  begin  in  late 
winter  to  ghnv  with  an  inner  fire  that 
fashions  a  golden  glow  in  which  the 
branches  seem  to  bathe.  Well,  in  these 
early  spring  days,  the  old  varieties  of 
roses,  and  particularly  the  species,  begin 
to  quiver,  liach  sort  assumes  its  peculiar 
tone  of  bark  along  its  proper  drift  ot 
curve  in  its  shoots  and  branches. 

From  this  moment,  through  the  spring, 
these  bushes  run  a  gamut  of  fascinatingly 
elusive  color  plays.  First  the  stems,  then 
the  buds,  and  after  these  the  leaves  from 
their  first  appearance  to  their  full  ma- 
turity. If  untimely  frosts  blight  your 
hopes  of  bloom  on  your  more  tender  and 
sophisticated  plants,  your  old  ones  still 
olfer  you  a  rich  harvest  of  joy  for  your 

eye. 

"  The  Old-Rose  garden  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  for  all  the  year.  Not  so  obvious, 
this  loveliness.  But,  when  you  have 
learned  to  see  it,  you  look,  not  alone  at  a 
transient  appearance,  but  better  into  the 
peculiar,  proper  quality  of  the  distin- 
guished Rose  Family.  It  dwells  visibly 
in  stem  and  shoot  and  leaf  before  it  pro- 
claims itself  in  the  pattern  of  the  bloorn. 
And  in  the  species  roses  this  bloom  is 
probably  the  most  nearly  perfect  thing  in 
the  world  of  plants. — Charles  A.  Daw- 
son, Salem,  Va. 


Finite  and  Infinite 

From  Unite  things  to  causes  infinite 

Man  of  himself  can  never  find  the  way; 

Presumj)tion  aims  at  it,  but  finds  no  light 
To  pierce  the  mist  it  cannot  brush  away. 

We  wonder  how  the  Roses  have  unroll'd 
Their  tender  petals,  and  in  beauty  blush'd; 

In  our  entrancement  with  them,  we  behold 
Their    matchless    charm,    and    are    in    silence 

hush'd. 

The  pulse  of  Nature  quickens  in  the  Rose; 

Its  throbbing  energy  wanes  not  with  time; 
It  moves  in  everything  that  lives  and  grows, 

But  none  can  gauge  its  mystery  sublime. 

— John  Kendrick  Blogg 
in  the  Australian  Rose  Annual 
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A  New  Zealand  Rose  Show 


From  the  Bottom  of  the  World 

By  G.  G.  SLATER,  Hon.  Sec,  National  Rose  Society  of  New  Zealand, 

Parnell,  New  Zealand 


IF  ANY  reader  will  look  at  his  world 
globe,  he  will  note  that  New  Zealand 
seems  "down  under."  That  those 
who  seem  so  far  away  are  in  south  lati- 
tude distant  from  the  equator  about  as 
tar  as  is  Richmond,  Va.,  to  the  north,  may 
make  the  Auckland  letter  which  follows 
seem  closer.  That  English-settled  New- 
Zealand  loves  roses,  even  if  her  Christmas 
is  in  summer,  and  that  she  uses  the  rose- 
Sunday  idea  first  planned  by  our  own 
Or.  Mills,  brings  her  yet  closer. 

December  23,  1940 
Vour  letter,  although  dated  in  October, 
eached  me  onjy  this  week,  a  few  days  before 
-hristmas,  which  shows  what  the  w ar  we  all 
leplore  can  do  with  our  peaceful  mails.  The 
Matson  liners  have  been  so  busy  taking  your 
)copIe  home  from  the  East  that  their  schedule 
•f  mails  has  been  badly  upset,  so  that  now,  if 
his  reply  is  to  be  in  time  for  you,  we  will  have  to 


rely  on  the  Pan-American  Clij^per  which  swoops 
in  over  my  roof  once  a  fortnight.  The  Clipper 
arrives  on  and  departs  from  a  stretch  of  water 
right  in  front  of  Auckland's  Municipal  Rose- 
Gardens  at  ParncII.  To  make  it  more  interesting, 
it  so  happens  that  the  newest  rose-bed,  and  the 
nearest  to  the  Clipper,  is  a  bed  of  Editor  Mc- 
Farland,  which,  when  I  hist  saw  it  was  a  lovely 
picture  with  about  200  perfect  bh)oms.  It  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the  most  jjopular  pinks. 

\  ()u  mention  Wilhelm  Kordes;  my  button- 
hok%  this  week,  has  been  adorned  by  one  of  his 
creations,  Cathrine  Kordes,  which  is  giving  me 
some  splendid  blooms  just  now. 

We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  season  which  is  very 
successful  for  roses  but  has  been  disappointing 
for  exhibitions.  Roses  came  in  very  early,  helped 
by  a  spell  of  fine  weather.  Beds  were  in  full 
bloom  fully  three  weeks  earh'er  than  usual.  Our 
main  show  was  advanced  a  week,  but,  just  when 
it  was  due,  a  bad  storm  with  very  boisterous 
winds  played  havoc  with  gardens  and  so  reduced 
the  entries  that  the  show  had  to  be  cancelled.  A 
week  later  another  minor  hurricane  spoiled  the 
entries  for  two  or  three  suburban  and  rural  dis- 
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trict  shows,  which  nevertheless  carried  on  with 
varying  success.  Since  then  the  weather  has 
cleared  again  and  has  been  almost  too  good. 
There  is  a  profusion  of  blooms,  but  it  is  so  dry 
and  hot  that  one  has  hardly  time  to  admire  them 
before  they  are  gone.  A  feature  of  the  shows, 
both  in  the  decorative  rose  section  and  in  the 
cut-flower  section,  has  been  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  the  Hybrid  Pol  vantha  roses,  with  the 
many  Poulsen  sisters  well  to  the  fore,  supported 
by  Permanent  Wave  and  the  American  climber, 
Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James. 

Among  the  exhibition  blooms  those  most  in 
the  limelight  have  been  Una  Wallace,  William 
Moore,  Marguerite  Chambard,  Mrs.  Wallace  H. 
Rowe,  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  Earl  Haig,  Crimson  Glory,  Elizabeth  of 
York,  Cathrine  Kordes,  McGredy's  Yellow, 
Lemon  Pillar,  William  Orr,  and  Etoile  de 
HoIIande. 

A  most  successful  feature  of  the  season  which 
the  weather  did  not  spoil  was  the  annual  rose 
service  at  St.  Paul's  Methodist  Church,  Remuera, 
Auckland.  This  function,  started  eight  years 
ago,  always  provides  a  great  exhibition  of  first- 


class  roses,  and  this  year  was  probably  its  best 
display.  You  may  not  be  able  to  use  the  photo  I 
enclose.  It  does  not  show  more  than  a  third  of 
the  roses  in  the  church.  In  addition,  every 
worshiper  entering  the  church  was  presented 
with  a  rose  to  wear.  The  decorations  were  ar- 
ranged by  Mr.  P.  Penn,  past  president  of  the 
New  Zealand  Rose  Society,  who  also,  during 
the  service,  made  a  short  talk  on  the  rose,  in- 
cluding quotations  from  literature  and  poetry 
on  the  Queen  of  Flowers. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  year's 
service  was  that  verses  by  an  American,  Percy 
H.  Wright,  published  in  the  American  Rose 
Annual,  were  set  to  music  for  the  occasion  by  the 
choirmaster  of  St.  Paul's  and  were  sung  for  the 
first  time  in  public  by  a  soloist. 

Before  this  reaches  you  Christmas  will  be 
over.  With  you  the  good  old-fashioned  Christ- 
mas of  snow  and  yule  logs  and  family  parties 
round  the  fire;  with  us  the  Christmas  of  heat 
and  sea-beaches  and  bathing-suits.  The  old 
folk  tell  us  Christmas  in  the  summer  is  not  what 
it  should  be — but  after  all,  our  Christmas  gifts 
include  roses! 


Right  from  France 


THE  Editors  are  glad  to  print,  as 
received  March  29,  a  letter  from 
Charles  Mallerin,  of  Varces  (Isere), 
France,  the  originator  of  so  many  excel- 
lent roses.  While  this  letter  was  written 
on  the  evening  of  December  31,  it  did 
not  reach  Harrisburg  until  the  date  noted, 
March  29.  It  carries  the  idea  expressed 
by  all  of  the  foreign  friends,  that  rose 
work  is  not  war  work. 

December  31,  1940. 
(Received  here  March  29,  1941) 

Dear  Dr.  McFarland:  In  a  few  hours  we 
will  begin  the  New  Year.  Our  Marechal  Petain 
will  send  us  his  greetings.  We  know  what  they 
will  be,  for  ever  since  he  took  our  betrayed  and 
despoiled  France  in  hand  he  has  not  ceased  to 
tell  us  that  tomorrow  will  be  made  from  the 
energy  which  we  put  into  reconstructing  our- 
selves in  spite  of  the  immensity  of  the  task,  the 
sadness  and  the  irreparable  losses.  Those  are 
the  ideas  which  we  absorb  almost  continually. 
Our  thoughts,  however,  are  devoted  to  our  friends 
and  on  this  evening  at  the  end  of  the  year  my 
thoughts  go  out  toward  those  friends  in  America 
which  roses  have  brought  to  me,  toward  those 
whom  I  know  especially.  I  understand  their 
sympathy  for  my  unhappy  country  and  the 
efforts  put  forth  sometimes  in  vain  to  help  my 
fellow  countrymen  who  have  been  driven  away 
from  their  homes.  How  terrible  and  dramatic 
conditions  are! 

It  is  especially  toward  you,  dear  Dr.  McFar- 
land, that  my  thoughts  go  out,  because  your 
place  among  the  friends  of  the  rose  and  your  age 
mark  you  to  receive  personally  and  in  their  name 
the  expression  of  my  gratitude,  as  well  as  my 


best  wishes  for  happiness  and  health  and  prog- 
ress, for  that  which  is  dear  to  us,  the  rose, 
during  the  year  1941. 

I  would  have  wished  to  answer  the  article  of 
Dr.  von  Rathlef  but  I  believe  that  it  is  wiser  to 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  drama  which  is  being 
played  here.  At  this  moment  I  have  the  con- 
viction that  our  position  will  be  reversed.  I  have 
been  surprised  to  see  where  I  am  the  most  dis- 
puted— on  the  attaining  of  pure  colors,  red  and 
yellow — he  sides  with  me.  That  is  something. 
But  the  reason  which  he  gives  is  entirely  different, 
and  if  he  does  not  agree  that  the  chromosome 
anomalies  are  the  cause  of  it — he  never  speaks 
of  their  constancy  and  of  their  effects,  such  as 
are  proved  by  the  greatest  geneticists — he  gives  a 
reason  for  it  which  is  exceedingly  surprising: 
"It  is  a  case  of  dominance."  How  can  anyone 
say  that  two  colors  which  one  is  searching  for  in 
a  pure  state,  red  and  yellow,  are  dominant?  It 
is  one  or  the  other;  they  can't  both  be  that  way 
at  the  same  time.  If  the  red  is  dominant,  then 
every  time  it  would  dominate  the  yellow  and 
on  this  account  the  yellow  would  always  be 
turned  down  and  there  would  never  be  any  hope 
of  seeing  it  exist  in  a  pure  state.  The  facts 
dernonstrate  that  it  also  makes  a  step  toward  the 
desired  goal,  so  it  is  not  a  phenomenon  of  dom- 
inance. But  I  see  that  I  have  let  myself  be  car- 
ried away  to  the  verge  of  an  answer  to  Dr.  R. 
But  let  us  stop  and  we  will  wait  until  1942. 

My  best  wishes,  dear  Dr.  McFarland,  and 
once  more  a  happy  New  Year  to  you  and  to  the 
rose  in  America. 

Charles  Mallerin 

P.  S.  The  ambassador  from  the  United  States  to 
France  has  just  arrived.  His  words  show  that 
your  President  understands  our  Marechal 
perfectly. 
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The  Rose  Institute  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  fifth  annual  Rose  Institute  of  the 
t\)tomac  Rose  Society  was  held  in  Wash- 
ington on  March  19  and  20.  This  is  a 
joint  project  of  the  Potomac  Rose  Society 
and  George  Washington  University, 
where  the  meetings  are  held,  its  object 
being  to  render  a  service  to  the  commu- 
nity and  the  local  garden  clubs  in  making 
available  the  knowledge  of  how  to  grow 
and  cultivate  good  roses. 

It  had  been  felt  that  there  w^as  a  need 
lor  more  discussion  and  questions,  and 
this  year  an  experiment  was  tried  which 
was  definitely  successful  and  which  points 
the  way  to  still  further  development  in 
the  future. 

After  the  opening  address,  which  was 
given  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Smith  of  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  the  audience  sepa- 
rated into  three  groups,  with  a  chairman, 
speaker  and  panel. 

Group  1  listened  to  a  talk  for  beginners 
given  by  Mr.  Winn  T.  Simmons.  It  was 
called  "How  to  Begin  Growing  Roses," 
and  following  an  outline  on  the  black- 
board, prepared  by  him,  Mr.  Simmons 
developed  his  theme  to  the  point  where 
all  the  elementary  factors  in  rose-growing 
were  covered  and  which  stimulated  fruit- 
ful discussion  and  questions. 

In  another  room  Group  2  heard  a  talk 
by  Mr.  Richard  Ruffner  on  "Why  We 
Fail  and  How  Not  to  Fail."  This  was  a 
more  advanced  group  and  Mr.  Ruffner 
discussed  some  of  the  more  debatable 
phases  of  rose-growing  and  answered 
many  questions. 

The  third  group  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Smith  who  elaborated  his  original  talk  on 
"Progress  in  Rose-growing  Through  Ex- 
perimentation" into  some  of  its  more 
technical  aspects  and  started  a  debate 
and  questions  which  held  over  long  past 
the  time  the  meeting  had  expected  to 
adjourn. 

A  large  meeting  on  the  second  evening 
was  addressed  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Allen  of 
Cornell  University  who  spoke  on  "Some 
New  Viewpoints  on  Rose-growing,"  giv- 
ing the  present  Cornell  point  of  view. 

A  panel  of  twelve  questioned  Dr.  Allen 
who  in  return  put  a  difficult  question  to 


them  and  thus  a  lively  debate  was  stimu- 
lated much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
audience. 

If  the  cause  of  rose-growing  in  this 
country  is  to  be  promoted  successfully, 
education  will  unquestionably  be  the 
means  to  achieve  this  end,  and  such  an 
Institute  as  I  have  described  will  be  of 
invaluable  assistance  in  the  work. 

It  will  mean  the  cooperation  of  people 
earnest  enough  to  forego  the  idea  of  mere 
entertainment — those  who  sincerely  care 
enough  about  roses  to  study  them  with 
the  men  whose  research  and  creative 
work  are  giving  to  this  branch  of  horti- 
culture an  authoritative  technic. — Liliom 
Wright  Smith,  Chairman,  Rose  In- 
stitute. 

The  1941  Rose  Annual 

The  1941  Annual,  regretfully  delayed 
by  mechanical  handicaps,  the  twenty- 
sixth  successive  American  Rose  Annual, 
is  just  about  now  going  out  to  the  mem- 
bers. We  who  edit  it  think  it  is  a  great 
number  and  that  thought  is  no  compli- 
ment to  us,  save  as  we  have  put  in  order 
and  presented  the  world's  rose  thought  as 
it  comes  to  us. 

While  the  world  is  at  war,  the  rose 
world  is  not  fighting,  and  the  pages  of  the 
1941  Annual  will  reflect  that  the  rose 
wants  to  keep  peace.  It  brings  to  mem- 
bers the  best  thought  of  the  best  rose- 
men  in  the  World  War,  both  from  the 
scientific  angle  and  from  the  plain  dirt- 
gardener  angle. 

Its  "Proof  of  the  Pudding"  is,  it  is 
believed,  a  little  snappier  than  ever. 
Fortunately,  it  reports  less  new  roses. 

It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Vitamin  Bi. 

With  this  new  Annual  in  your  hand, 
show  another  rose-lover  who  is  not  a  mem- 
ber what  a  good  thing  he  can  do  for  himself 
and  for  you  by  joining  with  you.  You  can 
scrap  over  some  oj  the  articles  and  profit 
by  all  of  them.  Get  us  that  kind  of  a  new 
member,  please! 

President  Massey  has  had  an  advance 
copy.  He  writes  thus: 

"/  am  amazed  at  the  great  amount  oJ 
information  in  worth-while  articles  you 
have  packed  between  the  covers.  Well  done 
— looks  like  the  best  vet.'' 
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Experimenting  in  Quebec 


Here  another  summer  of  roses  has 
about  finished  and  perhaps  I  should  teil 
you  of  my  "luck"  with  that  trenching 
idea  told  about  in  the  1940  March-April 
Magazine.  Our  spring  came  late.  All  of 
May  there  was  considerable  frost  in  the 
ground;  about  the  19th  I  thought  it  time 
to  dig  up  the  roses  I  had  buried  over 
winter,  as  bits  of  the  protruding  canes 
were  showing  tiny  leaves.  A  welcome 
sight  awaited  me.  All  the  roses  were  in 
fine  condition,  green  and  firm,  just  as  they 
had  been  put  in.  The  Comtesse  Vandal 
group  (12)  were  the  first  planted.  They 
were  good-sized  plants,  each  with  at  least 
four  long  canes.  (I  did  not  prune  before 
trenching  for  winter.) 

Unfortunately,  the  bed  in  which  I  pro- 
ceeded to  plant  them  was  yet  full  of 
frost,  even  a  foot  down.  The  roots  of 
these  roses  were  also  quite  long.  I  had 
read  the  statement  of  some  rosarians  of 
good  authority  that  this  was  no  impedi- 
ment to  early  or  late  planting,  but  in  our 
North  Country  it  just  does  not  work  out. 
They  were  the  only  trenched  group  which 
did  not  respond  till  September,  and  as 
they  had  each  lost  a  couple  of  canes,  they 
were  rather  a  dismal  failure.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  Comtesse  is  a  bit  choosv  as  to 
climate,  not  making  a  good  come-back 
in  our  rather  cold  zone.  They  will  go  back 
to  the  trench  in  November  and,  with 
more  knowledge  and  better  planting  in 
1941,  they  may  prove  to  be  more  success- 
ful. Rochester,  Matador,  Carillon,  White 
BriarclifT  (Mme.  Louis  Lens)  and  the 
Radiances  (which  had  been  mediocre)  all 
grew  to  good-sized  plants  with  much  more 
bloom  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

We  were  passing  through  Ottawa  on 
June  17,  and  visiting  the  McDonald 
Nursery,  I  wanted  to  order  a  dozen  or  so 
roses  to  replace  these  slow-growing  Van- 
dals. Young  Mr.  McDonald  was  very 
doubtful  of  such  a  procedure  as  his  re- 
maining stock  of  roses  was  already  planted 
in  the  nurserv,  and  it  was  only  when  I 
suggested  it  as  an  experiment  that  he  let 
me  have  them.  They  were  beautifully 
packed  and  next  day  found  themselves 
planted  in  St.  Gabriel  without  the  least 
setback.    They  never  realized  thcv  had 


left  their  own  garden  at  all,  made  fine 
bushes  and  gave  adequate  bloom.  Among 
these  roses  were  Condesa  de  Sastagcj, 
Southport,  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Mrs. 
Henry  Stevens,  and  Feu  Pernet-Ducher. 
Here  the  earth  remains  damp  until  sum- 
mer really  arrives,  and  1940  was  ex- 
ceptional on  this  score;  not  once  all  sum- 
mer was  it  necessary  to  water  the  rose- 
garden. — Mrs.  J.  J.  Gallagher,  St. 
Gabriel  de  Brandon,  Quebec. 

"Modern  Roses  IV 

Many  members  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  already  have  this  new  book  at 
their  elbow  as  they  get  into  the  1941 
rose  season.  All  the  reports  about  it  are 
gratifying  because  they  show  how  anxious 
and  earnest  our  membership  is.  It  is  not 
an  ordinary  "How  to"  book,  but  a  search- 
ing inquiry  into  rose  life  history.  You 
need  it  yourself. 

It  is  a  grand  present  to  give  to  a  friend, 
and  you  can  have  it  autographed  by  its 
author  on  request. 

If  you  are  liberally  minded  you  can 
buy  it  in  the  open  market  for  $5,  but  as 
a  member  of  the  American  Rose  Society 
you  can  have  your  own  book  and  dupli- 
cate copies  at  the  members'  inside  price 
of  $4,  sent  to  the  Secretary's  office. 

National  Rose  Society 

Report  of  Rose  Trials,  1940 

At  the  final  inspection  of  new  roses  at 
the  National  Rose  Society's  Trial  Ground, 
Haywards  Heath,  Sussex,  the  following 
awards  were  recommended: 

First-Class  Ground  Certificate: 

Name  or  Sender's 
No.  of  Rf;se 

Lady  Brook  (H.T.)     . 

Second-Class  Ground  Certificate: 

Nonin   (II.T.)      .    .    .    ."  Malkrin 

Edouard  Lubbe  (H.T.)  .  Mallcrin 

Mmc.  C.  Mallcrin  (H.T.)  Mallcrin 
♦Hybrid  Polyantha  9306  Lccndcrs 
*(H.T.)      Trial      Ground 

No.  161C      S.  McGrcdy  &  Son 

lie  de  France  (H.T.)  .       J.  Gaujard 

Climbing  Crimson  Glory 

(H.T.) Millar  Bros.,  S.  Africa 

*Sul)jcct  to  Name. 

Courtney  Page,  Hon.  Secretary 


Name  ol  Sender 

S.  McGrcdv  cS:  Son 
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The  John  Cook  Memorial 
Rose-Garden 

The  committee  in  charge  of  this  garden 
s  having  a  difficult  time  in  locating  plants 
T  a  number  of  Mr.  Cook's  varieties. 

A  complete  collection  of  the  Cook 
•riginations  would  be  a  splendid  tribute 
lo  the  great  rosarian.  Plants  or  budding 
.  \  es  of  the  following  varieties  are  wanted 
i)y  H.  J.  Hohman,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
nittee,  Kingsville,  Md. 


Admiral  Schley 
Annie  Cook 
Baltimore 
(cardinal 

Crimson  Champion 
Dr.  Engieman 
Enchanter 
Enchantress 
Glorified  La  France 
Katherine  Cook 
Lord  Calvert 
Madonna 


Marion  Dingee 

Montrose 

xMrs.  E.  M.  Gil  more 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Sterling 

Mrs.  John  Cook 

Mrs.  Robert  Garrett 

My  Maryland 

Panama 

Pearl  of  Baltimore 

Pink  Beauty 

Souvenir  of  Miami 

Souvenir  of  W^ootton 


Please  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Hohman 
if  you  hav^e  any  of  these  and  are  willing 
to  spare  a  few  budding  eyes.  Every 
rosarian  should  help  to  fmd  these  missing 
varieties.— Editors. 

Roses  for  Cutting 

After   looking  at   some   of   Redoute's 
color  plates  the  other  day,  I  couldn't  help 
thinking,     would     Redoute     paint     the 
modern  Hybrid  Tea?    I  don't  think  so! 
Not  if  he  w^as  able  to  get  these  simple  old 
beauties.    Then   I   asked   myself,    "Why 
not?"    Well,  the  wild  rose  has  a  perfect 
l)alance  between  leaves,  flower  and  stem, 
and  the  modern  rose  has  not!  Cut  a  perfect 
blossom  of  Innocence  and  what  have  you? 
A  beautiful  flower,  but  a  too  stiff  stem 
and    hardly    any    leaves — certainly    not 
enough  to  set  off  the  flower — so  no  balance 
of  leaf,  flower  and  stem  such  as  the  old 
roses  have.    If  you  add  extra  leaves,  it  is 
yet  not  the  same  as  if  growing  naturally. 
I  think  for  cutting  one  should  be  able  to 
take  a  spray,  and  that  spray,  put  any- 
where  in  a   simple   vase,   should   be  as 
pretty  as  when  on  the  bush.    I  am  cer- 
tainly going  to  get  more  Cabbage  roses, 
Clallica  roses,  etc.,  just  for  cutting. 

The  coarse-stemmed  Roses  like  Hein- 
rich  Wendland,  Dame  Edith  Helen,  and 


Condesa  de  Sastago  are  to  be  discarded. 

When  I  first  began  rose-growing,  any 
rose  was  lovely  to  me.  I  floated  them,  I 
had  panels  of  bud  vases,  and  had  some 
always  in  the  house.  Last  year  I  did  not 
cut  any!  I  was  not  pleased  with  them 
when  cut,  except  perhaps  a  new  variety 
that  I  wanted  to  study. 

I  still  like  to  go  out  early  when  the  dew 
is  on  the  roses.  I  love  Night,  which  does 
well  for  me,  and  Crimson  Glory.  Oh!  all 
of  them,  but  I  don't  like  them  cut! 

So  I  was  really  advancing  to  the  charm- 
ing little  book,  and  after  seeing  the  lovely 
color  plates,  my  new  ideas  were  brought 
to  a  head;  hence  this  letter. 

I  wonder  how  many  members  have 
ideas  on  this  subject  of  cutting?  "Roses 
for  Cutting"  is  a  good  subject  for  the 
Annual  to  take  up! — Maud  E.  Scrutton, 
Petalumay  Calif. 

Black-Spot  in  Florida 

I  seriously  question  the  advisability  of 
applying  fungicides  before  a  rain  for 
black-spot  control  on  the  Gulf  Coast. 
Although  the  rains  are  frequent  and  heavy 
in  this  area,  the  unusually  heavy  dew 
during  the  growing  season  apparently 
causes  more  black-spot  than  the  rain. 
The  question  then  becomes,  how  can  the 
black-spot  be  held  in  check  in  respect  to 
the  dew?  If  the  fungicide  is  applied  before 
a  rain,  there  is  none  left  for  protection 
against  the  dew  which  is  so  heavy  for 
nights  on  end,  and  the  plants  drip  with 
water  eight  hours  at  a  time. 

Fortunately,  the  washing  action  of  the 
dew  is  not  severe,  so  that  the  usual  fungi- 
cide will  remain  on  the  foliage  for  several 
days.  However,  very  good  results  are 
obtained  when  the  fungicide  application 
is  so  arranged  that  it  remains  on  the 
foliage  for  the  greatest  percentage  of  time. 
If  one  application  per  week  is  as  frequent 
as  it  is  going  to  be  used,  then  it  becomes 
necessary  to  apply  the  fungicide  after  a 
rain,  should  it  occur  at  about  this  time. 
Otherwise,  the  dew  will  bring  out  the 
black-spot.  I  have  to  keep  the  foliage 
looking  dusty  all  the  time  if  there  is  to  be 
no  black-spot.  The  Massey  dust  is  the 
most  effective  material  I've  tried. 
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Roses  would  be  grown  much  more  along 
the  Gulf  Coast  if  people  were  willing  and 
knew  how.  to  effectively  combat  black- 
spot.  When  two  weeks'  neglect  will 
severely  injure  the  plants,  the  growing  of 
modern  varieties  becomes  a  distmct 
problem. 

My  favorite  rose  from  the  standpomt 
of  productivity,  quality  of  bloom  and 
health  is  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy.— Carlisle 
H.  Bibb,  Pensacola^  Fla. 

Wood-Ashes  and  Black-Spot 

The  reference  to  potash  and  its  relation 
to  disease  control  in  the  1940  September- 
October  Magazine  was  most  interesting. 
After  several  years'  experimentation  I 
find  that  after  the  winter  soil  protection 
is  removed,  about  the  middle  to  the 
25th  of  April,  a  liberal  application  of 
hardwood  ashes  is  most  beneficial.  On 
top  of  this  1  spread  a  two-inch  layer  of 
rotted  cow-manure,  to  be  gradually 
worked  into  the  ground  during  the  season. 
Just  about  the  time  of  first  buds  1  apply 
a  lighter  coat  of  ashes  and  work  this  into 
the  manure.  The  other  fertilizer  is  5-10-5, 
which  was  used  about  every  two  or  three 
weeks  from  the  last  of  May  until  the 
last  of  July. 

Since  we  did  not  have  too  much  rain 
and  no  artificial  irrigation  ^yas  used,  a 
certain  amount  of  this  fertilizer  never 
became  available;  however,  the  two 
beds  so  treated  have  not  shown  even  one 
leaf  with  black-spot,  as  far  as  I  could 
find.  When  the  leaves  first  came  out  the 
plants  were  sprayed  with  Tri-ogen,  and 
then  every  two  weeks  up  to  late  June. 
During  the  drier  weather  I  sprayed 
about  once  a  month.  Visitors  commented 
about  the  quality  of  the  foliage.  I  was 
careful  to  keep  spent  leaves  and  blooms 
cleaned  from  the  beds  at  all  times,  but 
think  the  healthy  condition  of  the  plants, 
which  were  still  blooming  even  after 
several  heavy  frosts,  is  quite  dependent 
upon  sufficient  potash  in  the  form  of 
ordinary  hardwood  ashes. — James  B. 
Hume,  New  Berliriy  N.  Y. 

HAVE  YOU  SENT  IN  THAT  NEW 
MEMBER  YET? 


New  Roses  in  Ohio 

My  1940  experience  with  the  new  roses 
has  been  very  bad;  I  did  not  find  any  of 
them  really  worth  while.  Mme.  Mallerin 
is  beautiful  but  it  cannot  take  the  cold 
weather. 

The  best  four  roses  in  this  section  were 
Crimson  Glory,  Mme.  Henri  Guillot, 
Mme.  Joseph  Perraud  and  Nellie  E. 
Hillock.  So  many  complain  of  the  growth 
of  Perraud;  mine  are  between  five  and 
six  feet  high  and  are  in  bloom  all  the  time. 
My  plants  are  about  five  years  old  and 
getting  better  every  year.  Guillot  is  a 
funny  rose;  doesn't  amount  to  anything 
the  first  year,  and  then  is  as  good  as  any 
the  next.  I  hope  some  of  the  rest  of  the 
new  ones  turn  out  that  way,  for  a  lot  ol 
them  were  sure  first-year  flops. — Arthur 
W.  Hay,  Steuhenvilky  Ohio. 

This  is  Your  Magazine 

This  issue  of  the  American  Rose 
Magazine  reflects  rather  intimately  the 
rose-growing  detail  which  makes  it  a 
proper  interchange  between  the  rose  re- 
sults of  its  members. 

If  you  like  this,  keep  it  going  by  more 
inquiries  on  more  subjects.  There  are 
several  departments  in  mind  in  which 
these  relatively  minor  but  frequently  very 
important  things  can  be  advantageously 
grouped. 

Our  new  members  have  the  funda- 
mentals of  starting  with  roses  in  "What 
Every  Rose-Grower  Should  Know."  Ex- 
perienced members  can  very  much  ad- 
vantage the  situation  if  they  will  be  frank 
and  free  in  expressing  their  rose  experi- 
ences. 

One  member,  Mr.  Brunswig,  of  Che- 
halis.  Wash.,  asked  for  a  report  on 
"Progress  of  the  Scientific  Experiments," 
and  he  is  answered  in  the  current  Annual 
just  coming  out.  He  also  wants  reports 
from  local  societies  which  we  shall  be 
glad  to  print  if  they  are  really  news  of 
things  being  done  not  related  entirely  to 
society  affairs.  He  believes,  too,  that  we 
could  interchange  on  pruning  and  on 
feeding,  and  he  proposes  a  department 
which  the  editors  will  be  glad  to  promote, 
to  be  headed  'The  Squaw^k  Department" 
for  complaints. — Editors. 


£dHedhy 
Horace  McFarland 

R.  Marion  Hatton 
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To  Reading  For  Sure! 

TX7ITH  roses  two  weeks  fast  and  eastern  Pennsylvania 
^^  at  its  rich  loveliest,  all  roads  lead  to  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Hotel  in  Reading,  where,  on  June  13,  1941,  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  meets  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania "Dutch"  country. 

The  inside  pages  give  the  programme.  Outside  awaits 
you  Treasurer  McGinnes'  greatest  rose  variety  collection, 
only  three  miles  away  on  Route  222.  West  forty  miles  on 
322  is  Hershey  with  the  nation's  largest  rose-garden  at  the 
world's  chocolate  center.  Barely  fourteen  miles  west  is 
Breeze  Hill,  on  the  edge  of  Harrisburg,  and  right  in  that  city 
is  the  astonishing  Municipal  Rose-Garden  designed  by  the 
late  Warren  Manning,  with  its  unique  water  panel  and  the 
exquisite  bronze  figures  representing  the  **Dance  of  Eternal 
Spring."   Breeze  Hill  itself  is  alive! 

Two  hours  away,  on  Routes  230,  30,  41,  is  West  Grove 
and  its  rose  acres.  There  are  forty  other  fine  places  for  rose 
folks  to  visit  near-by. 

Isn't  this  enough  to  start  any  jalopy  toward  Reading  in 
mid -June? 


^i-fn,x><'tA^^J^^h^^ 
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Wished  tj  The  American  Rose  Society,  Hanisturi, 
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Annual  Meeting 

September  19  and  20,  1941,  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  to  be  guests  of  the  Potomac 
Rose  Society,  and  because  of  the  crowded 
condition  of  Washington  this  year,  every- 
one planning  to  attend  is  urgently  re- 
quested to  notify  Mrs.  Lilian  W.  Smith, 
6401  Georgia  Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Please  write  Mrs.  Smith  now  if  you  ex- 
pect to  be  there,  and  just  when. 

The  effort  to  establish  contacts  with 
the  Spanish -American  republics  is  meet- 
ing with  gratifying  attention.  A  meeting 
of  those  interested  will  be  held  (by  invi- 
tation from  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  the  Director) 
in  the  Pan  American  Union,  at  4  p.  m.  on 
the  Thursday  before  the  Annual  Meeting, 
September  18,  1941.  All  members  who 
speak  or  read  Spanish  are  especially 
urged  to  be  present. 

A  Correction 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Wisconsin  Rose-Garden,  shown 
on  page  35  of  the  March-April  American 
Rose  Magazine,  is  not  at  Mayville  but 
in  Whitnall  Park,  at  Hales  Corners,  a 
suburb  of  Milwaukec-EoiTOR. 


He  who  makes  a  garden. 
However  small  it  be. 
Whose  hands  have  planted  in  it 
Flower  or  bush  or  tree; 
He  who  watches  patiently 
The  growth  from  nurtured  sod, 
And  thrills  at  newly  opened  bloom, 
Is  very  close  to  God. — Anonymous. 


Your  Treasurer 

The  American  Rose  Society  announces 
the  sudden  death  of  Treasurer  Samuel  S. 
Pennock  at  La  Jolla,  Calif,  (where  he 
was  visiting  a  relative)  on  Saturday, 
April  12,  1941. 

By  unanimous  telegraphic  vote  of  the 
Trustees,  Clyde  R.  McGinnes,  of  Read- 
ing, Pa.,  has  been  appointed  Treasurer 
to    serve    out    the    unexpired    term. 

— R.  MARION  HATTON,  Secretary 

Let  Us  Hear  From  You! 

The  world's  best  rosarians  are  right 
here  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
It  is  our  problem  to  get  them  to  share 
their  rose  knowledge  with  other  members. 

The  Society  takes  in  several  hundred 
new  members  every  year.  Many  of  these 
are  beginners  in  rose-growing  and  want 
fundamentals.  Please  tell  us,  for  them, 
"just  how  you  do  it.'* 

Let  us  have  more  articles  from  the 
societies.  Curtis  Roberson's  report  from 
the  Men's  Rose  Club  of  Virginia  in  the 
March-April  Magazine  was  admirable. 
Will  someone  in  other  societies  do  like- 
wise, and  tell  what  they  are  doing? 

Everyone  with  a  Rose  message  for  his 
associates  is  urged  to  get  busy  on  it  and 
turn  it  loose  on  the  Editors. 

Library  Addition 

Mrs.  Maud  E.  Scrutton,  of  Petaluma, 
Calif.,  has  presented  the  Society's  library 
with  two  copies  of  "A  Book  of  Roses," 
a  thin  volume  containing  sixteen  color 
plates  after  the  originals  in  Redoute's 
"Roses"  and  a  text  by  J.  Ramsbottom. 
This  is  an  exquisite  book,  both  inside  and 
out,  and  we  hope  that  borrowers  will  be 
especially  careful  to  keep  the  book  clean. 

A  New  Rose  Society 

The  Sacramento  Rose  Society  got  off 
to  a  flying  start  with  twenty  members 
belonging  to  the  American  Rose  Society. 

Mr.  Wilmer  Morse,  prominent  Sacra- 
mento attorney,  is  secretary  of  the 
Society. 

We  trust  that  traveling  members  will 
look  up  the  new  society  when  in  Sacra- 
mento. 


Semi-Annual  Meeting 
American  Rose  Society 

READING,  PA.,  JUNE  13-14,  1941 

Headquarters  Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel 
5th  and  Washington  Sts. 

REGISTRATION  FEE  $4.00  (including  Dinner  and  Luncheon) 

Friday,  June  13. 

8  A.M. -10  A.M.  Registration  in  Hotel. 
10  A.M.   12  M.      View  the  Rose  Show. 
12      M.-  1  P.M.  Luncheon  in  Hotel. 

1  P.M.-  5  P.M.  Roundtable,    with    15    to   20-minute   talks   by 

prominent   rosarians,   who   will    also   answer 
questions. 

7  P.M.   Banquet  at  Reading  Country  Club  (Informal). 

Speakers,  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  and  Eugene  S. 
Boerner  (Mr.  Boerner's  talk  will  be  illustrated  with 
slides  of  European  scenes). 

Saturday,  June  14. 

Morning  Visit  garden  of  Treasurer  C.  R.  McGinnes,  West 

Reading. 

12     M.~  1  P.M.  Luncheon  at  Hotel. 

2  P.M.  Dedication    of   Municipal    Rose-Garden  in  City   Park. 

Following  the  dedication  guests  will  be  conducted  on 
a  tour  of  the  city  including  Skyline  Boulevard,  Berk- 
shire Industries,  Reading  Museum,  etc. 

Sunday,  June  15. 

It  is  suggested  that  all  who  wish  leave  at  8  a.m.  for  a 
visit  to  the  Hershev  Rose-Garden. 

This  promises  to  be  a  splendid  meeting,  and  we  hope  for  a  good  at- 
tendance. 

Rates  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Hotel  are  $3  to  $4  Single,  and  $4.50  to 
$6  Double.    Please  make  room  reservations  directly  to  the  hotel. 

Please  notify  Fred.  S.  Glaes,  Secretary  Reading  Rose  Society,  470  Birch 
Street,  Reading,  Pa.,  if  you  expect  to  attend,  stating  number  to  be  in  your 
party.  (Mr.  Glaes  must  know  how  many  to  arrange  for  at  meals  and  on 
bus  trips.) 
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The  late  Treasurer  Pennock  (left)  and  Secretary  Hatton  in  the  Harrisburg  Municipal  Rose-Garden 

S.  S.  Pennock  Passes  On 


We  called  him  "S.  S."  sometimes,  and 
occasionally  he  was  "Sam"  Pennock.  All 
the  time  he  was  the  same  quiet,  smiling, 
yet  tremendously  forceful  rose  man,  cut- 
flower  man,  good  citizen  and  firm  friend. 

When  he  went  to  Germany  to  spend 
there  six  months  distributing  rehef  pro- 
vided by  the  Friends  for  hungry  German 
children,  "S.  S."  took  along  his  kind  heart 
and  his  pleasant  smile,  together  with  a 
memorandum  of  folks  he  might  possibly 
meet.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to  visit 
rosarians  who  were  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rose  Society,  and  thus  came  in 
contact  with  Wilhelm  Kordes,  yet  easily 
the  leading  commercial  rose  man  in 
Germany,  and  always  the  frank  and  fair 
correspondent  who  began  with  us  after 
he  had  improved  his  English  while  a 
British  captive.  When  Mr.  Pennock 
visited  him.  Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet 
was  the  current  rose  sensation,  and  he 
found  a  plant  of  it  coming  in  bloom  under 
the  loving  hands  of  the  elder  Kordes, 


since  dead.  As  Mr.  Pennock  told  me,  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  father  was 
about  to  cut  the  rose  for  him.  He  ob- 
jected, to  the  son,  saying  that  it  was 
altogether  wrong  to  do  that,  whereupon 
came  from  Wilhelm  the  rejoinder  about 
thus:  "Mr.  Pennock,  you  would  break 
his  heart  if  you  did  not  permit  him  to 
give  you  the  best  thing  he  has  as  an 
evidence  of  his  regard  for  you  and  what 
you  are  doing." 

A  consistent  orthodox  Friend,  Mr. 
Pennock  was  the  kindest  strong  man  I 
have  ever  known  in  my  life.  Probably 
the  most  energetic  wholesale  cut-flower 
man  in  the  United  States,  with  stores  in 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Newark,  New  York,  and  Boston,  his  rela- 
tions with  the  growers  whose  product  he 
handled  were  always  on  the  basis  of 
friendly  fairness.  He  loved  plants  as  well 
as  flowers,  and  his  own  home  at  Lans- 
downe  is  living  evidence  of  that  love. — 
J.  H.  McF. 


Spraying  Roses  During  the  Hot  Weather 


JUNE  is  at  hand,  and  with  its  arrival 
begin  periods  of  high  temperatures 
for  a  large  area  of  this  country.  What 
(bout  disease  and  insect  control  during 
these  days  of  high  temperature?  Do  we 
need  to  change  our  practises  or  materials 
to  avoid  injury  while  at  the  same  time 
maintaining  effective  rose  protection? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  can 
only  be  found  in  your  own  experiences, 
since  the  conditions  to  be  met  vary 
greatly  from  area  to  area  and  garden  to 
garden.  What  have  you  done  in  the  past, 
and  were  the  results  satisfactory?  But 
for  those  who  are  short  on  experience,  or 
having  difficulties,  some  suggestions  at 
this  time  may  be  welcome. 

In  the  first  place,  if  you  use  sulphur, 
either  as  dust  or  spray,  you  may  expect 
injury  to  the  foliage  when  the  tempera- 
tures get  into  the  nineties  or  higher. 
Many  have  experienced  this  injury  and 
some  have  confused  the  resulting  burning 
of  the  foliage  with  black-spot  or  other 
injury.  It  is  because  sulphur  injures  at 
high  temperatures  that  many  in  the 
warmer  areas  use  this  generafly-preferred 
fungicide  only  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
which  are  the  cooler  parts  of  the  growing 
season  and  turn  to  a  copper-containing 
material  during  the  hotter  part  of  the 
season.  Sulphur  is  safer  than  copper  when 
the  weather  is  cool  and  rainy. 

Well,  what  is  the  best  procedure  to  pre- 
vent burning  from  sulphur  during  periods 
of  high  temperature?  Again,  the  answer 
depends  on  where  you  are,  your  past  ex- 
perience and  the  conditions  under  which 
your  roses  are  growing.  In  the  Cornell 
University  Rose-Garden  we  continue 
using  a  sulphur  spray  throughout  the 
season,  even  though  temperatures  regu- 
larly get  high  enough  to  result  in  sulphur 
burn.  Here  the  problem  has  been  solved, 
(1)  by  starting  our  spraying  early,  being 
thorough,  and  preventing  the  initial  in- 
jections so  that  the  control  of  the  disease 
is  well  in  hand  w^hen  the  period  of  high 
temperatures  arrives,  and  (2)  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  fact  that  with  us  it  is 
usually  dry  when  hot,  and  so  w^th  little 
danger  of  black-spot  we  can  make  fewer 
and  lighter  applications  of  the  spray.    A 


leaf  must  be  wet  continuously  for  a  mini- 
mum of  six  hours  for  black-spot  infection 
to  occur.  In  our  climate  we  do  not  have 
dews  during  the  average  summer,  and 
powdery  mildew  is  consequently  not  an 
important  problem. 

But  if,  because  of  rain,  dew,  or  your 
bad  habit  of  watering  your  roses  in  the 
evening,  or  the  plants  otherwise  are  sub- 
jected to  conditions  favoring  black-spot 
infection,  you  find  it  necessary  to  con- 
tinue your  schedule  of  spraying  or  dusting 
throughout  the  hotter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, then  it  is  suggested  that  you  turn 
to  a  copper-containing  material.  There 
is  the  old  reliable  bordeaux  mixture,  and 
this  spray  at  the  2-2-50  concentration 
will  provide  more  copper,  the  active  in- 
gredient, than  most  of  the  proprietary 
sprays.  And  at  this  dilution — even  a 
1-1-50  is  effective  under  most  conditions 
— the  objectionable  discoloration  of  foli- 
age of  the  stronger  formulae  is  substan- 
tially reduced.  Then  there  are  bordeaux 
mixture  substitutes,  the  so-called  "in- 
soluble coppers,"  including  red-copper 
oxide,  copper-oxychloride,  basic  copper 
sulfate,  copper  oxychloride-sulfate,  etc. 
These  are  available  both  as  sprays  and 
dusts  and  some  of  them  may  offer  ad- 
vantages over  bordeaux  mixture  along 
the  lines  of  safety,  convenience  and  non- 
staining. 

Again,  being  guided  by  the  conditions 
under  which  you  are  working,  and  past 
experiences,  keep  your  eye  on  the  w^eather 
and  do  your  spraying  or  dusting  in  ad- 
vance of  rain  periods.  If  your  plants  are 
regularly  wet  with  dew,  or  if  conditions 
favor  mildew  or  rust  which  regularly  are 
problems  in  your  garden,  you  may  have 
to  maintain  a  full  and  intensive  schedule: 
otherwise,  you  should  be  able  to  go 
several  weeks  at  a  time  without  spraying 
in  the  absence  of  rain,  and  still  not  en- 
courage black-spot.  And  then  you  can 
eliminate  the  arsenate  of  lead  from  the 
spray  if  you  are  not  bothered  with  chew- 
ing insects  at  this  time,  and  reduce  the 
danger  of  burning.  Make  certain  you 
have  a  wetting  and  spreading  agent  in  the 
spray  to  assure  wetting  and  covering  the 
waxy  leaves  of  the  rose. — L.  M.  Masse y. 
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True  or  False? 

Below  are  100  rose  statements  prepared  by  members  of  the  Detroit  Rose  Society 
and  used  at  one  of  their  meetings  where  it  provided  an  evening's  entertainment. 

We  suggest  that  local  rose  societies  will  find  similar  "Quizzes"  splendid  material 
for  a  meeting  and  recommend  that  programme  committees  get  busy  on  their  own 
"Quiz." — Editors. 

(For  answers  "True  or  False,"  see  pages  79  and  80.) 
1 .  A  weed  is  any  plant  growing  where  a  rose      Id,  Postponing  winter  protection  until  ground 
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might  instead  grow. 

2.  The  following  Hybrid  Teas  are  suitable  for 

position  where  tall-growing  varieties  are 
desired:  Red  Radiance,  Portadown  Fra- 
grance, President  Herbert  Hoover. 

3.  The  fruit  of  the  rose  is  called  the  hip. 

4.  The    Empress    Josephine   and    her   court 

made  rose-culture  fashionable  among 
the  Napoleonic  aristocracy. 

5.  Roses  are  hilled  with  soil  in  winter  to  pre- 

vent their  freezing. 

6.  'The  Doctor"  is  named  for  the  Editor  of 

the  American  Rose  Annual,  J.  Horace 
McFarland. 

7.  The  white  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Frau  Karl 

Druschki,  was  originated  by  Peter 
Lambert,  German  rosarian. 

8.  The  roseraie  of  Bagatelle,  France,  has  long 

been  considered  the  most  famous  official 
rose-trial  garden  in  the  world. 

9.  In  hot  weather  it  is  better  to  water  often 

and  lightly  rather  than  to  shock  roses  by 
heavily  soaking  the  soil. 

10.  Zephirine  Drouhin  is  a  fine,  thornless,  pink 

climber. 

1 1 .  A  pagoda  is  an  arbor  or  rustic  bower,  most 

beautiful  when  covered  with  roses. 

12.  Rugosa  roses  are  distinguished  from  other 

shrub  roses  by  their  lack  of  thorns. 

13.  Soil-acidity  can  be  corrected  in  the  rose- 

garden  by  a  heavy  mulch  of  oak  leaves. 

14.  A  rose-bed  should  be  prepared  to  a  depth 

of  about  one  foot. 

15.  New  Dawn  is  an  everblooming  form  of 

Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet. 

16.  The  rose  chafer  is  an  insect  that  will  feed 

only  on  roses. 

17.  Frau  Karl  Druschki  is  the  most  fragrant 

of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

18.  A  fertile  clay  soil  is  necessary  for  roses. 

19.  All  canes  of  Ramblers  that  have  borne 

flowers  should  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  the 
blooming  season  ends. 

20.  Roses  are  safe  from  rabbits  because  of  their 

thorny  character. 

21.  Redoute  was  a  French  artist  who  created 

a  famous  series  of  rose  pictures. 
11.  Rambler  roses  constitute  the  large-flower- 
ing type  of  Climbers. 

23.  Budded  roses  should  be  planted  with  the 

bud  4  inches  below  the  ground. 

24.  Rambler  roses  are  highly  mildew-resistant. 
15.  The  only  reason  for  pruning  roses  is  to 

keep  them  from  growing  too  tall. 


freezes  reduces  danger  from  field-mice. 
11.  In  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class,  reds  and 
pinks  predominate;  a  true  yellow  is  non- 
existent. 

28.  Newly  planted  or  young  roses  are  easily 

over-stimulated  by  large  applications  of 
commercial  fertilizers. 

29.  The  McGredys  have  been,  for  generations, 

a  famous  family  of  Scottish  rose-growers. 

30.  To  reach  perfection,  roses  must  have  sun- 

shine all  day  long. 

31.  Thirty-six  inches  apart  is  considered  ideal 

for  spacing  Hybrid  Teas  in  this  locality. 

32.  Cultivation  forms  a  fine  surface  mulch  and 

reduces  evaporation. 
ZZ.  The    Polyantha    roses    were   originally    a 
dwarf  form  of  the  hardy  Climbers. 

34.  Hybrid  Teas  with   Pernetiana  blood  are 

highly  resistant  to  black-spot. 

35.  Pillar  roses  are  Climbers  which  grow  to  6  or 

8  feet  only,  such  as  American  Pillar. 

36.  The  Rugosa  is  one  of  our  hardiest  roses, 

resistant  to  extreme  cold. 
Zl.  It  is  required  to  disbud  roses  in  order  to 
enter  them  in  specimen  bloom  classes  at 
flower  shows. 

38.  Rose  a  Parfum  de  THay  was  so  named  be- 

cause it  has  the  fragrance  of  fresh  hay. 

39.  La  France  was  the  first  Hybrid  Tea  rose 

in  commerce. 

40.  The  Hybrid  Tea,  Mevrouw  Welmoet  van 

Heek,  was  renamed  Permanent  Wave 
in  America. 

41.  The  new  pink   climbing   rose   named  in 

honor  of  the  late  Dr.  X  H.  Nicolas  was 
one  of  his  own  seedliligs. 

42.  Golden  Dawn  is  a  famous  American  rose. 

43.  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  is  president  of 

the  American  Rose  Society. 

44.  General   Jacqueminot   was    named   for  a 

brewer  of  Paris. 

45.  With  an  ample  supply  of  well-rotted  cow- 

manure,  no  other  fertilizer  is  needed. 

46.  Excelsa    and    Hiawatha    are   well-known 

Ramblers  originated  by  Walsh. 

47.  The  Sweetbriar  is  much  treasured  in  the 

fall  because  of  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage. 

48.  Ramblers  are  the  earliest  of  all  Climbers 

to  bloom. 

49.  Pernet-Ducher  named  two  of  his   Roses, 

"Souvenir  de  Claudius  Pernet"  and 
"Souvenir  de  Georges  Pernet,"  after  his 
two  sons  killed  in  the  first  World  War. 


'0.  Rosa     Hugonis    blooms    later    than    the      76. 

Rugosas.  77. 

^1.  A  rose  standard  is  a  device  used  in  judging 

the  quality  of  roses. 
il.  The  yellow  rose,  Eclipse,  was  so  named  by 

Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas  because  it  first  bloomed 

on  the  day  of  the  eclipse  of  1932. 

53.  John  Cook,  of  Baltimore,  is  best  remem- 

bered for  his  rose,  Radiance. 

54.  Gardenia  is  a  climber  with  clusters  of  small 

white  buds  and  flowers. 
o5.  Hybridization  of  roses  is  the  process  of 

mating  or  crossing  two  varieties. 
36.  The    Tea    rose    bred    into    the    Rambler 

brought  us  the  Hybrid  Tea. 

57.  Climbing  American  Beauty  is  the  climbing 

sport  of  the  American  Beauty  rose. 

58.  Dr.  M.  H.  Horvath  introduced  yellow  and 

orange  into  roses. 

59.  The  Damask  Rose  is  cultivated  in  Bulgaria 

for  making  attar  of  roses. 

60.  The    most    widely    used    understock    in 

America  is  Japanese  Multiflora. 

61.  Own-root  climbing  or  Hybrid   Perpetual 

roses  are  not  hardy. 

62.  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses  interplanted  with 

rhododendrons  make  a  beautiful  garden 
picture. 

63.  A  rose-garden  with  some  shelter  from  the 

north  and  west  is  more  favorably  situ- 
ated than  one  in  an  exposed  location. 

64.  Roses   planted   in   the   fall   are   properly 

protected  by  being  cut  back  to  six  to 
eight  inches  and  covered  over  the  tops 
with  soil. 

65.  Rosa  Hugonis  requires  heavy  feeding. 

66.  These  five  Hybrid  Perpetual  roses  are  all 

favorites  in  their  class:  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Henry  Nevard,  and  Betty 
Uprichard. 

67.  Black-spot  spreads  more  readily  in  dry, 

dusty  weather  than  in  damp  weather. 

68.  Most  new  roses  are  created  by  hand  pol- 

lination. 

69.  Mme.     Edouard    Herriot    is    sometimes 

offered  as  "Daily  Mail." 

70.  All  growth  of  the  previous  year  should  be 

removed  annually  from  large-flowering 
Climbers. 

71.  Rosa  Wicburaiana  is  the  ancestor  of  many 

of  our  modern  hardy  Climbers. 

72.  Star  of  Persia  is  a  pale  lemon  rose,  long  a 

favorite. 

73.  Willowmere  was  the  home  of  Mrs.  Aaron 

Ward,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

74.  California  is  still  considered  one  of  the  best 

of  the  old  Hybrid  Teas. 

75.  Dean   Hole   is   the  quaint   name  of  the 

famous  rose-garden  of  Mrs.  Harriett  R.       100 
Foote  at  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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Angleworms  are  dangerous  insect  pests. 
Texas  Wax  is  the  common  name  of  a  type 
of  grafting  wax. 

We  use  tobacco  dust  or  nicotine  solutions 

to  control  black-spot. 
Moss  roses  are  so  named  because  in  the 

wild  state  they  are  found  growing  in 

mossy  banks. 
A  sport,  sometimes  called  a  bud  mutation, 

is  often  used  in  the  production  of  a  new 

variety. 
Maiden  bloom  is  the  first-year  bloom  of  a 

newly  budded  rose. 
E.    G.    Hill's   chief  contribution   to   rose 

culture  was  his  breeding  of  rose  varieties 

for  greenhouse  use. 
The  universafity  of  the  rose  is  indicated 

by  the  fact  that  rose  species  are  native 

to  every  continent  of  the  world. 
The  best-known  Lawranceana  variety  is 

Rosa  Rouletti. 
Every  American  president  since  William 

Howard  Taft  has  had  a  rose  named  in 

his  honor. 
York  and   Lancaster  is  a   Damask  rose 

named  after  the  Wars  of  the  roses  of  the 

fifteenth  century. 

The  Centifolia  or  Provence  roses  are 
commonly  known  as  Cabbage  roses. 

The  budding  of  a  rose  refers  to  the  period 
just  before  the  flower  opens. 

Three  1941  Roses  are:  Charlotte  Arm- 
strong, The  Chief,  Soleil  d'Or. 

The  Pernetiana  roses  all  have  a  consider- 
able injection  of  Austrian  Briar  blood. 

The  primary  nutritive  substance  necessary 
to  rose-growth  are  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  lime  and  potash. 

A  lead-arsenate  spray  is  applied  to  control 
rose  chafer,  red  spider  and  Japanese 
beetle. 

Chlorophyll  is  a  disease  of  rose  foliage 
causing  it  to  turn  yellow. 

The  Poulsen  roses  are  a  race  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals. 

Christmas  Rose  is  a  white  form  of  Rosa 
Willmottiae. 

Charles  Dingee,  Jeannette  Heller,  and 
William  R.  Smith  are  a  famous  trio  of 
old  Tea  roses. 

The  ladybird  is  a  dangerous  ornithological 
rose  pest. 

Wood  ashes  are  rich  in  potash  and  espe- 
cially good  for  rose-beds. 

The  word  for  the  rose  is  the  same  or  nearly 
so  in  all  European  languages  and  their 
derivatives,  testifying  to  the  antiquity 
and  world-wide  popularity  of  the  genus. 

.  Mary  Wallace  has  finer  hips  than  Spanish 
Beauty. 
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THIS  issue  of  the  Rose  Magazine  ap- 
pears just  in  the  midst  of  the  high 
blooming  season  of  the  old  roses  in 
most  of  our  country.  In  my  garden,  here 
in  Virginia,  this  first  week  in  May,  several 
of  the  veterans  are  showing  color  while 
La  France  is  opening  the  first  buds  of 
what  promises  to  be  a  gorgeous  period  of 
blossoming.  It  may  be  a  good  time  to 
remind  ourselves  of  a  wealth  of  matter 
in  the  way  of  information  and  suggestion 
that  has  appeared  in  our  American  Rose 
Annual  through  recent  years.  The  vol- 
umes for  the  years  1934-39  are  rich  in 
contributions  from  lovers  and  students 
of  the  old  varieties. 

To  begin  with,  the  articles  that  Mrs. 
Frederick  L.  Keays  has  supplied  within 
these  years  make  up  a  fine  introductory 
primer  in  the  field.  Her  "Visitors  to  Old 
Roses*'  in  1934  is  a  little  meditation  on 
choices  among  old  sorts  that  is  suggestive 
on  repeated  readings.  In  1937  we  find 
her  pages  on  ^'Getting  on  with  Old  Roses" 
full  of  good  history  and  stimulating  from 
the  author's  fresh  and  skilful  observa- 
tion, as  lively  as  the  garden  of  "this  past 
June,"  of  which  she  writes.  The  Editor 
supplements  this  article  with  some  com- 
ment on  the  "The  Mary  Lawrance  Rose 
Pictures,"  of  sharp  interest.  And  the 
volume  has  a  line  frontispiece,  a  repro- 
duction from  "A  Collection  of  Roses  from 
Nature,"  published  in  1799.  Then,  in 
the  Annual  for  1938,  Mrs.  Keays  writes 
under  the  title  "What  Old  Rose  Is  This?" 
a  concise  primer  for  botanical  study  of 
the  old  varieties,  with  an  excellent  bib- 
liography. Finally,  she  gives  us  in  the 
volume  for  1939  "A  Shelf  of  Rose  Books." 
Here  is  God's  plenty  for  those  who  want 
to  know. 

Now  for  the  articles  about  special  types 
and  varieties.  In  1934  Jean  Muraour 
writes  from  France  about  "The  Neglected 
Tea  Roses."  His  article  offers  a  most  in- 
teresting list  of  Teas,  some  fine  comment 
on  their  qualities  and  their  persistence. 
I  was  reminded  of  a  winter  evening's  talk 
with  the  late  Dr.  E.  M.  Mills,  when  he  was 
putting  his  roses  into  protection.  He  re- 
marked, with  a  gleam  behind  his  glasses, 
"And  they  told  me  I  couldn't  grow  Teas 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y."    In  1937  Mrs.  Joel 


Hunter  writes,  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  another 
pointed  plea  for  cultivation  of  "Tea 
Roses."  And  in  1939  Francis  E.  Lester 
writes  with  real  knowledge  and  en- 
thusiasm of  "California's  Old  Tea  Roses." 

The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  find  a  champion 
in  Chester  D.  Wedrick,  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  whose  article  on  "Hybrid  Per- 
petuals New  and  Old"  in  the  Annual  for 
1934  gets  a  sympathetic  editorial  note. 
Here  is  excellent  comment  on  several  va- 
rieties. In  the  volume  of  1938  R.  Marion 
Hatton  writes  with  critical  enthusiasm 
under  the  caption  "Bring  Back  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals."  What  a  splendid 
race. these  Perpetuals  are!  I  feasted  my 
eyes  on  a  collection  of  them  just  the 
other  day.  Even  without  blooms  they 
are  impressive. 

In  1936,  with  another  appreciative 
Editor's  note,  appeared  "A  Plea  for  the 
Old  China  and  Bengal  Roses,"  by  Wilbur 
Stout,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  In  some  hard 
Ohio  rose  years,  says  Mr.  Stout,  these 
Chinas  and  Bengals  "were  the  real 
pleasure  of  the  entire  field."  The  author 
gets  down  to  cases. 

In  the  1936  Annual,  Courtney  Page, 
the  distinguished  English  rosarian,  il- 
luminates skilfully  the  topic  of  the 
Lawranceana  roses.  The  article  on  "Evo- 
lution of  the  Yellow  Climbing  Rose,  by 
Sumner  Burgess,  appearing  in  1937,  is  of 
much  interest  to  students  of  the  old  roses. 

Three  articles  about  old  roses  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  our  Union  must  complete 
this  list.  Georgia  is  represented  in  1937 
through  "Observations  of  a  Georgia  Old- 
Timer,"  by  P.  J.  Hjort,  with  some  fragrant 
suggestions  of  ante-bellum  Georgia  gar- 
dens; Mississippi,  in  Mrs.  Harris  Barks- 
dale's  "Climbing  Roses  in  Mississippi," 
1938,  with  some  vivid  paragraphs  about 
famous  Banksias,  Marechal  Niels,  and 
others  of  long  use  in  that  state;  Texas, 
1938,  by  a  chapter  of  experience  from 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Richarz  among  "Old  Roses  in 
Houston."  These  are  fascinating  bits  of 
rose  geography. 

And  here  is  one  question.  Who  knows 
about  an  old  rose  bearing  the  interesting 
name  Planter's  Bride?  Write  me  where 
it  can  be  found,  please. — Charles  A. 
Dawson,  Salem,  Va. 


Try  It  Out  for  Yourself 
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I  submit  a  report  for  Rose  Magazine 
vH  a  field  fertilizer  experiment  I  have  con- 
. iucted  for  the  past  two  years  or  seasons. 
1  hope  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  other 
DCginners,  like  myself,  who  feel  confused 
oy  the  conflicting  advice  and  experiences 
expressed  in  rose  literature.  As  is  readily 
seen,  my  experiment  was  not  on  a  scien- 
tific basis,  but  it  did  show  results. 

Though  with  only  five  years  of  rose- 
crowing,  I  have  had  many  years  of  agri- 
c  ulture.  The  teaching  received  at  Cornell 
in  1907 — to  experiment  systematically 
and  constantly — I  believe  is  equally  good 
today  for  the  amateur  rose-grower.  When 
beginners  are  at  a  loss  as  to  "whacking 
or  not  whacking,"  spray  or  dust,  fertilizer 
or  manure,  acid  or  alkaline,  ad  infinitum, 
let  them  try  it  out  for  themselves! 

The  oldest  part  of  my  Hybrid  Tea  rose- 
garden  is  a  semi-circle  divided  by  a  broad 
stone  path  through  the  center  and  a 
narrow  stone  path  at  right  angles,  making 
four  beds — two  large  of  50  plants  each 
and  two  small  of  35  each.  The  soil  is 
rather  heavy  garden  loam  which  is 
shaded  about  half  the  day.  In  1939  I 
decided  to  try  four  of  the  commonly  used 
fertilizer  concentrates  in  a  comparative 
test — a  complete  5-10-5,  Vigoro,  bone- 
meal,  and  muriate  of  potash  50  per 
cent,  the  cultivation  and  soil-treatment 
to  be  the  same  for  all.  The  plants  aver- 
aged the  same  in  size  and  type.  Manure 
between  the  winter  hills  was  forked  under 
in  the  spring  and  weekly  dust-mulching 
given  with  a  child's  6-inch  rake. 

The  first  application  of  a  tablespoonful 
each  to  the  plants  was  made  in  June 
after  the  height  of  the  bloom  season, 
followed  by  four  more  at  two-week  in- 
tervals, finishing  before  September  1. 
That  year  the  complete  5-10-5  made  the 
best  showing;  next  Vigoro,  then  potash, 
and  last  bone-meal.  The  muriate  of 
potash  plat  showed  considerable  burning 
of  the  leaves,  some  plants  being  com- 
pletely defoliated,  though  they  recovered. 
A  tablespoonful  of  the  salts  was  evidently 
too  much.  The  few  newly  planted  bushes 
received  about  half  a  dose  of  their 
respective  plant-foods. 
In  1940  the  same  treatment  was  con- 


tinued, except  that  it  was  begun  in  May, 
giving  seven  applications  in  the  season, 
and  with  much  lighter  quantities  of 
potash.  That  year  Vigoro  certainly  came 
through  ahead,  to  my  surprise,  not  to  say 
chagrin.  I  had  never  had  much  faith  in 
their  minor  element  claims  except  for  the 
poorest  soils.  Next  came  the  5-10-5, 
then  the  potash  and  bone-meal  about  the 
same,  the  latter  having  gained,  but  the 
Vigoro  bed  had  unmistakably  the  best 
growth  and  the  most  flowers.  I  lost  no 
plants  in  this  bed  from  the  winter,  while 
there  were  one  or  two  lost  from  the  others. 
The  burning  in  the  potash  section  was 
much  less,  though  a  few  plants  did  have 
it.  Apparently  you  have  to  be  very 
sparing  in  its  use. 

I  did  not  have  the  soil  analyzed, 
nieasure  the  growth,  nor  count  the 
blooms.  To  be  absolutely  accurate  you 
should  have  plants  of  same  varieties  and 
age  in  each  plat,  and  be  sure  you  start 
with  exactly  the  same  soil.  This  year  I 
plan  to  use  no  commercial  fertilizer  at  all, 
to  see  if  the  past  results  carry  forward 
and  how  the  roses  in  the  four  beds  react 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  extra  plant 
nourishment.  The  manure  and  cultiva- 
tion will  be  as  before. — J.  B.  R.  Ver- 
PLANCK,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


A  Five- Year  Diary  Record 

Three  years  ago  I  purchased  a  five- 
year  diary  (a  book  5  x  73/^  inches  ia  size) 
with  each  page  calendar  dated  and  ^we 
spaces,  one  for  each  year.  In  this  I  have 
recorded  many  notes  such  as  the  follow- 
ing. Weather  or  temperatures  daily; 
when  roses  are  unbilled  in  spring;  w^hen 
pruned;  when  fertilizers  are  applied; 
when  new  plants  are  planted  and  from 
whom  received ;  date  of  first  plant  to  bloom 
and,  in  the  fall,  when  last  were  picked; 
when  plants  were  hilled  up  and  winter 
protected,  etc.  It  might  be  some  of  our 
members  would  like  to  try  this  method  of 
keeping  a  record  of  their  rose  activities. 
As  time  goes  on  it  seems  to  increase  with 
interest  and  afl'ords  an  invaluable  record 
for  comparative  notes. — Robert  E.  Law- 
ton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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More  Pleasure  and  Prizes  with  Peat 


Let's  take  advantage  of  what  the  boys 
at  Cornell  are  finding  out  for  us.  They 
say  that  up  to  50  per  cent  peat-moss  is 
beneficial  to  roses  in  most  soils.  But 
imagine  tearing  up  a  lot  of  fine  rose 
bushes,  throwing  out  half  the  soil  and 
replacing  it  with  peat-moss  and  then 
replanting  the  roses.  Undoubtedly  that 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  do,  but  it's 
a  time-taking,  back-breaking  job. 

Here  are  several  simple  suggestions  that 
will  take  longer,  but  are  easier,  and  will 
eventually  get  results: 

Maintain  a  good  peat-moss  mulch,  at 
least  a  couple  of  inches  thick.  Occasion- 
ally work  it  into  the  soil  and  renew  it. 
The  earth-worms  will  probably  do  a  better 
job  of  pulling  it  down  into  the  soil  than 
you  can  do,  and  we  should  be  thankful  to 
them  for  doing  it.  We  should  maintain  a 
mulch  anyway,  so  why  not  use  a  material 
that  is  so  highly  beneficial  after  it  has 
worked  into  the  soil  and  has  ceased  to  be 
a  mulch? 

Next,   whenever   replacing  plants  you 


can  easily  dispose  of  some  soil  and  in- 
corporate up  to  50  per  cent  peat  moss  in 
the  soil  in  which  you  set  the  new  plant. 
Maybe  you  don't  want  50  per  cent,  but 
you  can  at  least  throw  a  bucket  or  two  of 
peat  into  the  hole. 

Two  or  three  years  of  this  should  begin 
to  put  your  rose  soil  in  the  optimum 
physical  condition  the  investigators  say 
we  should  have.  And  with  this  plentiful 
supply  of  humus  you  won't  have  to  worry 
much  about  Bi  treatments.  You  will 
have  plenty  of  Bi  in  your  soil  and  plenty 
of  blooms  on  your  plants. 

If  you  think  the  peat  is  making  things 
too  acid,  work  a  thin  layer  of  shell  flour 
into  the  beds.  It's  an  inexpensive  or- 
ganic alkilinizer  to  bring  up  the  pH. — 
Norman  W.  Brunswig,  Chehalis,  Wash- 
ington. 

Though  rich  the  spot 

With  every  flower  this  earth  has  got, 

What  is  it  to  the  nightingale 

If  there  his  darling  Rose  is  not? 

— Moore 


The  Roses  I  Found  in  Cuba 


The  first  day  of  Aiarch,  1940,  found  me 
in  Havana,  on  a  glorious  morning!  The 
sky  was  beautiful,  as  only  tropical  skies 
can  be  in  early  springtime.  The  day 
before,  my  guide  and  interpreter,  Ric- 
cardo  Rodriguez,  had  driven  me  out 
into  the  country  past  several  fields  of 
roses  owned  by  commercial  growers. 
That  evening  Riccardo  and  I  made  a 
deal  to  visit  one  of  them  the  following 
morning.  Arriving  at  a  garden  named 
Jardin  El  Rosal,  at  No.  1424  Maximo 
Gomez,  and  owned  by  the  firm  of  Prieto 
and  Doval,  we  were  met  by  Senor  Prieto. 
He  told  us  that  his  firm  had  10,000  plants, 
all  budded  on  an  understock  called  Femo. 
The  varieties  grown  were  the  old  reliable 
Radiance,  pink  and  red;  Lila  Edalgo, 
yellow;  Mademason,  white;  Margarentus, 
a  very  pretty  bicolor  rose  (different  from 
any  that  I  have  seen  in  the  States); 
Mariecal  and  Black  Black,  both  dark  red, 
and  lastly  Pearl  of  Cuba,  pure  white. 
They  were  all   of  the   long-pointed-bud 


type,  the  same  as  usually  grown  with  us 
by  commercial  firms. 

Few  roses  are  cut  in  the  winter  season, 
but  in  the  springtime  up  to  2,000  dozen 
buds  are  cut  each  day,  and  are  sold 
wholesale  at  from  5  to  10  cents  per  dozen. 

All  plants  are  set  on  ridges  about  20 
inches  high  and  3  feet  broad  at  the  top, 
with  three  rows  of  plants  on  each  ridge. 
This  system  of  culture  is  necessary  in 
Cuba  to  provide  for  ample  drainage  during 
the  rainy  season,  which  begins  about 
May  1.  Understocks  are  grown  from 
cuttings  placed  in  the  open  ground  in 
February,  and  are  budded  before  the 
rainy  season  starts. 

The  soil  around  Havana  is  of  a  light 
color,  of  coral  origin,  and  tests  7}^  pH. 
Sefior  Prieto  uses  commercial  fertilizer 
mixed  with  a  red  acid  soil,  which  helps 
to  reduce  the  pH.  Yes,  they  have  black- 
spot  in  Cuba,  but  it  is  not  as  persistent 
as  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States, 
and  no  spraying  is  done. 


Pleased  with  the  information  gained 
m  this  trip,  I  decided  to  visit  Pinar  Del 
Ilio  on  the  following  day  in  quest  of 
nore  roses.  This  city  of  30,000  population 
s  some  110  miles  southeast  of  Havana. 

The  American-made  omnibus  left  at 
7.30  A.M.,  and  when  out  of  Havana  main- 
tained a  speed  of  70  kilometers  (53  miles) 
j)er  hour.  A  few  plantations  of  tobacco, 
pineapple  and  sugar-cane  were  passed, 
i)ut  most  of  the  land  was  arid,  as  this 
was  the  dry  season.  Here  and  there  a 
palm  tree  brightened  the  picture  and 
added  the  true  tropical  touch.  Arriving 
at  11  A.M.  in  Pinar  Del  Rio,  I  strolled 
clown  the  Alameda  Del  Hospital,  camera 
in  hand.  Soon  a  group  of  academy 
students  gathered  around  to  be  photo- 
graphed. One  of  the  students  could  con- 
verse fluently  in  English,  so  I  inquired  as 
to  the  location  of  the  river,  but  the  name 
belied  the  city,  and  he  replied  "There  is  a 
joke;  there  is  no  river!"  Continuing  my 
walk  down  the  avenue,  I  came  to  a  large 
rose-garden  called  Jardin  El  Pensamiento, 
the  property  of  Nicolas  Rodriguez  &  Co. 

Senor  Rodriguez  spoke  perfect  English, 
having  worked  in  Buff'alo,  Cleveland,  and 
Akron.  I  asked  his  permission  to  take 
his  photograph  among  the  roses,  to  which 
he  consented,  providing  I  would  allow 
him  time  to  find  his  shoes!  In  his  garden 
were  growing  about  25,000  roses,  but 
only  five  varieties  were  used:  Radiance, 


red  and  pink;  Meimosien  Blanco,  white; 
Rosardo  Punye,  red;  and  Maria  Dolos, 
pink.  The  methods  of  culture  and  the 
soil  here  were  practically  the  same  as  at 
Havana.  Aside  from  the  Radiances,  the 
roses  and  their  names  were  unfamiliar  to 
me,  as  were  those  seen  in  Havana. 

Senor  Rodriguez  made  only  one  request 
and  that  was  that  I  mail  him  a  copy  of  an 
American  rose  catalogue. 

So  ended  a  pleasing  glimpse  into  rose 
life  in  The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles. — O.  C. 
ScHLiENTZ,  Marion,  Ohio. 

Editor's  Note. — This  pleasant  story  of  roses 
in  Cuba  brings  out  the  Editor's  regret  that  he 
did  not  use  a  similar  opportunity  in  Cuba  to 
such  advantage.  The  bar  to  easy  intercourse 
was,  of  course,  the  language,  and  that  bar  now 
keeps  us  all  from  the  contacts  that  would  give 
American  rose-lovers  all  of  the  Spanish  for 
mutual  relationship.  The  rose  is  alive  in  all 
languages,  and  we  need  to  train  our  English 
tongues  toward  the  gracious  tones  of  the  language 
spoken  by  Columbus. 

Indeed  there  is  not  only  an  opportunity  but 
a  very  real  need  for  rose  interchange  with  all 
these  lands.  Because  of  intercourse  awkwardly 
carried  on  by  the  Editor's  office  with  not  only 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  lands,  but  with  South 
America,  a  suggestion  of  a  Spanish  edition  of  the 
Annual  was  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Trustees,  and  a  very  active  rose-lover  in  Monte- 
video urged  that  it  could  readily  be  sold  in  his 
great  city,  in  which  is  a  public  rose-garden  in- 
cluding some  770  varieties,  many  of  which  are 
wholly  unknown  to  us. 

The  Editor  will  welcome  suggestions  from 
those  who  speak  and  write  Spanish.  Why  not 
spread  South? 


Make  'Em  Grow — and  Here's  How! 


SURELY  no  one  will  question  the  as- 
sertion that  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
have  healthy  rose  plants  is  to  have 
strongly  growing  rose  plants.  Actually, 
if  they  grow  fast  and  strong  enough,  on 
the  proper  diet,  they  can  just  about  keep 
ahead  of  the  fungus  and  bugs  without 
being  sluiced  with  poison  at  ten-day  in- 
tervals "throughout  the  season  from  the 
time  the  first  new  growth  appears." 

The  words  above — between  the  quota- 
tion marks — have  probably  done  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  to  discourage 
rose-growing  and  consequently  limit  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Rose  Society. 
They  appear  in   every  book,    magazine 


article,  Sunday  supplement  and  what- 
have-you  that  pretends  to  give  advice  on 
rose-growing.  And  believe  me,  they  ap- 
pear in  every  advertisment  or  set  of  in- 
structions of  the  spray  manufacturers. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  this  is  natural; 
it  drives  people  from  roses  to  some  other 
flower,  or  no  flowers  at  all.  Is  it  utterly 
impossible  to  grow  good  roses  without  a 
thorough  spraying  every  ten  days?  1 
believe  it  IS  possible  because  I  have  done 
so.  There  must  be  hundreds  or  thousands 
more  who  can  say  the  same. 

Following  is  the  feeding  formula  that 
is  working  so  well  locally.  It  is  not 
original,  having  first  been  preached  to  us 
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by  Harry  Smith,  of  Seattle.  Perhaps 
there  are  slight  deviations  from  the 
original  directions,  but  they  are  essentially 
the  same,  and  they  help  to  disprove  the 
theory  that  you  must  spray  every  ten 
days  from  April  to  November.   Try  it: 

In  early  April  and  in  early  May,  in  moderate 
climates,  or  later  if  the  season  is  late  or  growth 
slow  in  starting,  apply  between  each  two  phmts 
a  shovelful  oijresb,  juin/-  cow-manure.  Tbejresb- 
ness  and  juiceness  are  imperative.  On  top  of  the 
manure  place  a  large  handful  of  18  per  cent 
superphosphate  and  a  handful  of  sulphate  of 
potasn.  Then  soak  the  beds  with  the  open  hose 
until  it  is  a  loblolly.  The  next  day,  weather 
permitting,  a  light  forking  or  mulching  will  put 
most  of  the  manure,  and  its  odor,  out  of  sight 
and  smell. 

Except  where  winters  are  very  severe  this 
feeding  can  be  repeated  in  August,  to  bring  on 
some  of  the  most  gorgeous  fall  roses  you  ever 
laid  eyes  on. 

A  week  or  so  before  the  first  feeding  you  can 
put  a  handful  of  the  following 'mixture  around 
each  plant:  5  parts  crude  Epsom  salts,  5  parts 
crude  sulphate  of  iron,  2}/2  parts  crude  borax. 
(Maybe  this  would  do  just  as  well  if  applied  at 
some  other  time  but  only  do  it  once  a  year.) 

It  should  not  be  said  that  this  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  spraying,  but 
it  at  least  will  greatly  diminish  it  and  you 
will  find  that  the  spray  you  do  use  will 
be  infinitely  more  effective. 

//  you  dont  have  a-  plant  to  begin  with 
you  will  never  have  one^  even  though  you 
spray  every  ten  days.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  a  big  husky,  healthy  plant  can  more 
readily  throw  off  disease  with  a  little 
assistance  from  a  spray  or  dust  than 
could  a  weak,  spindly,  unhealthy  speci- 
men. So  grow  them  big  and  strong  with 
the  foregoing  feeding  formula. 

For  the  sake  of  the  earthworms  (who 
are  invaluable  in  your  rose-beds)  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  texture  and  physical  con- 
dition of  the  soil,  I  am  using  bone-raeal 
this  year  in  place  of  the  superphosphate. 
It  really  should  work  better  in  the  long 
run.  A  larger  quantity  of  bone-meal  than 
superphosphate  would  probably  be  ad- 
visable. 

This  formula  has  been  so  extraordinar- 
ily successful  that  I  believe  it  merits 
testing  alongside  some  of  the  other 
schedules  being  tried  at  Cornell  and  else- 
where. 

Here's  a  final  tip:  If  you  possibly  can, 
get  the  manure  from  a  farmer  friend  and 


ask  him  to  leave  the  straw  out  of  the 
gutter  the  night  before  he  gathers  the 
manure.  This  eliminates  getting  a  lot  of 
straw  and  litter  with  your  manure.  If 
the  manure  is  of  the  proper  freshness  and 
consistency  it  will  have  to  be  delivered  in 
tubs  or  old  wash-boilers  to  keep  it  from 
running  all  over  the  place  before  you 
get  it  onto  the  rose-beds. 

Here's  hoping  you  try  it,  and  good  luck! 
— -Norman  W.  Brunswig,  Chehalisy 
Wash. 


Atlanta's  Superlative  1940 


Real  Rose  Endurance 

"The  rose  is  in  the  land  and  on  the 
land  because  God  so  planned,  and  I  for 
one  feel  that  it  is  ineradicably  fixed  on 
the  land  whether  we  permit  it  to  stay 
civilized   or   destroy   it." — -McFarland. 

This  picture  was  taken  in  the  spring 
of  1914.  The  log-cabin  with  the  white 
rose  growing  at  the  corner  had  not  been 
used  for  many  years,  as  shown  by  the 
mud  washed  out  of  the  stick  chimney, 
by  the  falling  away  of  the  stone  hearth, 
and  by  the  appearance  of  general  neglect. 
The  rose  was  evidently  an  old  timer,  a 
beautiful  white,  and  quite  thrifty  in  spite 
of  lack  of  care  except  as  given  by  nature. 
The  cabin  was  near  old  Madison  furnace, 
one  of  the  70  charcoal  stacks  of  the  Hang- 
ing Rock  Iron  Region.  The  furnace  and 
the  cabin  were  built  in  1856  and  the  rose 
was  planted  long  before  the  cabin  was 
deserted,  probably  about  1906.  Thus 
someone,  long  ago,  had  the  thought  "a 
rose  for  every  home."  We  w^onder  what 
story  the  old  rose  could  tell.— Wilber 
Stout,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


C^O  MANY  records  have  been  broken 
^  in  Atlanta  this  year  that  we  are  quite 
^       California-like  in  our  explanation  of 
*'<nost  unusual"  conditions,  but  there  is 
vlenty  of  rejoicing  with  it  because  our 
n)ses  have  likewise  been  "most  unusual." 
Way  back  in  January  we  had  the  cold- 
est month  in  the  history  of  our  weather 
bureau,  together  with  an  ice-storm  that 
coated    our    rose    bushes    for    thirty -six 
hours.    February,  March  and  April  were 
colder  than  normal,  but  the  "straw  that 
broke  the  camel's  back"  was  a  27°  freeze 
lasting  more  than  twelve  hours  on  April 
13!   At  that  time  most  of  our  roses  had 
from  4  to  10  inches  of  tender  new  growth 
and    many    buds — -all    this    was    frozen 
black. 

After  this  tragic  freeze  some  rose-growl- 
ers cut  their  bushes  back  very  severely 
"to  prevent  the  sour  sap  running  back 
into  the  canes."  I  had  hurriedly  covered 
my  bushes  with  leaves  and  straw  so  had 
comparatively  few  frozen  tips.  These  I 
did  not  cut  off  until  they  had  dried,  my 
theory  being  that  the  sap  was  pushing 
up  too  fast  to  do  any  running  back  and  I 
didn't  want  to  risk  any  bleeding.  Right 
or  wrong,  luck  was  with  me — I  had  no 
casualties,  and  all  bushes  were  strong  and 
healthy  within  two  weeks  of  the  fatal 
freeze.  A  dip  to  38°  in  May  was  winter's 
swan  song. 

The  first  bloom  came  on  May  11,  with 
short  stems.  After  the  middle  of  May 
our  roses  presented  a  beautiful  picture  of 
truly  exhibition  quality  bloom,  but  the 
days  were  hot,  nights  very  cool,  and  the 
growth  tender;  the  result  was  mildew. 
Every  remedy  was  tried,  starting  with 
Octagon  soap  and  Chlorox,  then  baking 
soda,  and  finally  going  back  to  w^ettable 
sulphur  with  Grasselli  spreader,  which 
gave  the  best  results.  Dusting  sulphur 
alone  was  not  effective;  the  spreader  is 
necessary  in  order  to  penetrate  the  mil- 
dew. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Daunoy  were  in 
Atlanta  during  June,  and  local  members 
of  the  Georgia  Rose  Society  enjoyed  a 
very  instructive  and  profitable  afternoon 
with  them.  Last  November  the  "Number 
1  Soil-Tester"  had  analyzed  the  soil  from 
each  of  six  rose-beds,  and  had  prescribed 


for  each  bed  its  own  particular  dose  to 
bring  it  to  the  point  roses  like  best.  Mr. 
Daunoy  told  us  that  roses  especially  like 
magnesium.  Where  this  element  was 
lacking  or  insufficient  in  a  low  pH  soil, 
dolomite  was  used  to  supply  the  magnes- 
ium. Where  the  pH  was  high  he  advised 
epsom  salts.  Other  beds  required  super- 
phosphate and  nitrate  of  soda. 

Thrips  made  their  annual  and  un- 
welcome appearance  in  June,  but  2 
ounces  of  tartar  emetic,  plus  6  ounces  of 
brown  sugar  in  3  gallons  of  water,  sprayed 
on  the  buds  every  second  day,  made 
short  w^ork  of  those  pests.  We  do  have 
to  work  for  our  roses  to  have  them  per- 
fect, but  how  we  are  rewarded! 

One  more  trouble  descended  upon  our 
garden — -red  spider.  Long  search  pro- 
duced an  article  in  Dr.  Nicolas'  "Rose 
Manual"  explaining  that  red  spider  is 
rare  in  garden  roses  but  sometimes  occurs 
when  the  plants  are  exposed  to  reflected 
heat  from  a  brick  or  stone  wall  in  a  sunny 
location.  The  small  pocket  magnifying 
glass  failed  to  show  the  pests,  but  the 
curled,  dry  leaves  indicated  serious 
trouble,  so  I  took  specimen  leaves  to  the 
State  Capitol,  where  the  powerful  micro- 
scope proved  the  presence  of  the  spiders. 
Again  wettable  sulphur  and  spreader  did 
the  trick,  with  a  little  help  from  a  very 
strong  spray  of  plain  water.  So  watch 
for  spider  if  you  have  roses  on  the  sunny 
side  of  a  stone  or  brick  house! 

After  this  "prolonged  illness"  the  Best 
of  the  Reds,  Crimson  Glory,  was  not  at 
all  up  to  standard  so  a  soil-sample  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Daunoy  who  reported  practi- 
cally all  nitrates  had  been  leached  from  the 
soil.  Rain  for  nineteen  consecutive  days 
bogged  it.  A  late  dose  of  nitrate  of  soda 
revived  my  favorites,  and  they  were  soon 
blooming  to  perfection. 

Is  there  anything  as  perfect  as  the 
exquisite  coloring  in  the  fall  roses?  Crim- 
son Glory  w^as  like  maroon  velvet,  so 
black  and  rich.  Treasure  Island  is  indeed 
an  improved  Comtesse  Vandal  in  both 
coloring  and  size.  Another  "Super"  or 
new  method  rose  that  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction  is  Princess  Marina — she  was 
6  feet  tall  and  bloomed  almost  constantly! 
Caledonia,  McGredy's   Ivory,  and  Hin- 
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rich  Gaede  were  tops  in  my  Super  bed — • 
in  fact  "I'm  sold  on  Supers."  CoIIette 
Clement,  Snowbird  and  Eclipse  come 
near  the  top  in  my  favorite  list.  My  test 
plant  of  Charlotte  Armstrong  made  re- 
markable growth  and  gave  us  many  very 
lovely  flowers  of  large  size,  vivid  color, 
and  beautiful  texture. 

So  ended  the  1940  season  in  an  Atlanta 
garden — through  all  the  bugs  and  diseases 
the  roses  themselves  were  superb,  and 
the  nineteen  days  of  rain  in  July  kept 
them  coming  on  and  on  as  they  seldom  do 
during  an  Atlanta  summer. — Lois  Scott, 
Atlantay  Ga. 

A  Successful  Move 

I  want  to  give  courage  to  whoever 
may  be  confronted  with  the  same  task 
as  we  were. 

In  May  of  1940  we  decided  to  move, 
and  also  to  move  everything  in  the  gar- 
den. Our  rose-garden  presented  a  prob- 
lem because  of  the  late  hanging  on  of  ice 
and  snow;  it  was  backward  in  starting 
and  the  bushes  looked  very  discouraging 
— most  of  them  were  six  or  seven  years 
old.  We  enlisted  the  services  of  a  strong 
man  to  do  the  digging  and  carting.  As 
we  moved  only  a  few  houses  below  on  the 
same  street,  the  carting  was  done  by 
wheelbarrow.  We  moved  sixty-seven 
Hybrid  Tea  rose  bushes  and  ten  Poly- 
antha  bushes.  The  trenches  were  ready 
with  a  heavy  layer  of  raw  cow-manure 
and  oak  leaves  covered  with  9  inches  of 
loam.  Water  was  used  generously  while 
setting.  To  our  delight,  rain  came  at 
once  and  not  one  of  them  wilted. 

A  little  later  the  ten  climbing  bushes, 
9  and  10  feet  tall,  w^re  carried  down  right 
on  their  trellises.  The  roots  were  trimmed 
to  a  serious  degree.  We  barely  got  them 
set  when  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  came. 
The  Chmbers  matched  the  hybrids  in 
not  wilting  at  all.  Cloudy  and  wet  days 
followed.  A  few  days  later,  on  going 
down  to  view  the  new  garden,  we  received 
an  unpleasant  shock,  the  leaves  stood 
erect  but  were  heavily  covered  with 
mildew,  and  many  whole  branches  were 
moldy.  They  truly  looked  sick,  and  we 
felt  the  same  way. 

We  beat  off  some  of  the  mold  with  the 
hose,  applying  sulphur  plentifully,  as  the 


weather  was  cool,  and  carefully  used  sul- 
phate of  potash  on  the  ground.  This 
brought  a  rapid  improvement  and  the 
sunshine  completed  the  cure. 

In  the  old  garden  they  grew  in  heavy 
rich  loam.  The  new  garden  was  nearly 
all  coarse  sand.  As  soon  as  they  started 
to  grow  we  fed  them  generously.  Every 
Hybrid  Tea,  except  four,  bloomed  later; 
the  bushes  remained  small  but  produced 
beautiful  roses,  some  smaller  than  usual 
but  many  as  large  as  ever.  Some  of 
the  Climbers  bloomed  three-quarters 
as  heavy  as  the  year  before,  beginning 
much  later.  PauFs  Scarlet  Climber,  Dr. 
W.  Van  Fleet,  and  Blaze  put  forth  per- 
fect blooms. 

The  first  blooms  were  on  long  stems, 
as  the  season  advanced.  They  put  out 
three  or  four  roses  a  day  until  Septem- 
ber 9.  New  Dawn  struggled  to  survive, 
having  a  dilapidated,  scrubby  appearance, 
but  courageously  gave  us  a  few  blooms  of 
normal  size  and  color  after  August  1. 

This  all  occasioned  much  hard  work, 
but  there  was  a  pleasure  through  it  all 
we  w^ould  not  have  missed.  We  felt  w^ell 
paid  as  we  summed  up  the  harvest  of 
lovely  roses  we  had  cut  during  the  season. 

In  the  fall  we  dug  trenches  on  each  side 
of  the  beds,  down  below  the  roots,  and 
filled  them  in  with  raw  cow-manure, 
leaves,  bone-meal,  and  some  sulphate  of 
potash  before  burying  the  bushes  for  the 
winter.  Now  we  are  looking  forward  with 
keen  anticipation  to  greet  the  first  tiny 
green  leaves  that  will  be  put  forth  in  our 
delightful  rose-garden. — ^Mrs.  S.  F.  Scho- 
FiELD,  Beverly y  Mass. 

Regarding  Root-Rot  Control 

In  the  January-February  1941  issue  of 
the  American  Rose  Magazine  appeared 
an  article  by  Dr.  O.  F.  Schoenvogel,  of 
Brenham,  Texas,  on  the  use  of  cloth  shade 
in  the  control  of  root-rot.  I  am  sure  that 
many  members  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  how  Dr.  Schoenvogel  correlates 
cloth  shade  with  root-rot  control.  If 
sulphur  was  used  to  reduce  excessive 
alkalinity  mentioned  by  the  doctor,  I 
have  an  idea  that  the  sulphur  largely 
contributed  to  control  of  root-rot,  more 
so  than  the  cloth  shade. — H.  L.  Daunoy, 
New  Orleans,  La. 


Southern  California  Rose  Show 


f"T~^he  Southern  California  Rose  Show, 

I    sponsored     by     the     Pacific     Rose 

Society,  was  held  April  25  and  26  at 

the  Odd   Fellows  Temple  in  Pasadena, 

Calif.,  and  was  the  biggest  and  best  yet. 

The  one  large  room  where  the  cut  roses 
ind  the  competitive  flower  arrangements 
were  was  just  one  solid  mass  of  color  with 
iust  enough  room  down  the  aisles  for 
people  to  walk  and  see  the  wonderful  dis- 
play. In  another  room  special  flower  ar- 
rangements were  shown. 

In  addition  to  California-grown  roses 
there  was  a  special  shipment  of  Pixie 
roses  from  The  Conard-Pyle  Co.,  of  West 
Grove,  Pa.  Pixie,  Tom  Thumb,  Baby 
Gold  Star,  and  other  midgets  really 
created  a  great  deal  of  interest  as  people 
had  heard  about  them  but  had  not  seen 
so  many  of  them  before. 

Frank  Raffel,  at  Stockton,  Calif.,  dis- 
played his  Treasure  Island  and  our  good 
trustee.  Dr.  C.  V.  Co  veil,  of  Oakland, 
sent  a  bouquet  of  Mme.  Henri  Guillot 
that  was  really  a  * 'knockout."  They  were 
the  best  any  of  us  have  seen. 

Many  varieties  were  used  in  the  flower 
arrangement  section,  demonstrating  the 
value  of  garden  roses  in  floral  arrange- 
ments. 

The  best  rose  in  the  show^  was  a  bloom 


of  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy,  and  this  was 
certainly  a  real  rose. 

Many  of  the  old  .standbys,  such  as 
Etoile  de  HoIIande,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thom, 
J.  Otto  Thilow,  Kaiserin  Auguste  Vik- 
toria,  and  Autumn,  of  course,  won  rib- 
bons. There  was  a  special  class  for  Pres- 
ident Herbert  Hoover  and  there  were 
some  wonderful  roses  in  this  group. 

New  roses  were  stressed  at  this  show 
and  there  were  many  of  them  displayed. 

Among  others  were:  Charlotte  Arm- 
strong, Pearl  S.  Buck,  Hector  Deane, 
Saturnia,  California,  Apricot  Queen, 
Orange  Nassau,  Mme.  Henri  Guillot, 
Faience,  Ramon  Bach,  Brasier,  Paris- 
ienne,  Boutonniere,  Fiesta  and  The  Chief. 

The  city  of  Pasadena  made  a  very  nice 
display  of  roses  picked  from  bushes 
around  the  Rose  Bowl.  There  are  many 
varieties  in  this  planting. 

The  Howard  &  Smith  display  included : 
California,  Apricot  Queen,  Poinsettia,  and 
their  new  ones  for  next  year.  Heart's 
Desire  and  Santa  Anita.  There  were 
several  entries  in  the  seedling  class  and 
some  of  them  looked  promising. 

Another  display  featured  a  red  Cecile 
Brunner.  This  has  not  been  named  but 
is  a  very  nice  little  rose. — Fred  W. 
Walters,  President  Pacific  Rose  Society. 


Georgia  Rose  Notes 


THERE  has  never  been  such  a  wealth 
of  roses  here  as  this  year.  Spring 
came  so  late  that  not  one  leaf  or 
shoot  was  touched  by  frost  or  freeze.  The 
blooms  are  large  but  they  are  not  of  the 
highest  quality  as  to  substance  as  those 
two  hot  weeks  did  some  stretching,  and, 
of  course,  the  sun  is  warmer  now  than 
it  is  usually  at  their  normal  time  of  bloom- 
ing, around  April  15  and  on  until  the  end 
of  the  month.  But  the  colors  in  most 
varieties  are  superb.  My  chief  item  is 
about  sixty  disbudded  buds  on  a  three- 
year-old  Raffel  standard  of  Mme.  Joseph 
Perraud.  The  open  blooms,  so  far,  are 
around  6  inches  across.  The  first  ones 
opened  pinkish  orange,  but  those  opening 
now  are  the  color  of  Senora  Gari.    My 


thirty-odd  new  "Supers"  in  the  new  beds 
are  doing  magnificently.  Some  of  the 
very  new  varieties  have  not  yet  opened 
but  will  begin  this  week.  None  looks 
more  promising  than  Beverley  Nichols 
and  Numa  Fay.  A  cool-weather  bloom 
on  a  re-maidened  plant  of  Charlotte 
Armstrong  was  the  most  sensational  thing 
I've  ever  grown.  It  was  the  true  spectrum 
red — like  molten  lead — -the  first  day  and 
opened  into  a  ball  more  than  6  inches  in 
diameter.  The  other  blooms  are  opening 
cerise  as  expected  in  this  climate. 

Princess  Marina  is  still,  I  think,  the 
most  sensational  of  new  roses.  Everyone 
I've  ever  known  who  has  grown  it  in  this 
state  rates  it  tops.  Comtesse  Vandal  is 
also  sensational  here  on  unpruned  bushes. 
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Rose  Success  in  Tennessee 


I  have  thirty  fine  disbudded  blooms  on 
one  of  mine  Tve  had  four  or  five  years. 
The  color  makes  the  color-plates  look 
pale.  In  both  the  Cohen  and  Chafee 
gardens  this  spring  the  foci  of  attraction 
are  Marina  and  Vandal.  However, 
Marina  doesn't  curl  or  get  an  ugly  color. 
It  expands  into  a  great  6-inch  bloom  and 
holds  its  petals  firm  for  several  days.  The 
bushes  of  it  are  covered  and  it  blooms  all 
season  long.  Another  sensational  success 
here  for  the  past  two  seasons  is  Faience 
on  **Super"  bushes.  It  opens  the  color 
of  a  ripe  tangerine,  fades  to  a  beautiful 
tone,  never  burns,  and  stays  perfect  for 
several  days.  Very  free  early  in  the 
season  and  has  splendid  stems. 

My  six  plants  of  Armstrong's  Sierra 
Glow  have  grown  well.  The  bloom  is  of  a 
beautiful  color  and  has  fine  perfume.  Its 
foliage  is  healthy  but  not  impressive,  and 
the  laterals  grow  almost  straight  out.  It 
is  very  wiry  and  the  blooms  hold  up  on 
the  slender  stems.  In  places  where  its 
parent.  Crimson  Glory,  thrives  it  might 
prove  a  valuable  addition  as  the  colora- 
tion is  rarely  seen. 

Rodney  Cohen's  plant  of  Ville  de 
Saverne  was  impressive.  Its  stems  stand 
tall  and  straight,  the  foliage  is  handsome, 
and  the  blooms  of  great  form.  The  color 
was  a  brownish  crimson  with  the  base  of 
the  petals  veined  in  rich  yellow.  Some- 
thing different,  you  must  admit.  How 
it  stands  up  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  still  think  Mme.  Henri  Guillot  and 
Mme.  Charles  Mallerin  destined  to  a  short 
life  but  a  gay  one  in  this  section.  The 
blooms  of  the  former  at  their  cool- 
weather  best  (a  dazzling  spectrum-red- 
cerise)  are  to  my  mind  no  better  than 
Ami  F.  Mayery,  with  the  same  sort  of 
foliage,  at  a  third  of  the  price.  Still  the 
public  is  having  the  raves  about  it.  I  did 
not  buy  Mme.  Mallerin  on  account  of  its 
form.  The  plants  of  it  here  do  not  seem 
to  be  taking  hold.  It's  for  cool  sections, 
apparently. 

Have  had  a  very  few  superb  blooms  of 
Rotary-Lyon  which  I  like  better  than 
anything  this  year.  Sometimes  it  opens 
pale  old-rose  and  pale  yellow  (which  it 
should),  again  it  opens  cream  and  the 
palest  of  lilac-pink.  Yesterday  it  opened 
ivory  and  amber.    Always  it  is  exquisite 


in  color  and  form.  .  .  .  Neglected  to  state 
that  Lucy  Nicolas  for  three  years  in  this 
section  has  been  an  outstanding  success. 
It  grows  almost  as  well  as  Marina,  is 
healthy  and  has  beautiful  foliage.  An 
even  bigger  grower  is  Comtesse  Anne  de 
Bruce  which  is  apparently  destined  to  go 
places.  The  open  bloom  greatly  resembles 
Mme.  Cochet-Cochet  in  form  but  is  a 
brilliant  orange-pink.  As  some  have 
duck-fits  about  it  and  others  don't  like 
it,  it  seems  to  be  on  its  way  to  fulfilling 
my  prediction  of  being  a  connoisseur's 
rose.  ...  I  think  Home  Sweet  Home 
is  going  to  prove  popular  here  as  the  form 
of  the  open  bloom  is  so  old-fashioned. 
The  foliage  is  shiny  and  beautiful,  it  has 
perfume,  and  the  color  so  far  is  a  sparkling 
light  rose-pink.  Apparently  it  is  going  to 
grow  like  the  devil.  .  .  .  But  enough  of 
preliminary  reports.  Time  will  tell. — 
Jacob  H.  Lowrey,  Augusta^  Ga. 

Quick  Recovery  at  Tulsa 

On  the  way  from  the  fall  meeting  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  in  Oklahoma  City 
in  October,  1940,  this  Editor  stopped  off' 
for  a  very  happy  half  day  (some  of  it  into 
the  night)  at  Tulsa,  meeting  real  rose- 
lovers,  and  seeing  an  extremely  well- 
managed  and  prosperous  rose-garden. 

Now  comes  a  letter  from  Trustee 
Arthur  F.  Truex  who  thus  writes,  not 
only  about  what  happened  but  about 
what  they  are  trying  to  do  to  have  a  still 
finer  rose-garden  in  Tulsa: 

We  seriously  feared  last  winter  that  the  garden 
was  badly  injured  by  the  Armistice  Day  freeze 
when  the  temperature  dropped  to  10  degrees  and 
caught  the  bushes  in  full  bloom  just  as  you  saw 
them  and  without  any  preliminary  light  frosts 
to  harden  them.  In  consequence,  nearly  all  the 
wood  in  the  garden  was  frozen  to  the  ground 
and  many  of  them  appeared  lifeless.  Much  to 
our  surprise  and  delight,  this  spring  finds  them 
putting  up  strong  new  growth  from  the  base  and 
our  losses  have  been  remarkably  low.  In  fact, 
it  may  be  that  this  complete  renewal  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  garden.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  our  usual  early  April 
freeze  which  this  year  would  have  been  par- 
ticularly disastrous  on  the  new  tender  shoots. 
It  must  be  a  matter  of  compensation. 

As  you  notice  in  the  story  referred  to,  we  have 
started  planting  on  a  third  terrace  this  season 
and  in  another  few  years  we  really  should  have 
an  extensive  and  remarkable  collection  for  this 
clime.— J.  H.  McF. 


WE  BELIEVE  that  the  American 
Rose  Society  should  encourage 
the  members  to  discuss  their  prob- 
ems  of  rose-growing  in  different  states 
iiore  than  is  being  done  at  present. 

The  state  of  Tennessee,  unfortunately, 
is  not  blessed  with  the  proper  conditions 
to  grow  successfully  fine  roses  without 
such  changes  being  made  as  may  meet 
these  requirements.  In  fact,  the  con- 
ditions have  been  so  disastrous  to  the 
success  of  growing  roses  here  that  the 
public  has  practically  given  up  trying, 
saying  that  it  is  impossible.  This  false 
doctrine  has,  unfortunately,  been  en- 
couraged by  some  nurserymen  in  this 
state.  It  is  true  that  there  are  some 
sections  in  Tennessee  where  roses  will 
grow,  but  when  we  say  *VilI  grow"  it 
does  not  mean  they  will  grow  as  well  as 
they  should,  or  would  grow  if  certain 
conditions  unfavorable  to  their  growth 
were  made  known  to  the  grower.  It  was 
with  this  in  mind  that  Mr.  Ross  and  I 
started  the  work  about  ^wo^  years  ago 
that  we  are  now  doing  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  in  Tennessee  who  love  roses. 

On  account  of  the  rose  failures  here  we 
determined  to  find  out  for  ourselves  just 
what  were  the  reasons  for  these  failures, 
and  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  remedy 
or  remedies.  The  first  thing  we  did  was 
to  establish  a  trial-garden  of  our  own 
making  and  backing. 

It  took  no  time  at  all  to  discover  that 
a  trial-garden  in  itself  would  not  furnish 
all  the  answers.  Common-sense  suggested 
soil-analysis,  and  it  is  truly  amazing  the 
diff'erent  soils  and  conditions  with  which 
we  daily  come  in  contact  in  this  phase  of 
our  work.  It  is  also  a  source  of  great  in- 
terest and  satisfaction  to  us  to  see  the 
diff'erence  in  roses  grown  under  conditions 
that  we  have  suggested,  and  those  that 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  naturally. 

Our  trial-garden  has  been  the  source 
of  valuable  information,  all  of  which  we 
pass  on  to  those  who  are  interested. 
Some  of  the  things  we  deem  essential  to 
success  in  growing  roses  are:  the  depth 
of  the  rose-bed,  the  proper  amount  of 
drainage,  cow-manure  and  peat-moss  in 
the  bed,  and  last,  but  not  least,  having 
the  proper  soil-environment. 


We  do  not  grow  any  of  our  own  roses, 
but  buy  them  from  reliable  nurseries, 
paying  the  price  to  get  the  best. 

In  talking  about  roses  I  don't  suppose 
there  ever  was  a  time  or  place  where 
black-spot  was  not  mentioned.  Now  we 
have  a  very  strong  feeling  that  if  each 
and  every  member  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  would  contribute  what  he  or  she 
thinks,  plus  what  they  know,  there  might 
be  something  in  all  the  matter  contributed 
that  would  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
of  this  subject. 

We  want  to  be  frank  and  state  that  all 
the  information  we  have  obtained  from 
the  American  Rose  Society  has  been  be- 
wildering, with  no  sure  cure.  For  in- 
stance, we  are  told  that  this  is  a  fungous 
disease.  We  admit  this  is  true,  but  we 
are  also  told  that  this  fungus  predom- 
inates in  moisture,  that  it  thrives  under 
wet  conditions.  We  are  also  told  not  to 
water  overhead  as  this  contributes  to 
the  growth  of  black-spot. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  record,  the  worst 
black-spot  we  ever  had  in  our  trial- 
garden  was  during  a  period  of  seven  weeks 
of  dry,  hot  weather,  with  no  dew  and  no 
rain.  During  this  period  these  roses  were 
not  watered  from  overhead.  Whereas, 
there  is  another  garden  in  our  city  con- 
taining more  than  300  roses  which  has 
never  been  watered  except  from  over- 
head, and  it  had  no  black-spot  at  the 
time  ours  was  suffering. 

All  of  the  above  is  merely  to  bring  out 
the  final  conclusion  which  we  hold  at 
this  time  i.e.  that  something  takes  place 
or  breaks  down  in  the  plant  itself,  more 
specifically  in  the  leaf,  which  weakens  it 
to  the  point  where  it  is  not  only  suscept- 
ible, but  encouraging  to  the  growth  of 
this  fungus. 

We  have  tried  in  five  years  ^ivo^  dif- 
ferent spray  and  dusting  programs,  and 
though  they  help,  the  one  thing  that  we 
have  found  to  be  better  than  all  is  a 
strong,  healthy  plant,  growing  in  the 
proper  environment  with  the  right  kind 
of  available  diet. 

So  we  ask  for  other  actual  experiences, 
to  help  us  all.  Tell  your  troubles  and  your 
triumphs  I — Lucille  C.  Ross,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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What  Kind  of  Roses  Do  You  Grow  ? 


ROSE  bushes,  if  you  please,  are  quite 
like  human  beings  in  many  respects 
— ^they  Hve  and  breathe,  eat  and 
grow,  become  ill  and  recover,  produce  off- 
spring, clothe  themselves,  and,  if  given 
proper  attention,  will  attain  a  ripe  old 
age.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  their 
wants  need  to  be  studied  and  through 
observation  and  care  their  faults  be  cor- 
rected. 

If  we  are  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
plant,  it  is  well  to  observe  some  of  its 
natural  wants.  As  all  plants — and  the 
rose  is  no  exception — store  up  food  sup- 
plies in  their  roots,  why  cut  them  off  and 
call  it  "root  pruning"  when  transplant- 
ing? Root  ruining  or  robbery  would  be  a 
better  term.  Is  it  not  better  to  pare  off 
that  portion  of  the  root  that  may  become 
bruised?  Another  thing,  did  you  ever 
notice  that  a  nurseryman  buds  his  plants 
on  the  north  side  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  sun  will  not  dry  out  the  bud  as 
long  as  it  is  in  the  shade?  Plant  the  bush 
in  the  same  position — ^with  the  bud  facing 
the  north.  In  this  way  it  will  continue 
to  grow  in  its  natural  shape. 

Why  "whack"  a  bush  to  the  ground  and 
call  it  pruning?  Would  you  whack  off  a 
fruit  tree  and  expect  it  to  produce  its 
regular  amount  of  fruit,  or  would  you, 
through  intelligent  pruning,  enable  the 
tree  to  bear  the  required  amount  of  good 
fruit?  So  it  is  with  a  rose  bush;  remove 
the  spent  and  twiggy  wood — ^that  portion 
of  the  bush  that  would  interfere  with  the 
natural  growth  of  the  plant.  Train  the 
leaders  to  grow  outward  and  leave  the 
center  open.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mis- 
understood; I  would  not  hesitate  to  prune 
a  bush,  but  rather  cut  it  right  and  get 
good  blooms.  Some  people  transplant 
these  roses  with  no  more  effort  than  to 
scrape  a  hole  in  the  ground  in  order  just 
to  poke  a  bush  in  it,  and  expect  results. 
Dig  a  hole  large  enough,  place  the  roots 
downward  at  a  30°  angle,  and  watch  the 
results. 

One  should  take  into  consideration  the 
position  that  the  plot  will  occupy.  When 
planning  a  rose-garden,  give  some  con- 
sideration to  air-drainage,  or  air-circula- 
tion.  If  this  is  not  watched,  then  mildew 


may  ravish  the  garden.  Choose  those 
bushes  that  are  climatically  suited  to  the 
particular  location.  Those  large-flowered 
plants  may  not  successfully  bloom  in  a 
cool  location,  any  more  than  the  semi- 
doubles  will  produce  in  a  hot  location. 

The  effect  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  upon 
growing  things  is  something  that  should 
receive  careful  consideration.  It  has  been 
stated  by  Prof.  H.  Jenney,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy 
(Vol.  20,  No.  9,  p.  900:  12,  1928)  that  the 
farther  north  we  go  the  more  available 
will  be  the  supply  of  atmospheric  nitrogen. 
This  is  due  to  the  more  humid  climate; 
and  the  more  humidity  the  more  active 
will  be  the  bacteria  that  supplies  nitrogen. 
In  this  respect  one  could  cheat  nature  a 
little  by  using  a  heavy  mulch  to  keep  the 
ground  cool  around  the  plants,  and  thus 
promote  more  activity  by  the  bacteria. 
This  will  promote  more  vigorous  growth 
for  us,  and,  with  the  additions  of  phos- 
phoric acid  containing  a  potash  base 
fertilizer,  we  will  be  rewarded.  A  study 
of  the  particular  location  should  preclude 
the  use  of  this  or  that  fertilizer,  excepting 
organic  fertilizers,  which  should  be  re- 
inforced as  outlined  above.  If  we  will 
look  deep  enough  into  the  soil  require- 
ments I  believe  we  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  combatting  the  many  diseases 
that  now  affect  roses.  If  the  bushes  be 
made  immune  through  the  proper  chem- 
ical reactions  in  the  soil,  then  the  use  of 
all  this  spray  and  dust  material  will  be- 
come unnecessary. 

The  pH  content  of  the  soil  is  another 
gag  that  is  badly  overworked.  Correct 
soil  analysis  is  yet  to  be  found  really 
correct.  I  successfully  raise  roses  in  a  soil 
with  a  pH  content  of  about  43/^.  In  plots 
in  other  parts  of  the  garden  an  endeavor 
was  made  to  raise  the  pH  to  about  7  with 
applications  of  common  lime.  No  success 
was  had — rather  the  opposite.  The 
blooms  in  that  treated  section  were 
miserable,  and  lacked  the  brilliancy  of 
those  in  the  acid  soil. 

The  use  of  Vitamin  Bi  was  experi- 
mented with  freely  last  year.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  if  the  solution  be  used  on 
plants  in  a  container,  the  results  will  be 


uccessful.  In  order  to  prove  this  theory, 
wo  slips  of  Orange  Triumph  were  both 
tarted  under  the  same  conditions  in 
gallon  cans.  The  one  receiving  the  Bi 
weekly  far  outdistanced  the  one  not  re- 
ceiving the  Vitamin.  In  six  months' 
dme  both  were  set  out  in  the  garden,  and 
fhe  root  system  developed  by  the  plant 
ireated  with  Bi  soon  grew  into  a  full- 
sized  bush,  while  the  one  not  treated 
simply  remained  a  small  plant.  I  think 
that  the  solution  as  applied  to  plants  in 
the  open  garden  in  such  small  quantities 
is  dissipated  too  quickly  to  become  avail- 
able. At  transplanting  time  the  Vitamin 
is  a  bonanza.  Those  bushes  treated  to  a 
soaking  in  the  recommended  solution  (20 
drops  to  the  gallon  of  water)  for  30 
minutes  put  out  some  very  vigorous 
growth  and  colorful  flowers.  I  think  the 
use  of  it  is  justified  from  my  experience 
this  year. 

Out  of  the  twenty-five  million  or  so 
bushes  that  are  budded  every  year  by 
the  nurserymen  in  America,  maybe  we 


do  get  a  "punk*'  plant  now  and  then. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  procedure  used  by 
Mr.  Hennessy,  at  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  was 
carried  out  by  all  of  the  growers,  we 
would  be  in  for  some  pleasant  surprises. 
That  man  burns  up  culls  that  are  better 
than  some  of  the  bushes  I  paid  good 
money  for;  also,  his  selection  of  bud-wood 
is  something  to  amaze  you.  The  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont  were  large 
bushes  when  I  was  up  there  in  June  of 
this  year.  If  we  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  all  our  bushes  budded,  as  is  done 
there,  the  answer  to  the  question  of  this 
article  would  be,  "Why,  I  grow  giants!" 
Until  then  we  must  be  on  our  guard  with 
our  eyes  wide  open  in  the  selection  of 
bushes  and  varieties  in  order  that  we  may 
get  hold  of  good  plants  and  then  give 
them  intelligent  care.  It  all  sums  up  to 
this:  One  who  would  woo  the  Queen  of 
Flowers  must  find  out  her  weaknesses 
first.  She  will  reward  her  subjects  ac- 
cordingly.— ^George  F.  McDonough, 
San  Francisco,  CaliJ. 


A  "Rotary"  Rose-Garden 


Seminole,  in  Oklahoma,  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  great  oil  boom.  If  you  have 
passed  through  such  a  place  you  have  an 
idea  of  the  utter  lack  of  any  attempt  at 
beautification.  The  reason  is  obvious — 
an  oil-field  is  usually  short-lived — and 
then  only  a  "ghost  town"  remains. 

Occasionally  a  good  town  develops  from 
a  boom,  and  Seminole  is  in  that  class. 
The  "down-and-outers,"  the  "camp-fol- 
lowers," the  riff-raff,  have  passed  on  to 
other  booms.  A  solid  type  of  citizenry  is 
emerging,  but  having  lived  through  a 
number  of  years  without  flowers,  shrubs, 
or  any  attempt  at  landscaping,  someone 
was  needed  to  arouse  them  to  this  lack 
in  their  busy  lives. 

The  awakening  came  through  a  minis- 
ter coming  to  live  in  their  midst.  (He 
had  left  a  beautifully  landscaped,  though 
modest  home  in  central  Texas.)  To  this 
beauty-loving  soul,  such  a  town  to  live 
in  was  unthinkable.  Straightway  he  be- 
gan his  campaign.  First  he  planted 
around  his  own  church  building.  Then 
he  assisted  a  neighbor  to  re-arrange  and 


plant  about  his  home.  Then,  speaking 
before  civic  clubs  on  beautification,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  was  invited  into  the 
Rotary  Club,  soon  being  appointed  chair- 
man in  both  organizations  of  a  Beautifica- 
tion Committee.  Then  came  appoint- 
ment as  President  of  the  Board  of  Park 
Commissioners.  This  placed  him  in 
position  for  greater  constructive  work. 

The  city  had  completed  a  beautiful 
Municipal  Building,  which  the  minister 
landscaped.  Then  followed  the  land- 
scaping of  public  school  buildings,  and 
many  homes  in  the  town. 

Immediately  north  of  the  Municipal 
Building,  which  is  on  the  main  business 
street  of  the  town,  was  an  irregular,  ugly 
plot  of  ground,  across  which  was  a  ravine 
filled  with  weeds  and  debris,  and  two 
small  disreputable  tin  stores  facing  Main 
street.  Behind  these  two  shacks  there 
was  considerable  open  space.  The  min- 
ister secured  permission  from  the  owners 
of  these  lots  to  plant  the  ground  to  flow- 
ers. The  ravine  was  filled,  ground  graded, 
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fertilized,  and  planted  to  roses.  No  small 
amount  of  work  was  required,  but  it  was, 
shown  what  could  be  done. 

Immediately  north  of  this  plot  of 
ground  was  then  erected  an  unusual- 
looking  native-stone  building— the  Me- 
morial Building,  now  occupied  by  the 
American  Legion. 

The  minister  secured  prices  from  the 
owners  of  the  lots  where  the  roses  had 
been  planted— the  entire  land  between 
the  Municipal  and  Memorial  buildings — 
and  went  before  the  Rotary  Club,  asking 
that  they  buy  the  lots  and  make  the  plot 
into  a  Rotary  Rose-Garden,  as  a  beauty 
spot  on  the  main  street  of  the  city.  In 
addition  to  buying  the  lots,  the  Rotary 
Club  donated  $100,  to  be  used  in  buying 
plants  for  the  garden.  The  tin  stores  were 
removed,  the  planting  of  the  year  before 
abolished,  and  the  entire  plot  of  ground 
made  into  a  garden — ^just  a  small  Rotary 
Rose-Garden  of  75  by  140  feet. 

Grass  walks  traverse  the  garden  be- 
tween the  rose-beds.  This  year  (1940), 
the  first  year  of  the  garden,  250  roses  in 
15  varieties,  have  been  a  riot  of  color, 
with  blooms  in  great  quantities  from 
early  spring  till  the  freeze  in  November. 
It  has  been  the  beauty-spot  in  the  town. 
The  garden  is  outlined  by  evergreens  and 
blooming  shrubs.  It  is  the  joy  of  the  town 
and  the  pride  of  the  Rotary  Club. 

The  ugliest  spot  in  Seminole  has  been 
converted  into  a  beauty-spot.  And  I 
believe  that  what  has  been  done  here  can 
be  done  in  any  town. 

The  work  on  this  Rotary  Rose-Garden 
created  so  much  interest  in  other  gardens 
that  more  than  5,000  roses  were  planted 
last  season,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  So 
my  song  is — 

A  Municipal  Rose-Garden  in  every  town. 
A  Rotary  Rose-Garden  for  every  club! 

— -Mrs.  C.  R.  Nichol,  Seminole,  Okla. 


A  Returned  Traveler  Reports 

Have  just  returned  from  the  Regional 
Meeting  of  Garden  Clubs  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  and  naturally  made  many  stops 
along  the  way.  The  Rose  Show  of  the 
Pacific  Rose  Society,  held  in  Pasadena, 


was  beautiful.  In  all  the  years  I  have 
been  going  to  Southern  California,  and 
when  I  lived  there,  I  never  have  seen  the 
roses  as  lovely  as  they  are  this  year.  It 
looked  like  Portland  the  last  of  May  or 
the  first  of  June.  The  color  was  exquisite 
and  the  stems  lovely.  Foliage  was  un- 
usually good  for  that  section.  The  roses 
in  Phoenix  were  of  splendid  quality  also, 
and  I  had  many  bouquets  of  them  sent  to 
my  room. 

My  Souv.  de  Claudius  Denoyel  is  a 
mass  of  bloom,  as  are  Climbing  Louise 
Breslau  and  Cecile  Brunner.  New  Dawn 
is  just  beginning  to  open.  Mermaid  is 
budded  but  will  not  be  out  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  I  do  wish  you  might  see  my  gar- 
den— it  is  lovelier  than  in  many  seasons. 
The  Pink  Pearl  rhododendrons  are 
heavenly,  iris  in  profusion,  azaleas  (Mol- 
lis) in  variety,  PauFs  scarlet  hawthorn  is 
luscious  with  dark  blue  underplanting  of 
iris.  The  hardy  fuchsia  is  blooming  also. 
The  rock-garden  is  colorful.  It  may  be 
that  it  looks  so  lovely  to  me  as  I  have 
just  returned  home  and  am  seeing  it  with 
a  fresh  vision.  But  even  so  Reveil  Dijon- 
nias  as  a  speciman  plant  would  simply 
knock  your  eye  out!  And  the  Golden 
Climber  (Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James)  is 
something  to  see! — Eva  Heffner  (Mrs. 
Daniel  Heffner),  Portlandy  Oregon. 

Protect  Cut  Ends 

During  the  past  two  years  I  have  ap- 
plied an  asphalt  tree  paint  or  orange 
shellac  to  the  freshly  pruned  tips  of  canes 
in  the  spring.  I  just  daubed  a  little  on  to 
keep  out  the  carpenter  bee,  which  makes 
a  hole  in  the  exposed  pith,  and  as  a  result 
I  do  not  now  have  a  single  case  of  this 
trouble. — Robert  E.  Lawton,  Cincin- 
natiy  Ohio. 

More  of  the  Same 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Lawton's  report 
above,  Norman  Brunswig,  Chehalis, 
Wash.,  believes  that  die-back  can  be 
prevented  by  covering  the  ends  of  cut 
canes  with  the  proper  material.  He  has 
used  emulsified  asphalt,  pruning  paint, 
and  roofing  tar  with  varying  success.  He 
would  like  to  have  other  members  relate 
their  experiences. 


Roses  in 

The  above  picture  was  taken  Sep- 
tember 12,  1940,  in  the  garden  of  C.  T. 
Hatch,  Oxford,  Md. 

The  Great  Dane  in  the  picture  stands 
^5  inches  high  as  posed.  Some  of  the 
plants  have  been  in  the  garden  two  years, 
others  only  one  year. 

When  Mr.  Hatch  sent  us  some  pictures 


Maryland 

last  fall,  we  wrote  him  that  they  looked 
pretty  good,  and  asked  him  to  tell  us  how- 
it  was  done.  His  reply  was,  "Those  roses 
are  pretty  good,  but  it  is  all  your  fault. 
From  the  making  of  the  beds  to  the  final 
cutting  of  the  roses,  they  were  raised  per 
information  received  from  the  American 
Rose  Society.*' — Editors. 


Roses  in  Upper  Michigan 

My  best  rose  in  1940  was  Golden  Dawn, 
of  which  I  have  four  plants.  One  of  them 
has  been  in  my  garden  four  years.  In  my 
humble  opinion  Golden  Dawn  is  an  out- 
standing rose  as  to  habit  of  plant  and 
flowering  period.  For  me  they  do  even 
better  than  the  much-praised  Radiance. 
It  sends  up  good  sturdy  canes  and  flowers 
steadily  all  summer  until  cut  down  by 
frost. 

The  climate  here  in  Upper  Michigan 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  is  that  of 
the  so-called  snowbelt,  with  an  average 
of  64  inches  of  snow  (72  a  year  ago),  dur- 


ing about  four  to  five  months  of  the  year. 
After  the  spring  breakup  we  have  two 
more  months  of  cold  weather,  which 
makes  early  planting  impossible. 

I  depend  entirely  on  snow  for  winter 
protection  for  my  roses,  nothing  else;  and 
I  have  never  lost  a  rose  here  on  account 
of  frost.  Temperatures  seldom  drop  below 
zero  except  for  a  few  nights. 

I  have  about  75  roses  now.  Of  the 
newer  ones,  Christopher  Stone  makes  a 
good  showing,  but  Crimson  Glory  is 
even  better  than  the  old  standby,  Etoile 
de  Hollande. — Carl  F.  Budtke,  Munis- 
ingy  Mich. 
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The  Other  Side  of  Cheap  Roses  for  Beginners 


In  Middle  New  York 


I  tried  the  "ten  bushes  for  a  dollar" 
(see  page  130,  1941  American  Rose 
Annual)  and  was  completely  disappointed. 
There  was  nothing  about  the  plants  which 
offered  any  encouragement  to  go  on  with 
roses.  I  was  fooled,  because  when  buying 
them  I  was  led  to  believe  that  they  were 
good,  not  by  any  out-and-out  statement, 
but  by  the  lack  of  any  statement  that 
they  were  not.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
majority  of  cases  do  not  coincide  with 
Mr.  Campbell's  experiences.  I  do  not 
believe  that  gardens  planted  with  these 
bushes  will  create  a  desire  in  visitors  or 
the  owner  to  grow  roses.  There  would  be 
too  much  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Furthermore,  I  don't  think  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  should  endorse  or  en- 
courage any  increase  in  the  sale  of  such 
quality  plants.  It  is  difficult  enough  now 
to  be  assured  of  getting  No.  1  XX  heavy 
grade.  The  ethical  side  for  the  Society  is 
questionable.  Obviously  there  are  num- 
erous other  reasons  why  the  Society 
should  maintain  ample  caution  on  this 
subject. 

When  a  person  sees  a  garden  of  cheap 
roses  he  naturally  is  inclined  to  reason 
that  rose  bushes  should  be  cheap  to  buy, 
and  that  they  are  not  worth  much  in  anv 
event.  When  he  sees  a  bed  of  strong- 
growing  husky  plants  with  fine  blossoms 
he  is  forced  to  reason  that  the  rose  is 
desirable.  He  wants  to  grow  a  plant  like 
that,  and  he  envies  the  man  who  does. 
His  interest  is  stimulated. 

Working  along  these  lines,  I  have 
created  a  renewed  interest  in  rose-growing 
in  a  number  of  instances.  For  the  last 
several  years  I  have  gone  out  of  my  way 
to  buy  the  finest  plants  obtainable  in  the 
most  highly  recommended  varieties  as 
could  be  determined  by  the  Society's 
publications.  New  rose-gardens  are  being 
planted  around  here  where  none,  or 
merely  old  Radiance  beds,  were  before. 
The  varieties  I  have  selected  and  the 
sources  of  supply  have  been  repeatedly 
requested.  It  is  amazing  how  fast  the 
word  will  travel  in  a  community  that  so 
and  so  has  wonderful  new  roses.  Actually 
some   people    I    know  don't  dare   plant 


cheap  roses  any  more — there  would  be  too 
many  apologies  to  make.  One  said  to  me 
the  other  day,  "You  know  I  think  that, 
dollar  for  dollar,  a  good  rose  bush  in  a 
good  variety  will  give  you  more  beauty 
with  more  flowers  than  any  other  thing 
you  can  plant." 

One  does  not  have  to  pay  a  dollar  for 
the  finest  quality  Radiance  or  Golden 
Dawn.  They  can  be  bought,  all  as  one 
variety  or  mixed  for  about  one-half  that 
price  by  the  dozen.  Mr.  Campbell  com- 
pares the  quantity  price  of  the  cheap 
plants  with  the  single  bush  price  of  the 
good  ones.  Of  course,  there  are  a  few 
nursery  firms  charging  higher  prices,  but 
I  don't  believe  they  are  interested  in  the 
type  of  market  to  which  he  refers. 

Cheap  plants  at  any  price  have  too 
many  times  created  false  impressions 
about  the  newer  varieties.  I  remember 
buying  some  Eclipse  that  were  weak  when 
I  got  them  and  never  grew  well.  The 
flowers  were  thin  and  the  foliage  was 
poor,  yet  they  were  right  in  with  other 
plants  that  were  growing  well.  To  some 
extent,  dependent  on  circumstances,  this 
is  partially  explanatory  of  the  discrepan- 
cies in  reports  on  new  roses  coming  into 
the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding." 

And,  finally,  cheap  roses  are  more  apt 
to  be  planted  in  poor  beds  than  not,  and 
this,  together  with  neglect,  which  any 
cheap  article  receives,  spells  failure. — 
Carlisle  H.  Bibb,  75  West  DeSoto  St., 
Pensacohf  Fla. 

The  Editors  admit  surprise  at  Mr.  Bibb's 
reproof,  and  suggest  a  re-reading  of  the  Editors' 
Note  preceding  Mr.  Campbell's  article.  We 
don't  believe  in  the  ten-for-a-dollar  roses! 

Do  You  Grow  Own-Root  Roses? 

A  very  proper  inquiry  comes  to  the 
Editor  on  one  of  those  cards  inserted  in 
the  Annual,  which  really  sets  forward 
our  view  of  what  we  must  do  to  help  rose- 
growing.  Those  who  have  been  growing 
roses  to  persist  on  their  own  roots  are 
asked  to  tell  about  it,  including  details 
as  to  practice.  State  your  experience,  your 
treatment;  name  the  varieties. 


I  planted  one  bush  of  The  Doctor  last 
ear  and  like  the  bloom  very  much,  but 
annot  rave  about  the  plant  habit.  It 
i.ad  eighteen  blooms,  all  of  which  were 
ood,  with  some  of  the  June  and  Sep- 
!  ember  specimens  being  excellent.  The 
!)ush  was  spring  planted  in  a  hastily 
.prepared  bed,  and  was  cut  back  to  about 
i  8  inches  at  planting.  All  of  the  growth 
was  from  the  upper  buds  and  the  canes 
vNcre  rather  bare  and  leggy  as  a  result. 
Aside  from  a  little  5-10-3  fertilizer  and 
rotted  cow-manure  in  the  bed,  it  was 
plain  heavy  garden  dirt,  but  I  did  use 
Vitamin  Bi  at  planting  time,  and  each 
week  thereafter  through  the  earlier  part 
of  the  season.  The  same  treatment  was 
afforded  some  weaklings  taken  from  my 
other  beds  and  put  in  the  hospital  bed. 
With  one  exception,  all  came  on  and  were 
average  rose  bushes  as  to  growth  and 
bloom.  One  light  application  of  Vigoro 
was  given  them.    A  Poinsettia  in  one  of 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

On  pages 

1.  True. 

2.  False.    (Portadown  Fragrance  is  a  very 

low  grower.) 

3.  True. 

4.  True. 

5.  False.   (Roses  are  hilled  with  soil  to  keep 

them  frozen  until  spring.) 

6.  True. 

7.  True. 

8.  True. 

9.  False.     (Water   frequently   but  soak  the 

ground  deeply.) 

10.  True. 

11.  False.   (A  pergola  is  an  arbor,  etc.) 

12.  False.    (They  are  very  thorny  and  have 

rough  rugosa  foliage.) 

13.  False.    (Oak  leaves  while  rotting  promote 

soil  acidity.) 

14.  False.   (Much  too  shallow;  3  feet  is  best.) 

15.  True. 

16.  False.   (They  are  very  fond  of  peonies  and 

grape  foliage.) 

17.  False.   (It  is  scentless.) 


these  beds  of  poor  preparation  produced 
some  beautiful  blooms  in  June,  but  the 
color  and  quality  were  not  so  good  later. 
(This  bush  had  been  planted  with  long 
canes.) 

This  brings  me  to  these  conclusions: 

1.  Careful  preparation  of  beds  to  a  depth  of  at 

least  2  feet  produces  much  better  bushes 
and  blooms. 

2.  Vitamin  Bi  has  a  definite  place  in  rejuvenating 

weak  plants. 

3-  The  Doctor  produces  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful blossoms  I  have,  but  it  needs  a  better 
plant. 

4.  Poinsettia  is  the  most  vivid  red,  but  did  not 
hold  up  on  production.  (However,  that  may 
have  been  due  to  ordinary  soil  preparation.) 

I  pruned  two  of  my  beds  very  high  last 
spring  and  in  the  main  the  results  were 
quite  satisfactory.  Don't  believe  our 
winters  will  allow  bushes  to  develop  like 
Mrs.  Doscher's  plants  on  Long  Island. — 
James  B.  Hume,  New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 


IN  TRUE  OR  FALSE  "QUIZ" 
62  and  63 

18.  False.   (Roses  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil 

if  properly  fed  and  watered.) 

19.  True. 

20.  False.    (Rabbits  sometimes  eat  rose  bark 

in  winter.) 

21.  True. 

22.  False.    (Most  of  the  Ramblers  have  small 

flowers.) 

23.  False.     (Modern   rose   culture   advocates 

keeping  the  bud  close  to  the  surface  or 
even  slightly  protruding.) 

24.  False.    (The  early  Ramblers  were  subject 

to  mildew.) 

25.  False.      (Pruning    also    improves    bloom 

quality.) 

26.  True. 

27.  True. 

28.  True. 

29.  False.   (They  are  Irish.) 

30.  False.    (Roses  like  partial  shade.) 

31.  False.     (Plant   about   half  this    distance 

apart.) 

32.  True. 
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33.  True. 

34.  False.  (They  are  particularly  subject  to  it.) 

35.  False.   (American  Pillar  is  one  of  the  most 

vigorous  climbers.) 

36.  True. 

37.  True. 

38.  False.  (Roseraie  de  THay  is  a  famous  rose- 

garden  near  Paris  created  by  M.  Jules 
Gravereaux.) 

39.  True. 

40.  False.     (The    Polyantha,    Mevrouw    van 

Straaten  van  Nes,  was  renamed,  etc.) 

41.  True. 

42.  False.   (Created  by  Grant  of  Australia.) 

43.  False.   (The  president  is  Dr.  L.  M.  Massey 

of  Cornell  University;  Dr.  McFarland 
is  President  Emeritus  and  Editor.) 

44.  True.   (He  was  a  general  who  later  opened 

a  brewery.) 

45.  False.   (Manure  is  not  a  complete  fertilizer 

and  if  soil  is  deficient  in  other  elements, 
these  must  be  added.) 

46.  True. 

47.  True. 

48.  False.  (Ramblers  are  late  bloomers.) 

49.  True. 

50.  False.   (It  blooms  with  the  early  iris.) 

51.  False. 

52.  True. 

53.  True. 

54.  False.     (Yellow  buds  and  cream-colored 

flowers.) 

55.  True. 

56.  False.  (The  Hybrid  Tea  is  a  cross  between 

the  Tea  and  the  Hybrid  Perpetual.) 

57.  False.  (CI.  American  Beauty  was  produced 

by  hybridization  but  one  parent  was  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual,  American  Beauty.) 

58.  False.    (His  important  contribution  is  the 

introduction    of    hardy    and     disease- 
resistant  strains.) 

59.  True. 

60.  True. 

61.  False.    (Nurseries  bud  to  other  roots  in 

order  to   hasten  growth,  the  first  few 
years.) 

62.  False.   (Roses  will  not  thrive  in  a  soil  acid 

enough  to  grow  rhododendrons.) 

63.  True. 

64.  True. 

65.  False. 

66.  False.  (Betty  Uprichard  is  a  Hybrid  Tea.) 


67.  False.    (Black-spot  spores  are  spread  by 

water.) 

68.  True. 

69.  True. 

70.  False.    (Only   growth  old  enough  to  be 

woody  should  be  removed.  Pruning  re- 
quirements differ  for  different  varieties.) 

71.  True. 

72.  False.   (It  is  deep  gold.) 

73.  True. 

74.  False.    (The  original  California  was  dis- 

carded. The  present  California  is  a  1940 
Rose.) 

75.  False.   (Dean  Hole  was  an  English  clergy- 

man who  wrote  a  famous  book  on  rose 
culture.) 

76.  False.    (They  are  valuable.) 

77.  False.  (Texas  Wax  is  an  understock  widely 

used  in  Texas.) 

78.  False.    (Nicotine  has  no  value  as  a  fungi- 

cide.) 

79.  False.  (Moss  Roses  derive  their  name  from 

the  mossy  appearance  of  their  buds.) 

80.  True. 

81.  True. 

82.  True. 

83.  False.     (No  native  species  has  been  dis- 

covered south  of  the  Equator.) 

84.  True. 

85.  True. 

86.  True. 

87.  True. 

88.  False.   (It  is  a  term  in  propagating.) 

89.  False.    (Soleil  d'Or  was  the  first  Perneti- 

ana  Rose,  introduced  in  1900.  The  Chief 
was  introduced  in  1940.) 

90.  True. 

91.  False.  (Lime  is  not  a  food  but  a  corrective.) 

92.  False.   (Red  spider  is  not  a  chewing  insect 

and  cannot  be  touched  by  arsenate  of 
lead.  Japanese  beetle  and  rose  chafers 
will  not  eat  poisoned  foliage.) 

93.  False.   (Chlorosis  is,  etc.) 

94.  False.    (They  are  Polyanthas.) 

95.  False.    (Christmas   Rose  is  the  common 

name  of  Helleborus  niger.) 

96.  False.  (They  are  all  the  same  rose.) 

97.  False.    (It  is  a  friend  of  the  rose-garden, 

an  insect  feeding  on  aphis.) 

98.  True. 

99.  True. 

100.  False.   (Mary  has  no  hips.) 


Those  who  attended  the  bright  and  snappy  mid- 
year Reading  meeting,  June  13,  14,  know  how  well 
worth  while  that  lively  rose  conference  was. 

The  Washington  meeting,  September  19,  20,  ought 
to  be  even  better.  As  you  read  these  pages  you  will  see 
a  scheme  unfolded  for  bringing  your  pet  roses  there. 

But  it  isn't  so  much  the  Programme,  or  even  the 
Show,  as  it  is  the  face-to-face  meeting  of  rose  friends 
from  all  the  nation.  Fifteen  states  contributed  to  the 
Reading  success.  Washington  ought  to  bring  together 
folks  from  at  least  double  as  many. 

There  is  no  war  interest  in  a  rose  meeting,  though 
roses  can  help  win  this  big  war  we  are  in. 
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Who  Will  Attend  the  Annual 

Meeting 

In  order  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  every- 
one who  wishes  to  attend  the  Annual 
Meeting,  the  Potomac  Rose  Society  must 
know  how  many  to  provide  for. 

Mrs.  Lilian  W.  Smith,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  has  arranged  with  the 
Hotel  Raleigh  to  take  care  of  American 
Rose  Society  members  and  friends  pro- 
vided they  reserve  rooms  promptly,  and 
in  addition  to  arranging  with  the  hotel 
for  rooms,  please  notify  Mrs.  Lilian  W. 
Smith,  6401  Georgia  Street,  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.,  of  the  number  in  your  party  who 
will  register  for  the  various  events.  The 
Potomac  Rose  Society  must  have  this 
information  ahead  of  time  in  order  to  take 
care  of  everyone  in  this  overcrowded  city. 

See  program  on  page  83. — R.  M.  H. 

Special  Notice 

On  page  101,  as  a  part  of  the  minutes 
of  the  Trustees'  meeting  held  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  June  12,  1941,  is  a  proposed  new 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  for  the  Amer- 
ican Rose  Society,  as  prepared  by  the 
Trustees. 

This  Constitution  and  By-Laws  will 
be  presented  for  action  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  to  be  held  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
September  19-20,  1941. 

Every  member  is  urged  to  be  present 
and  take  part  in  this  important  meeting. 
— L.  M.  Massey,  President. 


Hotel  Rates  for  Annual  Meeting, 
September  19  and  20,  1941 

The  Raleigh  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C, 
headquarters  for  the  American  Rose 
Society's  1941  Annual  Meeting,  an- 
nounces that  room  rates  for  American 
Rose  Society  members  and  guests  will  be: 

Single  room  and  bath     ....  $3.50  per  day 

Double  room  and  bath  (either 

twin  or  double  bed)    ....  $5.00  per  day 

Room     and     bath     for     three 

persons $7.00  per  day 

Make  your  own  reservations,  notifying 
the  hotel  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stating 
that  you  are  to  attend  the  American  Rose 
Society  meeting.  Hotel  space  in  Wash- 
ington is  limited;  act  promptly  and  avoid 
disappointment. — R.  M.  H. 

A  Word  to  Every  Member 

Now  when  the  first  bloom  period  is 
over  in  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  all  rose  years,  is  a  good  time  to 
suggest  to  your  friends  membership  in 
the  American  Rose  Society.  The  Annual 
alone  is  worth  more  than  the  $3.50 
membership  fee,  and  think  of  all  the 
valuable  information  in  six  issues  of  the 
Magazine. 

Do  try  to  get  a  new  member  for  1941; 
help  a  rose  friend. — R.  M.  H. 

Periodic  Rose  Displays  in  Public 

Libraries 

The  New  Orleans  Rose  Society  has 
made  arrangements  with  the  New  Orleans 
Public  Library  for  a  monthly  display  of 
roses.  The  idea  is  to  stimulate  interest 
in  rose  arrangements,  in  specimen  blooms, 
and  to  encourage  the  general  public  in 
reading  about  roses. 

This  was  begun  on  March  3  and  4,  and 
is  to  be  continued  the  first  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  each  month.  It  has  been  a 
grand  success  so  far,  and  is  an  idea  that 
other  libraries  might  find  worth  while.  If 
the  roses  are  properly  labeled,  the  effect 
will  be  good  for  all  concerned. — ^Mrs. 
DeWitt  Holder,  Secretary  New  Orleans 
Rose  Society. 


ANNUAL    MEETING 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  19-20,  1941 
HEADQUARTERS— HOTEL  RALEIGH 

Meetings,  luncheons  and  dinner  in  the  hotel 

PROGRAM 

Friday,  September  19,  1941 

MORNING 

8.30-10  A.M.  Registration.    Fee  $5.00  (including  dinner  Saturday  evening, 
luncheon  Friday,  and  transportation  to  gardens). 

10.30  A.M.  Educational  Meeting,  opened  by  Dr.  Massey 

"Earliest  Records  of  Roses  in  North  America**  (with  slides) 
By  Dr.  Charles  E.  Resser 

"Area  Spread  of  the  Wild  Rose  Species  in  North  America** 
By  Dr.  T.  M.  Little,  Geneticist,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture, 
Beltsville,  Md. 

"Better  Roses  for  All  Regions  of  North  America** 

By  Dr.  J.  A.  Gamble 
Discussion 


1.00  P.M.  Luncheon 


AFTERNOON 


Visit  to  "Nanjemoy,"  the  garden  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman  Cross  . 
Visit  to  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  RufFner,  Alexandria,  Va. 

EVENING 

8.00  P.M.  Round  Table — Subject:   "Rose  Culture  in  Different  Parts  of 

the  Country'* 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Daunoy,  New  Orleans,  reporting  for  the  Gulf  States 

Prof.  A.  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  Blacksburg  for  Test-Garden  and  vicinity  in  Virginia 

Mr.  R.  S.  Hennessey,  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  for  northwestern  Pacific  Region 

Dr.  G.  W.  Murphy,  Asheville,  for  western  North  Carolina 

Dr.  John  B.  Carson,  Philadelphia,  for  the  Middle  East 

Mr.  George  A.  Sweetser,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass.,  for  New  England 

Five-minute  talks  on  phases  of  Rose  Culture,  followed  by  dis- 
cussion. 

Saturday,  September  20 

MORNING 

9.00-12  M.  Business  Meeting 

AFTERNOON 

1.30.   Business  Meeting  until  business  completed. 

After  Business  Meeting  visit  Potomac  Rose  Society  Rose  Show  in  New 
National  Museum,  10th  and  Constitution  Ave.,  N.  W. 

EVENING 
7.00  P.M.  Dinner  (Informal) 

Toastmaster,  Mr.  Richard  L.  Ruffner 

Welcome,  Mr.  W.  H.  Youngman,  President  Potomac  Rose  Society 
Response,  Dr.  L.  M.  Massey,  President  American  Rose  Society 
Speaker,  Mr.  A.  F.  Truex,  Tulsa,  Trustee  American  Rose  Society 
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Exhibiting  Garden  Roses 


THE  blooms  of  this  hardy  woody 
shrub  were  designed  by  nature  to 
have  considerable  lasting  quality, 
and  when  roses  wilt  prematurely  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  rose  but  rather  due  to 
faulty  handling.  Our  greenhouse  rose 
friends  have  demonstrated  that,  when 
properly  cut  and  handled,  rose  blooms 
can  be  brought  to  the  height  of  their  in- 
herited beauty  and  perfection  within 
seven  or  more  days  after  cutting. 

Time  spent  by  home  gardeners  in 
learning  more  concerning  the  opening 
habits  of  each  of  their  favorite  rose  va- 
rieties will  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  them. 
This  educational  phase  of  garden  rose- 
growing  should  have  a  special  appeal  to 
members  of  the  American  Rose  Society, 
usually  rose  leaders  in  their  respective 
communities. 

Roses  can  be  brought  to  their  beauty 
peak  and  held  beautiful  longer  if  cut  and 
properly  handled  than  if  left  on  the 
bushes,  and  this  increased  beauty  may 
be  enjoyed  by  all  who  really  desire  it. 
Thus  time  spent  in  learning  the  opening 
habits  of  the  rose  varieties  w^hich  we  in- 
dividually fancy  will  pay  big  dividends 
in  more  rose  pleasure,  both  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  friends. 

The  rose  display  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  at  Washington,  D.  C,  September 
20  and  21,  to  be  assembled  in  connection 
with  the  meetings  of  that  Society  and  the 
expected  Pan  American  Rose  Conference, 
presents  an  opportunity  for  each  of  us  to 
collectively  present  to  our  South  Ameri- 
can rose  visitors,  and  to  ourselves,  the 
roses  of  our  gardens  at  their  very  best. 

This  coming  rose  display  is  open  to 
the  rose-growers  of  America.  It  especially 
is  the  responsibility  and  the  opportunity 
of  the  members  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  to  represent  and  to  reflect  the 
glory  of  their  own  rose-gardens  and  their 
own  degree  of  interest  in  the  rose.  (Cata- 
logues of  this  forthcoming  rose  show  may 
be  had  from  Dr.  J.  A.  Gamble,  3100 
24th  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

In  this  ambitious  rose  display,  classes 
have  been  provided  for  each  of  your 
favorite  varieties.    This  means  that  you 
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may  bring  your  own  favorites,  knowing 
that  they  will  be  compared  only  with 
others  of  their  variety.  For  example,  only 
White  Killarney  will  be  shown  in  the 
White  Killarney  class,  and  the  same  will 
be  true  of  all  other  variety  classes.  This 
form  of  classification  recognizes  that  each 
rose  variety  is  appreciated  for  itself  and 
is  grown  by  those  for  whom  it  has  a 
special  appeal.  Thus,  having  the  best 
White  Killarney  in  a  class  containing  only 
that  variety  means  that  in  succeeding 
with  White  Killarney  one  is  "tops,*' 
showing  the  way  to  other  home  gardeners 
who  likewise  fancy  this  rose  and  wish  to 
grow  it  even  better. 

We  believe  that  rose  variety  classes  are 
superior  to  color  classes — -those  of  red, 
white,  pink,  yellow,  etc.,  in  which  all  roses 
of  the  same  color  compete.  It  results  in 
more  uniform  and  finished  looking  classes, 
and  also  enables  color  shading  to  bring 
out  the  beautiful  in  a  hall  of  roses. 

The  leaf-buds  which  will  be  roses  at 
the  peak  of  their  beauty  on  September  20 
and  21  next,  are  those  which  will  break 
on  your  bushes  from  five  to  seven  weeks 
ahead  of  that  date.  This  difference  in 
growing  time,  as  you  know,  results  from 
differences  in  soil-richness,  favorable 
growing  conditions,  and  variety  growth 
differences.  These  vary  from  garden  to 
garden,  and  is  information  which  can 
only  be  attained  from  experience. 

Those  who  take  their  obligation  and 
rose  advancement  seriously  may  have 
their  garden  achievements  represented 
in  this  Washington  rose  display.  They 
may  immediately  take  stock  and  begin 
to  plan  for  the  event,  so  that  their  garden 
will  be  represented  with  the  best  possible 
roses  it  can  grow. 

Fortunately  for  beginners,  in  each 
community  there  usually  are  experienced 
rose  gardeners  who  are  glad  to  supply  es- 
sential information.  The  fact  that  Wash- 
ington is  some  distance  from  your  garden 
need  not  interfere  with  its  being  repre- 
sented. The  garden  roses  from  California 
and  the  West  Coast  are  scheduled  to  come 
by  air  mail,  and  will  be  en  route  less  than 
a  day.    Groups  of  rose  gardeners  located 


it  less  distance  can  make  similar  arrange- 
ments.  In  fact,  all  within  four  days  ship- 

Ing  distance  of  this  city  may  arrange  to 
lave  their  roses  displayed  in  all  perfection, 
iiach  shipment  will  be  met  on  arrival 
ind  be  given  excellent  care. 

To  those  coming  by  automobile  to  the 
tneetings,  the  following  handling  of  garden 
ioses  will  be  suggestive: 

Having  done  the  best  possible  job  of 
'i;rowing  your  favorite  varieties,  cut  the 
most  promising  spikes  the  night  before 
you  plan  to  start.  Most  varieties  should 
be  less  than  half  open  at  that  time.  Make 
a  slanting  cut  and  trim  off  the  thorns  and 
lower  leaves  up  six  inches  or  more  on  the 
stem.  This  will  increase  the  stems' 
ability  to  take  up  water.  Immerse  deeply 
in  cold  water  overnight  in  a  dark  place. 
(This  is  called  "hardening"  the  roses.) 

Now  for  the  transportation.  Roses  can 
be  iced  and  shipped  flat  by  train,  as  does 
your  local  florist,  and  he  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  how.  Or,  they  may  be  transported 
upright  and  travel  by  automobile  with  you 
with  less  danger  of  damaging  the  leaves 
or  blooms,  using  the  following  method : 

Borrow  either  five-  or  ten-gallon  ice- 
cream cans  from  your  local  ice-cream 
dealer.  Have  a  can  for  each  twelve 
blooms  you  plan  to  bring.  Make  a  mat  of 


excelsior  about  an  inch  thick  in  the 
bottom  of  each  can.  Just  before  you  start 
the  next  morning,  get  a  supply  of  finely 
cracked  ice  and  pour  in  enough  to  fill  the 
can  up  six  inches  or  so  from  the  bottom, 
then  pour  in  cold  water  to  the  same  depth. 
Lower  a  dozen  roses  carefully  into  each 
can,  being  sure  to  see  that  the  ends  of  all 
stems  are  in  the  footing  of  excelsior.  Put 
on  the  can  cover;  wrap  each  can  with 
newspapers,  including  both  bottom  and 
top  of  the  can  as  well  as  the  sides.  Load 
and  drive  merrily  to  Washington,  know- 
ing that  the  blooms  of  your  rose-garden 
in  the  car  with  you  will  do  your  garden 
and  yourself  proud,  and  knowing  also 
that  when  these  are  shown  with  those 
of  the  gardens  of  the  other  members  of 
the  American  Rose  Society,  your  garden 
will  be  well  represented.  Each  of  those 
cans  in  the  car  with  you  acts  as  a  refriger- 
ator and  will  conserve  the  cooling  effect 
of  the  ice  within.  If  you  are  more  than 
a  day's  ride  from  Washington,  re-ice  the 
cans  the  next  morning.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised and  delighted  by  the  results  of  this 
adventure,  as  you  arrive  for  the  meetings, 
know^ing  that  you  have  the  "goods"  in 
roses  right  with  you. — J.  A.  Gamble, 
Chairman  Rose  Show  Committee,  Potomac 
Rose  Society. 


October  Rose  Show,  Garden  Club  of  Virginia 


The  tenth  annua  Rose  Show  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  Virginia  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  October  8,  1941,  in  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  ballroom  of  Farmington 
Country  Club,  on  the  outskirts  of  Char- 
lottesville, ya.  This  is  a  most  pleasant 
place  to  visit,  the  original  house  having 
been  designed  by  Jefferson  for  one  of  his 
friends.  There  is  an  excellent  golf  course 
on  the  grounds,  while  its  terraces  com- 
mand a  superb  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains. 

The  Show  was  held  here  last  year  and 
was  widely  attended  and  most  successful. 
Usually  sponsored  by  one  of  the  thirty- 
one  member  Clubs  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
Virginia,  it  will  this  year  be  put  on  by  a 
general  Rose  Show  Committee,  with  the 
State  Chairman  for  Rose  Testing,  Mrs. 
Jon  Otto  Johnson,  as  General  Chairman 


of  the  Show.  Admission  will  be  50  cts., 
and  the  hours  will  be  from  2.30  to  9  p.m. 

There  will  be  between  seventy  and 
eighty  classes,  mostly  specimens,  with  a 
certain  number  of  arrangements,  none  of 
which,  however,  will  express  "Passion," 
"Peace,"  "Emotion,"  or  be  in  the  Japan- 
ese or  South  Sea  Island  manner,  but 
merely  attractive  groupings  of  fine  roses, 
arranged  to  please  the  eye,  and  to  display 
their  beauty. 

Entries  are  expected  from  every  sec- 
tion of  Virginia,  with  one  Inter-Club 
Arrangement  Class  that  should  have 
thirty-one— ^to  represent  each  Club  in 
the  Federation. 

Also,  there  will  be  a  number  of  non- 
competitive displays  from  well-known 
Virginia  rose-gardens. — Mrs.  Jon  Otto 
Johnson,  General  Chairman. 
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The  Old  Rose  Fellowship 


We  still  want  to  hear  from  somebody 
who  has  been  acquainted  with  the  old 
rose  called  "Planter's  Bride."  It  just 
can't  be  that  "never  was  such  a  lady," 
for  we  have  seen  evidence  of  her  being. 
Some  of  you  people  must  have  met  her! 
Will  you  please  take  pen  in  hand  (or 
just  pencil)  and  tell  us  a  story,  Grandma! 

Speaking  of  roses  "good  for  meat,"  as 
we  often  have  in  quoting  the  talk  of  the 
old  writers,  here  is  a  more  recent  authen- 
tic item.  We  were  looking,  the  other  day, 
at  some  fine  new  tall  shoots  rising  from 
the  base  of  a  rose  bush.  One  of  our  group, 
a  lady  whose  childhood  fell  happily  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  all  amongst  a  wealth  of 
old-fashioned  roses,  said,  "You  know,  we 
children  used  to  break  off  shoots  like 
that  and  chew  them  for  the  sweetness  in 
the  sap."  And  her  husband  smiled  to 
recall  such  rosy  sweetness  of  a  Charleston 
childhood.  Put  that  item  along  with  your 
jars  and  conserves! 

Old  roses  for  breakfast?  Any  plain 
old-fashioned  container  filled  with  a 
cluster,  bunch,  or  nosegay  made  of  a 
half-dozen  of  the  small-flowered  old  sorts, 
cut  fresh  from  the  garden  with  plenty  of 
their  lovely  leafage  (a  bit  of  Sweetbriar 
withal),  and  set  right  in  the  center  of  the 
table,  is  sovereign  for  the  morning  ap- 
petite. A  dainty  spray  of  Rosa  humilis 
will  fit  with  the  rest.  You  will  learn 
through  eye  and  nose  the  gentle  meaning 
of  that  fine  word  bouquet.  There's  a  pat- 
tern of  quiet,  drifting  color  and  spicy 
odor  to  usher  your  senses  gratefully  into 
the  new  day.  Through  May  and  June 
these  old  and  ever-new  roses  will  feed 
your  heart. 

Students  sometimes  ask  me  why 
English  story  writers  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  earlier  should  so  frequently 
speak  of  "rose  trees."  Why  not  "bushes"? 
I  feel  like  altering  Browning's  line  to 
"Oh,  to  be  in  England,  now  that  rose- 
time's  there."  But  that  vain  fancy  is  un- 
necessary. In  rose  history,  the  nineteenth 
century,  particularly  in  England,  was  the 
time  when  the  massively  sturdy  race  so 
awkwardly  misnamed  Hybrid  Perpetuals 


came  to  pass.  Many  of  the  sorts  in- 
cluded in  this  class  of  roses  will  make 
growth  into  very  respectable  trees.  I 
looked  only  the  other  day  at  a  promising 
young  thicket  of  them.  What  power  and 
substance  in  trunk  and  foliage  and 
bloom!  Here  is  a  character  to  justify  the 
old  usage  of  the  word  "rose  tree,"  which 
was  current  in  England  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century.  "Rose  bush"  was 
apparently  not  in  use  before  the  late 
sixteenth  century.  The  word  rose,  by 
the  way,  probably  comes  to  us  by  way  of 
the  Greek  from  Arabic  use  of  an  ancient 
word,  meaning  "a  flowering  shrub." 

But  to  get  back  to  the  Perpetual 
thicket.  Here  are  blooms  of  June  whose 
w^arm,  heavy  fragrance  of  wines  and 
spices  seems,  like  their  velvety  depth,  to 
breathe  up  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
plant.  Before  your  face,  they  are  distilled 
from  the  earth.  Typically,  a  cluster  of 
thick  buds  thrusts  out,  suggestive  of  a 
clenched  hand  half  reluctant  to  open, 
giving  gloriously  at  length  under  the 
almost  visible  pressure  within  the  heavy 
stems.  Not  so  much  grace  as  beautiful 
power  in  most  of  these  roses,  and  yet 
within  the  class  are  many  variations. 

Here  is  General  Washington,  an  intro- 
duction of  1860.  The  red  flower,  lighted 
with  scarlet,  is  less  heavy  in  texture  and 
more  suggestive  of  the  Hybrid  Tea  than 
is  the  bloom  of  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
for  example,  which  dates  from  the  year 
1868.  This  bush  (or  tree)  bears  a  deep, 
full  red  flower,  of  most  generous  fra- 
grance. Triomphe  de  1' Exposition,  first 
appearing  in  commerce  in  1855,  seems  to 
be  something  between  the  two  just 
named.  Its  blooms,  bright  red  and  of 
medium  size,  illuminate  a  mass  of  foliage 
rather  more  delicate  in  size  and  texture 
of  leaflets  than  that  sported  by  The  Duke 
of  Edinburgh. 

After  all,  there  is  nothing  to  surpass 
these  Perpetuals,  for  giving  dignity  and 
an  eff'ect  of  perpetuity  to  your  garden. 
There  is  a  reason  for  their  name,  though 
rather  a  left-handed  one. — Charles  A. 
Dawson,  Salerriy  Va, 


Semi- Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Rose 
Society,  Reading,  Pa.,  June  13-14,  1941 


THE  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  was  held  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  June  13  and  14,  1941, 
with  105  members  and  guests  registered 
from  fifteen  states.  Three  from  California 
traveled  the  longest  distance,  while  there 
were  two  from  Texas,  two  from  Nebraska, 
and  five  from  Iowa,  the  other  ninety- 
three  coming  from  the  Central  and  New 
England  states. 

Headquarters  were  at  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  Hotel,  where  registration  began 
at  8  A.M.,  June  13,  registration  being 
followed  by  the  opening  of  the  Reading 
Rose  Society's  Rose  Show  which  was 
held  in  the  ballroom  of  the  hotel.  Al- 
though nearly  two  weeks  late,  because 
of  the  earliness  of  the  season,  the  members 
managed  to  put  on  a  very  creditable  dis- 
play of  good  blooms,  staging  300  entries. 
There  were  also  commercial  displays  by 
the  Conard-Pyle  Company,  mostly  of 
novelties  and  midgets  and  an  unusual 
display  by  Bobbink  &  Atkins  of  the  old 
Gallicas,  Damasks,  Centifolias,  and 
Mosses,  together  with  a  fine  showing  of 
the  new  rambler.  Chevy  Chase. 

Fred  S.  Glaes,  Secretary  of  the  Reading 
Rose  Society,  carried  off  the  Nicholson 
Bowl,  winning  on  points.  His  blooms, 
raised  in  a  small  city  back  yard,  included 
enough  prize-winners  to  build  up  the 
highest  total  of  points  among  the  ex- 
hibitors. 

The  Silver  Medal  Certificate  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  was  won  for  a 
magnificent  bloom  of  Eternal  Youth,  the 
best  outside-grown  bloom  of  this  variety 
we  have  ever  seen,  by  Harold  H.  Ludwig 
of  Shillington,  Pa.  This  rose  was  also 
declared  King  of  the  Show. 

One  A.  R.  S.  Bronze  Medal  Certificate 
was  awarded  to  C.  F.  Klees  of  Laureldale, 
Pa.,  for  the  best  red  rose,  the  second 
Bronze  Medal  Certificate  going  to  Mrs. 
Thomas  Ford  of  Wyomissing  Park, 
Reading,  Pa.,  for  the  best  rose  arrange- 
ment. 

A  handsome  cup  for  the  Queen  of  the 


Show,  a  magnificent  bloom  of  Mme. 
Joseph  Perraud,  was  won  by  Marius 
Ansermoy,  of  Reading. 

After  luncheon  at  the  hotel,  a  sympo- 
sium was  conducted  by  Dr.  R.  C.  Allen  of 
Cornell  University.  Speakers  in  this  were 
Jerry  Kafton  of  the  Cleveland  Rose 
Society,  who  discussed  A.  R.  S.  matters 
and  then  invited  the  Society  to  hold  its 
1942  Summer  Meeting  in  Cleveland; 
Prof.  A.  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  V.  P.  I.,  Blacks- 
burg,  Va.,  told  how  at  V.  P.  I.,  they  grow 
their  shoulder-high  plants  of  Hybrid  Teas 
with  no  artificial  watering  and  very  little 
fertilization;  E.  A.  Piester,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Parks  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Trustee  of  the  American  Rose 
Society,  talked  about  hardiness  and 
winter  protection  of  roses  at  Elizabeth 
Park;  Miss  Cynthia  Westcott,  "The  Plant 
Doctor,"  spoke  of  pest  control  and  told 
how^  easy  it  w^as  to  grow  roses  in  compari- 
son with  other  popular  garden  flowers; 
Dr.  J.  A.  Gamble  of  the  Potomac  Rose 
Society,  told  of  arrangements  already 
made  for  the  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  September  18,  19 
and  20,  1941 — Dr.  Gamble  also  gave  his 
method  of  packing  and  shipping  roses 
to  exhibitions;  George  F.  McDonough, 
of  San  Francisco,  enlivened  the  meeting 
by  witty  descriptions  of  rose-growing  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco.  All  of 
these  speakers  were  kept  on  their  feet  for 
several  minutes  after  their  talks  by  the 
numerous  questions  asked. 

President  Massey  presided  as  toast- 
master  at  the  banquet  which  was  held  at 
the  Reading  Country  Club,  Friday  eve- 
ning. The  speakers  were  Dr.  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  who  discussed  "Roses  and 
the  American  Rose  Society";  J.  Bennett 
Nolan,  Esq.,  who  gave  an  historical  talk 
on  the  importance  of  the  "Pennsylvania 
Dutch"  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania; 
and  Eugene  S.  Boerner  of  Jackson  & 
Perkins  Company,  Newark,  N.  Y.,  who 
gave  an  illustrated  talk  on  famous  Euro- 
pean gardens  and  rosarians. 
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Saturday  morning,  June  14,  the  mem- 
bers visited  the  garden  of  Clyde  R. 
McGinnes,  some  miles  out  from  Reading, 
where  he  has,  over  a  period  of  years,  ac- 
cumulated probably  the  most  inclusive 
private  collection  of  roses  in  the  United 
States,  with  representatives  of  all  types, 
even  to  a  large  number  of  the  older  Tea 
Roses. 

After  luncheon  at  the  hotel  the  mem- 
bers journeyed  by  bus  and  car  to  the 
Municipal  Rose-Garden  in  City  Park, 
where  the  new  rose-garden  was  dedicated. 
Paul  A.  Wenrich,  Councilman  and  Di- 
rector of  Parks  and  Public  Property,  gave 
a  history  of  the  garden,  after  which  a 
dedicatory  plaque  was  unveiled  by  Coun- 
cilman Wenrich's  seven-year-old  grand- 
daughter, Joyce.  This  was  followed  by  a 
response  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Massey,  President 
of  The  American  Rose  Society.  The 
dedicatory  plaque  bore  a  verse  from 
Keats*  "To  All  Who  Love  Beauty"— 
"Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,  that  is 
all  ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to 
know." 

The    rose-garden    covers    about    two 


acres,  and  was  planted  in  the  spring  of 
1940.  It  contains  3300  plants  in  146  va- 
rieties. The  plants  were  in  splendid  con- 
dition without  a  sign  of  insects  or  disease. 
The  garden  succeeds  an  old  rose-garden 
which  was  planted  in  the  late  1890's,  and 
all  of  the  remaining  plants  have  now  been 
collected  in  one  large  bed  and  include 
Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Rugosas,  and  a  few 
early  Hybrid  Teas. 

The  plants  are  in  beds  holding  from 
forty  to  sixty-two  of  a  variety,  and  the 
Superintendent  told  us  that  in  getting 
the  beds  ready,  they  were  dug  out  over 
two  feet  deep  and  filled  with  well-pre- 
pared soil. 

These  ceremonies  were  followed  by  a 
bus  and  car  tour  to  interesting  points  in 
and  about  Reading,  after  which  a  good 
many  of  the  members  scattered.  How- 
ever, several  remained  over  night  and 
journeyed  together  to  the  Hershey  Rose- 
Garden,  Hershey,  Pa.,  and  to  Dr. 
McFarland's  Breeze  Hill  garden  and  the 
Harrisburg  Municipal  Rose-Garden  at 
Harrisburg. — R.  Marion  Hatton,  Secre- 
tary. 


The  Culture  of  Roses  in  Your  Garden 


THE  most  important  thing  in  the 
care  of  your  roses  is  proper  planting. 
If  they  are  well  planted  they  will 
stand  a  great  deal  of  neglect.  And  by 
proper  planting  I  do  not  mean  the  elabor- 
ate preparation  of  your  beds  that  is 
advocated  by  English  rosarians.  *  Ex- 
perience here  in  America  has  shown  that 
such  preparation  is  neither  necessary  nor 
practical.  The  American  Rose  Society 
has  been  trying  for  years  to  teach  the 
people  that  growing  roses  is  a  highway  to 
health  and  happiness  and  not  a  road  to 
drudgery. 

If  your  soil  has  good  natural  drainage, 
to  dig  two  spades  deep  is  sufficient.  To 
the  soil  should  be  added  some  barnyard 
fertilizer,  peat-moss  and  bone-meal.  If 
your  soil  is  a  heavy  clay,  add  some  sand. 
All  of  these  ingredients  should  be  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  earth.  If  possible, 
prepare  your  beds  several  months  before 
planting.    In  planting,  spread  the  roots 


out  carefully  so  that  they  will  have 
sufficient  room  to  grow.  The  first  year 
after  planting  the  roses  should  be  watered 
freely  every  two  weeks,  but  no  "patent" 
fertilizer  should  be  used. 

When  your  roses  are  established  your 
pleasures  will  begin;  your  stock  will 
commence  to  pay  dividends.  You  will 
have  roses  for  yourself  and  roses  for  your 
friends.  If  you  have  selected  good  va- 
rieties, you  will  have  but  little  trouble 
with  mildew,  black-spot  and  other  rose 
diseases.  Do  not  buy  roses  from  pictures; 
get  the  advice  of  some  reliable  nurseryman 
or  experienced  amateur  in  your  vicinity. 
If  a  rose  does  not  prosper  for  you,  dig  it 
up  and  throw  it  away.  It  does  not  cost 
any  more  to  grow  a  good  rose  than  it 
does  to  grow  a  poor  one.  If  a  rose  mildews 
or  black-spots  badly,  do  not  keep  it  in 
your  garden;  don't  spray  and  dust  and 
fight  pests  until  all  of  the  pleasure  of 
growing  roses  is  lost.    There  are  many 


varieties  that  are  very  resistant  to 
disease,  and  your  choice  should  be  from 
such  a  group. 

When  purchasing  your  bushes,  select 
only  two-year-old  field-grown  stock.  Then 
try  some  of  them  on  their  own  roots,  if 
you  live  in  a  mild  climate.  You  will 
find  that  well-grown,  vigorous,  own-root 
roses  will  resist  dormancy  better  than 
budded  ones.  And  if  your  plants  are  cut 
to  the  ground  by  a  severe  winter,  the 
strong  roots  will  soon  make  a  new  plant 
tor  you. 

You,  of  course,  will  have  to  do  some 
spraying,  but  with  the  modern  gadgets 
that  fit  on  your  garden  hose  this  work  is 
easily  done.  Your  roses  breathe  through 
their  leaves,  so  spraying  should  not  be 
done  oftener  than  necessary  in  your 
locality.  Use  Bordeaux  for  black-spot, 
arsenate  of  lead  for  chewing  insects,  and 
the  furnace  for  mildew. 

Another  important  thing  is  the  location 
of  your  garden.  Your  roses  need  air- 
drainage  and  sunshine.  They  should  be 
planted  in  the  open  but  not  where  the 
wind  can  injure  them.  If  you  have  good 
air-drainage  you  will  have  but  little 
mildew.  Do  not  put  your  beds  in  a  pocket 
in  the  shrubbery  or  hide  them  behind  a 
hedge  where  they  cannot  get  proper  air 
and  sunshine.  If  possible,  have  your 
garden  where  you  can  see  it  from  the 
porch  or  a  window  and  enjoy  its  bloom. 
The  old  idea  that  a  rose-garden  should  be 
hidden  somewhere  in  the  rear  of  one's 
home  is  a  mistake. 

*A  local  rosarian  has  built  his  garden 
in  front  of  his  home,  and  what  a  fine 
sight  it  is.  A  bed  of  McGredy's  Triumph 
roses  in  full  bloom  in  this  garden  is  one 
of  the  grandest  rose  sights  that  I  have 
seen.  There  are  six  bushes  in  the  bed, 
and  they  stand  six  feet  high  with  a  ten- 
foot  spread.  There  are  fully  three  hundred 
roses  on  these  bushes  at  the  present  time, 
and  they  can  be  seen  for  more  than  half- 
a-mile  down  the  roadway.  Thousands  of 
rose-lovers  visit  this  garden  every  year 
because  the  flowers  can  be  enjoyed  from 
the  street;  the  garden  is  situated  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  exclusive  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  but  everyone  is  wel- 
come. The  garden  is  somewhat  crowded, 

♦The  garden  of  George  Koehn. 


but  it  is  always  beautiful.  A  stately 
mansion,  a  thousand  rose  bushes,  three 
city  lots! 

Water  is  more  important  than  fertilizer, 
but  both  are  necessary  if  you  wish  beau- 
tiful blooms.  All  the  famous  gardens  of 
the  past  were  built  by  a  river  or  a  pool. 
Water  your  beds  every  two  weeks  during 
the  summer;  this  will  give  you  fine  fall 
flowers.   Do  not  fertilize  after  August. 

If  you  are  a  beginner  and  really  wish 
to  grow  roses,  join  the  American  Rose 
Society  and  get  acquainted  with  the 
members  in  your  neighborhood.  They 
can  tell  you  what  varieties  to  grow  and 
just  how  to  grow  them.  Conditions  vary 
so  much  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
United  States  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  set  of  rules  that  will  apply  to  all. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  tricks  to  grow- 
ing fine  roses  but  you  will  soon  learn 
them.  There  are  no  secrets,  however; 
every  amateur  you  meet  will  be  glad  to 
tell  you  all  he  knows.  In  the  Annuals  of 
the  American  Rose  Society  you  will  find 
"the  golden  wheat"  that  has  been  gleaned 
by  the  greatest  rosarians  that  have  ever 
lived. — QuiMBY  L.  Matthews,  Portland, 
Ore. 


Rose-Bugs — Again 

The  following  request  for  information 
is  taken  from  a  bulletin  of  the  New 
England  Rose  Society: 

Dr.  Lawlor  in  Vermont  and  some  others  have 
a  real  problem — a  serious  problem — in  control 
of  the  rose-bugs.  Most  of  us  do  not  bother  much 
about  them.  We  just  pick  the  few  that  come. 
However,  he  gets  them  by  the  thousand.  Won't 
you  take  time  to  write  your  secretary  or  to  Dr. 
Peter  Lawlor,  Burlington,  Vt.  your  very  best 
suggestion?  How  far  do  rose-bugs  travel?  Would 
arsenate  of  lead  in  the  beds  and  adjacent  lawns 
control  them?  Would  a  few  grape-vines  nearby 
attract  most  of  them?  How  can  you  hit  a  rose- 
bug  with  a  spray  gun?  What  sort  of  ammuni- 
tion? This  is  one  thing  we  are  serious  about. 

Here  in  Pennsylvania  when  the  Japa- 
nese beetles  came  in,  the  rose  chafers  went 
out,  so  we  haven't  seen  a  "rose-bug"  in 
years. 

Can  any  of  our  members  help  the  New 
England  rosarians  with  this  problem? — 
Editors. 
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Augusta's  Georgia  Roses 


WE  HAVE  never  before  had  such 
an  avalanche  of  roses  in  this  city. 
Due  to  an  early  freeze  and  a  winter 
that  stayed  uniformly  cold,  the  plants 
remained  dormant  until  around  March  1. 
For  the  first  time  in  my  memory  spring 
growth  was  delayed  until  all  danger  of 
frosts  and  freezes  had  passed.  As  a 
result,  potential  bloom  achieved  its 
destiny.  The  growing  period  started  two 
weeks  behind  schedule,  ran  into  an  un- 
seasonable hot  spell  that  lasted  a  fort- 
night, then  settled  down  to  favorable  con- 
ditions that  held  until  a  really  hot  sun 
got  to  work  wilting  and  crisping.  But  we 
have  no  kicks — -we  have  never  before  had 
such  color,  such  growth  and  so  many 
blooms.  The  quality  of  the  blooms  was 
not  uniform,  but  we  didn't  care,  having 
so  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Of  course  our  interest  centered  on  the 
performances  of  new  varieties,  even 
while  making  mental  note  that  nothing 
much  could  be  told  about  their  adaptabil- 
ity to  this  section  until  after  their  first 
year  had  passed.  Just  the  same  it  is  fun 
to  set  down  our  initial  observations. 

The  one  most  sensational  bloom  I  had 
was  on  Charlotte  Armstrong.  It  opened 
during  cool,  light  showers  that  lasted  a 
couple  of  days.  Here  at  last  was  the 
spectrum  red  we  read  about;  I  should  say 
**molten  lead"  would  be  a  better  descrip- 
tion. It  opened  slowly  into  a  six-inch 
ball  that  looked  in  form  like  a  peony, 
fading  to  a  wonderful  shade  of  magenta- 
cerise.  As  I  discovered  last  year  the 
blooms  of  Charlotte  Armstrong  that  open 
under  a  hot  sun  soon  burn  and  are  not  of 
an  attractive  color.  In  sections  where  its 
parent,  Crimson  Glory,  does  well,  it 
should  give  profound  satisfaction.  Even 
in  places  where  its  color  is  not  usually 
good  it  should  be  grown  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  cool-weather  bloom.  I  rate  it 
alongside  The  Doctor  on  the  score  of 
sensational  beauty;  but,  unlike  The 
Doctor,  this  rose  is  on  a  good,  healthy 
plant. 

Of  my  other  new  varieties  a  few  look 
extremely   promising.     Beverley   Nichols 


has  straight,  strong  stems  and  handsome 
foliage.  It  opened  under  a  very  hot  sun, 
but  did  not  burn  or  wilt.  It  is  high- 
centered  and  a  very  pale  fawn-pink  al- 
though there  were  indications  that  in 
cool  weather  it  will  live  up  to  its  descrip- 
tion of  being  cream  with  a  reverse  of 
salmon.  Similar  in  being  pale,  having  a 
high  center  and  long,  straight  stems  is 
Numa  Fay.  Both  of  these  roses  have 
great  form  and  substance  and  look  as 
though  they  are  going  to  be  important. 
Golden  Queen  has  great  color — -cream, 
butter-yellow  and  bronze — but  the  blooms 
so  far  are  unimpressive  in  either  size  or 
form.  Emile  Cramon  draws  a  similar 
rating  to  date,  except  that  the  color  is  a 
delectable  uniform  light  orange-pink. 

Raffel's  new  unnamed  yellow  (No.  21 
in  his  test-plot)  has  a  handsome  bloom, 
darker  in  shade  than  McGredy's  Yellow. 
On  account  of  its  parentage  it  ought  to 
be  fine  in  California.  The  same  parentage 
might  work  against  it  here.  Mrs.  Walter 
Brace,  a  sport  of  Picture,  certainly  has 
a  plant,  but  for  those  allergic  to  dark 
rose-pink,  it  will  break  them  out  in  a 
rash!  The  color  is  like  Editor  McFarland 
at  its  worst.  (In  cool  weather  it  might 
tell  a  different  story.)  Home  Sweet 
Home  is  a  sparkling  pink  in  color,  has  a 
fine  plant,  beautiful  foliage  and  plenty  of 
perfume.  It  opens  into  a  full,  old-fash- 
ioned-looking bloom  which  is  admired  in 
this  section. 

Lady  Nutting  behaves  as  though  it 
will  not  go  far  for  general  usage,  but  as 
it  has  great  form,  and  is  of  a  uniform  soft 
flesh-color  it  ought  to  find  a  home  in  the 
gardens  of  exhibition  growers.  It  re- 
minds me  of  some  of  the  fine  old  Hybrid 
Perpetuals.  Prince  Bernhard,  while  a 
pretty  good  crimson,  offers  no  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  Majorca  opens 
beautifully,  promptly  fries  in  the  sun, 
but  in  cool  weather  it  is  decidedly  worth 
having  as  a  brilliantly  colored  decorative. 

A  rose  still  under  test  by  its  potential 
introducer  is  Sierra  Glow,  and  I  think  it 
has  interesting  possibilities.  Although 
the  plant  sprawls,  the  blooms  are  held  on 


strong,  wiry  stems.  Not  very  double, 
the  color  is  entrancing — -a  pinkish,  orange 
glow  fading  to  flesh  at  the  edge  of  the 
petals.  It  also  has  excellent  perfume. 
As  far  as  I  know  the  coloring  is  unique. 
When  it  fades  it  is  still  good,  and  the 
wide-open  bloom  looks  like  Warrawee. 
It  is  a  rose  to  watch. 

Some  of  the  new  varieties  IVe  had  for 
a  year  or  more  out-performed  themselves. 
Utterly  superb  were  Princess  Marina, 
Lucy  Nicolas,  McGredy's  Yellow,  Fai- 
ence, Christopher  Stone,  and  Countess 
Anne  de  Bruce.  This  latter  is  a  semi- 
double  on  a  great  plant  that  has  splendid, 
very  dark  green  foliage.  The  bud  is  high- 
pointed  but  the  open  bloom  is  flat  and 
resembles  some  of  the  hybrid  clematis  in 
form.  The  color  is  pinkish  tangerine, 
and  some  of  the  outer  petals  are  a  chalk- 
ish  flesh.  When  covered  with  blooms  it  is 
one  of  the  most  commented-on  roses  in 
my  garden. 

Mme.  Henri  Guillot  continues  to  at- 
tract attention,  but  I  must  regard  it  as 
an  attractive   splash-dash    rose  of  tran- 


sient popularity.  Girona  is  making  more 
friends  than  ever  with  the  garden  visitors, 
although  I  do  not  hold  it  in  high  regard. 
For  some  unknown  reason  Sam  Mc- 
Gredy  and  Koningin  Astrid  rewarded  me 
with  a  few  extremely  beautiful  blooms 
this  year,  but  Percy  Izzard  is  gradually 
passing  out.  The  Bishop  at  last  covered 
itself  with  large  blooms  of  great  sub- 
stance, although  the  color  has  more  than 
a  dash  of  purple  in  it.  Perhaps  because 
of  the  intensification  of  the  war  in 
England  it  is  living  up  to  its  reputation 
as  a  great,  new  crimson  in  that  country. 
Which  reminds  me  that  I  found  in  Ben 
Robertson's  unforgettable  "I  Saw 
England"  the  greatest  rose  item  of  the 
year.  He  said  that  when  he  landed  on 
the  coast  of  England  he  found  soldiers 
stringing  barbed  wire,  making  gun  em- 
placements— and  cultivating  rose-beds! 
All  the  men  were  in  uniform,  and  those 
working  amidst  the  roses  were  performing 
just  as  seriously  as  those  going  about 
their  business  of  sowing  death. — Jacob  H. 
LowREY,  Augusta,  Ga, 


A  Westerner  Goes  East 


It  is  not  frequent  that  one  is  privileged 
to  rub  elbows  with  such  distinguished 
persons  as  were  present,  as  guests  of  the 
Reading  Rose  Society,  at  the  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Rose  Society  at 
Reading,  Pa.,  on  Friday  and  Saturday, 
June  13  and  14.  To  mention  a  few:  Dr. 
McFarland,  Dr.  Massey,  Dr.  Allen,  Prof. 
Smith  of  V.P.I. ,  M.  H.  Horvath,  and 
others,  too,  of  equal  importance. 

A  sense  of  self-satisfaction  should  come 
over  Fred  S.  Glaes  for  his  faultless 
handling  of  the  guests  present.  Every- 
thing worked  without  a  hitch.  It  was  a 
memorable  gathering  in  that  everyone 
enjoyed  themselves  to  their  heart's 
content. 

Mr.  C.  R.  McGinnes  was  most  con- 
siderate in  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducted his  guests  around  in  his  remarkable 
garden.  One  of  the  most  interesting  sights 
was  the  manner  in  which  he  has  some  of 
his  species  roses  growing  over  piles  of 
rocks;  it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  observed 
roses  growing  in  a  rock-garden. 


Mr.  Ernest  Vize  has  something  that 
would  refresh  any  jaded  gardener's  inv- 
agination, and  on  a  trip  through  his 
garden  it  was  a  treat  to  see  those  little 
surprise  plantings,  just  around  the  corner 
of  the  various  turns  through  the  garden. 
I  can  say  that  this  was  the  most  beautiful 
small  garden  I  have  ever  seen. 

To  a  westerner  there  were  surprises  as 
well  as  disappointments  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  country.  The  surprises 
were  in  the  downright  tenacity  of  the 
people  who  grow  roses  under  seemingly 
impossible  conditions — ^that  is,  impos- 
sible as  it  seems  to  us,  for  it  is  really  no 
trouble  to  raise  roses  on  the  coast.  My 
disappointment  was  in  that  such  fine 
people  and  keen  culturists  of  the  rose 
must  cope  with  such  climatic  conditions 
as  prevail  in  that  region.  If  it  were  just 
possible  for  these  people  to  pick  up  their 
bushes  and  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  I 
am  sure  that  we  in  the  West  would  be 
fortunate  in  having  them  with  us.-^ 
G.  F.  McDoNOUGH,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Prize-Winning  garden  of  A.  J.  Ryan,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

A  Rose-Garden  Contest  Instead  of  a  Rose  Show 


This  is  the  third  year  that  the  Wayne 
Rose  Society,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  has 
held  a  Rose-Garden  Contest  instead  of  a 
Rose  Show,  and  they  are  enthusiastic 
about  their  plan  of  judging  hving  ma- 
terial instead  of  cut-flowers. 

Suggested  rules  and  scores  were  formu- 
lated by  a  special  committee  and  adopted 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  American  Rose 
Society.  They  were  printed  in  the 
January-February  1941  Magazine  and 
will  be  in  the  next  Members'  Handbook 
to  be  issued  during  1942. 

Local  rose  societies  will  find  garden 
contests  put  fife  into  an  organization, 
and  all  gardens  entered  for  judging  are 
kept  in  top  condition,  adding  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  community.  Prize-win- 
ning blooms  can  be  produced  in  almost  any 
kind  of  a  back  yard,  but  a  prize-winning 
garden  requires  taste  and  careful  planning. 

At  Fort  Wayne  the  rose-gardens  en- 
tered in  the  contest  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  size  and  type,  so  that  everyone  will 
have  a  chance.  American  Rose  Society 
Medal  Certificates  go  to  the  three  top 
winners. 

A.  J.  Ryan,  a  locomotive  engineer  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  won  first 
prize  this  year  and  the  American  Rose 
Society  Silver  Medal  Certificate  (this  is 


the  second  time  for  his  garden  to  be  placed 
first),  with  a  back  yard  39  by  60  feet 
containing  about  330  roses,  285  of  which 
are  Hybrid  Teas  and  30  Pillars,  Climbers 
and  Ramblers.  (A  part  of  the  garden  is 
shown  above.) 

Second  prize,  with  an  American  Rose 
Society  Bronze  Medal  Certificate,  went 
to  R.  L.  Auman,  and  H.  B.  Allerton  cap- 
tured third  prize  and  the  second  American 
Rose  Society  Bronze  Medal  Certificate. 

Judges  report  finding  an  increasing 
number  of  gardens  of  beginners  with 
enough  promise  to  threaten  the  prize- 
winners of  this  and  previous  years.  This 
growing  interest  in  beautiful  gardens 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  Fort  Wayne. 
Rose-lovers  are  always  good  citizens. 


A  Word  of  Appreciation 

The  American  Rose  Society,  through 
its  stimulating  and  informative  publica- 
tion^ and  the  inevitable  subsequent  suc- 
cess with  roses  that  comes  from  the 
knowledge  thus  gained,  has  given  me 
something  that  is  extremely  hard  to  find 
in  these  tumultuous  times — the  peace  of 
mind  that  comes  through  close  contact 
with  nature  through  a  garden.— Harold 
G.  Warner,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Starting  a  Rose-Garden  in  Nevada 


A    YEAR  ago  I  began  planting  roses. 
ZA    While  I  have  always  loved  roses  I 
A     X  had  had  little  time  for  cultivating 
Uem.     Having    remodeled    my    cottage 
nd   removed   some  half  dozen   cotton- 
ood  trees  from  the  yard,  I  decided  to 
iiave  a  lawn  and  a  few  roses.    This  was 
;>efore  I  began  mulling  over  rose  cata- 
logues and  the  American   Rose  Society 
publications. 

The  idea  of  having  a  lawn  w^as  quickly 
abandoned.  There  were  too  many  roses 
that  I  had  to  have  to  leave  any  room  for 
cmything  else.  My  first  order  for  roses 
was  "10  for  a  dollar,"  and  they  were  not 
at  all  bad,  though  two  of  the  ten  died 
and  two  that  were  labeled  Talisman 
proved  to  be  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  Later 
I  ordered  more  from  the  same  place  and 
received  a  bunch  of  culls.  They  were 
planted  April  20,  which  proved  to  be  late 
for  that  spring.  I  have  8  left  out  of  the 
26  planted,  and  some  of  them  do  not 
look  any  too  vigorous. 

Next  I  fell  for  "own-root  roses."  Per- 
haps field-grown  "own-root  roses"  may 
be  all  right,  but  where  they  have  been 
grown  in  small  pots  they  have  no  de- 
veloped root  system  and  do  not  develop 
roots  after  planting.  I  ordered  16  roses 
at  a  cost  of  $8.85,  plus  express  charges, 
and  have  two  plants  left  out  of  the  16. 
I  cannot  call  these  cheap  roses! 

From  other  nurseries  I  received  some 
fine  plants,  and  out  of  something  over 
100  planted  saved  around  80  plants. 

A  friend  recommended  membership  in 
the  American  Rose  Society,  and  I  joined. 
Since  growing  roses  is  somewhat  like 
being  afiflicted  with  chills  and  fever — 
everyone  suggests  a  remedy — I  deter- 
mined to  follow  as  far  as  practicable  the 
recommendations  of  the  A.  R.  S.  So  the 
Annuals  and  Magazines  have  become 
my  guide  and  I  study  them  closely,  par- 
ticularly the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding," 
which  is  my  dictionary  of  values. 

In  one  year's  time  I  have  settled  noth- 
ing to  my  own  satisfaction.  I  am  still 
very  much  in  the  freshman  class.  There 
are  problems  to  be  met  here  that  perhaps 
do  not  apply  to  other  sections.   Our  alti- 
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tude  is  4,400  feet;  we  are  in  the  arid 
region,  subject  to  summer  heat  of  from 
100°  to  110°  and  the  winter  temperature 
sometimes  drops  to  0°  or  10°  below.  Our 
soil  consists  of  about  18  inches  of  sand 
over  clay.    Spring  weather  is  very  un- 
certain.  On  January  30  I  began  pruning 
my  roses,  and  found  the  sap  up,  buds 
forming  and  sprouts  appearing.   We  had 
a  period  of  fine  growing  weather  very 
early,  and  this  was  followed  by  freezing 
weather  which  damaged  the  plants  badly. 
My  greatest  difficulty  is  to  get  the  first- 
year  roses  through  our  dry  spell  in  late 
spring  and   early  summer.    Those  that 
are  growing   vigorously   when   this   dry 
spell  comes,  manage  to  get  through,  but 
the  weaklings  are  usually  lost.   Last  year 
there  was  no  rain  from   May  until  No- 
vernber  and  I  lost  some  of  the  weaklings 
during   this   spell.     Generally   speaking, 
those  that  I  saved  showed  good  growth, 
and  in  October  they  were  something  to 
be  proud  of. 

I  had  very  few  aphis  and  only  had  to 
spray  a  few  times  to  effectively  control 
this  pest.  Late  in  the  season  three  of  my 
plants  had  mildew^  and  also  were  damaged 
somewhat  by  grasshoppers.  However,  I 
used  no  spray  or  dust  of  any  kind  for  the 
chewing  insects. 

My  first  roses  were  simply  stuck  into 
the   ground    w^ithout   using   fertilizer   of 
any    kind.     This    sand    is    fairly    fertile 
where  it  has  not  been  robbed  but  the 
Cottonwood  trees  leave  little  fertility  in 
the  soil.     I    secured   barnyard   fertilizer 
from  a  local  dairy  but  it  did  not  look  so 
good.     I  then  secured  pulverized  sheep 
manure  from  a  Salt  Lake  nursery  and 
found  It  very  effective.  I  used  300  pounds 
of  this  last  season,  and  have  used  another 
400   pounds   this   season.     I    worked    it 
around   the   roses  already  planted   and 
have  prepared  the  ground  for  planting 
this  season  by  working  a  liberal  amount 
into  the  bed  before  planting.    I  also  used 
a  bale  of  peat  last  year  but  could  see  no 
advantage   from   it.     My   main   reliance 
has  been  Vigoro  w^hich  has  given  good 
results.     I    tried  Vitamin    Bi  but  could 
see  no  results.   Ere  I  realized  it  the  sum- 
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mer  was  gone  and  winter  was  here.  I 
found  that  no  previous  summer  had 
passed  so  pleasantly. 

I  banked  all  my  plants  with  soil  and 
then  used  leaves  over  this.  It  happened 
that  we  had  a  mild  winter  and  this  pro- 
tection was  not  needed.  This  spring  I 
spaded  the  leaves  in  around  the  plants. 
I  could  not  see  the  philosophy  of  burning 
leaves  and  buying  peat.  While  the  leaves 
are  from  the  cottonwood  trees,  and  per- 
haps have  no  special  value  as  fertilizer,  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  will  do  any  harm. 

We  find  it  necessary  to  use  sulphate  of 
iron  freely.  Due  either  to  an  absence  of 
iron  in  the  soil  or  to  alkali  in  the  water 
our  roses  turn  yellow  and  in  this  con- 
dition can  stand  neither  our  hot  summers 
nor  cold  winters. 

This  spring  I  have  increased  my  plant- 
ing until  I  now  have  150  roses  of  123 
varieties.  So  far  I  have  had  splendid  luck 
with  all  my  1941  planting,  but  the  hot 
season  is  now  here  and  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing. The  hot,  dry  wind  of  the  desert 
takes  the  life  out  of  all  vegetation  and 
from  now  until  the  summer  rains  come — 
usually  around  July  1 — I  shall  have  my 
hands  full  trying  to  keep  all  plants  grow- 
ing. Those  that  have  a  late  start  suffer 
the  most. 


I  gave  all  my  roses  an  application  of 
bone-meal  and  sulphate  of  iron.  My  first 
application  of  Vigoro  was  May  1.  Some 
of  the  backward  plants  were  given  a  light 
application  of  Vigoro  on  May  15. 

I  have  had  good  results  from  roses 
secured  from  Utah  or  California  nur- 
series but  not  so  good  w^ith  those  from 
eastern  nurseries — ^our  seasons  do  not 
correspond.  By  the  time  they  are  able  to 
make  spring  shipments  it  is  rather  late 
for  our  planting. 

Roses  purchased  in  gallon  cans  have 
invariably  lived  and  perhaps  that  is  the 
most  satisfactory  method  for  us  to  use 
here.  They  can  be  planted  after  our 
spring  cold  spell,  have  already  attained  a 
good  growth,  and  are  better  prepared  to 
withstand  the  hot,  dry  season. 

Except  for  the  help  and  advice  received 
from  the  publications  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  I  am  very  much  on  my  own 
in  my  groping  experiment.  So  I  find 
my  membership  a  valuable  asset,  since  I 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  growing 
roses.  I  hope  to  eventually  have  around 
250  roses  in  my  garden,  but  from  now  on 
out  they  will  be  selected  with  extreme 
care.  My  garden  is  open  to  visitors  at  all 
times. — Thos.  E.  Dixon,  Caliente,  Nev. 


"Spray  vs.  Dust'' 


In  the  1940  season  I  took  eight  beds 
of  Hybrid  Teas,  averaging  about  twenty 
plants  each,  and  gave  them  four  different 
fungicide-insecticide  treatments.  The  two 
concentrates  were  Tri-ogen,  and  Pomo- 
Green  with  nicotine.  Most  of  the  roses 
were  well  established,  but  there  were  a 
few  replants. 

Winter  protection,  spring  forking  of 
the  manure  from  between  the  hills,  and 
weekly  cultivation  for  a  dust  mulch  was 
the  same  throughout.  Very  little  watering 
was  done;  in  fact,  only  two  different 
soa kings  in  the  season.  A  "water  wand" 
was  used  and  no  foliage  was  wet. 

The  battle  was  to  be  chiefly  against 
black-spot  and  insects;  I  never  have  had 
any  mildew.  Two  beds  were  sprayed 
with  Tri-ogen,  using  a  knapsack  sprayer 
and  spraying  both  under  and  over  the 


leaves.  Two  other  beds  were  sprayed  on 
top  only.  The  same  method  was  used 
with  the  dust — two  beds  dusted  over  and 
under  and  two  on  top  only.  This  treat- 
ment was  continued  throughout  the 
season  at  six-  to  eight-day  intervals,  with 
a  lapse  of  two  weeks  in  August  during 
very  hot  weather.  I  was  previously  con- 
vinced that  dust  does  burn  when  the 
temperature  is  up  around  90°.  When  the 
aphis  got  too  bad,  occasional  extra  treat- 
ments w^ere  given  with  Black-leaf  40  on 
all  the  beds — ^n either  Tri-ogen  nor  Pomo- 
Green  seemed  to  be  powerful  enough  for 
them.  I  had  a  special  quart  sprayer  that 
I  kept  full  of  nicotine  sulphate,  and  would 
apply  this  liberally  between  the  weekly 
sprayings  and  dustings  when  necessary. 

The  year's  results  were  not  as  evident 
and  conclusive  as  a   fertilizer  test   had 


been.  There  seemed  to  be  absolutely  no 
ilfference  between  the  beds  treated  under 
as  well  as  over,  and  those  sprayed  and 
(lusted  over  only.  I  know  you  are  always 
cold  by  the  manufacturers  and  others  to 
.over  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  but 
w  hen  you  consider  that  black-spot  occurs 
on  the  upper  surface,  and  the  aphis  are 
on  the  terminal  shoots,  and  I  did  not 
liave  to  consider  mildew,  the  treatment 
from  the  top  only  seems  to  be  all  that  is 
needed.  This  was  borne  out  by  my  tests. 
In  spite  of  pretty  constant  attention 
there  was  black-spot  to  a  certain  extent 
in  all  the  beds.  I  picked  the  diseased 
leaves  off  half  a  dozen  times  through  the 
summer.  (Incidentally  I  don't  see  why 
one  is  advised  to  "rake  up"  spotted 
leaves.  With  me  it  is  always  a  case  of 
laboriously  gathering  them  almost  one 
by  one.  They  just  don't  rake.)  There 
were  also  a  few  rose  beetles  that  had  to 
be  hand  picked,  and  plenty  of  the  Japa- 
nese beetles  that  are  just  beginning  in 
Dutchess  County.  Neither  spray  nor 
dust  affected  them,  but  they  are  not  too 
bad  yet. 


As  to  the  difference  between  spray  and 
dust,  I  can't  say  there  was  any.  Spray 
lasted  longer  if  there  were  rains,  but  dust 
was  much  quicker  and  easier  to  apply. 
If  you  happened  to  be  home  and  saw  a 
rain  coming,  you  could  run  out  with  your 
gun  and  cover  the  leaves  very  quickly. 
In  a  wet  spring,  when  you  can't  be  on 
the  job  every  hour,  and  the  new  small 
leaves  take  half  the  quantity  they  do 
later,  the  Tri-ogen  is  good — it  lasts 
longer  then  than  the  dust,  though  it  is 
certainly  a  nuisance  to  mix. 

Last  fall  I  planted  two  new  beds  of 
thirty-five  each,  and  hope  to  make  four 
more  this  year.  When  they  are  com- 
pleted the  spraying  is  going  to  be  too 
much  work  and  take  too  much  time.  As 
long  as  I  can  see  no  difference  between 
spray  and  dust,  I  will  stick  to  dust,  and 
dust  on  top  only  with  more  frequent  ap- 
plications. The  intermediate  spraying  of 
nicotine  for  aphis  and  other  suckers  will 
also  be  continued.  But  don't  take  my 
word  for  it;  try  it  out  for  yourself. — 
J.  B.  R.  Verplanck,  BeacoUy  N.  Y. 


Ml 


Experimenting  with  Colchicine 


Many  of  the  recent  garden  publica- 
tions contain  frequent  references  to  new- 
varieties  of  plants  produced  by  the  drug 
colchicine.  No  specific  mention  has  been 
made  of  new  varieties  of  roses  so  pro- 
duced, but  it  is  thought  that  many  rose 
hybridizers  are  conducting  experiments 
that  may,  in  the  near  future,  offer  start- 
ling results. 

After  a  year  of  experimenting  the 
writer  has  reached  the  conclusion  that, 
although  the  genus  Rosa  is  not  as  suscep- 
tible to  the  influence  of  colchicine  as  some 
other  plants,  it  is  by  no  means  entirely 
immune.  Rose  seeds  soaked  in  solutions 
of  various  strengths  and  for  different 
periods  have  been  unaffected,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  this  method  is  useless. 
Rapidly  growing,  and  therefore  tender, 
shoots  immersed  in  a  colchicine  solution 
show  a  temporary  change  in  character- 
istics, but  the  cell  structure  in  the  new 
growth  from  these  abnormal  shoots  ap- 
parently  reverts  to   normal   in   a   short 


period.  Best  results  by  far,  in  fact  the 
only  definite  and  apparently  permanent 
results,  have  been  obtained  when  small 
rapidly  growing  seedlings  have  been  en- 
tirely immersed,  both  roots  and  tops,  in 
the  solution. 

This  latter  treatment  seemingly  affects 
the  cell  structure  of  the  entire  plant 
rather  than  only  that  of  the  growing 
shoots.  Several  Hybrid  Tea  seedlings  so 
treated  are  considerably  sturdier  in 
growth  and  have  larger  and  darker  colored 
foliage  than  the  check  plants.  The 
growth  is  usually  somewhat  distorted, 
but  is  always  interesting.  One  Joyous 
Cavalier  seedling  closely  resembles  a 
corkscrew  in  habit  of  growth  and  al- 
though but  six  inches  in  height  the  stem 
is  three-eighths  inches  in  diameter  one 
inch  above  the  ground.  Although  its 
value  other  than  as  a  freak  is  problemat- 
ical, it  at  least  offers  evidence  that  col- 
chicine will  affect  the  cell  structure  of  the 
rose  and  encourages  one  to  hope  that, 
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with  the  help  of  colchicine,  a  diploid 
species  may  become  tetrapioid,  therefore 
crossing  more  readily  with  the  Hybrid 
Teas  and  producing  fertile  offspring. 

Space  limitations  and  lack  of  scientific 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  writer  pro- 
hibits a  really  thorough  discussion  of  this 
subject  but  anyone  interested  may  ob- 
tain a  very  complete  booklet  on  colchicine 
from  Mr.  W.  E.  Bott,  P.  O.  Box  2648, 


Lakewood,  Ohio.  Mr.  Bott  is  just  an 
amateur  garden  hobbyist,  but  has  become 
one  of  the  best-informed  persons  in  the 
country  on  the  use  and  possibilities  of 
colchicine  in  the  breeding  of  plants.  The 
cost  of  the  booklet,  25c,  barely  defrays 
the  cost  of  printing  and  mailing.  Mr. 
Bott  has  nothing  to  sell;  he  is  doing  us 
all  a  service. — R.  E.  Shepherd,  Meainay 
Ohio. 


More  Hill  Roses  Wanted 


No  long-time  member  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  will  fail  to  remember  that 
"Gurney"  Hill,  as  E.  G.  Hill  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  was  lovingly  known,  was  for 
many  years  the  Society's  most  honored 
member.  Not  only  was  he  America's 
leading  hybridizer  but  he  was  also  a 
kindly,  genial  friend  to  everyone  who 
could  use  the  word  "rose"  with  an  up- 
ward inflection. 

In  the  American  Rose  Annual  he  has 
been  repeatedly  discussed,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  numbers:  '16,  pp.  47, 
124;  '17,  p.  35;  '20,  p.  125;  '21,  p.  154; 
[22,  pp.  25,  129;  '26,  p.  32;  '29,  p.  114; 
'31,  p.  144;  '34,  p.  115;  and  his  picture 
was  presented  facing  page  156,  1921;  in 
group  in  '25,  facing  56;  '26,  facing  32. 

Now  a  very  proper  thing  is  being  under- 
taken in  the  great  establishment  he 
founded  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  the 
Joseph  H.  Hill  Company  has  thus  wTitten 
us: 

It  is  our  desire  to  eventually  have  a  repre- 
sentative number  of  plants  of  each  variety  of 
rose  that  the  E.  G.  Hill  Company,  the  Fred  H. 
Lemon  Company,  and  the  Jos.  H.  Hill  Company 
have  originated.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  get 
all  of  these  varieties.  Any  assistance  from  you 
as  to  where  same  may  be  procured  will  be  ap- 
preciated. 

To  realize  the  impressive  list  of  the 
Hill  accomplishments  still  going  on 
through  the  son,  son-in-law,  and  an 
interested  hybridizing  secretary-treas- 
urer, there  is  here  given  a  list  taken  from 
Modern  Roses  II  of  the  originations  of 
E.  G.  Hill,  Joseph  H.  Hill,  Fred  H.  Lemon 
and  the  Hill  Floral  Products  Company: 

E.  G.  Hill  Company 

City  of  Little  Rock,  CI.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Columbia,   Double  Ophelia,  E.  G.  Hill,  Fonta- 


nelle.  Gaiety,  General  MacArthur,  Glorio,  Golden 
Rule,  Golden  Talisman,  Gurney  Hill,  Hill's 
America,  Humboldt,  Indiana,  Josephine  Vestal, 
Leader,  Lustre,  Mary  Hill,  Maywood  Red,  Mme. 
Butterfly,  Mrs.  Warren  E.  Lemon,  New  Colum- 
bia, Premier,  Pride  of  New  Castle,  Rhea  Reid, 
Richmond,  Robin  Hood,  Royal  Red,  Sterling, 
Sunkist,  Victor,  White  Ophelia,  William  R. 
Smith,  Winsome. 

Joseph  H.  Hill  Company 

Afterglow,  Better  Times,  Captain  Glisson, 
Gold  Mine,  Joanna  Hill,  Justine,  Lestra  Hib- 
berd,  Lucile  Hill,  Maywood,  Maywood  Red, 
Peerless,  Red  Columbia,  Rio  Rita,  Rose  Hill, 
Sensation,  Snow  White,  Sweet  Adeline,  Yellow 
Dot. 

Fred  H.  Lemon  &  Co. 

Angelus,  Miss  Amelia  Gude,  Rotarian. 

Hill  Floral  Products  Co. 
Gaiety,  Senior. 

Members  of  the  American  Rose  Society 
are  asked  to  communicate  with  the 
Joseph  H.  Hill  Company,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  concerning  any  of  these  varieties 
which  can  be  offered  for  the  Memorial 
Rose-Garden  thus  to  be  established.  (In- 
cidentally, Breeze  Hill  is  trying  to  com- 
plete a  memorial  planting  of  all  the  great 
climbers  of  the  late  M.  H.  Walsh.) — 
J.  H.  McF.    

Notes  from  the  Northwest 

The  up-and-coming  Grays  Harbor  Rose 
Society,  located  in  and  around  Aberdeen, 
Wash,  has  elected  John  C.  Hogan,  at- 
torney, of  Aberdeen,  President,  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  F.  Taylor,  of  Aberdeen,  as 
Secretary. 

Ex-President  Donley  reports  an  extraor- 
dinary season  with  a  very  mild  month 
in  March,  the  mild  weather  continuing 
well  into  April,  giving  them  an  unusually 
early  spring. 


Some  Recent  Rose  Shows 

The  New  Orleans  Rose  Show        Caldwell  (Idaho)  Rose  Show 


The  annual  Rose  Show  of  the  New  Orleans 
^vose  Society  was  held  April  27,  1941,  with 
learly  300  entrants,  and  115  varieties  of  roses 
A  ere  counted  in  the  exhibits. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Zemurray,  of  New  Orleans,  won 
I  he  A.  R.  S.  Silver  Medal  Certificate  with  a 
specimen  of  Contrast,  a  new  rose  from  California. 
The  A.  R.  S.  Bronze  Medal  Certificate  went  to 
Mrs.  Melvin  Ott,  of  Metairie,  New  Orleans,  for 
.1  specimen  of  Max  Krause,  and  to  Mrs.  Milliard 
Miller,  of  New  Orleans,  for  a  bloom  of  the  new 
French  rose,  Lillette  Mallerin. 

Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Sloane,  President  of  the 
Lakeview  Garden  Club,  won  first  prize  for  ar- 
rangements with  a  bowl  of  Talisman  roses. 
Splendid  non-competitive  exhibits  were  staged 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Daunoy,  Garden  of 
Memories,  and  City  Park  Rose-Garden. 

Our  Rose  Show  has  become  an  important 
floral  event  in  New  Orleans,  and  this  year's 
show  was  declared  to  be  a  marvelous  success. — 
Violet  C.  Holder  (Mrs.  DeWitt),  Secretary 
New  Orleans  Rose  Society. 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Rose  Show 

The  annual  Rose  Show  of  the  Richmond  Rose 
Society  was  held  on  May  20  at  the  Mayo 
Memorial  House.  There  were  a  very  large 
number  of  entries.  Besides  many  fine  specimens 
of  Hybrid  Teas,  there  were  an  unusual  number 
of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  large-flowered  Climb- 
ers, as  well  as  some  of  the  older  roses. 

It  seems  hard  to  find  the  right  date  for  a  show 
that  will  cover  the  blooming  period  for  all  va- 
rieties, even  in  a  spring  like  the  one  just  past  in 
this  locality,  when  everything  bloomed  almost 
at  the  same  time. 

There  were  only  a  few  of  either  the  old  or 
species  roses.  A  very  fine  specimen  of  Angels 
Mateu  was  judged  the  best  rose  in  the  show,  with 
Pink  Dawn  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bowles  as  runners- 
up.  Better  Times  won  a  blue  ribbon  for  its 
exhibitor,  as  did  McGredy's  Ivory,  and  a  lovely 
vase  of  Dainty  Bess. 

The  classes  for  non-members  were  well  filled. 
The  Society  felt  particularly  honored  by  the 
[presence  of  Dr.  T.  Allan  Kirk,  Past  President 
of  the  American  Rose  Society,  as  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  specimen  classes;  also  Mrs.  Lomax 
Tayloe  of  the  Potomac  Rose  Society,  and  E.  D. 
Duval  of  the  Tidewater  Rose  Society. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  arrangement 
classes,  but  all  felt  that  though  these  exhibits 
were  very  lovely,  the  specimen  classes  were  the 
ones  that  really  demonstrated  the  interest  shown 
by  the  exhibitors  in  the  art  of  growing  fine  roses 
with  perfect  foliage. 

All  who  participated  were  pleased  with  the 
showing  and  are  looking  forward  to  a  larger  and 
better  show  another  year.— Mrs.  George  A. 
Tower,  President. 


The  Caldwell  Rose  Society  reports  its  eleventh 
annual   Rose  Show,   which  was  held  May  31 
1941,   at   Caldwell,    Idaho,  to   be   a   gratifying 
success,  with  a  satisfactory  number  cf  entries 
of  blooms  of  excellent  growth. 

The  American  Rose  Society's  Silver  Medal 
Certificate  was  won  by  Elizabeth  Earle  with  a 
bloom  of  Hadley  as  the  best  rose  of  any  variety. 

One  Bronze  Medal  Certificate  went  to  Mrs! 
L.  W.  Botkin  for  the  best  six  roses  (six  varieties) 
in  one  container.  These  were  blooms  of  Li 
Bures,  Hinrich  Gaede,  E.  G.  Hill,  Patience, 
Mrs.  G.  A.  van  Rossem,  and  Golden  Emblem. 

The  second  Bronze  Medal  Certificate  for  the 
best  three  roses  (three  varieties)  arranged  in  a 
single  container,  was  won  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Gowen, 
with  blooms  of  Hadley,  Mis.  G.  A.  van  Rossem, 
and  Los  Angeles. 

The  Independent  Odd  Fellows  Home  won 
first  prize  for  the  best  six  roses  of  one  variety 
arranged  in  one  container,  with  blooms  of 
Joanna  Hill;  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Emery  won  for  the 
best  three  roses  of  one  variety,  with  flowers  of 
Imperial  Potentate. 

Silver  Moon  and  Paul's  Scarlet  won  for  Mrs. 
Dave  Stubblefield,  for  the  best  two  blooms  or 
sprays,  different.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Pasley  used  Paul's 
Scarlet  to  arrange  the  best  decorative  display  of 
climbing  roses;  and  Mrs.  L.  W.  Botkin  arranged 
the  best  decorative  display  of  roses. — Mrs.  L.  W. 
Botkin,  Secretary. 

The  Portland  (Oregon)  Rose 
Show,  June  12  and  13,  1941 

Although  the  show  was  smaller  than  usual 
because  of  the  far  advanced  season,  we  feel  very 
gratified  in  the  result,  many  visitors  having  gone 
out  of  their  way  to  tell  us  how  very  lovely  the 
show  was  this  year. 

The  Sweepstakes  Cup  went  to  Captain  W.  R. 
Eckhait  for  a  superb  bloom  of  McGredy's  Ivory. 
The  ranner-up  for  Sweepstakes  was  won  by 
xMrs.  A.  E.  Johnson  with  a  Lord  Charlemont. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Kerr,  with  a  bloom  of  Heinrich 
Wendland,  carried  off  the  American  Rose 
Society's  Silver  Medal  Certificate.  One  of  the 
A.  R.  S.  Bronze  Medal  Certificates  went  to  Mrs. 
George  Schwarz  for  five  blooms  of  Mrs.  Sam 
McGredy,  while  in  the  Climbing  Roses  class, 
George  L.  Koehn,  with  Paul's  Scarlet,  took  the 
second  A.  R.  S.  Bronze  Medal  Certificate. 

In  the  4-H  Club  Division,  both  the  winner  of 
the  Sweepstakes  Cup  and  the  runner-up  won 
on  blooms  of  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy,  Viola  Strand- 
berg  carrying  off  the  top,  with  Dorothy  Engberg 
placing  second. 

In  the  division  for  Clubs,  the  President's 
Trophy  went  to  the  Multnomah  Garden  Club  of 
Multnomah,  Ore.;  and  the  Alice  Greve  Trophy 
was  won  by  the  Wayside  Garden  Club,  Portland, 
Ore. — Mrs.  Charles  C  Cram,  Secretary. 
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A  South  American  Rose 
Pilgrimage 

Dr.  Earl  J.  Hamilton,  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity, Durham,  N.  C,  is  known  to  readers 
of  the  American  Rose  Society's  publica- 
tions as  an  ardent  and  effective  rosarian 
whose  residence  abroad  for  several  sum- 
mers was  of  vast  service  to  the  Society. 
In  pursuit  of  historical  and  research  work 
for  Duke  University  he  has  gone  to 
South  America,  which  gives  us  all  a 
contact  with  the  great  continent  south 
of  Panama  that  ought  to  be  very 
valuable. 

Dr.  Hamilton's  first  letter  comes  from 
Lima,  Peru,  under  date  of  June  5,  and 
tells  us  that  he  has  only  just  arrived  in 
that  famous  city,  without  opportunity 
yet  to  get  acquainted  with  roses  further 
than  to  note  that  he  is  now  in  Lima  in 
what  corresponds  to  Christmas  weather 
in  North  Carolina. 

But  let  Doctor  Hamilton  speak  for 
himself: 

Florida  was  disappointing  to  me  not  only  in 
roses  but  in  horticulture  and  arboriculture 
generally.  I  saw  very,  very  few  roses  of  any 
description  from  my  train  window  in  the  whole 
state.  At  Miami  the  roses  in  the  parks  were  of 
old  varieties  that  were  not  well  cared  for  and 
that  reflected  their  neglect. 

Much  to  my  surprise  and  delight,  Mr.  Porter, 
of  Porterfield,  Ga.,  was  on  the  Pan  American 
Clipper  with  me  coming  down  from  Miami.  He 
came  as  far  as  Quito,  Ecuador,  where  he  stopped 
for  three  days,  and  he  is  here  at  Lima  in  the 
same  hotel  now. 

The  plane  stopped  at  Cali,  Colombia,  for  the 
night,  and  Mr.  Porter  and  I  had  several  hours 
of  daylight  left  to  look  for  roses.  Roses  ob- 
viously grew  well  at  Cali,  but  we  saw  few  varie- 
ties except  Radiance  and  Tea  roses.  I  did  not 
reach  Lima  until  almost  dark  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  I  began  my  work  on  Monday  morning, 
so  I  have  seen  very  little  of  roses  or  anything 
else  except  old  newspapers  (I  am  working  on  the 
year  1811  at  present)  and  dusty  manuscripts.  I 
nave  strict  orders  from  my  physician  to  do  no 
work  at  all  on  Saturday  afternoon  or  Sunday,  and 
this  will  give  me  a  good  opportunity  to  see  what 
there  is  to  see  here  of  rose  or  even  horticultural 
interest  in  the  next  twelve  weeks.  You  may  there- 
fore expect  to  hear  from  me. 

I  do  know  now  that  the  climate  of  Lima  is 
admirable  for  bringing  out  and  maintaining  the 
color  of  flowers  generally.  It  is  very  like  that  of 
Lyons  in  France  in  that  the  sun  almost  never 
shines.  When  the  sun  breaks  through  the  clouds 
for  a  few  minutes  everyone  stops  what  he  is 
doing  and  observes  the  sun  almost  as  we  do  an 
eclipse.    At  least,  this  happens  at  this  time  of 


year.  As  you  know,  we  are  having  winter  weather 
here  now.  June  corresponds  to  December  at 
home.  Roses  are  still  in  bloom,  and  I  am  told 
they  will  bloom  in  July  and  August.  September 
is  the  coldest  month  of  the  year,  and  it  seems 
that  roses  become  semi-dormant  then. 

I  rather  expect  now  to  find  more  rose  in- 
terest in  Venezuela  than  in  any  of  the  other 
countries  I  shall  visit.  I  am  to  be  there  the  last 
two  weeks  in  September  and  the  first  week  in 
October.  Venezuela  is  north  of  the  Equator, 
as  you  know,  and  Caracas  ought  to  be  high 
enough  for  roses  to  be  at  their  best  when  I  am 
there. — E.  J.  Hamilton. 

The  Hershey  Rose-Garden 

All  rose-wise  people  w^ho  live  in  the 
Eastern  States  know  that  this  1941  season 
has  been  a  marvelously  good  one.  Roses 
came  along  fully  two  weeks  early,  and 
there  were  more  of  them  and  they  were 
bigger  and  better  than  ever  before. 

Those  who  are  traveling  anywhere 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  Harrisburg  can 
afford  to  divert  to  that  city,  because  only 
fifteen  miles  away,  at  Hershey,  is  the 
largest  rose-garden  in  eastern  America, 
and  it  is  part  of  a  literally  tremendous 
free  public  garden  there  maintained  wide 
open  for  anyone  to  see.  Between  May  24 
and  May  31  approximately  50,000  people 
visited  this  rose  museum,  and  the  stream 
of  people  will  keep  on. 

As  reported  in  the  "Hershey  High- 
Lights,"  the  garden  includes  some  30,000 
plants  in  more  than  700  varieties.  Mr. 
H.  L.  Erdman,  the  director,  has  gone 
after  all  the  old  roses  as  well  as  all  the 
new  roses,  and  he  has  a  great  many  rare 
and  lovely  things  which  can  be  inspected 
under  ideal  conditions  at  Hershey  by 
those  who  care  to  stop  off  for  an  hour  or 
a  day  or  a  week,  for  that  matter. 

The  Hershey  garden  is  reached  by 
going  east  on  Route  322  from  Harrisburg, 
and  is  right  on  the  way  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  through  connections  to  the 
main  highways  not  far  from  the  garden. 

In  Harrisburg  the  city  rose-garden 
fronting  the  Polyclinic  Hospital  is  easily 
accessible  and  shows  extremely  fine  rose- 
growth  in  beds  of  selected  varieties.  Be- 
tween these  two  gardens  lies  Breeze  Hill, 
from  which  many  pictures  of  roses  come 
and  to  which  a  constant  stream  of  visitors 
tends.  All  these  places  are  free  and  open 
to  those  who  love  the  rose. 


Roses  When  You  Want  Them 


PORTLAND'S  annual  Rose  Festival 
has  passed  beyond  the  stage  where 
the  date  can   be  advanced   or  re- 
irded  to  fit  the  period  when  roses  are  at 
i  heir  prime. 

Participants  from  as  far  away  as 
Southern  California  and  British  Columbia 
ire  signed  up  months  ahead  of  the  huge 
i^arade.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  Portland  Rose 
festival  staff  remaining  upon  the  job 
the  whole  year  round. 

Sometimes  the  date  happens  to  coin- 
tide  with  the  June  burst  of  roses.  At 
others  it  is  too  late;  twice  it  has  been  too 
early.  This  variation  is  more  due  to  the 
rose  than  those  who  set  the  Festival  date. 
Roses  may  be  at  their  peak  in  May  at 
one  season,  or  in  June  the  next. 

While  the  municipal  rose-garden  ex- 
hibit at  our  June  rose  show  in  1941  was 
no  larger  than  usual,  it  attracted  more  at- 
tention since  the  show  as  a  whole  was 
admittedly  below  par.  The  first  crop  of 
blooms  had  already  dropped  their  petals, 
while  it  was  still  too  early  for  the  second. 
Even  "everblooming"  roses  still  have 
their  pretty  definite  successive  crops. 

Since  the  process  of  keeping  up  a  con- 
tinuation of  bloom  is  neither  "new"  nor 
"secret"  (that  good  old  hokum— long 
may  it  wave!),  yet  has  probably  in  recent 
years  been  neglected  by  those  who 
practice  it  and  is  also  perhaps  unfamiliar 
to  newer  disciples  of  the  rose,  a  repe- 
tition of  the  method  might  be  worth 
while. 

Taking  a  single  plant  for  example,  let 
us  suppose  that  in  the  springtime  twenty- 
five  good  healthy  shoots  are  sprouting. 
If  the  tips  of  three  or  four  of  these  shoots 
were  pinched  off  when  about  six  inches 
long,  the  immediate  loss  would  hardly 
be  missed  in  the  first-crop  blooms,  yet 
these  shoots  will  each  start  two  or  three 
new  ones,  which  will  bloom  after  the  first 
crop  has  gone  and  before  the  second  ap- 
pears. These  in  turn  will  continue  to  pro- 
duce in-between-time  crops  all  season.  An 
occasional  pinching  here  and  there 
through  the  summer  will  further  tend  to 
scatter  the  blooming  period. 

In  as  large  a  planting  as  obtains  in  the 


average  municipal  rose-garden,  the  pinch- 
ing of  even  a  couple  of  shoots  per  plant 
may  mean  ten  to  twenty  thousand  roses 
at  just  the  time  they  are  most  needed; 
perhaps  for  a  rose  show,  or  to  keep  up  a 
display  in  rose-beds  which  otherwise 
would  be  "off  bloom." 

Enough  folks  at  our  last  rose  show 
wanted  to  know  why  some  gardens  still 
had  plenty  of  roses,  while  their  own  had 
none,  so  that  the  practice  of  pinching  will 
doubtless  become  wider  spread  next 
season  amongst  those  who  want  roses 
when  they  want  them. — ^Fred  Edmunds, 
Portland,  Ore. 


The  Pan  American  Rose 
Conference 

Very  earnestly  a  committee  charged 
with  that  duty  is  endeavoring  to  begin 
contact  with  our  friends  to  the  south 
whose  language  is  mostly  Spanish.  It  has 
been  arranged  to  have  at  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Conference  on  Thursday,  September 
18,  at  2  P.M.  in  the  Pan  American  Build- 
ing, several  gentlemen  who  are  familiar 
with  Pan  American  conditions  and  who 
also  admit  to  liking  roses. 

It  is  requested  that  any  of  our  members 
who  plan  to  attend  the  Washington 
meeting,  who  have  Central  and  South 
American  contacts,  and  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
languages,  notify  the  office  well  in  ad- 
vance so  that  we  may  be  relatively  sure 
that  the  meeting  in  question  will  hold 
out  the  hand  of  rose  intercourse  to  our 
friends  south  of  us.  (Arriving  in  Wash- 
ington the  afternoon  before,  on  Thursday, 
will  do  the  trick.) 

Endeavors  are  being  made  to  have 
representatives  from  all  of  the  Pan 
American  embassies  in  Washington,  so 
that  a  short  but  very  picturesque  meeting 
rnay  occur  if  our  members  are  helpfully 
disposed. — J.  H.  McF. 
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The  Tacoma  Rose  Society  reports  that 
at  their  recent  show  they  had  700  entries 
with  4000  people  to  view  the  show. 
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A  Successful  Sprayer 

For  a  good  many  years  I  used  a  three- 
gallon  tank  with  a  pump  in  it  to  spray 
my  roses,  but  could  use  only  about  two 
gallons  of  spray  material  in  the  tank  as  it 
required  the  rest  of  the  space  for  corn- 
pressed  air,  and,  for  me,  to  keep  it 
pumped  up  was  a  real  job. 

Because  of  the  bother  of  pumping  and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  pump  work- 
ing as  it  should,  I  quit  spraying  and  tried 
dusting  but,  on  account  of  our  dry 
atmosphere  and  lack  of  dew,  dust  was  not 
satisfactory. 

Last  winter  I  purchased  a  small  paint- 
spraying  outfit  costing  $20,  took  the  cap 
off  the  tank,  removed  the  pump,  reamed 
out  the  hole  in  the  cap  a  little  and  tapped 
it  for  a  one-eighth-inch  pipe  into  which  I 
screwed  a  nipple  with  an  elbow  on  it.  I 
unscrewed  the  hose  connection  from  the 
spray  gun  and  screwed  it  into  the  elbow 
so  the  compressor  can  be  connected 
direct  to  the  tank — that  is,  with  fifteen 
or  more  feet  of  quarter-inch  hose  a  large 
area  can  be  covered  without  moving  the 
compressor,  which,  however,  is  light  and 
easily  moved. 

The  compressor  has  an  adjustable  re- 
lief valve,  so  the  amount  of  pressure  can 
be  regulated  to  produce  the  kind  of  a 
spray  required,  from  a  rather  coarse  one  to 
a  fine  mist,  and  in  my  opinion  this  is  about 
the  perfect  outfit  for  this  kind  of  work. 

The  tank  is  filled  full  of  the  spraying 
material,  the  cap  screwed  on  by  hand, 
the  hose  connected  to  the  tank  with  the 
fingers;  then  connect  the  extension  cord 
to  the  motor  and  spray  with  an  even 
pressure  until  the  tank  is  empty. 

Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  fill  the 
tank  full  if  that  much  spray  is  not  needed, 
but  the  idea  is  one  does  not  have  to  allow 
space  for  air  pressure  as  with  a  pump. 

To  change  the  subject,  six  dozen  plants 
received  last  fall  from  Roy  Hennessey 
were  the  finest  average  plants  I  have 
received  in  nearly  fifty  years  of  buying 
rose  bushes. — C.  W.  Lyon,  M.D.,  Ellin- 
woody  Kans. 


A  Fine  Use  for  the  Fairy  Roses 

It  happens  that  the  Editor  has  made 
many  efforts  to  so  display  roses  of 
Rouletti  parentage  as  to  make  them  stand 
out  as  worth  while.  So  far  such  efforts 
have  been  ineffective,  because  their 
subject  is  so  diminutive  in  itself  that 
the  real  daintiness  of  the  varieties  does 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  be  appre- 
ciated. 

One  of  our  faithful  and  appreciative 
members,  Philip  H.  Cox,  Jr.,  of  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  has  written  upon  this  subject, 
and  quotations  follow  from  his  letter: 

The  old  saying  runs,  "It's  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  no  man  good,"  and  certainly  it  seemed  an 
ill  wind  that  one  day  last  April  took  away  from 
Mrs.  Cox  and  myself  our  httle  daughter.  Yet 
we  have  found,  even  in  this  bitter  blow,  a  use 
for  the  Fairy  rose  which  has  given  us  much  com- 
fort, and  which  we  feeJ  we  must  pass  on  to 
others  to  whom  the  idea  may  be  helpful. 

In  our  garden  we  have  planted  as  a  memorial 
rose,  Oakington  Ruby.  It  has  taken  hold  and 
has  given  two  beautiful  little  flowers.  On  the 
grave  itself  we  have  planted  Rouletti.  Four 
flowers  greeted  us  on  one  of  the  plants  very 
promptly  after  they  had  been  planted.  ^Vhat 
more  fitting  for  a  child's  grave  than  the  little 
roses  which  will  continue  to  ofl'er  themselves  all 
the  growing  season? 

In  his  Memorial  Day  visits  to  ceme- 
teries which  hold  his  loved  ones  this 
Editor  had  had  occur  to  him  much  the 
same  idea,  and  he  proposes  to  have 
Rouletti  and  probably  the  other  Fairy 
roses  planted  close  to  the  gravestones 
themselves  where  the  not-very-fertile  soil 
will  none  the  less  serve,  because  all  these 
roses  maintain  their  diminutive  stature 
better  if  not  too  heavily  fed. 

So  here  is  a  new  use  for  the  "Fairies," 
and  we  make  no  doubt  that  others  who 
grasp  the  idea  will  do  better  with  it  than 
we  have  done.  That  the  little  roses  are 
generally  quite  ruggedly  hardy  and  en- 
during, that  they  may  be  easily  protected 
if  protection  seems  necessary,  adds  to  the 
advantages  in  sight.  It  is  hoped  that 
those  who  appreciate  this  opportunity 
will  tell  the  rest  of  us  something  of  what 
has  happened. 


The  Rose  Crimson  Rambler  and  Its  Progenies 


The  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Ames,  Iowa,  has  published 
Journal  Paper  No.  1774  under  the  above 
heading.  This  was  prepared  by  Clark  D. 
Paris  and  T.  J.  Maney,  both  members  of 
The  American  Rose  Society.  The  authors 
have  listed  328  descendants  of  Crimson 
Rambler  and  classified  them  under  Multi- 
llora  Group;  Polyantha  Group;  Lamberti- 
ana  Group;  Hybrid  Wichuraiana  Group; 
Miscellaneous  Groups  and  Named  Sports 
of  Crimson  Rambler  Progeny. 


The  information  contained  will  be 
found  valuable  to  every  student  of  rose 
history,  and  especially  to  the  rose- 
breeder.  Prof.  Maney  advises  he  has  a 
supply  of  these  reprints  and  will  send 
them  to  members  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  who  ask  for  them  and  enclose  a 
three-cent  stamp  to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 
Address — Prof.  T.  J.  Maney,  Depart- 
ment of  Horticulture  and  Forestry,  Iowa 
State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 


Trustees'  Meeting,  Reading,  Pa.,  June  12,  1941 


The  Secretary  asks:  "Have  you  made  hotel  reservations  for  the 
Washmgton  Meeting?  You  need  to!"   See  page  82. 


THE  meeting  was  called  to  order  at 
the    Abraham     Lincoln     Hotel     at 
10.10  A.M.    Present  were — ^President 
Massey,    Editor    McFarland^    Treasurer 
McGinnes,    Trustees    Piester   and    Kirk, 
and  Secretary  Hatton. 

Regrets  were  read  from  Vice-President 
Fischer  and  Trustees  Truex,  Covell  and 
Orwig.  Mr.  Horvath  had  his  dates  mixed 
and  arrived  the  following  morning.  Noth- 
ing was  heard  from  Messrs.  Crump,  Kirk- 
land,  Robinson,  Simpson,  or  Mrs.  Gibbs. 
Reading  of  the  last  meeting's  minutes 
was  dispensed  with. 

The  Treasurer  reported  $1041.67,  real- 
ized from  a  $1000  called  bond,  was 
waiting  investment,  together  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  two  or  three  other  bonds  which 
have  been  called.  On  motion.  Treasurer 
McGinnes  was  authorized  to  invest  those 
funds  using  his  best  judgment  in  regard 
to  this  and  other  investments. 

Dr.  McFarland,  for  the  Pan  American 
Rose  Conference  Committee,  reported 
that  a  Pan  American  Rose  Conference 
had  been  arranged  to  be  held  at  the  Pan 
American  Building  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  the  afternoon  of  September  18,  1941, 
and  that  the  Washington  members  of  the 
Committee  expected  to  contact  the  em- 
bassies of  the  various  nations  involved 
to  secure  official  attention. 

A  report  by  John  R.  Van  Sickler, 
Chairman  of  the  Prizes  and  Awards 
Committee,  making  several  recommenda- 
tions, was  tabled,  and  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  send  Dr.  Gamble  a  copy 


of  the  section  of  the  report  referring  to  the 
proposed  awards  to  the  late  E.  G.  Hill 
and  Howard  &  Smith. 

On  motion,  L.  B.  Coddington,  Murray 
Hill,  New  Jersey,  was  awarded  The 
American  Rose  Society  Gold  Medal  for 
originating  valuable  seedling  roses. 

Because  of  a  misunderstanding  by  the 
officers  of  the  new  Sacramento  Rose 
Society  regarding  the  Sustaining  Club 
Membership  fee,  it  was,  on  motion, 
absolved  from  paying  the  $10  Sustaining 
Club  Membership  fee  for  1941. 

On  a  motion,  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College  and  Polytechnic 
Institute,  usually  known  as  V.  P.  I.,  was 
made  an  Honorary  Annual  Member  of 
The  American  Rose  Society. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  value  the  Annuals  of  1937, 
1938  and  1939  at  25  cents  each  in  the 
Society's  inventory,  and  to  make  an 
effort  to  sell  those  of  which  we  have  a 
large  supply  to  the  members. 


The  Reorganization  Committee's  re- 
port, turned  in  by  Chairman  Kirk  and 
Messrs.  McGinnes  and  Ruffner,  was 
acted  on  section  by  section,  and  the  re- 
vised draft  was  adopted  as  the  Trustees' 
recommendation  of  a  changed  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws,  to  be  printed  in  the 
July-August  Magazine  and  presented 
for  consideration  to  the  Annual  Meeting 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  September  19  and 
20,  1941.    (See  following  pages.) 
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CONSTITUTION 


Article  I — Name 


Sec.  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as 
The  American  Rose  Society. 

Article  II— Objects 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are: 

1.  To  increase  the  general  interest  in  the 
cultivation  and  use  of  the  Rose,  and  to  improve 
its  standard  of  excellence. 

2.  To  foster,  stimulate,  and  increase  in  every 
possible  way  the  production  of  improved  varie- 
ties of  Roses  suitable  to  the  American  climate 
and  requirements. 

3.  To  organize  exhibitions  of  Roses  at  various 
times  and  places  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  with  such  prizes,  medals,  certificates, 
etc.,  as  are  best  adapted  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  cultivation  and  use  of  Roses  everywhere. 

4.  To  promote  the  organization  and  affiliation 
of  local  Rose  societies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

5.  To  establish  fraternal  relations  for  mutual 
benefit  with  national  Rose  societies  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

6.  To  foster  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  Rose  test-gardens  and  of  municipal  Rose- 
gardens  in  America,  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint- 
ing the  people  with  the  best  Roses  and  their  uses. 

7.  To  issue  publications  which  will  best  pro- 
mote the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  Rose. 

8.  To  stimulate  hybridization  for  Rose  im- 
provement, to  promote  research  toward  the 
control  of  insects  and  diseases  inimical  to  the 
Rose,  and  to  foster  scientific  and  practical  study 
of  its  culture. 

Article  III — Members,  Voting 

Sec.  1.  Members. — All  persons  who  are  in  any 
way  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  Rose, 
whether  commercial  or  amateur,  shall  be  eligible 
to  membership. 

Sec.  2.  Voting. — All  members  of  the  Society, 
except  Honorary  Members,  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  on  all  questions. 

Article  IV — Government 

Sec.  1.  Officers. — The  officers  of  the  Society 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Secretary  and  a  Treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  Board  of  Trustees. — The  management 
of  the  Society  between  sessions,  the  appointment 
of  Honorary  Vice-Presidents  not  to  exceed  four 
in  one  year,  and  the  appointment  of  such  regular 
and  special  committees  as  it  may  find  requisite 
to  advance  the  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  twelve  members 
to  which  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary, 


Treasurer  and  Editor  of  the  Society's  publica- 
tions as  ex-ofTicio  members  shall  be  added.  The 
retiring  President  shall  also  serve  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  year  immediately  following 
his  retirement.  Any  member  of  the  Society  shall 
be  eligible  for  appointment  upon  committees. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually  appoint  an 
Editor  of  its  publications,  and  may  employ  such 
assistants  as  it  shall  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  Councils.  Councils  shall  be  formed 
consisting  of  representatives  of  regions  having  a 
resident  membership  of  100  or  more  members  of 
The  American  Rose  Society,  each  such  section 
to  be  known  by  the  appropriate  regional  name 
prefixed  to  the  word  Council.  Each  such  regional 
Council  may  elect  a  representative,  to  meet  m  full 
participation  with  the  Trustees  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  4.  Committees.  Liaison  Committee.  The 
Trustees  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
nurserymen  or  other  commercial  members  of 
The  American  Rose  Society  from  nominations 
made  by  said  interests.  The  purpose  of  this 
committee  shall  be  to  coordinate  the  interests 
of  the  commercial  members  with  those  of  the 
amateur,  and  to  collaborate  with  the  Society 
in  the  achievement  of  its  aims.  This  committee 
may  elect  a  representative  to  sit  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  a  term  of  two  years.  This  repre- 
sentative may  not  succeed  himself. 

Committee  on  Research.  The  Trustees  may 
appoint  a  committee  on  Rose  Research  which 
shall  assist  in  coordinating  the  program  and 
conduct  of  Rose  Research.  (It  is  desirable  that 
this  committee  be  as  nearly  permanent  as  cir- 
cumstance will  permit.) 

Committee  on  Nominations.  There  shall  be  a 
Nominating  Committee  of  six  members,  of  which 
two  shall  be  elected  each  year  for  a  three-year 
period. 

Program  Committee.  The  President  shall 
appoint  a  Programme  Committee  prior  to  each 
announced  meeting,  to  work  in  conference  with 
the  Secretary. 

Article  V — Proxies 

Sec.  1 .  All  members  entitled  to  vote  may  do 
so  by  proxy  at  any  meeting;  and  if  sent  to  him, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  cast  such 
votes  in  accordance  with  members'  instructions. 

Sec.  2.  Notice  of  matters  to  be  acted  upon 
at  regular  and  called  meetings  shall  be  mailed 
to  the  Trustees  and  representatives  of  Councils 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  meeting  to  enable 
members  to  record  their  votes  by  mail. 

Article  VI — Amendments 

Sec.  1.  The  Constitution  may  be  amended  or 
altered  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting,  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  cast 


n  person  or  proxy,  when  notice  of  such  amend- 

iient  or  alteration  shall  have  been  given  to  all 

nembers  in  The  American  Rose  Magazine  at 

icast  thirty  days  preceding  such  annual  or  special 


meeting.  In  case  action  is  taken  at  a  special 
meeting,  then  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  of  the 
Society  must  be  represented,  either  in  person 
or  by  proxy. 


BY-LAWS 


Article  I — Meetings 


Sec.  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  The  American 
Kose  Society  shall  be  held  at  such  time  prior  to 
NJovember  1  each  year  and  at  such  place  as  the 
i^oard  of  Trustees  may  determine.  Special 
meetings  may  be  held  from  time  to  time  at  the 
call  of  the  Trustees,  but  not  more  frequently 
than  three  times  in  any  one  year,  and  always 
upon  thirty  days*  notice,  which  shall  state  the 
purpose  of  each  meeting.  Ten  members  of  the 
Society  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet 
from  time  to  time  as  adjourned  or  at  the  call 
of  the  President. 

Article  II — Elections 

Sec.  1.  The  President,  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual 
meeting,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one  year  from 
the  first  day  of  January  succeeding  their  election. 
The  Secretary  shall  be  elected  by  the  Trustees 
at  the  first  meeting  following  the  annual  meet- 
ing. Only  amateurs  are  eligible  to  hold  these 
offices. 

Sec.  2.  The  Trustees  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot,  to  serve  for  three  years  from  the  first  day 
of  January  succeeding  their  election,  four  to  be 
elected  each  year  at  the  annual  meeting.  No 
state  may  have  more  than  one  representative  on 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  exclusive  of  the  ex- 
officio  members.  Only  amateurs  are  eligible  to 
hold  office  as  Trustee. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  establish 
inclusive  sections  within  which  the  Councils 
may  be  created,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
Councils  effective,  shall  initially  appoint  repre- 
sentatives from  each  one  so  created.  It  shall  be 
possible  for  the  Trustees,  as  membership  in- 
creases or  varies,  to  change  the  boundaries  of 
any  section,  or  to  establish  new  sections  with 
the  idea  that  every  member  of  the  Society  may 
find  representation  through  an  established 
Council. 

Sec.  4.  Liaison  Committee.  The  Secretary  shall 
annually  canvass  the  commercial  members  of 
The  American  Rose  Society  for  nominations  for 
the  Liaison  Committee  of  which  the  five  receiving 
the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Trustees. 

Article  III— Duties  of  Officers 

Sec.  L  President. — The  President  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  Trustees, 
and  may  call  meetings  of  the  Trustees  when  he 
believes  it  to  the  best  interest  of  the  Society  to 
do  so.  The  honorary  title  of  President  Emeritus 
may  be  bestowed,  by  a  vote  at  any  annual  meet- 
ing, upon  any  past  President  wnom  it  pleases 
the  Society  to  honor. 


Sec.  2.  Vice-President. — In  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President 
shall  perform  his  duties. 

Sec.  3.  Secretary. — The  Secretary  shall  be  the 
active  executive  officer  of  the  Society.  He  shall 
canvass  for,  receive  and  record  memberships, 
transmitting  moneys  received  to  the  Treasurer; 
shall  conduct  correspondence  relating  to  the 
Society's  interests,  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Editor  in  mutual  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
the  Society,  and  shall  report  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing and  from  time  to  time  to  meetings  of  the 
Trustees. 

Sec.  4.  Treasurer. — The  Treasurer  shall  re- 
ceive and  account  for  all  moneys  of  the  Society, 
paying  out  the  same  upon  orders  signed  by  the 
President  and  the  Secretary.  He  shall  give 
such  security  as  the  Trustees  shall  from  time  to 
time  require,  shall  invest  life  membership  or 
other  funds  as  it  may  direct,  and  shall  submit  a 
verified  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
to  the  annual  meeting,  with  such  current  ac- 
counts as  the  Trustees  may  from  time  to  time 
require.  At  the  end  of  the  year  and  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  shall  be  submitted  for  examination 
to  a  certified  public  accountant,  who  shall  report 
to  the  President. 

Sec.  5.  Editor. — The  Editor  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Trustees,  and  shall  prepare  and 
issue  such  publications  of  the  Society  as  shall 
be  authorized  by  the  Trustees,  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary,  and  may  communicate  with 
members  of  the  Society  and  others  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  publications,  and  in  the  furtherance 
of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

Article  IV — Membership  and  Dues 

Theie  are  seven  classes  of  members,  known  as 
Life,  Honorary,  Research,  Sponsoring  Com- 
mercial, Commercial,  Sustaining,  and  Annual 
Members. 

Sec.  1.  Life  Members. — The  payment  of  sixty 
dollars  ($60)  shall  entitle  any  person  to  Life 
Membership,  and  Life  members  shall  be  exempt 
from  further  payment  of  dues.  Any  Annual 
member  paying  dues  for  twenty-five  consecutive 
years  shall  automatically  become  a  Life  member. 

Sec.  2.  Honorary  Members. — Any  person 
whom  this  Society  shall  deem  worthy  of  the 
honor  may  at  any  annual  meeting  be  elected 
an  Honorary  member  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present;  and  such  election  shall 
specify  whether  such  Honorary  membership  is 
Annual,  terminating  at  the  end  of  the  current 
year,  or  for  Life. 

Sec.  3.  Research  Members. — Research  mem- 
bers are  those  who  pay  twenty  dollars  ($20)  or 
more  annually,  and  shall  have  all  the  privileges 
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of  annual  membership;  in  addition  receiving 
such  special  reports  on  research  work  as  the 
Society  shall  publish  from  time  to  time.  All 
funds  received  from  such  membership  shall  be 
used  for  research  and  investigation  in  Rose- 
growing. 

Sec.  4.  Sustaining  Members. — Sustaining 
members  are  those  who  pay  ten  dollars  ($10) 
or  more  annually.  Sustaining  Club  membership 
may  be  taken  by  any  organization  upon  pay- 
ment of  ten  dollars  ($10)  annually.  Such  Club 
member  has  full  privileges  of  annual  member- 
ship, and  also  may  receive  each  year  on  applica- 
tion one  silver  and  two  bronze  medal  certificates 
of  the  Society,  without  extra  cost;  such  certi- 
ficates to  be  awarded,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the 
Society,  at  any  local  Rose  show,  or  any  show  in 
which  Roses  dominate  and  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Sustaining  Member  Club. 

Sustaining  Member  Clubs  wishing  to  award 
the  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  instead  of  the 
Medal  Certificates,  may  secure  them  from  the 
Secretary's  office  at  cost. 

A  Sustaining  Member  Club  may  remit  to 
The  American  Rose  Society  individual  member- 
ships at  three  dollars  ($3)  each.  Such  members 
enjoy  all  privileges  of  the  Society  as  individuals. 

Sec.  5.  Sponsoring  Commercial  Members. — 
Sponsoring  Commercial  Members  are  those  who 
pay  a  minimum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) 
annually. 

Sec.  6.  Commercial  Members. — Commercial 
members  are  those  who  pay  ten  dollars  ($10) 
annually,  of  which  sum  $6.50  shall  be  assigned 
for  the  work  of  the  Liaison  Committee,  as  ar- 
ranged under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Sec.  7.  Annual  Members. — Annual  members 
are  those  who  pay  in  advance  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  ($3.50)  each  calendar  year. 

Sec.  8.  All  members  whose  dues  are  unpaid 
on  March  1,  shall  be  notified  by  the  Secretary, 
and  when  a  member  shall  have  paid  no  dues  for  a 
eriod  of  nine  months  after  receiving  such  notice, 
is  name  shall  be  dropped  from  the  rolls. 

Sec.  9.  Only  Life  and  Honorary  members 
and  those  Annual  and  Sustaining  or  Research 
members  whose  dues  are  paid  for  the  current 
year  shall  receive  the  publications  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have 
power  to  establish  other  affiliation  membership 
relations  with  local  and  other  cognate  societies, 
and  to  provide  such  affiliated  members  with  the 
publications  of  the  Society,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  may  prescribe;  but  no  such 
members  shall  receive  such  publications  at  less 
than  their  cost  to  the  Society. 
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Article  V— Funds 

Sec.  1.  The  current  funds  of  the  Society  shall 
be  expended  only  upon  order  by  the  Trustees 
or  in  consequence  of  motion  taken  by  it,  and  as 
provided  in  Section  4  Article  III  of  these  By- 
Laws. 

Sec.  2.  The  Trustees  shall  not  incur  any 
debt  Of  liability  in  the  name  of  the  Society 
beyond  the  available  or  maturing  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

Sec.  3.  All  moneys  received  for  life  member- 
ship fees  shall  be  invested  by  the  Treasurer  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  Trustees,  and  only  the 
interest  accruing  therefrom  shall  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Society. 

Article  VI — ^Vacancies 

Sec.  1.  In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees  or  among  the  officers  from  any  cause, 
the  Trustees  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  such 
vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Article  VII — Amendments 

Sec.  1.  The  By-Laws  may  be  amended  or 
altered  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  by  an 
afTirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes 
cast,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  when  notice  of  such 
amendment  or  alteration  shall  have  been  given 
to  all  members  in  The  American  Rose  Magazine 
at  least  thirty  days  preceding  such  annual  or 
special  meeting.  In  case  action  is  taken  at  a 
special  meeting,  then  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes 
of  the  Society  must  be  represented,  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy. 

Article  VIII — Order  of  Business 

Sec.  1.  The  transaction  of  business  at  annual 
or  special  meetings  of  the  Society  may  be  in  the 
following  order: 

1.  Address  or  opening  by  the  President. 

2.  Reading  minutes  of  previous  session. 

3.  Secretary's  report. 

4.  Treasurer's  report. 

5.  Editor's  report. 

6.  Reports  of  committees. 

7.  New  business. 

8.  Election  of  officers. 

9.  Appointment  of  committees. 
10.  Adjournment. 

Sec.  2.  At  special  meetings,  or  at  annual 
meetings  after  the  current  business  shall  have 
been  concluded,  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
may  present  such  programme  of  addresses  or 
other  suitable  matter  as  will  best  serve  to  advance 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 


Members  should  note  that  this  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  in- 
volving several  changes  in  the  policy  oj  the  American  Rose  Society, 
will  be  in  effect  if  adopted  at  Washington. 


September  -  October,  1941 


f^       Editedhy 

J.  Horace  McFarland 

and  R.  Marion  Hatton 


VOL.  IV— No.  5 


Fall  1941  Roses 


THE  experiences  and  stories  that  came  to  the 
top  at  the  good  Washington  meeting,  Septem- 
ber 19-20  all  point  toward  rose  planting,  and  plant- 
ing this  favorable   1941  Fall.    Plant  a  dozen  new 

roses,  and   get  at  least  one   new  member  for  the 
American  Rose  Society  this  1941  Fall. 

Show  a  friend  the  Proof  of  Pudding  Summary 
beginning  page  128.  No  such  rose  service  has  been 
done  before  and  you,  as  a  member,  ought  to  be 
proud  9Ma.hy 

SCHOOL  OF  ASRiCULTURf 
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September-October,  1941 


"Proof  of  the  Pudding" 

It  is  "Pudding"  time  again  and  we 
would  like  to  have  the  reports  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  avoid  holding  up  the  1942 
Annual. 

Report  on  plants  in  your  own  garden, 
not  those  seen  elsewhere.  We  want  to 
know^  how  your  plants  do. 

Space  for  the  "Pudding"  is  limited,  so 
do  not  make  the  reports  too  long. 

Please  make  reports  on  3  by  5-inch 
cards  (or  pieces  of  paper  of  that  size),  one 
variety  on  each  card.  Report  on  roses 
introduced  during  and  since  1937. 

State  the  number  of  plants  you  have  of 
a  variety  and  how  long  you  have  had 
them. 

Report  fragrance  or  lack  of  it. 

"Proof  of  the  Pudding"  notes  must  be 
in  this  office  by  December  1st  to  insure 
their  being  used. 


A  Recipe  for  Mildew 

I  have  a  John  Russell  rose  that  was 
quite  badly  affected  with  mildew,  as  we 
have  had  much  wet  weather  this  spring. 
Using  a  16  per  cent  cider-vinegar  solution 
and  a  piece  of  gauze,  I  thoroughly  washed 
the  affected  leaves  and,  although  the 
following  three  or  four  days  were  cloudy 
with  occasional  showers  so  the  foliage  did 
not  dry,  I  have  seen  no  more  signs  of 
mildew. — C.  W.  Lyon,  M.  D.,  Ellinwoody 
Kans, 


A  Christmas  Bargain 

The  Trustees  have  authorized  a  Christ- 
mas bargain  for  the  month  of  December 
of  the  1941  Annual  and  Magazines,  to- 
gether with  a  full  membership  for  1942, 
for  $5.00.  This  will  make  a  splendid 
Christmas  present  to  give  rose-loving 
friends  this  Christmas. 

Put  the  Bargain  Membership  on  your 
Christmas  list  now. 


A  Valuable  Monograph 

Rose  Culture  by  G.  Westbrook 
Murphy,  M.  D.,  is  a  20-page  Monograph 
published  by  the  Asheville  Men's  Garden 
Club  of  Asheville,  N.  C.  and  is  dedicated, 

"One  Fifth:  To  those  fine  gentlemen  with  whom 
I  share  the  pleasure  of  Membership  in  the 
Asheville  Men's  Garden  Club. 

"One  Fifth:  To  those  other  friends  who  have 
listened  so  long  and  so  patiently  to  my  never- 
ending  dissertations  on  Roses. 

"Three  Fifths:  To  those  many  who  continue  to 
believe  that  Roses  do  not  grow  well  in 
Western  North  Carolina.** 

Dr.  Murphy  is  a  prominent  Asheville 
doctor  and  a  Trustee-elect  of  the  American 
Rose  Society,  who,  visitors  report,  grows 
the  finest  roses  they  have  ever  seen. 
Dr.  Murphy  ends  his  foreword  with  the 
following  prescription,  "With  confidence 
I  offer  to  you  the  growing  of  the  Rose  as 
the  best-known  remedy  for  most  of  your 
mental  and  many  of  your  physical  ills." 

The  Monograph  is  well  written  and 
Dr.  Murphy  tells  in  understandable  words 
just  how  he  grows  roses,  how  he  prepares 
the  beds  and  feeds  the  plants;  giving 
formulas  for  his  dusting  and  spraying 
preparations.  The  booklet  ends  with  his 
"Favorite  Fifteen  Hybrid  Tea  Roses." 

The  Monograph  is  sold  by  the  Asheville 
Men's  Garden  Club  at  50  cents  per  copy, 
and  may  be  secured  from  W.  H.  Thorn, 
Secretary,  139  College  Street,  Asheville, 
N.  C 

Two  copies,  presented  to  the  American 
Rose  Society  Library,  have  been  bound 
in  boards  and  may  be  borrowed  from  this 
office  but  I  would  recommend  that  every 
member  having  trouble  with  his  or  her 
roses  send  50  cents  to  Mr.  Thorn  for  a 
copy. — R.  M.  H. 


Annual  Meeting,  Washington,  D.  C. 

September  19  and  20,  1941 

THE  Forty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  President    Youngman    of   the    Potomac 

The  American  Rose  Society  was  held  Rose  Society  presented  Dr.  Cross  with 

in  Washington,  D.  C,  Friday  and  Satur-  the  Potomac  Rose  Society's  Gold  Medal, 

clay,  September  19  and  20,   1941,  with  for  his  work  in  producing  the  splendid 

lieadquarters  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh.  "Cross"  roses. 

Registration  which  began  at  8:30  in  the  At  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  a 

morning,    September    19,    recorded    123  Round  Table  rneeting  was  held,  at  the  be- 

inembers  and  guests  from  19  states  and  ginning  of  which  President  Massey  pre- 

District  of  Columbia.  sented  the  Gold  Medal  of  The  American 

The  first  event  was  an  educational  Rose  Society  to  L.  B.  Coddington  of 
meeting  which  opened  at  10:30  a.m.  in  Murray  Hill,  New  Jersey,  for  "his  origina- 
the  auditorium  of  the  New  National  tion  of  new  Roses."  After  Mr.  Codding- 
Museum,  where  President  Massey  intro-  ton's  response.  President  Massey  turned 
duced  Dr.  Charles  E.  Resser,  Curator,  the  meeting  over  to  Mr.  Youngman, 
Stratigraphic  Paleontology,  U.  S.  Na-  President  of  the  Potomac  Rose  Society, 
tional  Museum,  who  spoke  on  "Earliest  who  called  on  the  following  speakers  to 
Records  of  Roses  in  North  America."  discuss  rose  culture  in  different  parts  of 
This  was  illustrated  with  slides  showing  the  country — George  A.  Sweetser,  Welles- 
fossil  rose  stems,  foliage  and  fruit  which  ley  Hills,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Alice  B.  Doscher, 
had  been  found  in  the  Rockies  after  hav-  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Richard  L. 
ing  been  buried  for  untold  ages.  Ruffner,  Alexandria,  Va.;  Dr.  G.  W.  Mur- 

Dr.  Resser  was  followed  by  Dr.  T.  M.  phy,  Asheville,  N.  C;  Harry  L.  Daunoy, 
Little,  Assistant  Geneticist,  National  Re-  New  Orleans,  La. ;  and  Fred  W.  Walters, 
search  Center,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  La  Canada,  Calif.  After  the  discussion 
Beltsville,  Md.,  who  interestingly  told  of  which  followed  each  speaker,  the  meeting 
the  "Area  Spread  of  the  Wild  Rose  developed  into  a  discussion  of  rose  midge. 
Species  in  North  America,"  and  illus-  This  was  clarified  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Weigel 
trated  his  talk  with  charts  of  the  United  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
States  showing  the  districts  where  each  of  ington,  D.  C,  who  closed  the  meeting  with 
our  native  wild  roses  is  found.  an  explanation  of  the  midge  question  up- 

Dr.    J.    A.   Gamble,   Chairman,   Rose  to-date. 

Show  Committee,  Potomac  Rose  Society,  The  annual  business  meeting  began  at 

spoke  on  "Better  Roses  for  All  Regions  of  9:30  a.m.,  Saturday,  September  20,  and 

North  America."  continued  until  5:00  p.m.,  with  a  short 

The  speakers  were   followed  by  con-  time  out  for  luncheon, 

siderable  discussion,  and  the  meeting  was  The  first  business  was  the  reading  of 

rated  a  splendid  success.  the  minutes  of  the  1940  Annual  Meeting 

After  luncheon  at  1:00  p.m.,  the  mem-  which  were  approved.  The  Secretary  read 

bers  and  guests  were  taken  on  a  bus  trip  the  following  report,  w  hich  was  approved 

to  the  garden  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  L.  Ruff-  on  motion  by  Dr.  Kirk,  seconded  by  Dr. 

ner  at  Alexandria,   Virginia,   where   we  Covell — 

found  Hybrid  Teas  6  feet  tall  and  over.  ^^^            ,  , ,     ,         r  *u    a    d  c 

A  r^            •      •        ^1       n    rr                 j         ^i  Officers  and  Members  oi  the  A.  K.  b.: 

Alter  enioymg  the  Kunner  garden,  the  „,     ,      ,    ,            .n^n     vu  :?coo         u 

^   ^      J     I    ^       <<XT      •              yy    ^1  We  closed  the  year  1940  with  3582  members 

group    proceeded    to      Nanjemoy,      the  as  follows— 

garden  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitman  Cross,  .         ix^u                                 5202 

7>T            ^i             Ayf        I       J        I  Annual  Members 5626 

Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  where  we  saw  Honorary  Members 39 

the  beautiful  Cross  garden  in  all  its  glory  Life  Members 124 

with  its  large  collection  of  old,  modern  and  Sustaining  Members 57 

species  roses,  together  with  hundreds  of  S''"'"'^uTi  ^t""^^"^^                         ^? 

^r     r>                ji-  Research  Member 1 

the  Cross  seedlings.  

While  we  were  in  Dr.  Cross'  garden,  3582 
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The  membership  record  September  1,   1941: 

1940  Annual  Members  renewed   .    .  2662 

New  Annual  Members 495 

Honorary  Members 39 

Life  Members 122 

Sustaining  Members 50 

Commercial  Members 36 

Research  Member 1 

3405 

62  members  behind  September  1,  1940, 
and  167  members  short  of  the  1940  total. 

Although  we  had  taken  in  495  new  members 
up  to  September  1,  our  losses  have  been  heavy. 
So  far  this  year  130  members  have  resigned,  a 
good  many  of  them  wealthy  members  who  feel 
they  must  economize  because  of  the  war.  A 
few,  of  course,  have  died,  but  over  400  have 
simply  failed  to  renew  and  do  not  reply  to  queries. 

As  I  reported  last  year,  it  isn't  that  we  are  not 
getting  new  members;  we  are,  but  we  do  not  keep 
them.  During  the  past  five  years  we  have  taken 
in  3331  members,  but  in  the  same  period  have 
lost  2984,  so  that  the  net  increase  auring  those 
five  years  is  only  347.  This  is  something  for  the 
new  officers  and  every  member  to  consider. 

Rose  interest  is  growing  steadily,  and  local 
rose  societies  are  being  formed  all  the  time,  but 
our  membership  through  Sustaining  Clubs  is 
only  about  700  distributed  as  follows — 

1941— SEPTEMBER  1 

List  oj  Sustaining  Member  Clubs  that  pay  $10.00 
and  send  in  members — 31 

Name  of  Club  Number  of  Members 

Charleston  Rose  Society,  Charleston,  W.  Va.  .  6 
Chattanooga  Rose  Soc,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. .  9 
Cleveland  Rose  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio  .  .21 
Dayton  Rose  Society,  Dayton,  Ohio    .    .    .    .18 

Detroit  Rose  Society,  Detroit,  Mich 28 

East  Bay  Counties  Rose  Society,  Oakland, 

Calif. 25 

Georgia  Rose  Society,  Atlanta,  Ga 83 

Grays  Harbor  Rose  Society,  Aberdeen,  Wash.  22 
Hattiesburg  Rose  Society,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  14 
Iowa  Rose  Society,  Des  Moines,  Iowa     ...  16 

Jackson  Rose  Society,  Jackson,  Miss 9 

Knoxville  Rose  Society,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  .  .21 
Minnesota  Rose  Society,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  .  19 
Napa  Valley  Rose  Society,  Napa,  Calif.  .  .  3 
New  Orleans  Rose  Society,  New  Orleans,  La.  18 
Niagara  Frontier  Rose  Society,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  22 
Oklahoma  Rose  Society,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  13 
Pacific  Rose  Society,  La  Canada,  Calif.  ...  35 
Port  Arthur  Rose  Club,  Port  Arthur,  Texas  .  22 
Portland  Rose  Society,  Portland,  Ore.  ...  45 
Potomac  Rose  Society,  Washington,  D.  C.  .  30 
Reading  Rose  Society,  Reading,  Penna. ...  30 
Richmond  Rose  Society,  Richmond,  Va.     .    .19 

Roanoke  Rose  Society,  Roanoke,  Va 31 

Rochester  Rose  Society,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  .  .  33 
San  Diego  Rose  Society,  San  Diego,  Calif.  .  8 
Santa    Clara    County    Rose    Society,    Santa 

Clara,  Calif. 7 

Seattle  Rose  Society,  Seattle,  Wash 17 

Tacoma  Rose  Society,  Tacoma,  Wash.  ...  19 
Utah  Rose  Society,  bait  Lake  City,  Utah  .  .  24 
Wayne  Rose  Society,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  ...     5 

"672 


List  of  Sustaining  Member  Clubs  that  pay  $10.00 

but  do  not  send  in  any  members — 8 
Caldwell  Rose  Society,  Caldwell,  Idaho. 
Druid  Hills  Garden  Club,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Garden   Club  of  Bala-Cynwyd,   Bala-Cynwyd, 

Penna. 
Garden  Club  of  Virginia,  University,  Va. 
Kansas  City  Rose  Society,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Princess  Anne  Garden  Club,  Lynnhaven,  Va. 
Woodridge  Garden  Club,  Washin^on,  D.  C. 
Vallejo  Rose  Society,  Vallejo,  Calif. 

You  can  readily  see  that  only  a  small  part  of 
the  membership  of  the  local  societies  also  holds 
joint  membership  with  The  American  Rose 
Society.  For  example,  the  Potomac  Rose  Society 
has  325  members,  only  30  of  whom  belong  to 
the  A.  R.  S. 

At  present,  local  societies  pay  Sustaining 
Member  dues  of  $10.00  per  year,  in  return  for 
which  they  receive  a  set  of  the  Society's  publica- 
tions, and  the  privilege  of  awarding  the  A.  R.  S. 
Medal  Certificates  and  of  collecting  dues  from 
members  holding  joint  membership  and  retaining 
50  cents  from  each  membership  for  the  use  of 
the  local  society. 

This  has  not  been  satisfactory  to  a  good  many 
of  the  societies,  especially  those  having  less  than 
twenty  joint  members,  and  I  recommend  that 
Sustaining  Club  Membership  dues  be  reduced 
to  $5.00,  and  that  we  discontinue  furnishing  the 
local  society  with  the  Annual  and  Magazines. 
If  this  meets  with  your  approval,  it  can  be  acted 
on  when  the  proposed  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
are  considered  this  morning. 

A  new  class  of  membership  could  be  formed  for 
Garden  Clubs  and  Horticultural  Societies  for  a 
$5.00  annual  fee,  receiving  in  return  a  set  of  the 
publications  and  the  privilege  of  awarding  the 
A.  R.  S.  Medal  Certificates. 

I  thoroughly  believe  that  our  best  source  of 
new  memberships  is  the  recommendation  of 
present  members;  so  continue  to  enclose  an 
application  blank  in  most  every  letter  mailed 
from  this  office. 

I  again  appeal  to  every  member  to  try  to  get 
a  new  member.  Everyone  knows  at  least  one 
rose  lover  who  is  not  a  member.  Why  not  hand 
him  or  her  that  application  blank? 

Since  the  1940  Annual  Meeting,  the  Society 
held  a  summer  meeting  at  Reading,  Pennsylvania, 
June  13  and  14,  1941,  with  105  membeis  and 
guests  present,  and  two  Trustees*  meetings,  one 
at  Harrisburg  in  December  and  another  at 
Reading  in  June;  these  were  both  poorly  attended. 

The  American  Rose  Society's  field  is  so  large 
and  distances  are  so  great  that  a  dozen  Trustees 
spread  over  these  thousands  of  miles  doesn't 
allow  enough  of  them  to  get  together  for  repre- 
sentative meetings.  I  believe  we  should  have 
more  Trustees. 

With  appreciation  for  your  assistance  during 
the  past  year,  I  am 

R.  Marion  Hatton,  Secretary 

Treasurer  McGinnes  presented  the 
following  report  which  was  approved  on 
motion  by  Dr.  McFarland,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Sweetser. 


TREASURER'S   REPORT,  AS   OF  AUGUST  31,   1941 

Balance  on  Hand,  December  30,   1940.    General  Checking  Fund,  Citizens  Trust  Co., 

Harrisburg $3,742.40 

Deposits— January  1,  1941  to  August  31,  1941.   General  Checking  Fund,  Citizens  Trust 

Co.,  Harrisburg 18,318.89 

$22,061.29 
Withdrawals  from  General  Checking  Fund,  Citizens  Trust  Co.,  Harrisburg 16,515.10 

$5,546.19 
Savings  Fund,  Citizens  Trust  Company,  Harrisburg $247.25 

Secretary's  Contingent  Fund 157.99 

Jr*0!?.z4 

$5,95  L43 

Accounts  Reserved  for  Special  Purposes: 

1.  Life  Membership $96.42 

2.  Commercial  Rose  Interests  Fund 459.12 

3.  Dues  for  Future  Years 437.00 

Total  Funds  Available $4,958.89 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES,  AUGUST    31,  1941 
Bonds: 

United  States  of  America  Defense  Series  "G"  Bonds 

$1,000— M92451  G.   Due  July  1953  .  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

$1,000— M92452  G.   Due  July  1953 $2,000.00 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  Bond 

$1,000  Serial  4%.   Due  Jan.  1,  1950— No.  14949 1,000.00 

Paramount  Broadway  Corporation,  First  Mtge.  Loan 

Certif.  3%.   Due  Feb.  15,  1955      2,500.00 

Forty  Wall  Street  Corp.    Non-Cum.  Income  Deb.  due  1/1/66.    First  Mortgage  6*s. 

Due  Nov.  1,  1958 1,500.00 

Detroit  City  Ice  &  Fuel  Company,  First  Mortgage  4*s.   Due  August  1,  1948  ....  500.00 

1518-20  Locust  Street  Company,  First  Mortgage  6's.   Due  March  1,  1953 1,000.00 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company 

15-year  3%  Convertible  Debenture  Bond.    Due  Sept.  1,  1956 500.00 

$9,000.00 
Stocks: 

10  Shares  1518-20  Locust  Street  Company  V.T.C $1,000.00 

25  Shares  State  Capital  Savings  &  Loan  Assoc 2,500.00 

15  Shares  Reliance  Building  &  Loan  Association 1,500.00 

36  Shares  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Common 5,744.83 

5  Shares  Detroit  City  Ice  &  Fuel  Company  Common  "A" 50.49 

25  Shares  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  Capital  Stock 1,875.00 

$12,670.32 


On  motion  by  Dr.  Kirk,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Hansen,  Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute was  made  an  Honorary  Annual 
Member  for  1942. 

The  resignation  of  Treasurer  C.  R.  Mc- 
Ginnes as  Trustee  was  read,  and  on  motion 
by  Mr.  Walters,  seconded  by  Dr.  McFar- 
land, the  resignation  was  accepted  and 


Mr.  McGinnes  thanked  for  his  work  as 
Trustee. 

The  proposed  new  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  prepared  by  the  Reorganization 
Committee  and  acted  on  by  the  Trustees 
at  the  June  12  meeting,  was  presented  and 
acted  on  section  by  section  and  adopted 
as  follows — 


no  THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  MAGAZINE 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  The  American  Rose  Society 

(Organized  March  13,  1899,  Incorporated  July  7,  1921) 

As  revised  and  approved  by  the  Society  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  September  20,  1941' 

Effective  January  1,  1942. 
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CONSTITUTION 

Article  I — Name 

Sec.  1.  This  organization  shall  be  known  as 
The  American  Rose  Society. 

Article  II— Objects 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are: 

1.  To  increase  the  general  interest  in  the 
cultivation  and  use  of  the  Rose,  and  to  improve 
its  standard  of  excellence. 

2.  To  foster,  stimulate,  and  increase  in  every 
possible  way  the  production  of  improved  varie- 
ties of  Roses  suitable  to  the  American  climate 
and  requirements. 

3.  To  organize  exhibitions  of  Roses  at  various 
times  and  places  under  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  with  such  prizes,  medals,  certificates, 
etc.,  as  are  best  adapted  to  stimulate  interest  in 
the  cultivation  and  use  of  Roses  everywhere. 

4.  To  promote  the  organization  and  affiliation 
of  local  Rose  societies  in  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

5.  To  establish  fraternal  relations  for  mutual 
benefit  with  national  Rose  societies  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

6.  To  foster  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  Rose  test-gardens  and  of  municipal  Rose- 
gardens  in  America,  for  the  purpose  of  ac<^uaint- 
ing  the  people  with  the  best  Roses  and  their  uses. 

7.  To  issue  publications  which  will  best  pro- 
mote the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  Rose. 

8.  To  stimulate  hybridization  for  Rose  im- 
provement, to  promote  research  toward  the 
control  of  insects  and  diseases  inimical  to  the 
Rose,  and  to  foster  scientific  and  practical  study 
of  its  culture. 


Article  III— Members,  Voting 

Sec.  1.  Members. — All  persons  who  are  in  any 
way  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  Rose  shall 
be  eligible  to  membership. 

Sec.  2.  Voting. — All  members  of  the  Society, 
except  Honorary  Members,  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  on  all  questions. 

Article  IV — Government 

Sec.  \.  Officers. — The  officers  of  the  Society 
shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Secretary  and  a  Treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  Board  of  Trustees. — The  management 
of  the  Society  between  sessions,  the  appointment 
of  Honorary  Vice-Presidents  not  to  exceed  four 
in  one  year,  and  the  appointment  of  such  regular 
and  special  committees  as  it  may  find  requisite 
to  advance  the  objects  of  the  Society  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  twelve  members 
to  which  the  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary, 


Treasurer  and  Editor  of  the  Society's  publica- 
tions as  ex-officio  members  shall  be  added.  The 
retiring  President  shall  also  serve  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  the  year  immediately  following 
his  retirement.  Any  member  of  the  Society  shall 
be  eligible  for  appointment  upon  committees. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  annually  appoint  an 
Editor  of  its  publications,  and  may  employ  such 
assistants  as  it  shall  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  3.  Councils. — Councils  shall  be  formed 
consisting  of  representatives  of  regions  having 
a  resident  membership  of  100  or  more  members 
of  The  American  Rose  Society,  each  such  section 
to  be  known  by  the  appropriate  regional  name 
prefixed  to  the  word  Council.  Each  such  regional 
Council  may  elect  a  representative,  to  meet  in 
full  participation  with  the  Trustees  of  the  So- 
ciety, with  the  same  right  of  vote  as  the  Trustees. 

Sec.  4.  Committees. 

Committees  on  Research.  The  Trustees  may 
appoint  a  committee  on  Rose  Research  which 
shall  assist  in  coordinating  the  program  and 
conduct  of  Rose  Research.  (It  is  desirable  that 
this  committee  be  as  nearly  permanent  as  cir- 
cumstance will  permit.) 

Committee  on  Nominations.  There  shall  be  a 
Nominating  Committee  of  six  members,  of  which 
two  shall  be  elected  each  year  by  ballot  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  for  a  three-year  period,  and 
each  regional  group  such  as  are  to  be  set  up 
shall  be  invited  to  present  for  election  at  each 
Annual  Meeting  to  the  Nominating  Committee 
one  or  more  nominations. 

Program  Committee.  The  President  shall 
appoint  a  Program  Committee  prior  to  each 
announced  meeting,  to  work  in  conference  with 
the  Secretary. 


Article  V — Proxies 

Sec.  1.  All  members  entitled  to  vote  may  do 
so  by  proxy  at  any  meeting;  and  if  sent  to  him, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  cast  such 
votes  in  accordance  with  members*  instructions. 

Sec.  2.  Notice  of  matters  to  be  acted  upon 
at  regular  and  called  meetings  shall  be  mailed 
to  the  Trustees  and  representatives  of  Councils 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  meeting  to  enable 
members  to  record  their  votes  by  mail. 


Article  VI — Amendments 

Sec.  1.  The  Constitution  may  be  amended  or 
altered  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting,  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  cast 
in  person  or  proxy,  when  notice  of  such  amend- 
ment or  alteration  shall  have  been  given  to  all 
members  in  The  American  Rose  Magazine  at 
least  thirty  days  preceding  such  annual  or  special 
meeting. 


BY-LAWS 
Article  I— Meetings 

Sec.  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  The  American 
Rose  Society  shall  be  held  at  such  time  prior  to 
November  1  each  year  and  at  such  place  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  may  determine.  Special  meet- 
ings may  be  held  from  time  to  time  at  the  call  of 
the  Trustees,  but  not  more  frequently  than  three 
times  in  any  one  year,  and  always  upon  thirty 
clays'  notice,  which  shall  state  the  purpose  of 
each  meeting.  Fifty  members  of  the  Society  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  meet  from 
time  to  time  as  adjourned  or  at  the  call  of 
the  President. 

Article  II — Elections 

Sec.  1.  The  President,  Vice-President,  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at 
the  annual  meeting,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  one 
year  from  the  first  day  of  January  succeeding 
their  election. 

Sec.  2.  The  Trustees  shall  be  elected  by  ballot, 
to  serve  for  three  years  from  the  first  day  of 
January  succeeding  their  election,  four  to  be 
elected  each  year  at  the  annual  meeting.  No 
state  may  have  more  than  one  representative 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  exclusive  of  the 
ex-officio  members. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  establish 
inclusive  sections  within  which  the  Councils 
may  be  created,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
Councils  effective,  shall  initially  appoint  repre- 
sentatives from  each  one  so  created.  It  shall  be 
possible  for  the  Trustees,  as  membership  in- 
creases or  varies,  to  change  the  boundaries  of 
any  section,  or  to  establish  new  sections  with 
the  idea  that  every  member  of  the  Society  may 
find  representation  through  an  established 
Council. 

Article  III— Duties  of  Officers 

Sec.  1.  President. — ^The  President  shall  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  Trustees, 
and  may  call  meetings  of  the  Trustees  when  he 
believes  it  to  the  best  interest  of  the  Societj^  to 
do  so.  The  honorary  title  of  President  Emeritus 
may  be  bestowed,  by  a  vote  at  any  annual  meet- 
ing, upon  any  past  President  whom  it  pleases 
the  Society  to  honor. 

Sec.  2.  Vice-President. — In  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President 
shall  perform  his  duties. 

Sec.  3.  Secretary. — ^The  Secretary  shall  be  the 
active  evecutive  officer  of  the  Society.  He  shall 
canvass  for,  receive  and  record  memberships, 
tr^insmitting  moneys  received  to  the  Treasurer; 
shall  conduct  correspondence  relating  to  the 
Society's  interests,  shall  cooperate  with  the 
Editor  in  mutual  promotion  of  the  interests  of 
the  Society,  and  shall  report  to  the  annual  meet- 
ing and  from  time  to  time  to  meetings  of  the 
Trustees. 

Sec.  4.  Treasurer. — The  Treasurer  shall  re- 
ceive and  account  for  all  moneys  of  the  Society, 
paying  out  the  same  upon  orders  signed  by  the 
President    and   the    Secretary.     He    shall    give 


such  security  as  the  Trustees  shall  from  time  to 
time  require,  shall  invest  life  membership  or 
other  funds  as  it  may  direct,  and  shall  submit  a 
verified  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
to  the  annual  meeting,  with  such  current  ac- 
counts as  the  Trustees  may  from  time  to  time 
require.  At  the  end  of  the  year  and  before  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  accounts  of 
the  Treasurer  shall  be  submitted  for  examination 
to  a  certified  public  accountant,  who  shall  report 
to  the  President. 

Sec.  5.  Editor. — The  Editor  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Trustees,  and  shall  prepare  and  issue  such 
publications  of  the  Society  as  shall  be  authorized 
by  the  Trustees,  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secre- 
tary, and  may  communicate  with  members  of 
the  Society  and  others  in  the  preparation  of 
such  publications,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
objects  of  the  Society. 

Article  IV — Membership  and  Dues 

There  are  seven  classes  of  members,  known  as 
Life,  Honorary,  Research,  Sponsoring  Com- 
mercial, Commercial,  Sustaining,  and  Annual 
Members. 

Sec.  1 .  Lije  Members. — ^The  payment  of  sixty 
dollars  ($60)  shall  entitle  any  person  to  Life 
Membership,  and  Life  members  shall  be  exempt 
from  further  payment  of  dues.  Any  Annual 
member  paying  clues  for  twenty-five  consecutive 
years  shall  automatically  become  a  Life  member. 

Sec.  2.  Honorary  Members. — Any  person 
whom  this  Society  shall  deem  worthy  of  the 
honor  may  at  any  annual  meeting  be  elected 
an  Honorary  member  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present;  and  such  election  shall 
specify  whether  such  Honorary  membership  is 
Annual,  terminating  at  the  end  of  the  current 
year,  or  for  Life. 

Sec.  3.  Research  Members. — Research  mem- 
bers pay  twenty  dollars  ($20)  or  more  annually, 
and  shall  have  all  the  privileges  of  annual  mem- 
bership; in  addition  receiving  such  special  reports 
on  research  work  as  the  Society  shall  publish  from 
time  to  time.  All  funds  received  from  such  mem- 
bership shall  be  used  for  research  and  investiga- 
tion in  Rose-growing. 

Sec.  4.  Sustaining  members  pay  ten  dollars 
($10)  or  more  annually.  Sustaining  Club  mem- 
bership may  be  taken  by  any  organization  upon 
payment  of  five  dollars  ($5)  annually.  Such  Club 
member  may  receive  each  year  on  application 
one  silver  and  two  bronze  medal  certificates  ot 
the  Society,  without  extia  cost;  such  certificates 
to  be  awarded,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Society, 
at  any  local  Rose  show,  or  any  show  in  which 
Roses  dominate  and  which  is  sponsored  by  the 
Sustaining  Member  Club. 

Sustaining  Member;  Clubs  wishing  to  award 
the  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  instead  of  the 
Medal  Certificates,  may  secure  them  from  the 
Secretary's  office  at  cost. 

A  Sustaining  Member  Club  may  remit  to 
The  American  Rose  Society  individual  member- 
ships at  three  dollars  ($3)  each.  Such  members 
enjoy  all  privileges  of  the  Society  as  individuals. 
Sec.  5.  Sponsoring  Commercial  Members. — 
Sponsoring  Commercial  Members  are  those  who 
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pay  a  minimum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100) 
annually. 

Sec.  6.  Commercial  members  shall  pay  ten 
dollars  ($10)  annually;  all  over  the  cost  of" 
regular  membership  shall  be  used  for  the  work  of 
the  Commercial  Rose  Interests  Committee. 

Sec.  7.  Annual  Members. — Annual  members 
pay  in  advance  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
($3.50)  each  calendar  year. 

Sec.  8.  All  members  whose  dues  are  unpaid 
on  March  1,  shall  be  notified  by  the  Secretary, 
and  when  a  member  shall  have  paid  no  dues  for  a 
period  of  nine  months  after  receiving  such  notice, 
his  name  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roI!s. 

Sec.  9.  Only  Life  and  Honorary  members 
and  those  Annual  and  Sustaining  or  Research 
members  and  commercial  members  whose  dues 
are  paid  for  the  current  year  shall  receive  the 
publications  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  10.  The  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have 
power  to  establish  other  affiliation  membership 
relations  with  local  and  other  cognate  societies, 
and  to  provide  such  affiliated  members  with  the 
publications  of  the  Society,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  may  prescribe. 

Article  V— Funds 

Sec.  1.  The  current  funds  of  the  Society  shall 
be  expended  only  upon  order  by  the  Trustees 
or  in  consequence  of  motion  taken  by  it,  and  as 
provided  in  Section  4,  Article  III  of  these  By- 
Laws. 

Sec.  2.  The  Trustees  shall  not  incur  any 
debt  or  Hability  in  the  name  of  the  Society  beyond 
the  available  or  maturing  funds  in  the  hands  of 
the  Treasurer. 

Sec.  3.  All  moneys  received  for  life  member- 
ship fees  shall  be  invested  by  the  Treasurer  as 
may  be  directed  by  the  Trustees,  and  only  the 
interest  accruing  therefrom  shall  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Society. 

Article  VI — Vacancies 

Sec.  1.  In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  Board 
of  Trustees  or  among  the  officers  from  any  cause, 
the  Trustees  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  such 
vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term. 

Article  VII — Amendments 

Sec.  1.  The  By-Laws  may  be  amended  or 
altered  at  any  annual  or  special  meeting  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  votes 
cast,  in  person  or  by  proxy,  when  notice  of  such 
amendment  or  alteration  shall  have  been  given 
to  all  members  in  The  American  Rose  Magazine 
at  least  thirty  days  preceding  such  annual  or 
special  meeting. 

Article  VIII— Order  of  Business 

Sec.  1.  The  transaction  of  business  at  annual 
or  special  meetings  of  the  Society  may  be  in  the 
following  order: 

1.  Address  or  opening  by  the  President. 

2.  Reading  minutes  of  previous  session. 

3.  Secretary's  report. 

4.  Treasurer's  report. 

5.  Editor's  report. 


6.  Reports  of  committees. 

7.  New  business. 

8.  Election  of  officers. 

9.  Appointment  of  committees. 
10.  Acljournment. 

Sec.  2.  At  special  meetings,  or  at  annual 
meetings  after  the  current  business  shall  have 
been  concluded,  the  President  or  the  Secretary 
may  present  such  programme  of  addresses  or 
other  suitable  matter  as  will  best  serve  to  advance 
the  objects  of  the  Society. 


Upon  motion  by  Dr.  McFarland, 
seconded  by  Mr.  McGinnes,  the  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  as  amended  was 
adopted. 

Motion  was  made  by  Dr.  Co  veil  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Peterson  that  the  mem- 
bership of  The  American  Rose  Society  be 
polled  on  the  policy  of  limiting  officers 
and  Trustees  to  members  not  engaged  in 
commercial  sale  of  rose  bushes. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Kafton  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Sweetser,  that  the  Presi- 
dent appoint  a  committee  of  three  mem- 
bers (members  who  are  not  now  officers), 
to  investigate  the  possibilities  and  feas- 
ibility of  appointing  a  full-time  paid 
Secretary  to  discharge  his  duties  not  only 
as  Secretary,  but  to  be  sole  Editor  of  the 
bi-monthly  American  Rose  Society's  mag- 
azine. These  three  members  to  make  a 
full  report  of  their  findings  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  to  be  acted  on  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

Miss  Eleanor  Haasis  presented  an  in- 
vitation of  the  Knoxville  Rose  Society 
to  The  American  Rose  Society  to  hold 
its  1942  Semi-Annual  Meeting  at  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee,  during  May,  as  guest 
of  the  Knoxville  Rose  Society.  Mrs. 
Carrie  B.  Harding  presented  the  in- 
vitation of  the  New  Orleans  Rose  Society 
for  the  Society  to  hold  the  1942  Annual 
Meeting  in  New  Orleans,  as  guest  of  the 
New  Orleans  Rose  Society.  Dr.  F.  R. 
Hunter  of  the  Portland  Rose  Society 
placed  a  standing  invitation  for  the 
Society  to  hold  its  Semi-Annual  Meet- 
ing at  Portland,  Oregon,  in  any  year  they 
have  an  open  date.  These  invitations 
will  all  be  referred  to  the  Trustees. 

On  motion  by  Fred  Walters,  seconded 
by  C.  R.  McGinnes,  it  was  voted  to  award 
the  Gold  Medal  of  The  American  Rose 
Society  to  Fred  H.  Howard  for  his  out- 


standing work  in  hybridizing  and  intro- 
ducing new  varieties  of  roses. 

Dr.  McFarland  presented  a  resolution 
which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Kirk  that  the 
Society  thus  assembled  in  its  Annual 
Meeting  send  its  hearty  good  wishes  to 
Mr.  R.  A.  Nicholson,  Worthing,  England, 
expressing  the  desire  that  he  may  soon 
have  the  peace  for  which  he  so  fondly 
hopes. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Com- 
mittee was  read  as  follows — 

September  16,  1941 

Result  of  the  Ballot  for  1942  Officers 
and  Trustees 

President: 

A.  F.  Truex 601 

Dr.  L.  M.  Massey 2 

C.  R.  McGinnes 2 

Dr.  J.  A.  Gamble 4 

Vice-President  : 

H.  L.  Erdman 606 

Treasurer: 

C.  R.  McGinnes 597 

Niels  J.  Hansen 1 

E.  A.  Piester 2 

Secretary: 

R.  Marion  Hatton 611 

Trustees  (Term  expiring  1944): 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Steier 767 

Dr.  G.  W.  Murphy 569 

Harrv  W.  Smith 571 

Frank  G.  Oliver 569 

Mrs.     Hally     Bradley     Hampton,     Fort 

Worth,  Texas 1 

J.  Henry  Johnson,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  .       1 


Fred  Edmunds,  Portland,  Ore 

H.  L.  Daunoy,  New  Orleans,  La 

George  A.  Sweetser,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Trustee  (Term  expiring  1943): 

Niels  J.  Hansen 

J.  F.  Kafton,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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On  motion  by  Dr.  McFarland,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Kirk,  the  Secretary  was  author- 
ized to  cast  a  ballot  for  those  Officers  and 
Trustees  having  the  highest  number  of 
votes. 

On  motion  by  Dr.  McFarland,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Kirk,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  extend- 
ed to  Mrs.  Lilian  W.  Smith  for  her  service 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  handling 
this  meeting. 

Mr.  Rappe  moved  and  Mr.  Lewis 
seconded  a  motion  that  the  new  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  as  adopted  go  into 
effect  at  the  time  the  new  officers  take  their 
seat  the  first  of  the  year.  The  motion  was 
passed. 

A  motion  by  Dr.  Covell,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  retiring  President 
and  the  incoming  President  name  twelve 
nominees  for  the  Nominating  Committee 
and  that  they  be  placed  on  the  Nominat- 
ing Committee  staggered  one,  two  or 
three  years  as  the  polls  show,  was  passed. 

The  meeting  adjourned  about  5:00  p.m. 

After  the  meeting  the  members  enjoyed 
the  splendid  show  of  the  Potomac  Rose 
Society  which  was  held  in  the  New  Na- 
tional Museum. 


Meeting  of  the  Trustees,  Washington,  D.C.,  Sept.  18,  1941 


A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  held  in 
Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  C,  Thurs- 
day evening,  September  18,  194L  The 
meeting  was  called  to  order  at  8:15  p.m., 
with  President  Massey,  Dr.  McFarland, 
Dr.  Kirk,  C.  R.  McGinnes,  A.  F.  Truex, 
Dr.  C.  V.  Covell  and  the  Secretary 
present. 

On  motion  by  Dr.  McFarland,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Kirk,  authority  was  given  to  the 
Treasurer  to  sell  our  Detroit  City  Ice  and 
Fuel  Company,  First  Mortgage,  4's 
Bond,  Due  August  1,  1948,  Par  Value 
$500.00,  which  has  five  shares  of  Common 
**A"  Stock  attached. 

On  motion  by  Dr.  Covell,  seconded  by 


Mr.  Truex,  the  Secretary  was  authorized 
to  again  offer  the  Christmas  bargain  of 
the  Annual  and  Magazines  of  1941,  to- 
gether with  a  full  1942  membership,  for 
$5.00,  this  to  be  in  effect  during  the  month 
of  December. 

Chairman  John  R.  Van  Sickler,  for  the 
Prizes  and  Awards  Committee,  recom- 
mended that  the  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  Medal 
be  awarded  to  Niels  J.  Hansen  for  the  new 
Rambler  Chevy  Chase,  originated  in 
Dr.  Whitman  Cross'  Chevy  Chase  garden. 
Motion  to  adopt  the  recommendation  was 
made  by  Dr.  McFarland,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Truex. 

On  Dr.  McFarland's  motion,  seconded 
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by  Dr.  Kirk,  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation that  the  $100  Fuerstenberg  Cash 
Prize  be  awarded  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Lammerts 
of  the  Armstrong  Nurseries,  for  his  origi- 
nation of  the  rose  Charlotte  Armstrong, 
was  adopted. 

The  committee's  recommendation  for 
the  John  Cook  Medal  this  year  was 
tabled. 

On  motion  by  Dr.  Kirk,  seconded  by 
Dr.  McFarland,  the  Secretary  was  author- 


ized to  send  1942  Magazines  to  all  1941 
members,  whether  their  dues  were  paid 
or  not. 

Mr.  McGinnes  moved,  and  Mr.  Truex 
seconded  the  motion,  that  the  changes 
which  had  been  made  in  the  proposed 
Constitution  and  By-Laws  as  passed  by 
the  Trustees,  be  approved. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  9:15  p.m. 

R.  Marion  Hatton,  Secretary 


Pan  American  Rose  Conference,  Washington,  D.  C, 

September  18,  1941 


THE  Pan  American  Rose  Meeting  ar- 
ranged by  Dr.  J.  Horace  McFar- 
land, Dr.  J.  A.  Gamble  and  Honorable 
Richard  L.  RufFner  was  held  at  the  Pan 
American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C, 
September  18,  1941. 

There  were  present,  besides  the  mem- 
bers of  The  American  Rose  Society  com- 
mittee, the  following  Central  and  South 
American  representatives — 

Bolivia  .    .Mr.  Sixto  Lopez  Ballesteros, 

Commercial  Attache 
Costa  Rica  Senor  Dr.  Don  Luis  Fernandez, 

Minister 
Ecuador     .  Mr.    Jose    Luis    Anderson    R., 

Representative 
Mexico  .    .  Mrs.     Maria     V.     de     Chapoy, 

Second  Secretary 
Panama     .Miss   Anita    Ramirez-Duque, 

Representative 

and  a  number  of  members  of  The  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Dr.  William 
Manger,  Counsellor  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  who  turned  the  meeting  over  to 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director-General  Pan 
American  Union.  Dr.  Rowe  spoke  of  the 
possibilities  of  aiding  and  cementing 
friendly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  by  the  exchange 
of  rose  information. 

Short  addresses  expressing  the  same  de- 
sire as  that  of  Dr.  Rowe  were  made  by 
Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Honorable 
Richard  L.  Ruffner  and  President  L.  M. 
Massey  of  The  American  Rose  Society. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Gamble  of  the  Committee  pre- 
sented the  two  ladies  from  Mexico  and 
Panama  with  bouquets  of  roses. 

Following  this.  Dr.  Carl  O.  Erianson  of 


the  Department  of  Agriculture,  told 
about  traveling  for  his  Bureau  in  South 
America  and  of  having  seen  numbers  of 
very  fine  roses,  especially  of  climbing 
varieties.  He  stated  that  he  now  has  in 
the  Bureau  files  at  Washington  some 
strictly  rose  catalogues;  one  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro  with  300  varieties.  Dr.  T.  M. 
Little,  also  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, discussed  the  possibilities  of 
breeding  roses  better  adapted  to  Latin 
American  conditions. 

Henry  L.  Sayward,  representative  of  an 
American  plant  dealer,  told  of  shipping 
rose  plants  into  every  country  in  Latin 
America,  and  he  feels  sure  that  more 
roses  per  person  would  be  grown  in  Latin 
America  if  it  could  be  made  easy  to  im- 
port them.  Mr.  Sayward  made  his  ad- 
dresses both  in  English  and  in  Spanish. 

Dr.  McFarland  closed  the  meeting  by 
offering  to  rose  lovers  in  Latin  America 
all  possible  assistance  by  The  American 
Rose  Society,  and  an  invitation  was  ex- 
tended to  the  visitors  to  see  the  Rose 
Show  in  the  New  National  Museum 
building  the  following  Saturday. 

R.  Marion  Hatton,  Secretary. 


If  I  must  needs  be  wise, 

Why  should  I  look  so  far 
As  those  blue-vaulted  skies 

That  are  beyond  the  bar? 
A  petal,  though  so  frail. 

Unfolding  from  a  Rose, 
Is  barque,  and  flag,  and  sail 

To  wisdom  that  outflows. 

— John  Kendrick  Blogg 

In  the  '^Australian  Rose  Annual' 
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Ninth  Annual  Potomac  Rose  Show,  Washington,  D.  C,  September  20  and  21,  1941 

The  Rose  Show  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
September  20  and  21,  1S>41 


THIS  rose  display  was  assembled  in 
honor  of  The  American  Rose  Society 
and  the  delegates  to  the  first  Pan  Ameri- 
can Rose  Conference. 

The  foyer  of  the  New^  National  Museum 
on  Constitution  Avenue  was  decorated  to 
not  only  convey  a  greeting  to  the  rose  men 
and  women  of  both  North  and  South 
America,  but  also  to  furnish  as  suitable  a 
setting  as  possible  for  the  fragrance, 
color  and  appeal  of  the  roses  from  the 
gardens  of  this  country. 

The  undoubted  highlight  was  the  roses 
which  came  by  air  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  West.  The  marvel  of  our  present 
transportation  is  brought  home  when  we 
realize  that  these  roses  not  only  came 
over  two  thousand  miles,  but  arrived  in 
such  fine  condition.  The  size,  color  and 
fragrance  of  these  west-coast  roses  were 
the  particular  admiration  of  the  throngs 
of  flower  lovers  who  came  to  see. 

The  rose  exhibit  of  the  Portland,  Ore- 


gon, 'Rose  Test-Garden  was  without 
doubt  the  most  glorious  display  of  garden 
roses  ever  seen  in  the  nation's  capital. 
Even  so,  they  did  but  complement  the 
roses  from  the  gardens  of  Pasadena,  San 
Jose,  Oakland,  San  Francisco  and  other 
points  in  California  and  the  far  west. 

The  showing  of  Charlotte  Armstrong 
reflected  not  only  the  style  and  beauty  of 
this  new  rose,  but  its  exceptional  lasting 
qualities. 

Special  recognition  is  due  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  W.  Walters  of  the  Pacific  Rose  So- 
ciety, Dr.  C.  V.  Covell  of  Oakland,  Lester 
F.  Harrell,  J.  A.  Galagher  and  the  Elmers 
of  Pasadena,  George  F.  McDonough  and 
J.  W.  Hughes  of  San  Francisco,  and  to 
that  sterling  rose  man  of  San  Jose,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Stocking.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
given  Mr.  Fred  Edmunds  of  Portland  in 
charge  of  the  rose  test-gardens  there,  and 
to  the  men  and  women  from  Portland  who 
took  care  of  this  exhibit  here. 
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Presentation  of  roses  to  Mrs.  L.  M.  Massey  and  Mrs.  Whitman  Cross  by  Miss  Betty  Gamble 
at  the  opening  of  the  Potomac  Rose  Show,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  highlights  of  the  Hybridizer  Di- 
vision were  the  rose  varieties  produced  by 
the  late  E.  G.  Hill  of  Richmond,  Indiana, 
and  those  w^ho  have  since  carried  on  his 
work,  and  the  roses  of  Fred  H.  Howard 
and  associates  of  Montebello,  California. 
According  to  "Modern  Roses  II,"  Hill  and 
Howard  are  the  leading  producers  of 
roses  for  America.  And  to  have  in  one 
hall  of  roses,  two  displays  which  included 
most  of  the  rose  varieties  produced  by 
these  two  great  American  rose  hybridi- 
zers, was  something  to  give  one  pause. 

The  Ninth  Potomac  Rose  Show  filled 
some  1880  different  containers.  These 
ranged  from  vases  holding  single  speci- 
mens, to  vases  of  3,  12,  18  and  30,  and  to 
other  containers  and  baskets  each  holding 
up  to  100  roses  or  more.  The  door  count 
of  flower  lovers  who  came  during  the  four- 
teen hours  the  exhibit  was  open  was  9560. 

The  Nicholson  Bowl  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Lomax  Tayloe  of  Vienna,  Va.,  first  Vice- 
President,  Potomac  Rose  Society. 


The  three  best  garden  roses  in  the 
Amateur  Division  were  Kaiserin  Auguste 
Viktoria  by  A.  P.  Hofmann,  President  of 
the  Woodridge  Garden  Club,  D.  C. ;  Edi- 
tor McFarland  by  A.  G.  Davis,  Vice- 
President  Woodridge  Garden  Club,  D.C. ; 
and  Eclipse  by  Mrs.  Eugene  W.  Scott  of 
the  Rockville,  Md.,  Garden  Club.  Had 
Mr.  Davis  been  a  member  of  The  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society,  he  would  have  been 
awarded  the  Nicholson  Bowl,  as  he  had 
two  more  blue  ribbons  in  the  specimen 
classes  of  the  Amateur  Division  than  any 
other  exhibitor. 

Copies  of  "Roses  of  the  World  in 
Color"  by  McFarland,  were  awarded  to 
garden  clubs  whose  members  won  the 
most  points,  and  went  to  Woodridge 
Garden  Club,  D.  C;  Fairfax  Garden 
Club,  Va.;  Takoma  Horticultural  Club, 
D.  C;  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  Garden 
Club;  Dolly  Madison  Garden  Club, 
Orange,  Va.;  and  Lancaster  Garden 
Club,  Pa. 


The  silver  American  Rose  Society 
medal  went  to  Mrs.  Lomax  Tayloe  for 
liighest  number  of  points,  and  the  bronze 
American  Rose  Society  medals  to  A.  G. 
Davis,  D.  C,  and  F.  W.  Tracy,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  The  silver  and  bronze  Poto- 
mac Rose  Society  medals  went  to  A.  R. 
Hester,  D.  C;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Gamble,  D.  C; 
and  Mrs.  William  Dutton,  Avondale,  Pa. 

This  being  a  rose  variety  class  show, 
the  best  in  each  variety  won  first.  In 
this  connection,  the  Ramon  Bach  class 
was  won  by  a  rose  from  San  Francisco  by 
George  F.  McDonough,  1758  27th  Avenue, 
that  city. 

Mrs  H.  Nelson  Bass,  the  show  Secre- 
tary, planted  a  rose-garden  at  her  new 
home,  415  Ellsworth  Drive,  Silver  Springs, 
\Id.,  this  spring  and  was  top  winner  in  the 
beginners'  rose  classes. — ^J.  A.  Gamble, 
Chairman  Rose  Show  Committee. 


Count  the  Petals 

Perhaps  I  should  begin  with  "Count 
your  blessings,"  for  any  rose  as  it  blooms 
is  a  blessing.  What  is  in  mind  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  rose  in- 
formation may  be  made  more  helpfully 
accurate. 

As  we  record,  a  rose  is  single,  semi- 
double  (the  English  say  "semi-single"), 
double,  and  sometimes  there  are  qualifica- 
tions to  the  last  word,  double.  But  which 
of  these  adjectives,  save  the  first, — and 
that  sometimes  varies, — is  accurate? 

So  I  am  urging  that  in  the  observations 
of  1941,  to  be  reported  through  the 
"Proof  of  the  Pudding,"  our  friends 
really  count  the  petals.  There  will  be 
variations,  but  within  relatively  narrow 
limits,  and  those  of  us  who  have  to  work 
with  the  results  will  be  enlightened. 

Before  undertaking  the  job  of  tearing 
up  a  rose  for  this  counting  purpose  it 
should  be  understood  that  by  the  word 
"petal"  is  meant  a  complete  petal,  and 
not  the  little  petaloids  which  sometimes 
more  or  less  agreeably  are  found  in 
between  the  rose  petals.  Pull  them  off  one 
at  a  time  and  keep  the  record  on  that 
basis,  and  we  shall  really  be  "getting 
there"  in  our  rose  definitions. 

—J.  H.  McF. 


Started  with  Cheap  Roses 

In  the  1941  Annual  you  ask  for  facts 
about  so-called  "cheap  roses."  A  cata- 
logue from  one  of  these  firms  in  Texas 
was  sent  me,  and  I  becanie  interested 
and  figured  there  was  nothing  much  to 
lose,  so  ordered  some. 

The  majority  grew  and  are  now  per- 
fectly lovely,  heavy-bearing  bushes.  They 
were  not  all  named  truly,  and  included 
among  them  was  my  first  Polyantha, 
Gloria  Mundi.  This  was  a  delightful 
surprise  and  I  believe  this  bush  has  given 
me  more  pleasure  than  any  one  other, 
so  now  I  have  ordered  more  and  better 
varieties  of  Polyanthas. 

Included  in  this  first  shipment  were 
three  Condesa  de  Sastago  (not  ordered). 
I  might  add  here,  too,  that  I  took  first 
prize  at  La  Conner,  Wash.,  Rose  Show, 
with  a  bloom  from  one  of  these.  Mc- 
Gredy's  Ivory  won  best  in  its  section. 
I  also  won  first  with  an  unnamed  pink 
rose.  In  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash.,  I  won  first 
again  with  a  Condesa  de  Sastago,  and 
won  second  with  three  mixed  roses — ■ 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  McGredy's  Ivory, 
and  Etoile  de  Hollande. 

So  I  really  feel,  in  all  fairness,  that 
these  cheap  roses  deserve  some  credit, 
although  I  now  find  myself  wanting 
and  getting  the  newer  roses. — Mrs. 
Lloyd  Ivey,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 

Modern  Roses  II 

Mr.  Comstock's  invaluable  summary  of 
twelve  years  of  "Proof  of  the  Pudding" 
ratings,  as  presented  in  this  Magazine, 
can  be  best  used  in  connection  with 
"Modern  Roses  II,"  which  gives  the 
history  of  4,833  roses,  and  permits  the 
tracing  of  tendencies  and  parentages. 
This  unique  volume  also  tells  of  the 
world's  rose  originators. 

Compiled  for  the  American  Rose  So- 
ciety, "Modern  Roses  11"  is  available 
to  its  members  at  a  dollar  less  than  the 
publisher's  price.  Send  the  Secretary 
$4  and  the  handsomely  illustrated  book 
will  come  to  you  by  return  mail.  As  a 
present  for  a  friend  who  loves  roses,  as 
a  prize  at  a  show,  "Modern  Roses  11" 
is  uniquely  valuable. 
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Prestntation  of  roses  to  Mrs.  L.  M.  Masscy  and  Mrs.  Whitman  Cross  by  Miss  Betty  Gamble 
at  tlie  opening  of  the  Potomac  Rose  Show,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  highlights  of  the  Hybridizer  Di- 
\  ision  were  the  rose  varieties  produeed  In 
the  late  E.  G.  Hill  of  Riehmond,  Indiana, 
and  those  who  have  sinee  earried  on  his 
work,  and  the  roses  of  Fred  H.  Howard 
and  assoeiates  of  Montebello,  California. 
Aeeordingto  "Modern  Roses  II,"  Hill  and 
Howard  are  the  leading  produeers  of 
roses  for  Ameriea.  And  to  ha\e  in  one 
hall  of  roses,  two  displays  whieh  ineluded 
most  of  the  rose  varieties  produeed  by 
these  two  great  Anieriean  rose  hybridi- 
zers,  was  something  to  give  one  pause. 

The  Ninth  Potomae  Rose  Show  filled 
some  1880  different  eontainers.  These 
ranged  from  vases  holding  single  speei- 
mens,  to  vases  of  3,  12,  18  and  50,  and  to 
other  eontainers  and  baskets  eaeh  holding 
up  to  100  roses  or  more.  The  door  eount 
of  llowcr  lovers  who  eame  during  the  four- 
teen hours  the  exhibit  was  open  was  9560. 

The  Nieholson  Bowl  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Lomax  Tayloe  of  Vienna,  Va.,  first  Viee- 
Prcsident,  Potomac  Rose  Society. 


The  three  best  garden  roses  in  the 
Amateur  Division  were  Kaiserin  Auguste 
Viktoria  by  A.  P.  Hofmann,  President  of 
the  Woodridgc  Garden  Club,  D.  C;  Edi- 
tor McFarland  by  A.  G.  Davis,  Vice- 
President  Woodridge  Garden  Club,  D.C.; 
and  Eelipse  by  Mrs.  Eugene  W.  Scott  of 
the  Rockville,  Md.,  Garden  Club.  Had 
Mr.  Davis  been  a  member  of  The  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society,  he  would  have  been 
awarded  the  Nicholson  Bowl,  as  he  had 
two  more  blue  ribbons  in  the  specimen 
classes  of  the  Amateur  Division  than  any 
other  exhibitor. 

Copies  of  '* Roses  of  the  World  in 
Color"  by  McFarland,  were  awarded  to 
garden  clubs  whose  members  won  the 
most  points,  and  went  to  Woodridge 
Garden  Club,  D.  C;  Fairfax  Garden 
Club,  Va.;  Takoma  Horticultural  Club, 
D.  C;  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland,  Garden 
Club;  Dolly  Madison  Garden  Club, 
Orange,  Va.;  and  Lancaster  Garden 
Club,  Pa. 


The  silver  American  Rose  Society 
niedal  went  to  Mrs.  Lomax  Tayloe  for 
ilghest  number  of  points,  and  the  bronze 
\meriean  Rose  Society  medals  to  A.  G. 
Davis,  D.  C,  and  F".  W.  Tracy,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  The  silver  and  bronze  Poto- 
mac Rose  Society  medals  went  to  A.  R. 
I  lester,  D.  C;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Gamble,  D.  C; 
Mu\  Mrs.  William  Dutton,  Avondale,  Pa. 

This  being  a  rose  variety  class  show, 
•  he  best  in  each  variety  won  first.  In 
this  connection,  the  Ramon  Bach  class 
was  won  by  a  rose  from  San  Francisco  by 
Cicorge  F.  XIcDonough,  175827th  Avenue, 
that  city. 

Mrs  H.  Nelson  Bass,  the  show  Secre- 
tary, planted  a  rose-garden  at  her  new 
home,  415  Ellsworth  Drive,  Silver  Springs, 
\ld.,  this  spring  and  was  top  winner  in  the 
beginners'  rose  classes. — ^J.  A.  Gamble, 
Chairman  Rose  Show  Committee. 


Count  the  Petals 

Perhaps  I  should  begin  with  *'Count 
\our  blessings,"  for  any  rose  as  it  blooms 
is  a  blessing.  What  is  in  mind  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  rose  in- 
formation may  be  made  more  helpfully 
accurate. 

As  we  record,  a  rose  is  single,  semi- 
double  (the  English  say  "semi-single"), 
double,  and  sometimes  there  are  qualifica- 
tions to  the  last  word,  double.  But  which 
of  these  adjectives,  save  the  first, — -and 
that  sometimes  \aries, — is  accurate? 

So  I  am  urging  that  in  the  observations 
of  1941,  to  be  reported  through  the 
"Proof  of  the  Pudding,"  our  friends 
really  count  the  petals.  There  will  be 
\ariations,  but  within  relatively  narrow- 
limits,  and  those  of  us  who  have  to  work 
w  ith  the  results  will  be  enlightened. 

Before  undertaking  the  job  of  tearing 
up  a  rose  for  this  counting  purpose  it 
should  be  understood  that  by  the  word 
"petal"  is  meant  a  complete  petal,  and 
not  the  little  petaloids  which  sometimes 
more  or  less  agreeably  are  found  in 
between  the  rose  petals.  Pull  them  off  one 
at  a  time  and  keep  the  record  on  that 
basis,  and  we  shall  really  be  "getting 
there"  in  our  rose  definitions. 

—J.  H.  McF. 


Started  with  Cheap  Roses 

In  the  1941  Annual  you  ask  for  facts 
about  so-called  "cheap  roses."  A  cata- 
logue from  one  of  these  firms  in  Texas 
was  sent  me,  and  I  became  interested 
and  figured  there  was  nothing  much  to 
lose,  so  ordered  some. 

The  majority  grew  and  are  now  per- 
fectly lovely,  heavy-bearing  bushes.  They 
were  not  all  named  truly,  and  included 
among  them  was  my  first  Polyantha, 
Gloria  Mundi.  This  was  a  delightful 
surprise  and  I  believe  this  bush  has  given 
me  more  pleasure  than  any  one  other, 
so  now  I  have  ordered  more  and  better 
varieties  of  Polyanthas. 

Included  in  this  first  shipment  were 
three  Condesa  de  Sastago  (not  ordered). 
I  might  add  here,  too,  that  I  took  first 
prize  at  La  Conner,  Wash.,  Rose  Show, 
with  a  bloom  from  one  of  these.  Mc- 
Gredy's  K^ory  won  best  in  its  section. 
I  also  won  first  with  an  unnamed  pink 
rose.  In  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash.,  I  won  first 
again  with  a  Condesa  de  Sastago,  and 
won  second  with  three  mixed  roses — 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  McGredy's  Ivory, 
and  Etoile  de  Hollande. 

So  I  really  feel,  in  all  fairness,  that 
these  cheap  roses  deserve  some  credit, 
although  I  now  find  myself  wanting 
and  getting  the  newer  roses.— Mhs. 
Lloyd  Key,  Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 

Modern  Roses  II 

Mr.  Comstock's  invaluable  summary  of 
twelve  years  of  "Proof  of  the  Pudding" 
ratings,  as  presented  in  this  Magazine, 
can  be  best  used  in  connection  with 
"Modern  Roses  II,"  which  gives  the 
history  of  4,833  roses,  and  permits  the 
tracing  of  tendencies  and  parentages. 
This  unique  volume  also  tells  of  the 
world's  rose  originators. 

Compiled  for  the  American  Rose  So- 
ciety, "Modern  Roses  1 1"  is  available 
to  its  members  at  a  dollar  less  than  the 
publisher's  price.  Send  the  Secretary 
$4  and  the  handsomely  illustrated  book 
will  come  to  you  by  return  mail.  As  a 
present  for  a  friend  who  loves  roses,  as 
a  prize  at  a  show,  "Modern  Roses  IF* 
is  uniquely  valuable. 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


New  Rose -Wisdom  from  Utah 


The  Municipal  Rose-Garden  at  Salt 
Lake  City  is  looking  better  this  spring 
than  at  any  time  since  the  first  planting. 
The  East  Section  is  brought  in  and  the 
beds  there  seem  fine.  By  next  season 
they  will  come  through  with  a  showing 
equal  to  the  center  section. 

The  entire  West  Section  has  been 
sodded  and  beds  will  be  planted  there 
next  spring.  The  test  roses  are  evoking 
much  interest,  and  inquiries  have  already 
been  received  as  to  where  and  when  some 
of  them  will,  if  ever,  be  on  the  market. 
It  may  be  said  that  they  are  undergoing 
their  tests  under  slightly  more  favorable 
conditions  than  last  season. 

The  sunken  portion  of  the  Garden  has 
been  taken  over  and  planted  by  the  Ex- 
change Club  of  Salt  Lake  City  under  the 
chairmanship  of  a  committee  from  that 
Club,  which  chairman  is  also  an  active 
member  in  the  Rose  Society.  A  beautiful 
drinking  fountain  and  a  large  stone  bench 
have  been  installed  in  this  part,  and  the 
terraces  sodded,  so  that  the  landscape 
effect  is  showing  to  good  advantage. 

The  rose  is  its  own  advertisement,  and 
the  number  of  visitors,  both  local  and 
tourists,  has  brought  to  the  attention 
of  local  officials  and  the  public  generally 
that  this  project  is  becoming  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  community,  tending  to  make 
Salt  Lake  City  truly  a  rose  center. 

The  writer  and  two  other  members  of 
the  Utah  Rose  Society  had  the  pleasure  of 
fostering  a  small  neighborhood  project 
which  we  feel  justified  the  eff'ort,  and  the 
comment  and  inquiries  elicited  are  going 
to  prompt  the  ordering  of  many  good 
roses  this  fall  and  next  spring,  (kher 
readers  may  want  to  plan  like  under- 
takings, for  after  all  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  actual  demonstration.  It 
came  to  pass  in  the  following  manner: 

A  couple  in  our  neighborhood  cele- 
brating their  thirtieth  wedding  anni- 
versary, both  prominent  in  church  and 
civic  affairs,  much  respected  and  loved 
by  all,  announced,  in  response  to  sug- 
gestions of  friends  that  it  be  fittingly 
observed,  that  they  would  hold  open 
house  for  the  reception  of  friends  and 
neighbors.   This  couple  dearly  love  roses 


but  have  just  about  none.  Friends  de- 
sired to  show  in  a  material  way  some 
token  of  respect.  Then  the  Rose  Society 
neighbors  proposed  the  buying  and  plant- 
ing for  them,  of  thirty  good  rose  bushes 
in  commemoration  of  their  thirty  years  of 
married  life.  But  slight  donations  from 
numerous  friends  were  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  plan.  Good  potted  bushes,  all 
properly  labeled,  were  purchased  from  a 
reliable  firm  and  planted  in  their  spacious 
front  lawn. 

When  the  planting  was  done  and  the 
presentation  made,  these  two  celebrants 
of  thirty  years  of  married  life  were  just 
about  the  happiest  people  it  has  been 
our  pleasure  of  meeting  in  a  long  time. 
Friends  calling  to  extend  greetings  mar- 
veled at  the  beauty  of  this  fitting  tribute. 
Upon  learning  they  were  from  efforts  of 
rose  hobbyists  in  the  community  there 
came  many  inquiries  where  to  get  them 
and  how  to  make  them  grow.  True,  most 
home-owners  have  a  rose  or  two,  but  we 
did  not  realize  so  many  people  know  so 
little  about  rose-growing,  while  having  a 
desire  to  know  more.  So,  when  you  give, 
be  sure  to  name  them  with  good  per- 
manent markers. 

Let  us  add  another  suggestion:  The 
next  time  you  have  a  party  where  prizes 
are  to  be  awarded,  just  try  giving  potted 
roses  ready  for  planting.  If  it  is  out  of 
season  they  can  easily  be  held  over  with 
other  flowers  indoors  until  planting-time. 
Any  good  dealer  will  supply  them  properly 
dressed  up  for  the  occasion.  They  will  be 
treasured  and  remembered  long  after 
some  trinket  from  a  novelty  store  has 
found  a  dust-covered  repose  in  the  attic. 
We  have  tried  this.  At  first  roses  were 
given  for  ladies'  prizes,  but  we  soon  found 
the  men  just  didn't  feel  right  that  they 
weren't  considered  as  proper  recipients 
of  the  rose.  The  love  of  the  rose  is  not 
confined  to  the  weaker  sex.  Secretly  a 
man  is  just  as  proud  of  a  good  rose  as  his 
wife  is,  and  in  his  own  mind  will  strut  his 
accomplishments  in  growing  a  good  rose 
in  the  same  measure. 

So  we  say  "Give  and  Advertise  the 
Rose."— W.  M.  Keller,  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Utah  Rose  Society, 


Seattle  Rose  Show 


"Whatsoever  things  are  lovely- 
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THE  1941  Seattle  Rose  Show,  held 
in  Seattle,  June  16  and  17,  made  rose 
history  and  rose  progress.  For  the  second 
consecutive  year  the  roses  were  exhibited 
in  the  Olympic  Hotel,  the  largest  in  the 
city.  It  convinced  the  skeptics  that  the 
place  for  a  rose  show  is  in  the  finest 
setting  possible,  and,  further,  that  patrons 
are  glad  and  willing  to  pay  an  admission 
fee  to  support  such  a  fine  effort.  The 
door-charge  of  twenty-five  cents  to  every- 
one except  exhibitors  kept  none  away 
who  really  loved  the  rose,  and  it  did  pay 
every  bill,  including  the  rental  of  the 
rooms,  also  leaving  a  neat  sum  in  the 
Seattle  Re  se  Society's  treasury. 

We  learned  conclusively  this  about 
attendance — that  our  success  was  partly 
due  to  holding  the  show  down  town,  in  the 
heart  of  the  city,  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day instead  of  on  Saturday  and  Sunday 
as  we  did  last  year.  It  was  evident,  even 
though  we  learned  it  through  the  hard 
way,  that  people  just  are  not  down  town 
on  the  week-end  and  on  Sundays. 


The  Olympic  Hotel  was  ideal  for  the 
set-up  of  the  rose  show.  Formerly  the 
Society  struggled  each  year  for  several 
days  previous  to  the  annual  show  in  an 
effort  to  get  a  hall  ready  in  the  city  park — 
which  meant  many  hours  of  hard  labor 
for  busy  members.  Using  the  facilities 
of  a  modern  hotel,  all  that  hard  work  of 
setting  up  tables  was  done  by  the  hotel 
force,  linens  were  provided  for  every 
table,  and  water  and  work  tables  were 
handy  in  an  adjacent  room.  It  was  a 
life-saver  to  an  active  group  staging  a 
rose  show  not  to  have  to  struggle  with 
such  chores. 

The  Seattle  newspapers  saw  the  Seattle 
Rose  Show  as  a  civic  enterprise.  The  use 
of  a  big  hotel  with  its  contact  with  the 
public  was  an  advantage,  as  many 
strangers  in  the  city  were  soon  aware 
that  the  rose  show  was  on.  The  Seattle 
Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  us  valuable 
publicity  on  their  radio  programs.  Printed 
schedules  of  the  show  program,  which 
were  given  to  everyone  attending,  were 
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made  possible  by  advertisers.  First 
and  second  prizes  were  provided  in  every 
class  by  firms  who  realized  that,  in  pro- 
moting this  show,  interest  in  roses  would 
be  lifted  to  a  new  high  level.  A  faithful 
and  efficient  show  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  President  Herbert  Moss, 
made  all  this  possible. 

The  accompanying  picture  of  the  roses 
staged  in  the  large  room  will  illustrate 
this  wonderful  exhibit.  Nowhere  in  all 
America  would  one  find  finer  roses  than 
in  this  land  of  supreme  rose  possibilities. 
Several  thousand  people  admired  the  show, 
going  away  determined  to  plant  more 
and  grow  better  roses.  Of  course,  the 
exhibition  type  of  roses,  as  grown  to 
perfection  in  the  Puget  Sound  country, 
were  the  breath-takers!  And  such  roses 
were  marvels  to  the  average  person. 

Competition  was  keen,  and,  fortunately, 
the  unexpected  happened.  Nothing  could 
have  meant  more  for  amateur  rose-grow- 
ing than  that  the  Gold  Medal — -highest 
award  in  the  show — was  won  on  H.  R. 
Darlington  by  an  amateur.  Dr.  O.  J. 
Blende,  who  before  this  year  had  never 
grown  a  rose!  Dr.  Blende  got  interested 
last  winter  and  ordered  fifty  rose  plants, 
leaving  it  to  the  local  nurseryman  to 
select  varieties.  It  was  a  thrill  to  every- 
body that  a  rank  amateur,  by  growing 
carefully  some  good  roses,  could  win  in 
competition  with  those  rose  fans  who  for 
many  years  have  given  their  best  toward 
achieving  this  goal. 

Likewise  a  surprise  came  to  the  ex- 
hibitor who  won  second  place  for  the 
best  rose  in  the  show.  Mr.  B.  E.  Fry,  a 
new  member,  had  been  given  several 
bushes  of  Sam  McGredy.  On  the  day  of 
the  show  he  had  a  perfect  specimen  to 
exhibit. 

Two  of  our  most  expert  amateurs, 
whose  roses  were  always  winning  ribbons 
— Harry  W.  Smith  and  Gus  F.  Middle- 
ton — ^generousIy  chose  to  place  their  super- 
blooms  in  a  non-competitive  exhibit 
which  added  greatly  to  the  display  of 
roses. 

For  the  first  time  a  special  class  for 
twelve  roses  was  keenly  competed  for  by 
five  of  the  most  advanced  amateurs.  The 
trophy,  the  Seattle  Times*  prize  of  a  set  of 
silver,  was  won  by  M.  A.  Hulford,  trea- 


surer of  the  local   society,  and   once   a 
winner  of  the  Gold  Medal. 

Another  new  venture  for  us  was  the 
class  for  flower  arrangement  on  occasional 
tables,  which  brought  forth  a  fine  eff'ort 
on  the  part  of  the  ladies.  For  the  best 
display  of  skill  and  artistry  in  this  class, 
the  blue  ribbon  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Herbert  Moss.  A  final  feature  was  the 
lovely  display  of  miniature  roses.  The 
Conard-Pyle  Co.,  of  West  Grove,  Pa., 
was  awarded  the  ribbon  for  a  very  com- 
prehensive exhibit  of  these  little  beauties 
which  attracted  unusual  attention. — 
Earl  William  Benbow,  D.  D.,  Sec- 
retary. 

Recording  Rose  Habits 

These  words  are  written  on  a  mid-July 
day  following  an  attempt  to  find  perfect 
buds  at  Breeze  Hill.  We  did  have  a 
marvelous  rose  bloom,  at  least  two  weeks 
ahead  of  reasonable  time,  so  that  our 
best  June  roses  almost  came  in  May. 
Carefully  fertilized,  the  plants  are  coming 
back  for  a  second  bloom  now  in  a  most 
efi^ective  way,  but  with  hot,  humid 
weather  and  not  many  of  the  cool  nights 
that  roses  love,  we  find  the  buds  have 
shortened  in  length,  many  of  them,  and 
that  they  do  not  mature  as  they  did  for 
the  first  bloom.  The  only  variety  that  is 
notably  free  from  this  deficiency  is  The 
Doctor,  which  has  kept  on  despite  its 
weak  plants,  producing  better  buds  than 
at  first,  opening  into  superb  flat  flowers 
which  give  the  variety  a  value  possessed 
by  no  other  rose. 

Now  the  point  of  the  inquiry  thus 
being  made  is  to  suggest  the  recording  of 
roses  that  do  make  symmetrical  summer 
buds,  that  can  be  depended  on  for  button- 
hole use,  and  that  are  representative  of 
quality  not  perhaps  as  good  as  June  or 
September,  but  nevertheless  creditable  to 
the  variety  in  mind. 

It  is  hoped  that  correspondents  will 
observe  the  varieties  that  do  give  satis- 
faction in  this  respect  and  will  report 
them  for  the  advantage  of  other  members 
of  the  Society  who  increasingly  keep 
looking  into  the  Magazine  for  the  last 
word. — J.  H.  McF. 


Home  Treatment  for  Rose-Seed  Germination 
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FOR  the  amateur  the  refrigerator 
method,  as  described  by  Dr.  Crocker 
and  Miss  Lela  V.  Barton  in  the  Rose 
Annual  several  years  ago,  off'ers  the  best 
possibilities  for  germination  of  rose  seeds. 
See  p.  33,  1937  Annual. 

As  the  flasks,  or  bottles,  suggested  tor 
containers  occupied  more  space  than  I 
was  allowed  in  the  family  "cold  spot,"  a 
number  of  small  trays  were  made  of  thin 
redwood,  4  by  5^2  inches  deep,  divided 
iDy  partitions  into  four  sections.  Each 
section  contains  seed  of  a  single  hip.  Ten 
of  these  trays,  in  two  stacks  of  five,  take 
up  but  little  space  and  can  hold  the  seed 
of  40  crosses.  A  suggestion  is  made  here 
that  the  trays  can  be  divided  into  six 
sections  instead  of  four,  increasing  their 
capacity  by  50  per  cent. 

When  it  is  desired  to  plant  seeds  they 
are  removed  from  the  hips  and  carefully 
cleaned  of  all  pulp  by  rubbing  with  water 
and  Bon  Ami  or  Dutch  Cleanser.  They 
are  then  washed  in  clear  water,  dried  a 
bit  and  dusted  with  Rootone.  A  half 
inch  of  moist  peat-moss  is  placed  in  the 
tray  and  the  seeds  are  scattered  on  this 
surface  before  being  covered  with  a 
quarter  inch  of  moist  peat-moss.  The 
trays  are  then  placed  in  the  refrigerator 
in  a  45°  F.  temperature,  the  topmost  tray 
being  covered  by  a  sheet  of  glass. 

In  the  beginning  the  trays  are  taken 
out  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  days,  and 
moisture  added  if  necessary.  When  seeds 
start  to  germinate,  the  trays  are  examined 
almost  every  day,  but  can  be  left  without 
attention  for  at  least  three  days. 

The  little  seedling,  with  its  cotyledon 
just  beginning  to  unfold,  can  be  care- 
fully removed  and  planted  in  2J^-inch 
rose-pots,  but  I  think  the  seedling  re- 
ceives less  set-back  if  the  tray  is  left 
outside  the  refrigerator  for  24  hours  until 
the  little  plant  becomes  green  before 
transplanting. 

May,  1940,  crosses  commenced  ger- 
minating early  in  February.  Seed  from  a 
Crimson  Glory  X  Phyllis  Gold  cross, 
planted  December  6,  began  germinating 
on  February  3,  and  by  March  12,  15  seeds 
had  germinated  out  of  a  total  of  23. 

As  English  rose  books  insist  that  the 


best  rose  seeds  are  obtained  from  roses 
grown  in  poor  soil  without  fertilizer,  I 
was  rather  doubtful  whether  seeds  from 
the  few  roses  I  grow  under  glass  in  gravel, 
fed  with  chemical  nutrients,  would  ger- 
minate. Yet  the  above  roses  have  de- 
veloped fine  large  hips,  and  the  seeds  of 
one  cross  were  sprouting  when  this  was 

written. 

Does  freezing  injure  rose  seeds?  I  am 
not  sure,  but  I  have  found  that  in  case  of 
seeds  of  R.  multiflora  japonica,  freezing 
hastens  the  germination. 

A  lot  of  seeds  were  collected  early  in 
October,  1938,  and  immediately  planted 
in  the  refrigerator  as  described  above. 
Germination  began  January  10,  1939, 
and  was  completed  February  27,  with 
100  per  cent  germination. 

Some  seeds  were  cleaned  and  stored 
dry  in  a  cool  cellar,  and  planted  as  above 
on  January  14.  Germination  began  Feb- 
ruary 21,  ending  April  25,  at  100  per  cent. 

A  lot  of  seeds,  left  on  the  same  rose 
bush  all  winter,  were  harvested  and 
planted  in  May,  and  germination  began 
in  ten  days.  The  experiment  was  stopped 
before  all  seeds  germinated,  so  percentage 
cannot  be  given. 

The  question  as  to  how  long  seeds  re- 
quire for  germination,  after  having  been 
planted  in  the  ice-box,  is  a  difficult  one 
to  answer.  I  have  had  some  seeds  ger- 
minate during  their  third  year  in  the 
refrigerator,  but  unless  one  has  plenty  ot 
idle  space  in  his  refrigerator  it  does  not 
pay  to  keep  seeds  over  one  year.  I  think 
it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  80  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  seed  that  would  ultimately 
germinate  do  so  during  the  first  year. 
Frank  G.  Oliver,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ENGLAND'S  ROSE 

In  beauty  blooms  the  Rose  whose  roots  are  set 
Within  the  soil  where  Englishmen  have  dwelt 
And  died;  whose  leaves  warm  English  sun  have 

felt;  ,    ^         -  . 

Whose  petals  know  her  ram*s  fierce  kisses  wet. 
In  hedgerows  wild  or  gardens  trim  there  glows 
Old  England's  spirit  in  a  lovely  Rose. 

— Mab  Younger 
In  the  "Australian  Rose  Annual'' 
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A  Quality  Test  in  Kansas 

The  discussion  about  the  value  of 
cheap  roses  interests  me  because  I  have 
been  keeping  books  on  the  subject,  in  a 
small  way. 

When  we  bought  an  old  house  in  half 
a   block   of  blue-stem   pasture   my   wife 
started  plotting  borders  and  beds  while 
I    wildly   bought   everything    I    thought 
might  be  beautiful.   Six  waxed  roses  were 
among  my  purchases.    They  were  poorly 
planted  and  neglected,  yet  some  of  them 
blossomed  before  they  died.     My  wife, 
in    the    meantime,    placed    her    nursery 
order    and    received    an    Edith    Nellie 
Perkins  plant  as  a  premium,  a  plant  that 
would  have  cost  60  to  75  cents.    It  was 
planted   with   the   waxed   roses,    and   it 
survived.    That  fall  when   I  decided  to 
plant  a  real  rose-bed  the  Edith   Nellie 
Perkins    was    the    cornerstone.     Cheap 
roses  started  me,  but  I  never  would  have 
continued    if  this   good    plant    had    not 
produced,  in  spite  of  neglect. 

A  year  ago  last  fall  I  enlarged  the 
rose-bed  and  determined  to  test  out 
the  various  grades  of  roses.  I  had  no 
room  for  Latin  squares  and  check-plots, 
but  I  did  keep  careful  records  of  the 
flowers  each  plant  produced. 

Ten  15-cent  roses  were  ordered  from 
Texas.  These  included  Editor  McFarland 
and  Edith  Nellie  Perkins,  both  of  which 
do  well  here.  I  planted  thirteen  35-cent 
roses  from  Texas,  including  Kaiserin 
Auguste  Viktoria  and  Soeur  Therese, 
very  prolific  varieties  for  me.  My  final 
order  was  fifteen  60  to  75-cent  roses  from 
Roy  Hennessey  of  Oregon.  All  received 
the  same  culture  and  equal  care.  A  late 
sprmg  freeze  reduced  early  production 
and  my  first  experience  with  black-spot 
hurt  the  plants  later.  The  results  follow: 
The  more  expensive  plants  recovered 
from  the  freeze  more  quickly  than  the 
others,  and  were  the  last  to  succumb 
to  black-spot. 

In  appearance  the  35-centers  were 
better  than  the  15-centers,  but  not  twice 
as  good.  The  60  to  75-centers  were  five 
times  as  bulky  in  the  garden,  and  one 
of  them  was  more  decorative  than  three 
or  four  of  the  cheaper  ones. 

The  more  expensive  roses  produced  710 


flowers,  an  average  of  47.3  per  plant. 
The  35-centers  produced  355  flowers, 
averaging  27.2,  and  the  ten  15-centers 
produced  241  flowers  to  average  24.1. 

All  plants  were  set  in  December,  and 
all  survived  the  first  winter.  All  were 
badly  hurt  by  our  November  10  freeze 
last  fall,  in  which  the  temperature 
dropped  73  degrees  and  remained  low  for 
a  week.  (I  plant  the  buds  at  the  level  of 
the  bed,  and  the  plants  had  no  pro- 
tection.) 

Only  one  of  the  more  expensive  plants 
failed  to  start  this  spring.  The  remainder 
are  quickly  growing  into  big  bushes. 
Two  35-centers  failed  to  start,  and 
those  that  came  later  proved  to  be 
100  per  cent  understock.  Two  15-centers 
failed  to  start,  and  a  third  died  after 
producing  one  flower.  The  35-centers 
and  the  15-centers  are  very  smafl  plants 
and  are  making  new  growth  slowly. 

I  don't  think  for  a  minute  that  any 
60  to  75-cent  plant  will  perform  in  this 
manner.  It  is  possible  to  get  stung  at 
any  price.  I  have  a  patented  climber  that 
cost  $2.50  and  has  given  me  but  one  flower 
in  three  years,  while  another  climber 
that  cost  73/^  cents  blossomed  the  first 
year.  I  picked  the  latter  plant  out  of  a 
big  bin  of  two  for  15-cent  plants,  and 
saw  to  it  that  I  got  good  ones. 

It  pays  to  consider  as  many  plants 
from  as  many  different  sources  as  possible 
before  deciding  where  to  buy  your  roses, 
and  to  stick  to  a  good  grower,  once  you 
locate  him.— H.  Martin  Glenn,  Ellin- 
woody  Kans. 

Candied  Rose  Petals 

Take  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  fresh  rose 
petals  (they  can  be  kept  fresh  twenty-four  hours 
by  putting  them  in  a  glass  jar  and  keeping 
closely  covered).  Make  a  syrup  of  two  and  a 
vuf}  P^"*^^^  ^f  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water. 
When  the  sugar  is  dissolved  throw  in  the  rose 
petals,  a  few  at  a  time,  and  boil  ten  minutes; 
dram  on  a  fine  wire  strainer.  Now  put  into 
another  syrup  made  of  one  pound  of  sugar  and 
a  half  cup  of  water,  stir  them  about  until  the 
sugar  granulates,  then  take  out,  lay  on  a  platter 
and  dry  m  a  very  slow  oven.  When  dry,  separate 
any  petals  that  have  stuck  together  ancf  pack 
between  layers  of  wax  paper.  If  red  or  pink 
roses  are  used  they  will  keep  their  color  very 
nicely.— Susan  Rogers  Hayford  in  American 
Home. 
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City  Park  Rose-Garden,  New  Orleans,  La. 


An  outstanding  demonstration  of  the 
value  of  soil  amendment,  through  the 
guidance  of  soil-tests,  in  locations  where 
roses  have  failed  to  prosper,  occurred  in 
City  Park,  New  Orleans.  For  five  years 
roses  failed  to  grow  well  in  what  was 
considered  a  magnificent  setting.  It  was 
a  rose-garden  with  almost  no  roses. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Daunoy 
volunteered  their  services  to  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem.  A  series  of  soil-tests 
were  made  and  the  soil  found  ,to  be  of 
poor  physical  condition  with  a  pH  of  7.5 
and     negative    to     phosphorus.     About 


to  4  inches  of  1 -year-old,  partially  de- 
cayed oak  leaves  were  incorporated  in 
the  top  15  inches  of  the  rose-beds.  Sul- 
phur at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  and  super- 
phosphate at  the  rate  of  5  pounds  per 
100  square  feet  of  rose-bed  were  applied. 
The  results  are  shown  in  the  pictures  taken 
in  mid-April.  The  treatments  were  ap- 
plied in  late  January  and  rose  bushes 
were  planted  in  early  February. 

This  success  has  made  the  Rose-Garden 
one  of  City  Park's  best  attractions  and 
has  brought  thousands  of  visitors. 


Please  send  in  your  **  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

reports  promptly 
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Why  Keep  the  Union  at 
Soil-Level  ? 

Some  instructions  for  rose-planting 
tell  us  to  place  the  union  from  2  to  3  inches 
below  soil-level.  There  seems  to  be  no 
real  reason  for  this  instruction;  it  is 
simply  something  that  has  been  done  for 
generations.  If  there  is  any  reasoning 
back  of  this  practice,  it  is,  "What  was 
good  enough  for  grandfather  ought  to  be 
good  enough  for  me.'* 

That  is  not  the  way  to  progress.  The 
experiments  at  Cornell  lead  us  toward 
better  methods  of  rose-planting,  and 
toward  knowing  the  reasons  for  them. 
There  it  was  found  that  it  made  no  differ- 
ence whether  the  plants  were  put  in  with 
the  union  at  soil-level,  2  inches  above 
or  4  inches  below.  So,  each  man  to  his 
choice! 

Perhaps  expectation  of  severe  freezing 
might  be  a  good  reason  for  deep  planting, 
but  with  proper  winter  hilling  and  pro- 
tection even  that  can  be  eliminated.  High 
planting  can  be  eliminated  because  the 
plants  would  appear  ungainly  and  top- 
heavy,  and  might  thrash  around  in  a 
strong  wind.  That  leaves  us  with  the 
ultimate  choice,  to  plant  with  the  union 
at  soil-level. 

Why?  It  takes  a  lot  off  the  job  of 
pruning,  making  it  quicker,  easier  and 
better.  You  always  must  remove  a  few 
branches  in  their  entirety.  If  the  union  is 
below  soil-level  you  must  dig  away  the 
dirt  and  thoroughly  clean  around  the  base 
of  the  stems  to  see  where  to  make  a  good, 
clean,  close  cut.  With  the  union  at  soil- 
level  you  simply  reach  down  and  make 
the  cut  with  no  fuss  or  bother.  There  is  no 
temptation  to  leave  a  2  or  3-inch  tubs 
below  the  soil  that  might  be  a  stronger 
temptation  for  some  fungus  or  die-back 
spore. 

Maybe  some  of  the  members  can  point 
out  good  reasons  for  deep  planting.  And 
if  they  can  I  may  agree.  But  for  the 
present,  planting  with  the  union  at  soil- 
level  seems  to  have  the  most  advantages: 
Ease  of  proper  pruning  and  thinning; 
better  appearance  and  shapeliness  of 
plants;  healthier  plants  with  less  chances 
for  disease  to  enter. 

Anything   that   makes   it   possible   to 


grow  better  roses  easier  will  make  the 
American  Rose  Society  grow  too.  So 
here's  a  vote  for  the  union  at  soil-level! — 
Norman  W.  Brunswig,  Chehalis,  Wash. 

Roses  in  November 

The  Picking  Garden  has  been  put  to 
sleep.  Jack  Frost  has  stolen  the  helio- 
trope, the  border  of  petunias  has  drooped 
to  a  mere  withered  nothing,  leaves  cover 
the  ground,  all  seems  dead;  but,  if  you 
take  the  path  to  the  more  sheltered 
garden,  you  will  find  roses  as  perfect  as  in 
the  month  of  June. 

At  the  corner  of  the  path  Irish  Fire- 
flame  bends  her  graceful  head  and  opens 
glowing  petals,  hoping  you  may  notice 
the  richness  of  her  dress,  while,  further 
on,  Shot  Silk  blossoms  in  her  pink  per- 
fection, secure  in  the  knowledge  that  no 
foliage  in  the  garden  shines  with  more 
lustre  than  her  own.  Further  on,  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  stands  on  his  sturdy 
stem  while  at  his  side  Talisman  is  trying 
to  rival  him  in  color. 

Many  of  their  relatives  and  friends  you 
will  find  scattered  through  the  beds! 
Cuba,  Duchess  of  Atholl,  Clarice  Good- 
acre,  Lady  Ashtown,  Briarcliff,  Radiance, 
General  MacArthur,  Ang^Ie  Pernet,  Betty, 
Mme.  Butterfly,  Mrs.  Tom  Smith,  Ruth, 
Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  Rapture,  Lady  Hil- 
lingdon,  Konigin  Carola,  Margaret  Mc- 
Gredy,  Mary  Pickford,  and  Mrs.  A.  R. 
Barraclough  are  among  the  rest  of  these 
November  prizes. 

Before  you  go,  climb  the  few  steps 
leading  to  the  rose-house.  Snuggle  your 
coat  around  you,  for  it  is  cold;  hear  once 
more  the  soft  splash  of  fountains;  once 
more  listen  to  the  birds  in  nearby  trees; 
sniff  the  salt  air  as  it  comes  across  the 
marshes,  for  such  moments  as  these  will 
brush  tired  thoughts  away  when  the 
garden  is  but  a  memory,  and  the  days 
are  filled  with  the  frenzied  rush  of  city 
life. — Mary  Prescott  Hatch,  *' Rose- 
ledge  y''  Cohassety  Mass. 

Excerpt  from  Recent  Letter 

I  don't  know  of  a  thing  that  has  helped 
me  more  than  my  membership  in  this  fine 
American  Rose  Society. — Dr.  A.  A.  Plag- 
MAN,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


Using  Canaries  in  a  Rose  Show 

When  we  were  planning  our  rose  show 
this  spring  (see  also  page  119),  Gale 
Robinson,  our  vice-president,  suggested 
that  we  borrow  some  canaries  from  one 
of  the  seed  and  pet  stores  and  have  them 
in  our  Show.  The  idea  was  well  received 
by  our  Show  Committee. 

Each  year  we  get  a  lot  of  publicity  for 
our  Rose  Show  from  Cecil  Solly,  who 
conducts  a  daily  radio  broadcast  on 
gardening.  When  we  told  Solly  of  our 
plan  to  get  some  canaries  from  the  seed 
store  he  said,  "Fine,  but  I  have  a  better 
idea.  We  have  a  fine  Roller  Canary 
Society  here  in  Seattle,  and  I  believe  they 
would  be  glad  to  cooperate  and  exhibit 
with  you  all  the  canaries  you  can  use, 
and  much  finer  birds  than  you  can  get 
at  the  seed  store." 

The  president  of  the  Queen  City  Roller 
Canary  Society  promptly  agreed  to 
exhibit  with  us.  Consequently  both  the 
Canary  Society  and  the  Seattle  Rose 
Society  received  a  lot  of  publicity  over 
the  radio. 

Our  Show  was  held  in  the  Spanish 
ballroom  of  the  Olympic  Hotel,  and  this 
beautiful  room  was  filled  with  gorgeous 
roses  and  the  song  from  over  twenty-five 
canaries.  A  phonograph  was  used,  and 
soft  organ  music  was  also  played  to 
encourage  the  birds  to  sing. 

As  far  as  the  Rose  Society  was  con- 
cerned, the  canaries  were  a  decided 
success.  The  canary  exhibitors  were  well 
pleased  with  the  reception  their  birds 
received. 

How  about  trying  this  in  some  of  the 
other  Rose  Shows?— Herbert  C.  Moss, 
President^  The  Seattle  Rose  Society. 

What  About  Tree  Roses? 

Renewed  interest  is  now  being  mani- 
fested in  what  we  call  tree  roses  in 
America,  though  our  English  friends  call 
them  standards,  all  the  other  roses  being 
generally  classed  as  rose  trees. 

From  several  directions  come  inquiries, 
and  some  interesting  experiences  will  be 
assembled  for  publication  in  the  1942 
Annual.  The  request  is  made  right  now 
for  any  who  have  had  experiences  with 


tree  roses  of  any  form  to  particularize  to 
the  Editor,  and  also  to  send  pictures  if 
there  are  such. 

Facing  page  138  of  the  1937  Annual 
was  printed  a  picture  of  a  noble  Le  Reve 
grown  as  a  standard  on  its  own  root  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Barbour,  then 
at  Troutdale,  Ore.  A  desire  to  know  about 
that  rose  brought  from  Mr.  Barbour  not 
only  the  history  of  the  exact  specimen 
but  an  admirable  suggestion  as  to  varie- 
ties that  have  proved  adaptable  to  the 
same  treatment.  Mr.  Barbour  having, 
through  illness,  had  to  give  up  his  rose 
relation  at  Troutdale,  writes  us  from 
Portland  with  the  history  and  suggestions 
above  mentioned: 

While  that  Le  Reve  specimen  finally  met  with 
a  fatal  accident  (its  support  failed  to  hold  in  a 
terrific  east  wind  coming  down  the  Columbia 
gorge),  I  have  worked  the  idea  with  numerous 
other  kinds,  and  quite  successfully.  They  give 
lots  of  satisfaction  and  prove  much  longer  lived 
than  the  budded  sorts.  And  some  of  them  try 
to  imitate  the  Teas  by  giving  a  second  lot  of 
bloom. 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  that  have  proved  adapt- 
able: American  Pillar,  Blaze,  Chaplin's  Pmk 
Climber,  Dr.  Huey,  Mar>r  Wallace,  Miss  Marion 
Manifold,  Mme.  Gre^oire  Staechelin,  Paul's 
Scarlet  Climber,  President  Herbert  Hoover, 
Silver  Moon.  Talisman. 

There  is  real  anxiety  in  the  editorial 
mind  for  the  gathering  of  such  knowledge 
as  will  illuminate  the  rose-tree  situation, 
or  the  tree-rose  situation,  as  you  may 
happen  to  look  at  it. 

A  Garden  of  Old  Roses 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Society,  the 
Sacramento  City  Park  Department  has 
provided  space  in  the  William  Land  Park 
for  a  garden  of  old  roses.  No  rose  originat- 
ing since  1890  will  be  planted  in  this 
garden.  Club  members  are  working  with 
F.  N.  Evans,  Superintendent  of  the  Park 
Department,  in  securing  and  labeling  old 
roses.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  locate 
roses  that  were  brought  into  the  Mother 
Lode  District  during  the  Gold  Rush  days 
for  the  purpose  of  transferring  them  or 
taking  slips  from  them  to  plant  in  this 
garden.  Sacramento  has  two  beautiful 
municipally  owned  rose-gardens  but  here- 
tofore had  nothing  of  this  nature.— 
WiLMER  W.  Morse,  SacramentOy  Calif. 
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Garden  of  E.  S.  Mills,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 


Rose-growing  a  Hobby  by  a 
Suburbanite  Tradesman 

Readers  of  the  American  Rose  Maga- 
zine may  recall  a  page  article,  "Roses  vs. 
Tobacco*'  in  the  issue  for  September- 
October,  1940,  by  Elmer  S.  Mills,  Camp 
Hill,  Pa.  Mr.  Mills  states  he  ''took  his 
own  medicine"  almost  to  the  letter,  and 
results  are  presented  in  the  snapshot 
taken  by  his  wife,  who  insists  that  roses 
are  Mr.  Mills*  hobby.  The  bushes  average 
3H  feet  tall  (eight  are  4  feet),  and  all 
have  straight,  husky  stems,  well  stooled 
at  the  ground  with  an  abundance  of 
foliage  which  has  been  maintained  through 
the  heat  of  July  and  early  August. 
Plants  are  3  feet  apart  and  get  intense 
shallow  cultivation.  They  are  protected 
in  winter  and  get  very  moderate  trim- 
ming.  Each  plant  has  a  name  stake. 

In  early  spring  Mr.  Mills  gives  a 
moderate  application  of  good-grade  com- 
mercial fertilizer,  and  wood-ashes  are 
applied  twice  a  year.  There  is  weekly 
Massey  dusting  from  early  spring.  The 
fine  little  garden  includes  one  each  of  16 
varieties.  Six  years  ago,  when  first  planted, 
the  varieties  were  suggested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  American  Rose  Society. 
The  garden  is  on  a  narrow  lot  on  the  main 
street  of  Camp  Hill,  and  visitors  are 
welcome. 


Painting  Cut-Rose  Canes 

The  following  is  our  experience  with 
tree-paint  and  checks  with  that  of  Mr. 
Brunswig,  of  Chehalis,  Wash. 

In  December,  1939,  we  planted  some- 
thing over  45  bushes  from  a  reliable 
eastern  nursery.  A  wet  winter  and 
spring  did  not  help,  and  possibly  the 
first  pruning  was  not  severe  enough.  No 
paint  was  used.  Much  die-back  resulted; 
three  plants  died  and  three  developed  so 
slowly  that  they  were  transferred  to  the 
hospital  bed  in  the  fall. 

In  December,  1940,  we  planted  120 
roses  from  Texas.  These  were  pruned 
hard  to  3  to  6  inches  in  the  spring,  and 
the  cuts  painted  with  tree-paint.  They 
grew  fast  and  bloomed  nicely  all  summer, 
the  bushes  reaching  very  good  size  and 
remaining  healthy. 

In  December  and  February,  1940-41, 
we  planted  about  sixty  bushes  from 
California,  Oregon,  Texas,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  At 
prunmg-time  they  were  cut  back,  but 
not  painted.  In  a  few  days  it  was  appar- 
ent that  these  bushes  were  not  starting 
as  they  should.  The  cuts  were  then 
pamted  and  while  three  were  lost,  and 
the  wi.d  stock  on  two  of  Raff  el's  Super- 
Bushes  died  back,  all  living  plants  are 
doing  nicely  at  present. 
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Three  replacements,  one  dormant  as 
late  as  May  and  two  potted,  are  also 
doing    well    after    severe    pruning    and 

^^It  ^may  be  that  conditions  in  this 
locality  are  different.  We  are,  like  Mr. 
Brunswig,  in  the  7th  zone.  The  ground 
rarely  freezes  deeper  than  2  inches,  and 
then  only  for  a  short  time.  At  any  rate, 
hereafter,  we  shall  always  paint  whenever 
we  prune.-C.  T.  Hatch,  Oxford  Rose 
Garden,  Oxford,  Md. 

Roses  in  Northern  Ireland 

To  the  Editor  came,  in  August,  this 
letter  from  the  present  head  of  the 
celebrated  McGredy  firm,  which  origi- 
nated many  of  our  finest  roses,  all  bearing 
the  McGredy  name. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  April  25. 
The  Rose  Annual  arrived  some  time  ago,  tor 
which  we  thank  you  very  much  mdeed. 

At  the  moment  we  are  very  busy  buddmg 
roses.  They  will  not  be  difFicult  to  do  this  year 
as  we  have  only  about  70,000  compared  with  our 
usual  half  a  million  stocks.  . 

Everything  has  been  very  quiet  for  some 
considerable  time;  in  fact,  we  have  almost  for- 
gotten the  sound  of  the  siren,  but  when  the  long 
nights  come  again  we  are  almost  sure  to  have  a 
renewal  of  the  bombing,  except  Russia  can 
destroy  the  luftwaffe— let's  hope  so! 

Camera  Fans,  Answer  This ! 

Photography  is  an  ideal  hobby  for  a 
gardener.  After  you  have  regretted  the 
showing  of  an  unsightly  barn  or  trash- 
pile  in  an  otherwise  beautiful  photograph 
of  your  rose-bed,  you  give  more  thought 
to  background  and  vista. 

Doubtless  many  members  of  the  So- 
ciety are  photographers,  and  have  strug- 
gled   to    take    black-and-white    pictures 
that  showed  the  whites,  the  reds  and  the 
yellows  in  the  rose-bed.    An  article  by 
some  of  them,  with  advice  as  to  filters, 
film,  etc.,  would  be  very  interesting.    If 
I  were  capable  of  writing  such  an  article 
I  would  not  be  making  this  request.   My 
own  efforts  at  black-and-white  pictures 
of  the  rose-garden  have  been  disappoint- 
ments, although  my  Kodachrome  slides, 
of  course,  do  the  flowers  ample  justice. — 
H.  Martin  Glenn,  Ellinwood,  Kans. 


Getting  to  Know  More 
About  Roses 

Organized  by  the  Conard-Pyle  Com- 
pany, and  taking  place  at  Red  Rose  Inn, 
near  West  Grove,  Pa.,  occurred  Friday, 
September  26,  1941,  "The  1941  School 
for  Rosarians,"  sponsored  by  rosarians  ot 
the  Garden  Club  Federation  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Garden  Club  of  Virginia,  and 
the  Men  s  Garden  Clubs  of  America,  as 
well  as  the  lively  conrimercial  organiza- 
tion providing  the  setting.  . 

A  broad  educational  programme  led  in 
the  morning  session  by  two  sound  rosa- 
rians from  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Gar- 
den, Montague  Free  and  S.  R.  Iilley, 
preceded  the  presentation  in  the  atter- 
noon  by  the  Men's  Garden  Clubs  ot 
America  to  Adolf  Muller  of  Norristown  ot 
"The  Johnny  Appleseed  Memorial  Cer- 
tificate of  Recognition,"  this  being  fol- 
lowed by  further  rose  discussion. 

Such  programmes  might  well  be  in- 
stituted in  many  parts  of  America  to 
great  rose  advantage. — -J.  H.  McF. 

A  New  Englander's 
Pruning  Logic 

This    year    I    have    conducted    some 
experiments  to  prove  to  my  own  satis- 
faction the  relative  merits  of  whacking 
and  not  whacking.   I  think  I  have  proved 
nothing  beyond  the  well-understood  tact 
that  you  must  prune  hard  if  you  want 
quality   and   not   so   hard   if  you   want 
quantity.    It  is  perfectly  true  that  if  you 
want  a  high  count  of  good  roses  you 
must  leave  on  all  sound  wood  that  the 
roots  will  bear;   if  you   want  beautiful 
roses  for  cutting,  with  long  strong  stems 
and   keeping  quality,   you   have  simply 
got  to  whack  whether  you  like  it  or  not. 
These  are   my  conclusions  and,   as  tar 
as  I  can  see,  they  are  in  harmony  with 
the  reports  of  both  the  whackers  and  the 
slackers.     As    for   me,    give    me    choice 
roses  or  give  me  dandelions.    I  want  no 
shower  of  roses  of  tubercular  aspect  and 
shoestring    necks.      I    want    roses   that 
are  truly  queen  of  the  flower  world  or 
I  want  none.— L.  G.  Julihn,  Hartford, 
Conn. 
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^Troof  of  Pudding*'  Summary 

By  GEORGE  A.  COMSTOCK,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

The  invaluable  rose  information  included  in  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding**  has  again 
been  summarized  by  Mr.  Comstock,  thus  getting  into  quickly  available  shape  the 
verdict  of  our  members  for  each  new  rose  for  twelve  years.  Obviously  the  value  of 
this  frank  and  complete  data  increases  each  year  much  more  than  proportionally,  and 
all  of  us  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Comstock  for  his  fair  and  fine  work.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  rose  world  is  there  continued  such  a  valuable  service  as  this. 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES 

No  variety  appears  that  has  been  reported  in  less  than  two  issues  of  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding,** 
and  no  variety  that  has  been  mentioned  less  than  eight  times  has  received  consideration.  Thus  many 
varieties  with  few  reports  and  unfavorable  prospects  are  omitted.  In  this  year*s  Summary  35  new 
names  appear,  13  of  which  are  in  Table  I,  15  in  Table  II,  6  in  Table  III,  and  1  in  Table  IV.  Some 
varieties  that  have  done  better  are  moved  up  from  the  lower  tables,  and  some  have  been  demoted, 
to  make  the  listings  conform  strictly  to  the  plan  of  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding**  reports.  There  are 
no  deletions  this  year,  as  most  of  the  listings  are  considered  generally  active  in  the  offerings  of  the 
growers.  Many  older  varieties  that  are  popular  but  no  longer  appear  in  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding** 
reports  are  kept  in  the  lists,  so  that  American  Rose  Society  members  may  quickly  judge  their  relative 
value  as  reported  in  past  "Proof  of  the  Pudding**  lists. 

The  varieties  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  new  listings  in  this  year*s  Summary.  Because  of  the 
fewer  reports  they  may  be  said  to  be  still  on  trial,  but  the  listings  show  the  prospective  trend. 

Table  I  may  be  considered  to  include  approved  varieties. 

Table  II  varieties  may  be  considered  as  fair  to  good  but  not  outstanding.  Table  III  varieties  may 
be  considered  as  fair  or  poor,  while  Table  IV  contains  those  which  were  a  general  disappointment 
with  diminishing  prospects.  However,  soil  and  climatic  conditions  oftentimes  favor  a  variety  while 
other  sections  of  tne  country,  with  different  conditions,  condemn  it. 

The  remarks  which  appear  with  all  varieties  are  based  on  a  consensus  of  "Proof  of  the  Pudding** 
reports  and  are  not  the  compiler's  personal  opinions.  Any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  these 
annual  Summaries  will  be  appreciated  by  the  compiler. 

TABLE  I 
VARIETIES  RECEIVING  AT  LEAST  75  PER  CENT  FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 

VARIETY  No.  Years  Total  No.    For        Fair      Against  Remarks 

Reported     Reports 

Angels  Mateu 8 . .  . .  106 ....   77 ...  .23  ... .   6.  .  .One  of  best  productions  of  Pedro  Dot. 

♦Apricot  Dawn 3....    11...     8...    1...   2...  Apricot-pink  sport  of  Golden  Dawn. 

Betty  Uprichard 3  . .  .  .    53  ...  .   46  ... .   7  .  .  .  .   0 . .  .  Poor  on  Pacific  Coast;  good  elsewhere. 

Breeze  Hill 4....    18....    16....    1....    1...  Large-flowered  Climber  with  good  petalage. 

♦California 3  . .  .  .   22  ...  .    18  ...  .   2  .  .  . .   2.  .  .Good  new  bicolor;  excellent  prospects, 

♦Charlotte  Armstrong 2....    11....    11....   0....   0... Vigorous,  disease-resistant,  decorative.  Very 

promising. 

Chieftain 4 12  ... .    10 2  .  .  . .   0  . .  .  Good  red  but  not  prolific. 

Christopher  Stone 6 ....  160 ....  128  ....  18  ....  14.  . .  Brilliant  red,  does  not  fade.   Outstanding. 

Chmbing  Dainty  Bess 4 58 44 8 6 . .  .  Single-flowered  climbing  HT. 

Condesa  de  Sastago 6 183  ....  143  ...  .29  ....  1 1  ...  An  outstanding  de  orative.   Very  floriferous. 

Contrast 4  .  .  . .   21  ... .    16  ... .    5  .  .  .  .    0 ...  An  attractive  bicolor. 

Coral  Creeper 3  . .  . .    18  ... .    15  ... .    3  .  .  .  .   0 .  . .  Heavy-growing  Climber. 

Crimson  Glory 6  . .  .  .243  . .  .  .218  ...  .21  ... .    4.  .   Great  red  rose;  fragrant. 

Cynthia 5  . .  . .    45  ... .   36  ... .   8  .  .  .  .    1  ...  A  promising  pink. 

Dagmar  Spath   3  ..  .  .    21 ... .    19  ...  .    1  .  .  .  .    1  .  .   Called  the  best  white  H.Pol. 

Dainty  Bess 3  .  .. .   25 ... .   21  ... .   4 0 ..  .  Dainty  single  HT. 

♦Daylight 2....      8....     6....    1....    1...  New  fragrant  pink. 

Donald  Prior 3  . .  .  .   41  ... .   35  ... .    3  .  .  . .    3  . .   Good  red  H.Pol. 

Duquesa  de  Penaranda 5 77 ... .    57 12  ... .    8 ...  An  outstanding  color  which  fades. 

Echpse 5  ....  186 ....  135  ...  .28  ...  .23  ..  .  Beautiful  long  yellow  buds. 

Edith  Mary  Mee 4  . .  . .    17 ... .    13  ... .    1  .  .  .  .    3 .  . .  Has  good  prospects. 

Elegance 4 . .  .  .    38  ... .   29  ...  .    7  .  .  . .   2  .  .  .  Strong-growing  yellow  Climber. 

Ip"^^  V> 3  . .  .  .      9 . .  . .     8  . .  . .    I  .  .  .  .   0 . .  .  Fragrant  and  promising. 

*Erna  Grootendorst 2 8 6 2 0...  Red  H.Pol.   The  few  reports  are  favorable. 

rla.sh 3 53  ... .   43  ... .   8  .  .  . .   2  .  .  .  Sensational  large-flowered  Climber.    Freezes 

back  in  North. 

♦Frances  Ashton 4  .  .  . .    11....    10 1  ...  An  outstanding  single. 

♦Frederick  S.  Peck 3 17 ... .    13 1 3  . .  .  Vigorous  Climber.    Large  flowers. 

Girona.      4.  .  .  .    43  . .  . .   35  .  .  . .   4.  .  . .   4.  .  .Very  fragrant  bicolor. 

Golden  Dawn 5  54 50 3 1  . .  .  Popular  strong-growing  pale  yellow. 

Golden  Glow  .  4  . .  .  .    56 ... .   45  ...  .   9  .  .  .  .   2  . .  .  Proli  c  large-flowered  yellow  Climber. 

Henry  Nevard 3  . .  . .    10 ... .     9  .  .  .  .    1  . .  . .   0 . . .  Dependable  red  HP. 
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VARIETY                       No.Years  Total  No.    For         Fair    Against  Remarks 

VAKltii                          Reported     Reports  ,,      , 

i^epoiT  u        H            97           7  2       Has  some  black-spot. 

Hinrich  Gaede                           3.  •  •     36. .  . .   2/ •  •  •  •    /  ^      ^^^^^  ^^^  h.PoI.  with  favorable  aspects. 

♦Holstein ^-    •  •   t^ 16      ' "    1  3.  .   An  outstanding  red  H.Poi. 

Imoroved  Lafayette i    •  •  •     Y,'  '"      o"'   n  '    0       Pol.                                                         ,     .  i 

Kir^sten  Poulsen ^    "  ^           48         10  '    6      .Long  lasting  as  a  cut-flower;  steady  bloomer. 

Little  Beauty. .  •  •                      f           ?1            13           0  1  • :   Good  ground-cover  with  fme  blossoms 
♦Little  Compton  Creeper ....  3  ...  •    14  .  •  ■      13  .  •  •  •   u .  •  •  •    ^  •  .   ^,j^j^j^g  ^T.   Does  well  in  California. 

Maid  of  Gold ^        •    }^  9  2  1 ...  Has  prospects. 

♦Major  Shelley ^ A  ?A  8  4       Good  floriferous  decorative.  ««,„».„ 

Margaret  McGredy 5  07  19  2        "    1      •  Recurrent,  red  shrub  rose  with  Pol.  flowers. 

Martha  Lambert 4  ii  28  0  1       One  of  McGredy  s  best. 

McGredy's  Ivory J  S  44  6  6.  .   Deep  vivid  rose-color. 

McGredy's  Scarlet 6 .  JO  .         ^  •      •  2  ..  .One  of  the  better  yellows. 

McGredy's  Yellow  5 . .  .  .   54  ... .   4i  . .  . .   v  •  •  •  •   ^       Satisfactory  H.Pof.   Catalogued  as  Perma- 

Mevrouw  van  Straaten  van  ,  q  nent  Wave.  .         , 

Nes  ^   •  •Al    ■    -   q5         91  n       Growing  in  favor;  outstanding  in  co  or. 

UZ:  Cochet-Cochet^  ,•        1         I4   "        26  5  3  •  . !  L^rge-flowered  Climber.  .Spamsh  ongm. 

Mme.  Gregoire  Staecheim  .  •  ^  %%'    '    cq 12  7       Reports  most  enthusiastic. 

Mme.  Henri  Guillot L        ,^I  ?!        ig         10       Beautiful  rose.   Mildews  on  West  Coast. 

Mme.  Joseph  Perraud ^         \^A        '   75-^8^"        r       ^s  in  7  years  growing  more  favorable  to 

Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James  146 ^V^   beautiful   golden  Climber.      t  nefs 

full  sun.    Catalogued  as  Golden  Climber, 
^n  15  4  1        Docs  well  in  some  sections.  Prospects  appear 

Mrs.  Edward  Laxton 4 . .  . .   zu  . .  . .    1^ j  Ki««.r,c 

.  .7  57  9  I.  ..Occasional  weak  growth  and  shy  blooms. 

Mrs.  Sam  McGredy 1      '  *     o  7  T  1      .  Fragrant  yellow  with  prospects.  ^^„„^^ 

♦Mrs.  William  Sprott  2  .  •  •  •     9  .  •  •  •      7  1  •  •  •  •    }        p^  J^^^  p^,     ^  galmon-red  misnamed  orange. 

♦Orange  Triumph 3  .          ^^        '  90            1  4      .  Vigorous  white  with  good  foUage. 

PedrSbes 1         ?«  ?5           2  1  •      Beautiful  yellow  H.T.   Promising. 

Percylzzard 4.          18. ••  l^....   -j  •  •  •  •    ^       Decorative  HT.  with  short  stems. 

Phyllis  Burden 3.          ,°        '  o^'"    3  1      .  Satisfactory  pink,  growing  in  tavor. 

Picture I           ^   •    •  48"l0   ■■■.   6  ...  Outstanding  fragrant  scarlet. 

Poinsettia 3  .      •   64  ...  .  ^      '    '^  4      .  Sprawling  growth,  but  decidedly  fragrant. 

Portadown  Fragrance               5  .          |2  IV        11  3  .  .  .  Popular  in  spite  of  weak  neck. 

President  Boone 5           I1  31            7  3      .  Beautiful  flower  without  fragrance. 

President  Macia 4.      •   ^1  j  ^       p^^  reports  are  favorable. 

Primavera 4 .          !^^  ?3           4  2    .    Color  similar  to  Talisman. 

Raffel's  Pride 1          S  30           6  4       Good  bicolored  HT   with  Pol.  rating. 

Rochester 4...   40...  30 . .  . .   6...   ^   ;   limbing  HT.  with  prospects.  Needs 

Rose  Anne 5.  .  .  .    1** winter  protection.     , 

10  lA            1  1        Pink  H.PoL  that  IS  doing  very  well. 

Rosenelfe .-  •  •  • |         1^  134         15  H  •  •  •  Popular  bicolor.   Catalogued  as  Signora. 

Signora  Piero  Puricelli             ^          lou  1  j^          \\  4       Fine  lemon  color.    ,        ^. 

Sif  Henry  Segrave 1         77 '  66           3 1 !  ! !   8  ! !  !  An  outstanding  white.   Disease-resistant. 

Snowbird o . .  . .   /      •  •  Fragrant. 

^            CO  44           9  6 ..   An  unfading  scarlet. 

Southport 5           9S  22           1  2    .  .Yellow  with  good  prospects. 

Souv.  de  Jean  Soupert             i           li  ^4           5  2       An  outstanding  pink. 

Sterling I          Va  12           2  .  O--  Two  types  of  plants  under  same  name. 

Summer  Snow 5.          14...    1  j  •  •  •  •   ^  1  ...  A  strong-growing  shrubbery  rose  from 

Sunny  South 4 .  .  . .   ^    •  ••  •  Australia.         .      .,,  „        n  i 

n  1  1        Moderate  growth.   Yellow  roi. 

Sunshine 3.  14  .  •  -  .    12....  1    ...   ^  ^  :§^eadT'mprovement  brings  ^^^^^^ 

The  Doctor 4  .  .  . .   35  ...  .   2/....  ^^^^^  j  j     piowers  beautiful  and  fragrant. 

07  9«J  1  1        Popular  miniature.   9ood  for Jp^^^f^*'^^!''^- 

Tom  Thumb 5.         27  . .  . .  25...    1...   i.    .Attractive  vellow  PoL  which  black^^^^^^^ 

Topaz f  l\  i\-         0  3.  ..Improved  Comtesse  Vandal.   It  is  doing  weu. 

Treasure  Island |  1=  33  8  4  .  .   Good  rose  without  scent. 

W.E.Chaplin 5.  45  ..  .  .  ii...   »  ^      ^^    everblooming  red  pillar  rose.   Cata- 

Wilhelm 4....    i»  ...  i:' logued  as  Skyrocket. 

TABLE  II 
VARIETIES  RECEIVING  50  TO  75  PER  CENT  FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 

VARIETY                    No.  Years  Total  No.  For  Fair  Against             Remarks 

VAKicii                      Reported  Reports  ,         ...     1 

i  4S           29  7  9...  An  older  dark  rose. 

Ami  Quinard J  43      "  28  "  "  8  .   7 . .  Of  Pcrnct  parentage. 

Angele  Pernet ^-  14             8  3  3. ..A  shy  bloomer. 

♦Apricot  Queen                            ^  ii            17  12  2 ..  .  Has  poor  plant-growth. 

Apricot  Glow 4.  31...   ^^  {g  9  ...  Not  satisfactory  m  New  England. 

Autumn J    •  17           10  3  4  . .  .  Burns  badly  in  sun. 

Baby  Chateau                           3 .  \g           2I  6  . .   2 ..   A  fair  pink  H.Pol. 

Betty  Prior ?  a^   '  "      ^2  10  21  . .  .  Losing  favor.           .        ,       r  j-o  ^.,:/>H v 

Black  Knight 5.  63...    f.  \^  n      .  A  brilliant  decorative  that  fades  quickly. 

Brazier 4.         °°  g  7  2  . .   Variable  reports. 

Breako'Day 4...    18...     v.... 
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VARIETY 


No.  Years  Total  No. 
Reported    Reports 


For         Fair    Against 


Briarcliff 

Captain  Thomas.  . 

Carillon 

Carmelita 

Climbing  Comtesse  Vandal 

Climbing  Talisman. 

Comtesse  Vandal .  . 

Dame  Edith  Helen. 
♦Dicksons  Red 

Dolly  Madison .... 

Doubloons 

Dream  Parade 

♦Dr.  Kirk 

Editor  McFarland . 

E.G.  Hill 

Faience 

Federico  Casas .... 

Feu  Pernet-Ducher. 


♦Fiesta 

Fluffy  RufHes 

Gaiety 

Geheimrat  Duisberg 


rt 


Georges  Chesnel .  .  . 

Gloaming 

Gloria  Mundi 

Gloriana 

Golden  Sastago .... 

Golden  State 

Goldenes  Mainz .  .  . 

Hector  Deane 

Heinrich  Wendland 

Jacotte . 

Joanna  Hill . 

Joyous  Cavalier.  .  . . 

Kate  Rainbow 

♦Kathleen  Mills .... 

Kidwai 

Lady  Margaret  Stewa 

Lai 

Lilian 

Lord  Charlemont . 
♦Lorna . 

Lucy  Nicolas 

Luis  Brinas    

♦Majorca 

Margy 

Mary  Hart 

Max  Krause. . .... 

McGredy's  Pink .  . 

McGredy's  Sunset .  .  . 

McGredy's  Triumph . 

Miss  America 

Mme.  Albert  Barbier . 
♦Mme.  Charles  Malleri 

Mrs.  Lovell  Swisher.  . 

Mrs.  Paul  J.  Howard. 

Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont 

Nellie  E.  Hillock.. 

Orange  Glory 

♦Peggy  Ann  Landon 

Pink  Dawn 

♦Pink  Princess 

President  Herbert  H 

President  Plumecocq  . 

Princess  Marina 

Queensland  Beauty.  .  . 

Radiant  Beauty 

Radio 

Ramon  Bach 

Reveil  Dijonnais 

Rex  Anderson 

Rheingold 

R.  M.  S.  Queen  Mary 

Rochefort 

Rocket 


n 


oover 


.3. 
.3. 

.5. 
.3. 

.4. 
.5. 
.6. 
.2. 
.2. 
.4. 
.4. 
.4. 
.2. 
.5. 
.5. 
.5. 
.4. 
.5. 


.3 

4 

,4 


4 
5 


3 

.6 

3 


.4 

.5 
.3 


3 
2 
5 


,3 

.4 
3 

.5, 


2. 
.5, 
.4 
.3 
.3 


.5 
.2 
.2 


,5, 

.4, 

3 


.6 
.3 
.4 
.4 
3 
2 
.3 
.5, 
.5 
.5, 
.3 
.3 
.5, 


.2 

.5 
.4. 
.4. 
.3 


3 

.5 
.3 


.4 
.4 

.5. 


,5, 
6 

.5, 


Remarks 


18..  . 

.    12... 

.   2..  . 

.  4.. 

19.. 

.    13... 

.  4.. 

.  2.. 

68.. 

.  41... 

.11.. 

.16.. 

19.. 

.    11.. 

.   3.. 

.   5.. 

31.. 

.19.. 

.  4.. 

.  8.. 

29.. 

.   20.. 

.  9.. 

.  0.. 

168.. 

.113.. 

.37.. 

.18.. 

45.. 

.   29.. 

.   6.. 

.10.. 

48.. 

.   24.. 

.13.. 

.11.. 

15.. 

.     8.. 

.   6.. 

..   1.. 

42.. 

.25.. 

.11.. 

.  6.. 

20.. 

.    13.. 

.   2.. 

.   5.. 

9.. 

.     5.. 

.   3.. 

.   1.. 

89.. 

.56.. 

.18.. 

.15.. 

84.. 

.52.. 

.13.. 

.19.. 

87.. 

.52.. 

.22.. 

.13.. 

32.. 

.    16.. 

.   6.. 

.10.. 

166.. 

.83.. 

.45.. 

.38.. 

11.. 

.     6.. 

.   4.. 

.    1.. 

14.. 

.     7.. 

.   2.. 

.5.. 

31.. 

.21.. 

..    5.. 

..   5.. 

41  .. 

.27.. 

.   8.. 

.   6.. 

28.. 

.    18.. 

.  9.. 

.    1.. 

139.. 

.   85.. 

.30.. 

.24.. 

13.. 

.      7.. 

.   3.. 

.   3.. 

65.. 

.41.. 

■ 

.15.. 

33.. 

.    17.. 

.11.. 

.   5.. 

77.. 

.41.. 

.17.. 

.19.. 

60.. 

.36.. 

.13.. 

.11.. 

44.. 

.32.. 

.   8.. 

.   4.. 

46.. 

.23.. 

.17.. 

.   6.. 

19.. 

.    11.. 

.   6.. 

.   2.. 

63.. 

.   36.. 

.18.. 

.   9.. 

16.. 

.    11.. 

.   2.. 

.   3.. 

11.. 

.     7.. 

.   2.. 

.   2.. 

8.. 

.     5.. 

.    3.. 

.   0.. 

22.. 

.12.. 

.   5.. 

.   5.. 

44.. 

.   26.. 

.   9.. 

.  9.. 

22.. 

.    11.. 

.   8.. 

.  3.. 

19.. 

.13.. 

.   6.. 

.  0.. 

25.. 

.    15.. 

.   5.. 

.   5.. 

8.. 

..     5.. 

.   2.. 

..    1.. 

44.. 

. .   23.. 

..  9.. 

..12.. 

73.. 

..   39.. 

..16.. 

..18.. 

10.. 

..     6.. 

..   2.. 

..  2.. 

28.. 

..    16.. 

..10.. 

..  2.. 

54.. 

..    30.. 

.13.. 

..11.. 

30.. 

.19.. 

.   6.. 

..   5.. 

93.. 

.53.. 

.19.. 

..21.. 

54.. 

.39.. 

.   6.. 

..  9.. 

77.. 

.52.. 

.15.. 

..10.. 

79.. 

.46.. 

.20.. 

.13.. 

20.. 

.    16.. 

.   2.. 

.   2.. 

32.. 

.    18.. 

.10.. 

.   4.. 

31.. 

.   20.. 

.   9.. 

.  2.. 

18.. 

.     9.. 

.   8.. 

.    1  .. 

66.. 

..   44.. 

..13.. 

..  9.. 

98.. 

.62.. 

.14.. 

..22. 

9.. 

.     5.. 

.  2.. 

.  2.  . 

10.. 

.     6.. 

.   2.. 

.  2.  . 

56.. 

.28.. 

.11.. 

.17.  . 

12.. 

.     8.. 

.   4.. 

..  0.  . 

114.. 

.74.. 

.25.. 

.15.  . 

41.. 

.   21.. 

.13.. 

.   7.  . 

26.. 

.    15.. 

.   7.. 

.   4.  . 

13.. 

.     8.. 

.   4.. 

.    1.  . 

47.. 

.29.. 

.13.. 

.   5.  . 

62.. 

.   39.. 

.15.. 

.  8.  . 

58.. 

.38.. 

.12.. 

.   8.  . 

28.. 

.    14.. 

.   9.. 

.   5.  . 

84.. 

.49.. 

.19.. 

.16.  . 

27.. 

.    13.. 

.   4.. 

.10.  . 

119.. 

.73.. 

.24.. 

.22.  . 

92.. 

.46.. 

.35.. 

.11.  . 

42.. 

.26.. 

.   9.. 

.  7.  . 

.  Flower  has  good  substance. 

.Climbing  HT.  which  needs  shade. 

.Good  color  but  defoliates  easily. 

.Varied  reports. 

.Gaining  in  favor. 

.Good  in  South,  freezes  in  North. 

.Mildews  some.  Just  misses  Table  I. 

.Excellent  in  South.    Exhibition. 

.A  fragrant  red  with  varied  rejjorts. 

.  Fadeless  yellovv. 

.  Color  fades  quickly.   Losing  favor. 

.  Has  fair  prospects. 

.  Fine  buds  but  open  flowers  blue. 

.  Increasing  in  favor. 

.Weak  stems,  but  fair. 

.  A  beautiful  flower  with  occasional  weak  stems. 

.  Fades  quickly. 

.  A  dry-weather  rose.  Not  so  good  on  Pacific 

Coast. 
.The  comments  are  guarded. 
.  H.Pol. 

.  Camellia-shaped  flowers. 
.  Does  well  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    Catalogued 

as  Golden  Rapture. 
.  Rich  deep  yellow  but  not  free-blooming. 
.  Has  beautiful  flowers,  but  not  a  free  bloomer. 
.Orange-scarlet  Pol. 
.  Not  a  free  bloomer. 

Just  makes  Table  H.    Has  blossom  faults. 
.  Still  losing  favor. 

.Brilliant  clear  yellow  blossoms  but  black-spots. 
.Gaining  favor.    Very  fragrant. 
.Good  on  Pacific  Coast. 
.Buff-colored  Climber.    Good  foliage. 
.  Exhibition,    Excellent  on  Pacific  Coast. 
.A  fine  garden  variety.    Very  tall. 
.  But  few  rep)orts  in  four  years. 
.A  promising  variation  of  Dainty  Bess. 
.  Beautiful  flowers  with  plant  faults. 
.  Yellow  exhibition  flowers  of  many  petals. 
.  Nice  pink;  fragrant. 
.Sprawling  plant  but  beautiful  flowers. 

A  satisfactory  red. 
.Good  on  Pacific  Coast. 
.  Blooms  well  in  California. 
.Some  black-spot.   Good  in  Oregon. 
.Spectacular  blooms. 

.H.Pol,  small  plants;  brilliant  red  flowers. 
.  A  red  Talisman  with  flower  faults. 

An  older  variety. 
.Has  objectionable  color. 

.  Attractive  color.  Does  not  do  well  in  far  West. 
.  A  fine  flower  on  an  awkward  plant. 
.  Healthy  plant.   Washed-out  pink. 

Growth  weak.    HP. 

.  Beautiful  color,  fades  quickly.    Fragrant. 
.  One  of  the  older  varieties. 
.  Climbing  HT.   Does  well  on  Pacific  Coast. 
.  Plants  and  growth  weak. 

Has  some  plant  faults. 
.Conflicting  reports. 

.A  large-flowered  yellow  Climber.  Blooms  early. 
.Variable  reports. 
.Has  prospects. 

.A  good  plant  and  a  prolific  bloomer.    Popular. 
.An  interesting  color. 
.  Does  well  in  Georgia. 

Sport  of  Golden  Dawn. 

An  improved  Francis  Scott  Key. 
.A  decorative  bicolored  novelty. 
.  Does  well  on  Pacific  Coast. 
.A  shy  bloomer.   Border-line  Tables  II  and  III. 
.A  sparse  bloomer  but  flowers  are  beautiful. 
.  Not  important. 

.Sparse  bloomer,  with  prospects  diminishing. 
.Another  sparse  bloomer. 
.Just  another  red. 


VARIFTY  No.  Years  Total  No. 

VAKltii  Reported     Reports 

Rouge  Mallerin c  *    " "  ^«  "  " 

Ruth  Alexander ^  . .  .  .   :?:?... 

♦Satan.. 2..  ..   22  .  .  . 

Saturnia ^  •    ■  •   90    '  ' 

Scorcher ^   •    •   ^l'- 

Sentinel ^ is' 

♦Sequoia Z  ..  .  .    i:> .  .  . 

c.    -I  4      . .  29 .  .  . 

Smiles A  A-K 

Snowbank "♦ ^^  •  •  • 

Soeur  Th^r^se. ...  •••••.•  \1    •  •   qn "  '  ' 
Souv.  de  Mme.  C.  Chambard.4  ....  90  .  .  . 

A  ^7 

Springtime V'"   on  "  ' 

Stargold 4....  20... 

Stratford \  •  ■  •  5^    • 

Talisman ■ c ' '  ' '  1 71  " 

Texas  Centennial ?      '      ii '  ' 

♦The  Chief 2....    14.. 

Vanguard. ^   •    •   ^"  •  • 

VilledeParis.. %■  ■  ■  ■   ^^ 

Viscountess  Charlemont .  .  .  .5.  .  . .   ^'*  ■  ■ 

♦Walter  Bentley {   •  ■■   ^ •  • 

Warrawee ^  •  •    •   ^• 

Wilhelm  Breder 4  .  .  .  .    !>»  •  ■ 

Will  Rogers 4..  ..  86.. 

William  Moore 5  .  •  ••   22  .  . 

♦World's  Fair 2....   3/-. 

♦Zulu  Queen ^-    •    ^^  •  • 


For       Fair      Against 


Remarks 


78.. 
30.. 

11.. 
10.. 
14.. 
26.. 
9.. 

16.. 
22.. 

44., 
48. 

22. 

14. 

19. 

60. 
118. 
8. 
,  20. 
.  34. 
.  13. 
.  6. 
.  40. 
.   34. 

.   44. 

.    13 
.   22 

.     7 


20       Does  well  in  far  West.  Good  hot-weather  rose. 
10.'  !  .Winterkills  in  the  North.  Does  well  m  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  .,...„.  a 
6       A  fragrant  dark  rose  with  indifferent  flowers. 
1       Brilliant  flowers  with  poor  growth.     . 
".   4 .  ". '.  Does  well  in  South.  Needs  protection  in  North. 
6.  .   Not  distinctive. 
2 .  .  .Its  blossoms  highly  regarded  but  not  a  tree 

bloomer. 
4.  .  .Some  complaints  of  black-spot.  , 
.  14.  .  . Promoted  from  Table  III.  A  white  Pol.  with 
friends. 
9       Fine  buds.   Open  flower  not  so  attractive. 
.21 .  .   Demoted  from  Table  I.    Reports  more  un- 
favorable. 
4.  .  .Apple-blossom-pink  Pol. 
■   3       A  fadeless  yellow  HT.  with  small  blossoms. 
'    5    "a  pink  HT.  with  old-fashioned  appearance. 
'21      "  Poor  in  hot  weather  but  otherwise  satisfactory. 
30       A  good  plant  with  variable  red  blooms. 
'.   2'.  .  '.Beautiful  buds  but  unattractive  open  flowers. 
.    3 .  .  .  Rugosa  hybrid.  . 

12       One  of  the  older  roses  still  m  commerce. 
6       Has  poor  plant  but  pleasing  fragrance. 
.  ..  3 .  .  .  Exhibition  blossoms  on  a  poor  plant. 
12.  .  .An  Australian.         ^       ,  f       /-i      • 

6.  .   A  sparse  bloomer.   Catalogued  as  Glowing 

Sunset.  .  ,  , 

20      .  .22.  .   Flower  burns  badly  m  hot  weather,  and  sun. 

Needs  partial  shade. 
7  2      .A  fair  pink,  lacking  perfume. 

■  10      '. ".    5.  .   Not  a  free  bloomer.   Plants  not  vigorous. 
[   4  ,  .  . .    \  .  . .  Dark  color  and  fragrant. 


31.. 
15.. 

.    5.. 

.   7.. 
.    5.. 
.14. 
.   4. 

.  9. 

.   7. 

.18. 
.21. 

.11  . 

.   3. 

.   3. 

.15. 

.23. 

.  4. 
..  7. 
..  7. 
..  5. 
...2. 
..16 
..18 
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VARIETIES  RECEIVING  25 

V  A  R I FTY  No.  Years  Total  No 

VAKlCii  Reported      Reports 

Al        «o  4..  ..123... 

Alezane 7         1  oe 

Alice  Harding =      '     «6 

Better  Times 5..  ..  HO... 

Caledonia.  •••■••    c      "    101 

Carrie  Jacobs  Bond I      '77 

Catalonia    ••;••■,.••; c '    '     oa" 

Chaplin's  Pink  Climber 5  .  .  .  .   -^4  . . 

Charles  P.  Kilham    4...   51.. 

Climbing  Golden  Dawn 4.  .  . .  Z6.. 

Dicksons  Centennial => '*o  •  • 

♦Dicksons  Perfection 1 "  "  '   .  in 

Directeur  Guerin 4 ^" 

Director  Rubio  •  •    •  •  •  : 5  i« 

Easlea's  Golden  Rambler.    •   3  .  .  . .    l »  ■ 
Eternal  Youth 4....   82.. 

Gips^Lass.. ^   ••   ^. 

Glowing  Carmine ^  •      •   %^   ' 

Golden  Moss 5.         50.. 

Golden  Salmon a"  "    1  o 

Golden  West \  i.^ 

Grenoble ^        •   fi 

Guinee ^-    •   ^^   ' 

Indian  Summer \""    m" 

Ireland  Hampton ^ ^^ 

Katharine  Pechtold 6 . .  . .    54 . 

La  Parisienne ^  •  •    •    ^7 

Lily  Pons %    ■       f^ 

♦Mabelle  Stearns ^  •  •  •  •    ^^ 

Malar  Ros J-    *   ino 

Matador........ c  17 

McGredy's  Coral ^       •    a4 

McGredys  Pride 5...   47. 


TABLE  III 
TO  50  PER  CENT  FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 

Remarks 

Considerable  black-spot,  color  fades. 

.  Still  losing  favor.  •    r  11      «-^««ro 

Greenhouse  rose.  Does  better  in  fall  outdoors. 

.  Popular  in  sections. 

Plants  apt  to  deteriorate  after  first  year. 
.  .Brilliant  color,  black-spots  and  fades  quickly. 

Good  in  sections. 

Exhibition.   Specialist's  rose. 

Not  prolific  in  growth  or  bloom. 
■ : Demoted  from  Table  II.  Fragrant,  but  a  poor 

plant.  ,  -LI 

.  .Has  poor  growth  but  attractive  bloom. 

Losing  favor. 
Good  in  Texas. 
Fades  quickly.  ,     ^, 

:   Demoted  from  Table  II.   The  reports  vary 

extremely. 
Good  color  but  small  flower. 
Some  objection  to  the  color. 
Good  growth  and  foliage;  sparse  bloom. 
.  .Pol.  Superseded  by  Gloria  Mundi. 
Not  very  imp>ortant. 
Has  plant-faults.  .         ^      , 

.  .Climbing  HT.  needs  protection.   Good 
growth ;  few  flowers. 
Does  better  in  warm  climate. 
..Reports  growing  less  favorable.    Demoted 

from  Table  II. 
.  .  Poor  growth.  .  , 

We  repeat — not  exciting. 
No  definite  color,  not  important. 
. .  It  balls  in  all  weather. 
.  Good  and  bad  reports. 
. .  Not  important. 
. .  Decadent  hopes. 
.   Diminishing  prospects. 


For 

Fair 

Against 
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..39.. 

..26.  . 

35.. 

..34.. 

.39.  . 

.36.. 

.20.. 

.30.  . 

24.. 

..20.. 

..  8.  . 

34.. 

..19.. 

..48.  . 

38.. 

..24.. 

.10.  . 

9.. 

..  9.. 

..   6.  . 

25.. 

..20.. 

..   6.  . 

7.. 

..12.. 

..   4.  . 

19.. 

.15.. 

.14.  . 

4.. 

..    5.. 

..    1.  . 

10.. 

..10.. 

..10.  . 

6.. 

..  8.. 

..10.  . 

5.. 

..   8. 

..    5.  . 

37.. 

.23. 

..22. 

11.. 

..  8. 

..  7. 

16.. 

..   8. 

..10. 

22.. 

..18. 

. ..16. 

4, 

..  9. 

.  ..   6. 

8. 

..  8. 

.  ..   3. 

10. 

..  9. 

.  ..12. 

16. 

...10. 

.  ..  8. 

6. 

.  ..  6. 

.  ..  2. 

23. 

...12. 

.  ..18. 

21  . 

.  ..18. 

.    .15. 

15. 

.  ..  9. 

.  ..13. 

15. 

.  ..  9. 

.  ..13. 

5. 

.  ..  3. 

.  ..   4. 

17. 

.  ..17. 

.  ..  8. 

31. 

...41. 

.  ..37. 

5, 
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.   16. 

.  ..14. 

...17. 
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VARIETY 


No.  Years  Total  No. 
Reported    Reports 


For  Fair    Against 


Remarks 


Memory 3 

Miss  Rowena  Thorn 3 

Mme.  J.  B.  Croibier 5 

♦Mme.  Jean  Gaujard 3  . 

Mme.  Louis  Lens 3  . 

Mrs.  Francis  King 3  . 

New  Dawn 3  . 

Ninon  Vallin 4  . 


.  14. 

.  44. 

.  37. 

.  34. 

.  24. 

.  30. 

.  28. 

.  14. 

Phyllis  Gold 7.  ..  45. 


Polar  Bear 5 

♦Poulsen's  Yellow 2 

Princess  Van  Orange 5 

Rapture 3 

Rome  Glory 4 


29. 
15. 
28. 
20. 
111. 


Ronsard 5  .  .  .  .  77  . 

Roslyn 2.  ..  28. 

Sam  McGredy 3  .  .  . .  26. 

San  Diego 4 29. 


Senora  Gari 4 

Sonia 2 

*Sunny  Days 2 

♦Sweet  Memorie 3 

Symphony 5 

Token 5 


42. 
10. 
14. 
15. 
31. 
63. 


Virginia 3....    11 

Yosemite 6 .  .  .  .   23 


6. 
21. 
18. 
14. 
11. 
12. 
10. 

6. 
22. 
14. 

6. 

8. 

9. 
52. 

33. 

9. 
11. 

9. 
12. 

4. 

5. 

5 

14. 
16. 

3. 
6. 


..4 
.   4 
.12. 
.12. 
.   7. 
.  6. 
.  6. 
.   5 
.15. 
.   8. 
.  4. 
.  6. 
.   1. 
25. 

.16. 
.6. 
.10. 
.  8. 

20. 

.2. 

.7. 

.3. 
8. 
8. 

5. 
7. 


.  .  4 .  . .  Loose  petalage. 

,  19.  .  .No  enthusiasm. 

.   7.  .  .Demoted  from  Table  IL 

.   8 .  . .  Unattractive  plants  and  blooms. 

.   6 .  . .  Known  in  U.  S.  as  White  BriarcIifF. 

.  12 .  . .  Rapidly  losing  favor. 

.  12.  .  .Climber.    First  rose  to  be  patented  (1930). 

.   3.  .  .California  likes  it. 

.   8 .  . .  Has  better  prospects.   Fragrant. 

.   7.  .  .There  are  better  whites. 

.    5 .  . .  Reports  not  very  favorable. 

.  14.  .  .Climbing  Pol.  not  so  good. 

.10.  . .  Diversity  of  opinion. 

.  34 .  .  .  Reports  are  conflicting.   Needs  further  test- 
ing.   Flowers  fragrant  and  enduring. 

. 28.  .  .Demoted  from  Table  H.    Rating  very  poor. 

.  13.  .  . Not  outstanding. 

.    5.  .  .Exhibition  rose.   Not  a  free  bloomer. 

.  12 .  . .  Has  decadent  prospects. 

,10.  . .  A  beautiful  rose  on  a  ix)or  plant. 

.  .  4  .  .  .  Not  too  promising. 
.2.  .  .A  pale  yellow  that  turns  white. 

,   7.  .  .Not  imjx)rtant. 

,   9 .  .  .  Not  important. 

39.  .  .A  general  disappointment.   Just  misses 
Table  H. 
3.  .  .Winterkills  in  the  North.   Not  important. 

10.  .  .Disappointing. 


TABLE  IV 
VARIETIES  RECEIVING  LESS  THAN  25  PER  CENT  FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 


VARIETY  No.  Years  Total  No. 

Reported    Reports 

Allen's  Fragrant  Pillar 4  .  .  .  .    13  . .  . 

Blaze 5 100  ..  . 


For     Fair       Against 


Remarks 


Climbing  Hinrich  Gaede .  .  .  .4. 

Dorothy  McGredy 4  . 

Jean  Cote 4 


18. 

30. 

36. 

*Lilette  Mallerin 3  .  .  .  .     9  . 

McGredy's  Orange 4  .  .  .  .    19  . 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Eisele 5 79  . 

Nigrette 5. .  . .   71  . 

S.  &  M.  Perrier 3...   30. 

Shenandoah 4  .  .  . .   30  . 

Souvenir 3  . .  . .   22  . 

Thomas  A.  Edison 5 .  .  .  .   25  . 


3 
18 


4 
6 
9 
1 
5 
7 
17 
6 
6 
4, 
4. 


4 
23 


4 

8 

12 

3 

9 

11 

10 

12 

13 

5 

7 


6 
59 


.10 

.16 

.15 

.   5 

.   5 

.61 

,44 

.12 

11 

13, 

14. 


.  .  Not  important. 

.  .General  complaint  is  that  it  is  not  remon- 
tant as  advertised ;  otherwise  a  brilliant 
June  performer. 

.  .Does  not  climb  very  well. 

. .  Not  desirable. 

.  .Poor  growth.    Rapidly  losing  favor. 

.  .A  recent  introduction  that  is  not  important. 

. .  Not  interesting. 

. .  Diminishing  in  favor. 

.  .Is  fast  losing  favor.   Was  in  Table  HI. 

.  .  Poor  growth  and  poor  prospects. 

. .  Large-flowered  Climber  that  winterkills. 

. .  Increasingly  poor  reports. 

.  .A  poor  bloomer.  General  disappointment. 


Frau  Karl  Druschki 

We  thrill  in  presence  of  this  great  white  Rose, 
Whose  petals  are  out-flung  so  wild  and  free, 

As  thoiigh  in  ecstasy  she  fain  would  pose 
As  wind-toss'd  waves  upon  a  stormy  sea. 

She  does  not  always  gush  in  frenzy  so; 

Sometimes  she  is  sedate,  calm  as  a  nun. 
Whose  pure,  white  beauty,  silent  as  the  snow. 

Rests  on  a  mountain  peak  of  green  home-spun. 

But,  calm  or  stormy,  whatsoe'er  she  be. 

She  awes  us  with  her  haughty  sense  of  pride, 

Detached  in  attitude,  aloof,  reserved — 
Whate*er  it  is,  we  cannot  yet  decide. 

— John  Kendrick  Blogg 
In  the  '* Australian  Rose  Annual" 


NovaK*ffl!?e^.  1941 
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VOL.  IV— No.  6 

a  Uosu  Christmasf 

'HY  not  ?  Some  of  us  live  where  Roses  are 
yet  in  bloom  when  the  "good  will"  day 
arrives  to  chide  us  for  our  departure  from  peace. 
All  of  us  can  yet  remember  the  best  Rose  season 
America  has  ever  had,  the  colorful  fragrance  of 
which  will  carry  past  the  war  news. 

But  you  can  make  a  rosy  Christmas  for  a  friend 
who  may  need  the  Rose  by  getting  him  into  the 
American  Rose  Society.    (See  last  page.) 

You  can  also  add  Rose  value  to  Christmas  by 
giving  Rose  books  to  friends  who  may  thus  be  helped 
into  Rose  love.  Modern  Roses  II  is  a  topnotch  gift, 
and  you  can  buy  it  at  a  dollar  off  because  you  are 
a  member. 

Let's  have  a  rosy  Christmas! 


le  American  Rose  Societ 

15  <  a  copy  •  $1.50  a  year 
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Your  1942  Dues 

Bt'cau-sc  \nur  Scrrctarx  lias  I)ut  one 
assistant,  who  must  act  as  StcnograpluT, 
Librarian,  Bookkeeper  and  (Jerk,  this 
oiliee  rs  soniewliat  ol  a  niaclhouse  during 
January  and  f^'bruarx  when  most  of  you 
pa\   \()ur  chies. 

As  Deeember  is  eomparati\el\  quiet 
here,  we  will  be  grateful  to  e\er\  member 
who  pa\s  his  or  her  l*i42  dues  before 
.lanuarx    1.      R.  ,\1.  U. 


To  Secretaries  of  Rose  Societies 
and  Rose  Clubs 

We  would  like  to  pubhsh  in  the 
.lanuar\-F^ebruarv  Mafj;azine  the  name 
and  address  ol  the  President  and  Seere- 
tar\  for  1M42  ol  e\er\  alliliated  Rose 
Society  and  Rose  Club  in  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like  the  information  b\  Janu- 
ary 1,  1<>42.  R.  Marion  IIatton,  St'crt'- 
tary. 

The  Christmas  Bargain 

The  1941  Annual  and  Magazines  and 
a  1942  membership  for  $5.00,  a  real  bar- 
gain and  a  splendid  Christmas  present. 
Use  this  on  your  Christmas  list  and  tell 
non -member  rosarians  about  it. 

Help  to  increase  our  membership  for 
1942. 


*Troof  of  the  Pudding" 

This  is  the  last  call  for  "Proof  of 
the  Pudding"  which  should  be  in 
this  oflice  by  December  1.  U  you 
ha\e  not  mailed  your  notes,  please 
do  so  at  once  as  the  "Pudding"  will 
[)ositi\ely  be  closed  December  10. 

it  takes  sexeral  weeks  to  prepare 
the  "Pudding"  for  the  Annual 
alter  \our  notes  are  all  in,  and  1  do 
not  want  to  delay  the  Annual.  Give 
number  of  plants  you  ha\e  of  each 
\  ariet\ ,  state  how  long  you  ha\  e  had 
them  and  also  report  on  fragrance, 
or  lack  of  it.      R.  M.  11. 


Magazine  Copy  Wanted 

Have   \ou    a    new    wav    of  controlling 
|)ests? 

\\  hat  do  \()U  ^l'{.k\  \our  Roses? 

Are  the  new    Roses  as  good  as  the  old 

ones?  Or  better?   And  why? 

W  hat  are  the  best  climbing  Roses? 

[  hese  are  a  few  of  the  things  to  write 
about. 

We  also  want  articles  from  secretaries 
or  other  ollicers  telling  what  their  Rose 
Societx  or  Rose  Club  is  doing.  How 
many  members  do  you  ha\e?  \Vhat  are 
your  dues?  What  is  your  Societv  ac- 
complishing?   Etc. 

We  could  use  pictures  of  outstanding 
small  Rose-gardens,  too. 

Portland  Rose  Society 

At  the  Octol)er  meeting  of  the  Portland 
(Oregon)     Rose     Society     the     following 
ollicers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year. 
President,  George  L.  Loehn. 
F  irst  Vice-President,  Mrs.  Thomas  Kerr. 
Second      Vice-President,      Mrs.      Daniel 

Hcffner. 
Treasurer,  Quimby  L.  Matthews. 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Cram. 

In  appreciation  of  his  ser\  ices,  retiring 
President,  Merton  C.  Parker,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  barometer. 

W'e  had  323  entries  in  our  Fall  Rose 
Show  held  October  23  and  24.  Phyllis 
W  .  Cram,  Stcreturv. 


Less  Black-spot  in  Clean  Gardens 


MANY  growers  of  annuals  and  her- 
baceous perennials  have  come  to 
recognize  the  value  of  a  thorough  clean-up 
of  the  garden  each  autumn  as  a  measure 
in  disease  and  insect  control;  and  growers 
of  deciduous  woody  plants  are  also  com- 
ing to  recognize  the  importance  ot  a  clean 
garden  in  holding  in  check  those  diseases 
of  which  the  casual  organisms  hibernate 
in  the  old  leaves.  It  is  probably  true  that 
no  other  single  practice  carries  greater 
assurance  of  success  than  a  fall  clean-up, 

thoroughly  done. 

The  black-spot  fungus,  Diplocarpon 
rosae  Wolf,  hibernates  in  two  ways.  It 
survives  the  winter  in  lesions  in  the  Oxd 
stems;  and  it  regularly  lives  over  as 
mycelium  in  the  old  leaves  on  the  ground. 
The  latter  is  by  far  the  more  important, 
since  stem  infection  is  not  especially 
prevalent;  and  in  instances  where  spots 
on  canes  occur  during  the  summer, 
normal  pruning  removes  most  ot  them 
since  they  usually  develop  near  the  tips 

of  the  canes.  •  t     t     u-u 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  with  the  hiber- 
nating quarters  of  the  fungus  conhned 
largely  to  the  old  leaves,  the  removal  ot 
these  leaves  from  the  garden  will  result 
in  the  elimination  of  the  fungus;  and  the 
degree  to  which  this  is  accomplished  will 
vary  with  the  thoroughness  of  the  clean-up. 
It  is  best  to  remove  the  old  leaves  just 
as  soon  as  they  fall  to  the  ground  and 
before  they  become  shredded.   Otherwise 
one  can  not  do  a  good  job.    The  leaves 
should  be  raked  together  and  carried  out 
of  the  garden,  either  to  the  compost  pile 
or  to  the  incinerator.    If  the  plants  con- 
tinue in  foliage  throughout  the  winter, 
it  is  necessary  to  pick  the  infected,  living 
leaves  from  them,  as  well  as  remove  the 
fallen  leaves  from  the  soil. 

The  black-spot  fungus  will  not  remain 
alive  after  the  old  leaves  have  become 
completely  disintegrated-it  will  not  live 
in  the  soil.  While  no  tests  have  yet  been 
conducted  to  determine  the  fate  ot  the 
fungus  in  the  compost  pile,  it  seems 
probable  that  thoroughly  disintegrated 
material  from  the  compost  pile  will  not 


carry  the  living  fungus;  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  its  being  safe  one  can  treat 
compost  with  a  chemical  such  as  chloropi- 
crin  (tear  gas)  and  not  only  disinfect  it 
but    also    kill    most   of  the   weed   seed. 
Such  treatment  constitutes  a  good  prac- 
tice.   Most  gardens  would  be  helped  by 
the  addition  of  organic  matter,  and  black- 
spotted  leaves  can  be  safely  used  and 
returned  in  the  compost,  if  desired,  pro- 
viding the  above-mentioned  precautions 

are  taken.  •  ,    i    ^         \a 

If  we  but  had  some  material  that  would 
penetrate  into  the  old  leaves  and  render 
them  innocuous  by  killing  the  fungus,  the 
job  of  removing  them  could  be  dispensed 
with.  Perhaps  we  do  have  such  a  material. 
Readers  of  the  Magazine  may  recall  that 
in  the  January-February   1941   number, 
nage    3,    I    called    attention    to    a    new 
material  "Elgetol,"  which  seems  to  offer 
promise.  So  far  in  our  tests  at  Cornell  we 
have    failed    to    demonstrate    that    this 
material  sprayed  on  the  ground  in  the 
soring  will  reduce  the  amount  ot  black- 
spot    in    the    garden;    nor    have    others 
presented    convincing    evidence.        inus 
the   question   remains   unanswered,   and 
"Eketol"    continues   as   a    material    tor 
experimentation,  with  whatever  promise 
it  may  have  based  on  good  results  m  the 
treatment  of  old  leaves  of  other  plants 
and  diseases.    The  usual  fungicides  de- 
pended on  for  protectants  will  not  pene- 
trate into  the  old   leaves  and   kill   the 

fungus.  ^         ,        I-    •     4.-        ^f 

One    reason    why   the    elimination    ot 
sources  of  infection  (the  old  leaves)  from 
the  garden  may  be  expected  to  be  elec- 
tive is  the  fact  that  the  spores  of  the  black- 
spot  fungus  are  not  wind-borne-    I  hev  are 
disseminated  largely  by  splashing,  drip- 
ping and  wind-blown  ram.    Unlike  pow- 
dery mildew,  the  chances  of  infection  from 
spores  blown  into  the  garden  from  outside 
are  very  slight.    Successfu    results  from 
spraving    and    dusting    will    be    easier 
obtained  with  reduced  sources  of  infec- 
tion, and  the  removal  of  diseased  material 
should  be  a  part  of  every  program  ot 
disease  control.— L.  M.  Massey. 
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Roses  in  Far  Places 


1HAD   not   associated    Turkey   with 
Roses,  and   when,  after  the  colorful 
and   mysterious  sights  of  Istanbul,   the 
mosques    and    bazaars,    the    first    walk 
across  the  Galata  Bridge  over  which  more 
nationalities  mingle  in  a  day  than  any 
single  spot  on  earth,   I  found  myself  in 
a   beautiful   and    romantic   garden   that 
sloped  to  the  Bosporous  and  overlooked 
the  centuries-old  fortifications  that  had 
once  protected  and  then   betrayed  the 
citv,  it  was  with  incredulitv  and  some- 
thing  of  the  emotion  of  an  explorer  dis- 
covering a  new  world  that  I  saw  before 
me,  in  perfectly  laid-out  beds,  the  gay 
beauty  of  Condesa  de  Sastago,  the  old, 
familiar  crimson  of  Etoile  de  Hollande 
and  E.  G.  Hill.    And  there  were  Dame 
Edith  Helen,  very  tall  and  stately,  Com- 
tesse  Vandal,  Louise  Catherine  Breslau, 
Mabel     Morse,     Mary     Pickford,     Ami 
Quinard,    Golden    Dawn,    Max    Krause, 
Leontine  Contenot,  Matador  and  Betty 
Uprichard — a  goodly  company — part  of 
fifty   varieties  thriving  on   that  ancient 
slope  where  Paul  had  preached,  Alexan- 
der the  Great  had  left  a  trail  of  blood  and 
fire,  the  pomp  of  many  sultans  had  held 
sway,    and    now,    the    Beloved    Flower, 
symbol  and   prophecy  of  another  civili- 
zation, grew  in  peaceful  abundance. 

On  a  wall,  protected  and  open  to  the 
sun,  a  breath-taking  froth  of  Marechal 
Niel  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  were  rioting 
with  New  Dawn  and  Shot  Silk,  proving 
that  the  ancient  aristocrats  were  equally 
at  home  with  the  new  generation. 

The  delightful  Turkish  gentleman, 
whose  guest  I  was,  told  me  that  all  his 
plants  had  come  from  very  fine  nurseries 
in  France  and  Luxembourg,  being  shipped 
on  the  fast  Orient  Express  and  reaching 
him  in  about  five  days. 

Inevitably,  we  talked  of  pests  and  dis- 
eases— all  very  familiar,  and  provocative 
of  much  discussion  in  any  language. 
He  said  that  black-spot  was  not  quite 
the  vicious  thing  it  is  with  us  and  was 
easily  controlled  by  the  use  of  a  very 
fine  dusting  sulphur.  For  mildew,  a 
much  more  serious  plague  in  Turkey,  he 
showed  me  a  can  of  spray  material  la- 
belled "McDougal's  Albolineum,"  a  pe- 


troleum product  manufactured  in  Eng- 
land. He  told  me  that  after  one  applica- 
tion in  the  evening  a  badly  mildewed 
plant  would  be  perfectly  clean  the  next 
morning. 

Last  winter,  in  Mexico,  I  found  the 
same  spray,  only  this  time  it  had  a 
Spanish  twist  and  was  called  "Albolina" 
— ^same  guarantee  and,  according  to  my 
informant,  the  same  efficiency. 

The  soil  in  Turkey  is  extremely  alka- 
line and  very  gravelly  and  porous,  but 
with  plenty  of  cow-manure  and  leaf-mold 
Roses  grow  and  bloom  luxuriantly. 

The  climate  is  damp  through  the  winter 
months  but  fairly  mild,  for  while  Istanbul 
is  in  the  same  latitude  as  New  York,  the 
climate  is  greatly  modified  by  the  sur- 
rounding bodies  of  water.  In  spring  it 
is  rainy,  and  the  summer  weather  varies 
between  warm  middays  and  very  cool  eve- 
nings, with  a  long  period  of  complete  dry- 
ness, and  as  water  is  an  expensive  luxury 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  only  the  flowers 
are  watered  and  the  lawns  become  brown 
in  June  and  remain  so  until  late  fall.  The 
Roses  are  in  full  bloom  practically  nine 
months,  but  there  is  sporadic  bloom  all 
winter  and  at  no  time  are  the  bushes 
stripped  of  foliage. 

My  host  reverted  to  the  old  contro- 
versial subject  of  budded  versus  own- 
root  Roses.  He  said  it  had  been  his  ex- 
perience in  his  own  garden,  and  from 
observation  of  others,  that  own-root 
Roses  in  that  locality  gave  the  best  re- 
sults. All  of  his  were  on  their  own  roots 
and  they  were  all  fine,  well-grown 
plants  and  apparently  very  floriferous. 
The  Rose  is  greatly  beloved  by  the 
Turkish  people  and  one  of  their  very 
quaint  customs  is  to  carry  a  Rose  with 
them  when  they  start  out  in  the  morn- 
ing, giving  it  to  the  first  friend  they  meet, 
who  in  turn  gives  it  to  another  friend  and 
so  on  through  the  day.  It  is  a  lovely  bit 
of  symbolism  but  I  wondered  what  the 
Rose  looked  like  by  night. 

Roses  were  only  a  part  of  the  interest 
and  delight  of  Turkey.  There  was  so 
much  that  appealed  and  held  me  that 
I  despaired  of  making  even  half  adequate 
notes.    I  left  the  country  with  a  distinct 


\l' 


sense  of  shame  that  I  had  known  so 
little  and  believed  so  many  false  things 
of  a  people  whose  gentleness  and  courtesy 
were    so    outstanding    a    part    of   their 

national  life.  .      .     ,         •  t 

I  went  into  Bulgaria  knowing  only 
that  it  was  a  great  Rose-growing  country 
—and  produces  the  bulk  of  the  blossoms 
that  supply  the  perfume  trade— but  was 
very  cold  and  that  I  would  see  no  bloom. 
However,  I  saw  the  plants  and  they  were 
growing  everywhere,  from  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Carpathians  to  a  tin  can  in 
a  gas  station,  an  enormous  acreage 
given  over  to  Rose-culture.  And  as  a 
matter  of  thrilling  interest  to  me,  they 
were  the   economic  cornerstone   of  the 

country.  .       . 

Money  was  an  unstable  quantity  m 
the  Balkans,  fluctuating  in  value,  with 
no  certain  exchange  basis,  and  com- 
pletely unpredictable  as  to  its  where- 
abouts.  But  not  so  in  Bulgaria. 

The  manufacture  of  the  precious  attar 
of  roses  was  a  government  monopoly, 
and  the  famous  oil  was  held  by  the  na- 
tional banks  as  security  for  the  currenc>^ 
The  genuine  attar  can  only  be  purchased 
from  a  bank,  though  there  were  quanti- 
ties of  vendors  on  the  streets  ottering 
their  spurious  wares  to  the  unwise  and 
unwary  tourist  who  had  not  listened  to 
the  agency  through  which  the  good 
American  Express  checks  were  exchanged 

for  the  native  lei. 

It  was  an  interesting  commentary  that, 
apart  from  all  the  enchantment  of  the 
Rose,  there  was  a  spot  on  the  earth  where 
the  everyday  business  of  life  was  sta- 
bilized and  made  secure  by  this  univer- 
sally loved  flower.  And  it  is  with  a  very 
great  sadness  that  I  write  of  this  in  the 
past  tense,  not  knowing  what  war  has 
visited  on  the  vast  Rose-fields  nor  the 
fate  of  the  famous  product  that  reached 
out  into  the  lives  of  all  the  people  be- 
cause it  kept  their  money  safe. 

After  Bulgaria,  Roses  in  Greece.  There 
are  two  pictures  that  stand  out  in  my 
memory— Roses  in  Salonica,  city  of  trag- 
edy and  heart-breaking  poverty,  looking 
as  if  war  had  swept  through  it  a  year 
before  instead  of  twenty,  w^ith  shell- 
holes  still  in  the  old  streets,  and  yet  1 
found  a  brave  street  planting  of  Radiance 


Roses  four  blocks  long  in  a  newer  part  of 
the  city  where  there  must  have  been  the 
heart  to  hope,  and  plan  a  new  design 
for  life.  I  wonder  what  has  become  of 
that  planting  now. 

The  bushes  were  very  fine,  with  new 
red  foliage  coming  out,  and  fat  hard 
canes.  I  noticed  how  freely  manure  had 
been  used  and  that  each  bush  was 
planted  in  a  deep  hollow.  I  asked  a  man 
who  was  working  among  them  why  this 
was,  but  he  understood  no  English  and 
offered  me  a  lovely  bud.  I  was  glad  I 
had  learned  to  say  "Thank  you"  in 
Greek.  He  looked  so  astonished  and  de- 
lighted. 

It  was  not  until  I  was  back  at  the 
hotel  for  lunch  that  the  mystery  was 
explained.  All  summer,  when  the  weather 
in  Greece  is  burning  hot  and  there  is  no 
rain,  the  Roses  must  be  mulched  to  con- 
serve what  little  moisture  is  in  the  soil, 
and  these  deep  hollows  are   filled   with 
coarse   manure   and   litter,   and   in   the 
winter  when  there  is  an  abundance  of 
rain,  this  mulch  is  removed  so  the  water 
is  caught  and  given  directly  to  the  roots. 
My   other  picture   I   saw   m   a   little 
refugee  village.  New  Philadelphia,  out- 
side of  Athens.    There,  against  a  vivid 
pink    little    stucco    house    with    purple 
bougainvillea  flaunting  a  dreadful   dis- 
cord, was  the  gay  Condesa  de  Sastago. 
Can  you  imagine  the  color  combination? 
But  Condesa  was  much  abloom  and 
apparently  healthy  and  happy,  truly  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  for  wherever  I  saw 
Roses  on  that  trip,  there  was  Condesa 
heedless  of  color  discords,  always  domi- 
nating the  picture,  veritably  the  arrogant, 
international    beauty.— Lilian    Wright 
Smith,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

(To  be  Continued) 


''Proof  of  the  Pudding'* 
Appreciated 

Every  Rose  bush  I  have  has  been  picked 
from  "Proof  of  the  Pudding."  I  have  not 
lost  one  bush.  The  money  I  have  saved  I 
am  sending  for  a  three-year  membership 
in  the  American  Rose  Society.— M. 
Meyka,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Rose  Ramblings 


FOR  the  year  1941  I  have  broken  a 
lot  of  rules  relative  to  Rose  culture 
set  up  by  our  authorities.  In  my  garden 
I  have  about  500  plants,  including  200 
different  varieties.  Heretofore  I  have 
pruned  hard  and  medium  and  have  had 
the  best  and  most  abundant  blooms  in 
the  fall.  Last  year  I  started  early  in  mix- 
ing a  three-way  concoction  to  ward  off 
mildew  and  black-spot  and  had  them 
heavier  than  ever.  This  year  I  let  the 
plants  grow,  trimming  back  only  as 
necessary.  I  fed  heartily  and  watered 
thoroughly.  The  only  spray  used  has 
been  for  aphids,  and  very  little  of  that. 

Result,  practically  all  my  plants  are 
large,  healthy,  covered  with  blooms — 
thousands  of  blooms — ^the  yard  a  riot  of 
of  color.  A  Mme.  Charles  Mallerin,  32 
inches  high,  had  39  blooms  averaging  43^ 
inches;  Etoile  de  Hollande,  44  inches 
high,  24  blooms  averaging  5  to  634 
inches.  An  Angels  Mateau  bore  blooms 
resembling  large  peonies  and  Dicksons 
Centennial  had  9  master  blooms.  There 
were  33  glowing  Rome  Glories,  every  one 
on  long  straight  stems.  (Every  cutting 
Rose  in  my  garden  has  been  disbudded.) 
Picture  a  bed  of  World's  Fair,  Donald 
Prior,  Smiles,  Holstein,  Gruss  an  Aachen, 
Improved  Lafayette,  Permanent  Wave, 
Carillon,  and  Anne  Poulsen,  that  stands 
out  like  a  flame,  rainbow  colors  inter- 
mingling! 

Then  there  are  Roses  like  Souv.  de 
Mme.  C.  Chambard,  Duquesa  de  Pen- 
aranda.  Golden  Dawn,  Brazier,  Cathrine 
Kordes  and  National  Flower  Guild  that 
you  can  hardly  see  the  foliage  for  the 
mass  of  blooms;  and  Editor  McFarland 
so  heavy  with  buds  I  could  not  disbud,  a 
single  cane  having  16  blooms;  a  Catalonia 
covered  with  buds  like  a  Mabelle  Stearns; 
a  red  sentinel,  Southport,  flanked  by  a 
tall,  slender  Ramon  Bach  for  contrast;  a 
Will  Rogers,  north-side-house  planted,  a 
green  lawn,  the  bush,  a  single  large  cane 
leaning  forward,  and  on  it  6  dark  red 
velvety  blooms — a   God-made   bouquet! 

These  are  ordinary  plants,  nothing 
fancy,  just  horse-sensed  along.  I  can 
only  water  in  the  evening,  sometimes 
as  late  as   11   p.m.,  and  in  spite  of  the 


Detroit  quiz  I  water  in  hot  weather  and 
shock  the  Roses  by  heavily  soaking  the 
soil,  using  a  canvas  hose.  On  May  25  I 
dug  up  a  3-year-old  Daily  Mail,  in  bloom, 
no  water,  and  transplanted  it  while  my 
good  friend  Dr.  Dulaney,  a  rosarian  of 
Perryman,  Md.,  looked  on.  Then  I 
watered  and  covered  with  burlap.  Not 
a  leaf  has  withered. 

About  the  middle  of  May  I  gave  two 
3-year  old  Talismans,  in  bud  and  bloom, 
to  a  friend.  They  were  watered,  dug, 
wrapped  in  burlap,  and  the  friend  put 
them  in  his  car,  kept  them  there  all 
afternoon,  drove  about  20  miles  to  his 
home,  set  them  out,  and  never  lost  a 
bloom. 

With  a  temperature  of  98°  I  have 
raised  full-grown  Hybrid  Teas,  as  Rouge 
Mallerin,  Dorothy  James,  etc.,  from  a 
sunken  position  to  surface  level  without 
retarding  the  growth  or  bloom.  I  set 
out  plants  now  with  the  knuckle,  bottom 
side  just  about  level  with  the  surface. 
(Rose  plants  rarely  raise,  but  will  sink.) 

I  gave  Dr.  Dulaney  a  6-year-oId  New 
Dawn  along  about  the  first  of  May.  We 
trimmed  it  down  at  least  a  half  from  its 
10  to  12-foot  length.  It  was  a  job  to  dig 
it  out  and  break  the  taproot  (had  a 
knuckle  the  size  of  a  cow's  heart.)  Then 
Dr.  Dulaney  and  I  jammed  it  into  his 
car.  He  transplanted  it  in  his  garden  at 
Perryman  and  can  tell  you  of  its  vigorous 
growth  and  bloom.  At  this  time  he  gave 
me  a  Dr.  Huey,  about  4  feet  high  and 
covered  with  buds.  It  was  3  days  before 
I  could  set  it  out.  Every  bud  had 
withered.  Death  was  apparent.  I  hard 
pruned  it  and  fed  Bi  copiously  for  days. 
Every  short  cane  sprouted  a  wealth  of 
buds,  so  I  dug  it  up  and  transplanted  to 
the  base  of  a  pillar  in  the  front  yard.  It 
is  in  bloom  now. 

This  last  fall  I  pulled  a  Paul's  Scarlet 
Climber  out  from  under  a  neighbor's 
house  that  had  been  demolished  and 
transplanted  it  in  my  yard — simply  dug 
a  hole  and  set  it  in.  In  doing  this  the 
knuckle  broke  in  two  parts,  one  with  a 
single  cane,  so  I  dug  another  hole  and  set 
it  in.  I  have  the  big  one  now  twined  about 
a  pillar,  and  in  bloom.  Dr.  Dulaney  took 
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the  single-cane  specimen  and  reports  a 

splendid  plant.  .  ,       ., , 

I  have  one  plant  with  mildew;  it  is 
Sterling,  but  it  has  mildewed  ever  since 
I  have  had  it.  I  go  about  and  pick  off 
occasional  black-spotted  or  yellow  leaves 
and  have  sprayed  twice  for  aphids.  Most 
of  my  plants  are  sturdy,  tall  and  bushy. 
The  blooms,  enriched  from  mineral  se- 
cretions in  long  canes  and  abundant 
leaves,  have  come  forth  in  deep  colors, 
much  more  vivid  than  I  have  ever  been 
able  to  obtain  from  pruning.  I  have  not 
striven  for  large  Roses  nor  tall  plants.  I 
let  nature  work,  and,  seemingly,  it  does 
a  good  job.  There  is  a  2-foot  Topaz  in 
my  garden  with  133  blooms  and  buds  as 
I  write  this,  a  Smiles  with  63,  and  I  got 
tired  counting  full  blooms  on  Improved 
Lafayette  when  I  got  to  92. 

But   if   high-priced    firms   don't    quit 
sending    me    puny,    two-cane,    inferior 
plants  I'm  going  to  utter  a  prayer  and 
patronize  the  dime-a-dozen  boys.  Shame 
on  a  reputable  nursery  that  will  allow  a 
single  inferior  plant  to  reach  the  humblest 
buyer!     The    country    grocery    store    I 
attend  each  Saturday  sells  better   Rose 
plants  at  $1.20  a  half  dozen  than  the  ma- 
jority of  1941  plants  for  which  I  paid 
$1.50.  So  while  Dr.  Dulaney  experiments 
with  budded  plants  I  am  stringing  along 
with  own  roots.    I've  got  a  collection  of 
about  200  as  fine  as  you  ever  saw.    I  cut 
off  withered  blooms,  stuck  the  stem  m 
the  ground,  covered  with  a  glass  jar,  and 
in  8  months  I  have  had  blooms.    I  don't 
worry   about  cutting   off  first   buds  to 
stimulate  plant-growth.    Next  year  I'll 
have  plants  18  inches  or  more  in  height, 
healthy  and  vigorous. 

Most  of  my  plants  are  set  3  feet  apart 
on  a  lawn,  except  a  9-foot  bed  of  Poly- 
anthas.  They  are  mulched  with  rotted 
manure  and  fed  every  30  days.  (No 
manure  or  filth  next  year.)  I  cultivate 
as  required.  Grass  cutting  is  the  big  job. 
How  are  the  plants  set  out?  I  simply 
dig  a  hole,  throwing  out  rocks,  cinders, 
lime,  bricks,  broken  tile,  sand,  gravel 
(I've  dug  more  than  an  hour  on  a  single 
hole),  set  in  the  plant,  fill  with  clay  I 
have  taken  out,  mixed  with  vegetable 
garden  dirt,  poor  at  best,  water,  and  let 
it  go  at  that.    Of  course   I   keep  new 


plants  hilled  for  a  week  or  two,  then  re- 
move the  dirt  gradually,  invariably 
knocking  off  choice  buds. 

When  beginners  ask  me  how  to  grow 
Roses  I  tell  them  just  to  dig  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  set  them  in  properly,  fill,  give 
them  lots  of  water,  and  feed  regularly. 
The  continuous  health  of  the  plant  and 
beauty  of  bloom  is  a  matter  of  loving 

labor. 

Amateur  Rose-growers  are  getting  too 
serious  in  striving  for  perfection.    They 
scare  the  beginner  whose  backyard  gar- 
dening does  not  mix  with  college  research, 
including    soil-analysis.     The   successful 
growing  of  Roses  in  a  home-garden  is  not 
mysterious    nor    complicated.     Half   of 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  experts  are  a 
lot  of  balderdash.    I  have  living  proof 
in  my  garden — a  garden  on  a  Govern- 
ment  reservation,    in   the   yard  of  the 
quarters  in  which  my  family  and  I  live, 
where  soil  and  location  must  be  taken  as 
they   are,   with  landscaping  by  special 
permission    only,    even    to    a    weeping 
willow  tree  that  shades  the  choicest  plants. 
Strong  winds  sometimes  tear  off  blooms 
and  break  canes.  Some  Roses  are  planted 
under  trees,  some  get  no  sun,  some  get 
sun  all  day,   and   Jap  beetles   come  in 

swarms. 

Yet  I  have  Roses.— John  Kaiser,  Edge- 
wood,  Md.       ^_ 

In  Appreciation 

As  a  new  member  of  the  Society  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  how  really  thrilled  I  am 
with  my  membership.  I  started  a  few 
years  ago  with  a  few  cheap  little  Rose 
bushes  and  from  the  day  the  first  flower 
bloomed  I  have  had  a  great  desire  to 
grow  better  and  finer  Roses.  I  knew 
absolutely  nothing  about  Rose-growing, 
however,  seldom  came  in  contact  with 
anyone  else  who  grew  Roses.  I  gleaned 
what  I  could  from  catalogues  and  maga- 
zines, but  never  felt  that  I  was  learning 

very  much.  i    r  i 

Since  the  day  that  all  the  wondertul 
literature  from  the  American  Rose  Society 
arrived,  I  have  been  so  busy  reading  that 
I  have  hardly  taken  time  out  to  eat. 

My  sincere  thanks  and  very  deep 
appreciation.— Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mills, 
Wilton,  Conn. 
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Left  to  right — Rosette  Delizy,  Seedling  Sweetbrier  and  Souv.  de  Pierre  Netting. 

Potted  Roses  in  the  House 


I  cannot  write  a  proper  "article" 
about  growing  Roses  in  pots  because  I 
haven't  grown  them  in  any  orderly  way. 
But  here  are  a  few  notes  on  my  expe- 
riences, as  I  have  had  some  pot-grown 
Roses  for  years. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  in  the 
house  but  in  a  little  cool  lean-to  green- 
house opening  from  the  living-room.  I 
started  with  some  own-root  Teas  and 
such  slips  of  Hybrid  Teas  as  I  could 
root.  I've  found  the  common  Sweetbrier 
grows  easily  from  seed  and  I  usually  have 
a  few  seedhngs  of  that  in  tiny  pots.  As  my 
greenhouse  is  cool  (40°  or  below  at  night) 
and  gets  very  httle  winter  sun  because 
of  a  high  house  next  door,  conditions 
are  far  from  perfect.  I  believe  a  cool, 
sunny  south  or  east  window  in  a  house 
that  did  not  have  gas  would  produce  as 
good  results,  unless  the  air  were  too  dry. 


My  procedure  has  been  so  haphazard 
that  it  is  not  very  valuable  testimony. 
I  occasionally  root  a  slip  of  a  Hybrid 
Tea  by  the  old  rule  of  glass  fruit-jar, 
hope,  and  prayer!  Slips,  I  think,  root 
better  in  middle  or  late  summer  when 
the  warm  ground  and  cool  night  air  has 
somewhat  the  effect  of  bottom-heat  in  a 
propagating  bench.  I  have  rooted  slips 
in  the  house  by  putting  a  glass  jar  over 
a  slip  stuck  in  a  pot  of  soil  set  over  a 
heating  pipe.  I  have  rooted  Rose  slips 
with  geraniums  in  moist  sand — always 
by  accident,  I've  felt,  as  I  have  many 
more  failures  than  successes.  The  point 
is  that  I  feel  it  is  much  simpler  to  grow  a 
Rose  as  a  pot-plant  if  I  can  get  it  on  its 
own  roots. 

After  several  years  I  find  that  the 
survivors  are  Teas  or  Roses  whose  foliage 
shows  plenty  of  Tea  blood.    I  find  the 


A 


. 


old-fashioned  Tea  Rose  a  perfectly  charm- 
ing plant  with  healthy  foliage  and  grace- 
ful flowers— "the  lass  with  the  delicate 
air."  It  always  surprises  me  that  the 
small,  delicate  buds  can  develop  into 
such  heavy-petaled,  full  Roses.  One  of 
the  pleasures  of  growing  Roses  in  pots  is 
the  intimate  acquaintance  you  have 
with  the  plant  at  eye-level.  As  some  of 
my  plants  are  on  shelves  to  catch  the 
few  high  rays  of  winter  sunshine,  I  see 
them  from  an  angle  quite  different  from 
looking  down  at  the  outdoor  Rose-bed, 
and  become  more  familiar  with  the  foliage 
of  each  type  and  the  habits  of  new  growth 
of  the  individual  Roses.  It's  nice  to  have 
them  at  nose-level,  tool 

A  few  case  histories:  Of  the  clinibmg 
Roses  I've  tried,  two  have  survived: 
Climbing  Cramoisi  Superieur,  which  is 
as  close  to  an  everblooming  Rose  as  any 
I've  had,  and  the  peerless  Marechal 
Niel.  They  have  weathered  intense 
summer  heat  and  neglect,  and  such 
calamities  as  the  breaking-in  of  the  side 
of  the  greenhouse  when  a  November  gale 
at  10°  temperature  blew  on  them  all 
night.  They  were  in  pots  first,  then  in 
tubs,  and  now  are  in  the  rough  gravelly 
soil  of  the  plant-room  floor.  I  have  given 
away  sturdy  little  rooted  slips  of  these 
good  old  Roses.  The  old  plants  them- 
selves have  survived  so  much  unavoid- 
able neglect,  and  so  much  ignorance  on 
my  part,  that  I  am  sure  the  aristocratic 


old  Tea  blood  has  proved  noblesse  oblige. 

I  buy  small  own-root  Teas  which  al- 
most always  do  well  in  pots.  The  Lawran- 
ceanas  grew  and  bloomed  well  indoors, 
but  I  do  not  like  them  as  well  as  the 
Teas  and  they  were  very  prone  to  bugs 
and  bad  foliage.  I  should  like  to  try  more 
China  Roses  and  some  Australians  in- 
doors, but  my  space  is  too  limited. 

Rosette  Delizy,  a  Tea,  makes  a  beauti- 
ful pot-plant  and  is  very  free-blooming. 
Souvenir  de  Pierre  Notting  is  another 

favorite  Tea. 

I    use    ordinary    potting    soil,    liquid 
manure,    and   soot,    with   an   occasional 
dose  of  Vigoro  or  Clay's  Fertilizer.    I'm 
a  believer  in  fertilizing  from  the  top  when 
needed,  rather  than  starting  with  too  rich 
a  soil  mixture.     I   wonder   if  the  Teas 
really  are  quite  immune  to  black-spot, 
or  if  the  cold  greenhouse  discourages  it, 
for   I   have  very   little  trouble  with  it 
under  glass,  and  always  have  some  trace 
of  it  in  the  garden.    (Perhaps  the  own- 
root    Roses,  once  they  are  established, 
have  less  black-spot.    I'd  like  to  believe 
that,  for  I  like  own-root  Roses  theoreti- 
cally. But  own-root  Roses  from  nurseries 
almost  always   reach   me  covered  with 
black-spot.)     My   chief   foliage   trouble 
indoors  is  a  sort  of  chlorosis  which  may 
possibly  be  due  to  lack  of  sun  and  to 
over-watering  when  the  temperature  is 
low.— Mrs.  Harry  D.  Page,  Mason  City, 
Iowa, 


Devoniensis 
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There  is  a  Rose  forever  associated  in  my 
memory  with  my  childhood  days  because, 
as  Dr.  Nicolas  said  about  himself  and 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  I  almost 
"cut  my  teeth"  on  it.  Everybody  here 
calls  that  Rose  Rosa  Te  (Tea  Rose),  but 
it's  true  name  is  Devoniensis.  Several 
years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  garden  in 
this  little  town  without  at  least  one  plant 
of  Devoniensis,  in  bloom  most  of  the 
time,  and  cherished  by  all  because  of  its 
profusion  of  beautiful  creamy  white 
flowers  with  the  center  always  tinged  with 
blush  and  delightfully  fragrant. 

A  good   many  new    Roses,  some  with 


wonderful  colors,  have  been  introduced 
in  recent  years.  We  admire  them  greatly 
for  they  are  real  beauties.    But  that  not- 
withstanding,   we    continue    loving    and 
growing  Rosa  Te  just  as  in  bygone  days. 
And,  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary 
of  its  introduction  to  the  world,  I  have 
chosen  to  write  these  fe\y  lines  in  order  to 
show  my  love  and  devotion  for  this  Rose. 
My  father  once  said  that  if  there  was  a 
Caucasian  race  among  Roses,  Devoniensis 
would    certainly    belong    in    it. — Abel 
Gamero,  Dan/i,  Honduras,  C.  A,  (Devon- 
iensis can  be  had  from  Glen  Saint  Mary 
Nurseries  Co.,  Glen  Saint  Mary,  Florida.) 
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The  Rose-Rust  Problem 


IT  SEEMS  as  if  the  Rose-rust  situation 
is  becoming  more  serious  as  the  years 
roll  past.  The  fungus  is  spreading  out 
and  reaching  into  places  where,  in  the 
past,  it  was  unknown.  It  also  becomes 
more  ravishing  and  devastating  as  it 
becomes  more  firmly  established  in  the 
garden.  When  it  occurs  with  severity, 
as  has  been  the  case  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years  when,  due  to  the  mild 
winters,  the  Roses  carried  their  leaves 
throughout  the  year,  the  disease  largely 
offsets  the  excellent  growth  and  the 
floriferousness  which  would  otherwise 
reward  the  efforts  of  gardeners  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Serious  and  premature  defoliation  is 
the  outstanding  symptom  of  the  disease. 
The  orange-colored  pustules,  occurring 
on  the  undersides  of  the  leaves,  are  the 
fruiting  structures  of  the  fungus.  On 
first  appearance  the  damage  seems  tri- 
fling and  little  attention  is  paid;  but  as 
the  season  progresses  and  the  leaves 
start  to  drop  faster,  we  become  panicky. 
We  notice  that  the  plants  do  not  attain 
their  full  height,  neither  are  the  blooms 
exciting.  This  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
foliage  which  is  so  necessary  for  vigorous 
growth  and  consequent  bloom.  Couple 
this  situation  with  the  sight  of  plants 
denuded  of  foliage  and  as  bare  as  they 
are  in  winter.  We  then  try  all  sorts  of 
materials  that  are  supposed  to  cure  the 
trouble,  but  as  in  most  cases  they  prove 
worthless,  we  give  up  in  disgust. 

If  the  leaves  were  kept  off  the  plant 
and  off  the  ground,  we  would  be  doing 
something  toward  garden  sanitation 
which  would  lessen  the  build-up  of  the 
fungus  in  the  absence  of  preventive 
measures.  The  fungus  will  pass  the 
winters  in  our  gardens  in  the  old  leaves 
and  on  the  plants  in  the  ground.  If,  be- 
cause of  mild  weather,  the  leaves  remain 
alive  during  the  winter,  the  fungus 
continues  in  a  vegetative  state,  and  as 
the  spores  are  scattered  by  wind  and  rain 
the  fungus  may  continue  to  spread  from 
leaf  to  leaf.  I  do  not  believe  cold  weather 
will  check  the  disease,  and  I  have  ob- 
served bushes  in  a  lot  colder  winter 
climates  than  that  in  which  I  live  and 


there  was  more  severe  rust  infestation 
on  the  bushes  during  the  summer  months 
than  ever  showed  on  bushes  in  my  garden. 
This  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  fungus 
is  quite  tough  and  can  stand  considerable 
more  cold  than  the  mild  weather  that 
prevails  here. 

Information  on  Rose  rust  is  very 
meager,  but  it  has  been  proved  here 
that  the  fungus  is  more  sensitive  to  sul- 
phur sprays  than  to  copper  sprays.  Two 
practices  are  necessary  to  eradicate 
the  disease:  (1)  Strict  garden  sanita- 
tion which  means  to  rid  the  garden  of 
each  and  every  infected  leaf  from  the 
ground  and  the  bush  when  we  prune 
them  back  in  the  winter  and  keep  leaves 
from  the  ground  during  the  growing 
season.  Severe  pruning,  in  my  estimation, 
will  not  help  here  because  the  bushes  do 
not  go  fully  dormant  and  the  carbo- 
hydrate supply  remains  in  the  canes. 
When  we  cut  hard  we  rob  the  plant  of 
a  source  of  energy  that  is  most  necessary 
to  combat  the  disease.  (2)  Regular 
spraying.  I  have  tried  most  all  of  the 
advertised  materials  that  are  supposed 
to  cure  rust,  but  the  only  remedy  I  have 
found  is  Fungisul-S,  a  sulphur-paste 
manufactured  by  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  Naugatuck  Chemical  Di- 
vision of  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  and  recom- 
mended to  me  by  Dr.  Massey.  The  ma- 
terial was  used  weekly  commencing 
April  7,  1941,  with  intermittent  spray- 
ings between  rains  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  It  was  applied — one  pound 
of  Fungisul-S  to  75  gallons  of  water, 
1  quart  of  CPO  soap  added  as  a 
spreader  and  at  times  3  ounces  of  Casco 
glue  to  make  it  stick  on  with  more 
tenacity  (I  found  the  glue  was  not 
necessary  here.)  I  tried  Grasselli  and 
other  types  of  spreaders  on  some  groups 
of  bushes,  but  they  all  seemed  too  hard 
on  the  foliage.  In  the  absence  of  a  better 
spreader  the  CPO  soap  will  have  to 
suffice. 

This  combination  of  Fungisul-S  and 
CPO  has  gotten  rid  of  the  rust,  say  99.99%. 
Dr.  Massey  said  that  I  should  be  able 
to  rid  the  garden  of  it  in  about  two  years; 
however,  it  was  accomplished  in  a  year. 


Now  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  rust 
was  not  prevalent  in  the  locality  this 
year.  Let  me  say  now  that  it  was  the 
worst  yet.  Many  people  who  had  never 
noticed  it  before  were  very  much  con- 
cerned with  it  this  year.  ^ 

The  material  is  inexpensive  {6dc  per 
pound  F.O.B.  Naugatuck,  Conn.),  and 
a  pound  of  it  goes  a  long  way  in  a  small 

garden.  .  •     i  c  • 

I  know  a  party  using  Fungisul-b  m  a 
locality  where  the  summer  temperature 
goes  well  into  the  90's,  but  no  burning 
is  experienced.  In  my  own  case  the 
temperature  from  mid-June  through  July, 
August  and  mid-September  remains 
around  60  degrees  during  the  daytime 
and  it  is  damp  and  foggy.    Still  it  has 


worked  for  me  under  low  temperatures. 
It  seems  to  work  well  under  both  ex- 
tremes.   It  seems  the  finer  the  sulphur 
is  ground  the  more  effective  the  results. 
Wettable    sulphur    is    nowhere    near    as 
effective  as  the  Fungisul-S  due  to  the 
different  degree  of  fineness.    I  have  tried 
wettable  sulphur,   but  as  you  use  con- 
siderable more  of  it  the  discolored  foliage 
is   objectionable.    The   Fungisul-S  does 
leave  a  powdery-like  deposit  on  the  leaves 
that  have  heavy  veins,  but  it  is  not  so 
objectionable  as  other  forms  of  sulphur. 
It  beats  the  golden  color  of  the  rust-cov- 
ered leaves— while  they  hang  on.    This 
way   you   may  have  foliage  and  bloorns 
where  otherwise  you  have  neither.— G.  F. 
McDoNOUGH,  San  Francisco,  CaliJ. 


Rose  Culture  in  Western  North  Carolina 

Paper    ead  by  G.  Westhrook  Murphy,  Asbeville,  N,  C    at  Round  Table,  Annual  Meeting, 
^  ^  Washington,  D.  C,  September  19,  1941 


ROSE  enthusiasts  of  the  Appalachian 
Mountain  Country,  especially  those 
of  us  who  live  in  western  North  Carolina, 
feel  that  we  are  most  fortunate  in  our 
soil  and  in  our  climate.  A  clay  soil,  not 
too  heavv,  a  topography  conducive  to 
good  drainage,  long  bright  days  with  the 
temperature  rarely  over  90  degrees,  very 
cool  nights  and  an  adequate  rainfall, 
with  the  heaviest  precipitation  in  July 
and  August,  are  all  distinct  advantages, 
yet  we  certainly  do  have  our  share  of 
Rose  troubles. 

In  the  few  minutes  allotted  to  me  1 
shall  give  our  immediate  reactions  to 
some  of  those  controversial  issues  which 
provide  such  a  happy  source  of  never- 
ending  argument  for  all  rosarians. 

(1)  We  believe  in  positive  drainage  and 
the  incorporation  of  much  organic  matter 
and  plant-food  in  beds  which  have  been 
deeplv  prepared. 

(2)'^Warm  weather  in  January  or 
February  usually  forces  new  growth  which 
is  totally  killed  by  late  freezes.  The 
resulting  mortality  among  fall-set  plants 
often  is  as  high  as  50  per  cent.  For  that 
reason  we  plant  in  the  spring. 

(3)  We    believe    that    intelligent    ier- 


tilization  comes  through  soil  chemistry 
and  that  soil  analyses  pay  for  themselves 
in  the  saving  of  fertilizers. 

(4)  We  are  convinced  that  pH  control 
is  most  important  and  now  believe  that  a 
reaction  of  pH  53  is  the  optimum  one  for 

our  Roses.  .  . 

(5)  We  believe  that  the  timely  appli- 
cation of  fungicides  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  the  material  used.  This 
year,  having  properly  used  a  dust  of  talc, 
sulphur  and  copper,  not  one  black-spot 
lesion  has  been  seen  on  the  seventeen 
hundred  Roses  under  my  care. 

(6)  We  know  that  midge  can  be  most 
destructive  but  have  found  that  a  one- 
inch  mulch  of  tobacco  dust  entirely 
covering  the  beds  does  give  reasonable 

control. 

(7)  We  consider  thrip  the  most  ag- 
gravating of  our  Rose  insect  pests  but 
have  been  able  to  control  it  with  sprays 
of  tartar  emetic  and  brown  sugar. 

(8)  We  feel  that  a  mulch  of  peat  moss, 
pine  needles  or  thoroughly  rotted  saw- 
dust, applied  about  July  1  and  com- 
pletely removed  after  all  leaves  are 
down  in  the  fall,  serves  several  vital 
functions:  (1)  It  conserves  moisture;  (2) 
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it  lowers  the  soil  temperature;  (3)  most 
important  of  all  it  serves  as  an  apron 
to  keep  infected  leaves  out  of  the  soil 
and  is  probably  the  most  vital  single 
factor  in  the  control  of  fungous  diseases. 

(9)  Having  carried  out  pruning  ex- 
periments this  year  with  750  plants 
carefully  controlled  as  to  variety  and 
location,  we  shall  next  year  take  the 
middle  course  and  prune  to  18  inches. 
We  are  opposed  to  fall  pruning  with  its 
loss  of  sugar  which  would  otherwise  be 
stored  in  the  roots  for  the  next  year's 
growth. 

(10)  We  have  been  convinced  by 
several  years  of  trial  that  the  loss  of 
sterns  and  foliage  from  heavy  flower 
cutting  can  be  as  devastating  as  severe 
defoliation  from  black-spot  and  is  often 
responsible  for  rapid  plant  deteriora- 
tion. It  is  our  custom,  therefore,  to  re- 
move only  the  faded  blooms  and  then 
just  above  the  topmost  leaves. 

Keeping  in  mind  these  ten  cultural 
practices,  our  Rose  plants  bloom  con- 
stantly from  May  until  October.    Over 


a  period  of  five  years  they  have  not  de- 
teriorated but  have  increased  in  vigor 
and  productiveness  and  the  quality  of 
flower  has  compared  not  too  unfavor- 
ably with  those  wonderful  Roses  grown 
in  the  far  Northwest.  And  yet,  my  clos- 
ing comment  is  this.  Probably  the  best 
Hybrid  Tea  Roses  in  our  community  are 
in  an  obscure  city  park.  Several  years 
ago  they  were  set  3  feet  apart  in  beds 
which  were  not  especially  prepared. 
Their  only  fertilization  has  been  a 
liberal  covering  of  "strawy"  animal 
manure  applied  in  the  fall.  The  soil  has 
never  been  analyzed  and  they  have 
been  neither  sprayed  nor  dusted.  They 
have  never  had  a  summer  mulch  and 
the  old  leaves  have  never  been  removed. 
In  the  fall  they  have  been  heavily 
pruned  and  the  flowers  have  been  regu- 
larly cut  with  long  stems,  thus  violating 
every  one  of  my  ten  points.  The  only 
remarkable  thing  in  their  care  is  that 
the  fall  coverings  of  animal  manure  put 
over  them  came  from  the  elephant  house 
at  the  zoo. 


Roses  in  New  Hampshire 


I  am  a  grower  of  Roses  in  a  small  way 
just  for  the  kick  I  get  out  of  it,  and  this 
year  there  have  been  plenty  of  kicks,  for 
from  the  middle  of  June  until  now  there 
has  never  been  a  day  I  have  not  had 
Roses  in  the  house. 

Some  years  ago  I  started  out  in  a  sort 
of  hit-or-miss  way  on  Roses  and  most  of 
them  never  lived  the  second  year.  Three 
years  ago  I  started  on  a  gradually  ex- 
panding Rose-bed,  which  will  eventually 
hold  perhaps  100  Roses,  and  tried  to  make 
use  of  the  mistakes  I  and  others  had 
made. 

First  I  planted  15  Roses  in  the  fall. 
For  protection  for  the  winter  I  use  a 
fme-mesh  wire  collar  12  inches  high 
filled  with  dirt.  I  do  not  fill  this  up  en- 
tirely at  first  but  wait  until  the  ground 
is  thoroughly  frozen.  Finally,  when  the 
collar  is  fully  filled,  I  put  over  evergreen 
boughs  and,  if  we  get  an  early  snow, 
shovel  snow  over  the  boughs. 

In  the  summer  I  prepare  an  extension 
of  the  bed  for  15  to  20  more  Roses,  digging 


out  all  the  earth  to  18  inches.  In  the 
bottom  put  a  layer  of  inverted  sod  and 
then  half  and  half  old  cow-manure  and 
loam.  The  top  5  to  6  inches  is  good  loam 
with  bonemeal  mixed  in. 

I  fix  this  bed  two  to  three  months  be- 
fore the  autumn  planting-time.  For 
variety,  I  use  a  few  of  the  outstanding 
kinds  that  have  done  best  for  me  the 
previous  year,  and  for  the  remainder 
some  of  the  best  new  ones  and  others  I 
have  seen. 

So  far  my  outstanding  Roses  have  been 
Margaret  McGredy,  Lily  Pons  (although 
this  balls  badly  sometimes),  McGredy*s 
Sunset,  Sterling,  President  Macia  and 
Etoile  de  Hollande.  Margaret  McGredy 
is  the  most  apt  to  mildew,  but  I  get  very 
good  control  with  Tri-Ogen. 

I  can't  see  why  anyone  plants  Anne 
Vanderbilt  or  Break  o'Day.  With  me, 
both  have  weak,  poor  growth,  and  the 
poorest  flowers  I  have  ever  seen  in  a 
Rose. — ^Francis  R.  Parker,  Fitzwilliam, 
N.H. 
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Wintering  Roses  in  Vermont 


I  AM  just  completing  my  seventh  year 
of  Rose-growing  and  am  quite  certain 
that  my  Roses  make  a  better  display  each 
year.    Because  of  this  improvement  in 
display   and   my   increasing   interest   in 
Roses,  my  pleasures  and  joys  have  in- 
creased proportionately.    Fortunately,  I 
joined  the  American  Rose  Society  before 
planting  any  Roses.    Doubtless,  I  saved 
myself  many  disappointments  and  many 
dollars  by  writing  to  Dr.  McFarland  for 
advice  before  starting  a  garden.  The  good 
doctor  steered  me  away  from  department 
store  Roses  and  gave  me  many  other  tips 
that  have  meant  much  to  me.  Dr.  Massey 
has  sent  me  many  long  and  interesting 
letters  in  answer  to  my  questions,^  and 
always  invited  me  to  "come  again"  if  I 
found  more  trouble.   Mr.  Hatton  and  his 
predecessor,  Mr.  Stevens,  also  helped  me 

a  great  deal.  ^ 

My  readers  will  probably  say.  His 
problems,  if  any,  must  have  been  simple 
and  quickly  solved,"  but  such  was  not  the 
case,  for  my  winter  losses  for  four  years 
were  close  to  30  per  cent.  (My  original 
garden  had  250  Hybrid  Teas.)  I  read 
about  winter  care  and  talked  it  at  every 
opportunity.  Some  of  my  readers  will, 
no  doubt,  recall  the  many  questions  I 
asked  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  at  Brooklyn  two  or 
three  years  ago.  I  left  that  meeting 
determined  that  I  had  to  solve  my  own 
problem,  and  at  last  it  seems  to  have 
been  solved.  Last  winter  I  lost  two  Roses 
and  the  winter  before  only  three. 

Mrs.  Foote  gave  me  something  to  think 
about  at  the  Brooklyn  meeting  when  she 
unhesitatingly  told  me  that  my  problem 
was  not  one  of  "winter-kill."  Mr.  Everett 
Piester,  of  Elizabeth  Park,  also  gave  me  a 
tip  that  has  helped.  He  told  me  to  wrap 
each  Rose  in  newspaper  before  mounding 
with  soil.  There  was  one  more  question 
in  my  mind— the  matter  of  drainage— 
and  I  am  convinced  that  that  was  very 
important  and  really  meant  much  of  the 
diff'erence  between  heavy  winter  loss  and 
almost  none.  My  soil  is  entirely  sand. 
That,  together  with  the  fact  that  I  put 
6  inches  of  small  stones  36  inches  deep  in 


my  beds,  made  me  feel  that  I  did  not 
have  a  drainage  problem,  but  now  I  think 
I  did  have  one. 

My  garden,  66  feet  long  and  22  feet 
wide,  is  nearly  as  level  as  a  billiard  table. 
It  is  at  the  foot  of  a  fairly  steep  incline. 
There  was  a  grade  of  1  foot  in  the  width 
of  my  garden  (1  foot  in  22).   This  grade 
extends  for  a  distance  of  200  feet,  which 
means  that  all  the  water  from  spring 
rains,   melting  snow  and  ice  from  that 
area  found  its  way  to  my  Rose-garden. 
Much  of  it  stayed  there  under  my  winter 
covering  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Though 
there    never   were   any    pools    of   water 
visible,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  my 
Roses  were  much  too  wet  for  two  or  three 
weeks.     When    uncovering   in    spring    I 
always  found  the  bark  soft  and  mushy. 
I  could  have  stripped  it  with  my  thumb 
and   forefinger   without   much   pressure. 
There  was  also  considerable  splitting  of 
the  bark,  and  the  soil  used  in  mounding 
was  always  very  wet.    My  winter  pro- 
tection procedure  was  to  tie  the  canes 
together,    mound    each    bush    about    12 
inches  with  soil  brought  into  the  garden 
for  that  purpose,  and  after  Christnias  the 
beds  were  covered  completely  with  boughs 
cut  from   unsold  Christmas  trees.    My 
present   procedure   is   to   tie   the   canes 
together,   then   tie   a   whole    newspaper 
or   two— of  at   least   a   dozen   sheets— 
around    each    bush,    leaving    the    paper 
open  at  the  top  for  air.    When  this  is 
finished  a  trench  4  feet  wide,  70  feet  long 
and  4  feet  deep  is  dug  east  of  the  garden. 
Most  of  this  soil  is  used  for  mounding 
the  bushes.   The  water  that  used  to  run 
into    the    garden    now    drops    into    the 
trench,  and  I  feel  certain  the  trench  has 
helped  a  great  deal  in  solving  my  problem. 
Now  for  the  newspapers.    Last  winter 
I  left  one  bed  of  30  Roses  unprotected  by 
papers.     Two   sturdy   Roses   from  that 
bed  were  lost,  while  175  others,  covered 
by  papers,  came  through  100  per  cent. 
Before  using  the  papers  field  mice  did 
some  damage,  but  I  haven't  seen  a  cane 
damaged  by  mice  since  using  paper.    1 
still  use  pine  boughs  after  Christmas.    I 
now  uncover  my  Roses  earlier  than  tor- 
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merly,  removing  the  pine  boughs  as  soon 
as  they  can  be  freed  from  the  ice,  which 
is  usually  the  last  few  days  of  March. 
Early   in  April  the  soil   is  removed   as 
rapidly  as  it  thaws.    I  leave  the  papers 
on  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  but 
gradually  open  them  at  the  top  to  let  in 
air  and  sunlight.    Someone  asked  if  the 
papers    didn't    disintegrate    during    the 
winter  because  of  rain  and  wind.    That 
part  of  the  newspaper  covered  by  soil  is 
quite  wet  on  the  outside  when  the  soil  is 
removed,    but   the    few    papers    I    have 
examined  on  the  inside  have  not  been 
very  wet.   Above  the  mounds  the  papers 
are  quite  dry  and  in  practically  the  same 
condition  as  when  put  on  in  December. 
Last  winter  I  trenched  96  roses  in  a  4-foot 
pit.    They  all  came  through  the  winter 
nicely,    but,    of  course,    bloomed    about 
two  weeks  later  than  those  left  undis- 
turbed. 

The  onlv  other  trouble  I  have  had  in 


growing  Roses  is  the  Rose  chafer.  I  actually 
have  millions  of  them.  I  have  never  had 
black-spot  until  this  year.  I  have  used 
Tri-Ogen,  and  until  this  year  I  used  it 
very  faithfully.  This  summer  I  did  not 
spray  regularly  and  I  had  considerable 
black-spot.  I  have  observed,  though,  that 
a  new  bed  of  96  Hybrid  Teas  two  years 
old  is  practically  free  from  black-spot. 
This  leads  me  to  believe  that  a  complete 
change  of  the  upper  inch  or  two  of  soil 
every  few  years  is  advisable.  This  pro- 
cedure might  also  relieve  the  Rose  bug 
problem  somewhat,  though  developing 
a  wingless  variety  would  be  much  more 
effective. 

I  am  writing  this  article  with  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  of  some  value  to  other 
neophytes,  and  because  advice  has  been 
so  readily  passed  along  to  me,  I  feel  that 
I  should  give  freely  of  any  experience  that 
I  have  gained. — Peter  P.  Lawlor,  M.D., 
Burlington,  Vt. 
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Super''  Roses  in  Connecticut 


"Super  Rose  Bushes"  is  a  pretentious 
designation  that  suggests  an  imaginative 
promoter.  Skeptical,  but  curious,  I  put 
them  to  the  acid  test  by  planting  Raffers 
Super  Rose  bushes  in  New  England. 

At  Hartford,  Conn.,  Super  bushes  of 
Treasure  Island  for  the  entire  season  of 
1941  have  outgrown  and  outbloomed 
and  outdone  from  every  angle  of  Rose 
excellence  all  other  Roses  in  my  garden 
of  over  400  bushes  of  80  varieties  of 
modern  Hybrid  Teas. 

The  dormant  bushes  were  received 
from  California  in  March,  1941,  while 
winter  lingered  here.  Potted  up  in  8-inch 
pots  and  protected  in  the  cool  sweet  pea 
house  of  a  local  florist,  they  were  quickly 
in  grov^i:h.  Late  in  April,  while  planting 
dormant  eastern-grown  Roses  outdoors, 
the  California  bushes,  already  in  full 
growth  and  ready  to  bloom,  were  hard- 
ened ofl*  for  two  weeks  and  planted  out 
about  May  10.  They  showed  some 
shock  and  no  new  growth  for  several 
weeks.  I  was  disappointed  and  was  pre- 
pared to  discard  them. 

Late  in  June  I  was  delighted  when  these 


Super  bushes  showed  remarkable  vigor, 
sending  up  many  shoots,  all  strong  and 
straight  and  each  topped  by  a  strong  bud 
well  above  the  foliage.  Ever  since  then 
these  bushes  have  been  in  full  growth 
and  practically  constant  bloom — a  wealth 
of  long,  sturdy,  single  stems  bearing  ex- 
hibition Roses  of  splendid  substance, 
perfect  form,  and  exquisite  coloring. 
Not  even  during  the  beetle-infested  days 
of  mid-August  did  they  stop.  They 
slowed  down,  of  course,  and  I  had  to 
divide  with  the  Japanese  enemy. 

Now,  in  mid-September,  Treasure  Is- 
land is  distinctly  showing  its  superiority 
in  increased  fall  growth  and  bloom.  Cooler 
nights  have  materially  deepened  the  color. 

How  these  Super  Rose  Bushes  w  ill 
winter  in  this  relatively  severe  climate, 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  am  not  unduly 
apprehensive. 

Treasure  Island  is  most  like  Comtesse 
Vandal  but  far  from  identical.  Its  color- 
ing is  deeper — very  much  deeper — ^in 
cool  weather.  The  texture  of  the  petals 
is  firmer  and  the  remarkable  stems  are 
much  longer  and  stronger. 


I  do  not  know  the  method  of  pro- 
duction, and  this  is  my  first  experience 
with  Odorata  as  an  understock,  but  1 
do  know  that  more  Super  Rose  Bushes 
will  be  planted  confidently  in  my  garden 

next  spring. 

I  cannot  understand  why  some  enter- 
prising eastern  Rose-grower  has  not  pro- 
duced Super  Rose  Bushes  acclimated  and 
timed  to  the  eastern  growing  season.  The 
plants  were  sent  to  me  at  the  fag  end  ot 


the  California  shipping  season  and  re- 
ceived two  months  too  early  for  outdoor 
planting,  but  I  am  well  repaid  for  my 
trouble  in  growing  California  Super 
Roses  in  my  New  England  garden. 

Super  Rose  Bushes  are  truly  worthy 
of  the  name.  They  climax  my  years  of 
Rose-growing  as  a  Simon-pure  amateur. 

I  have  proved  the  pudding  by  chewing 
the  string.— Louis  G.  Julihn,  West 
Hartjordy  Conn. 


Ontario  Notes 


This  year  I  have  enjoyed  the  best  Rose 
bloom  that  I  have  had  in  the  past  twenty 
years  and  my  Rose  bushes  are  still  lull  ot 
bloom.    I  have  been  experimenting  w'lth 
different  kinds  of  bushes  and  find  that 
the  McGredy  varieties  in  particular  re- 
quire   heavy    feeding    and    do    best    on 
medium  to  light  soil,  and  I  can  get  better 
results  on   medium  to  light  soil  on  90 
per  cent  of  the  varieties  providing  I  teed 
them  well  and  give  them  plenty  of  water 
during  the  month  of  July.   I  have  found  a 
4-8-12  fertilizer  very  good  for  growth, 
blooms,  and  a  preventive  for  black-spot.^ 
In  regard  to  depth  of  planting,  I  don  t 
believe  that  any  standard  of  depth   is 
advisable  for  all  bushes.   There  are  a  lot 
of  varieties  that,  if  the  union  is  planted  I 
inches  below  the  ground,  will  grow  roots 


from  the  tops  and  go  on  their  own.  From 
such  bushes  I  seem  to  get  better  results 
than  where  the  union  is  about  level  with 
the  ground.  Then,  again,  there  are  other 
varieties  that  give  best  results  when 
planted   with   the    bud    level    with   the 

ground.  ^    .        ^  .         , 

Now,  in  regard  to  brier.  I  have  been 
importing  quite  a  few  bushes  from  Great 
Britain,  particularly  new  varieties,  and  1 
have  found  that  in  most  cases  those  on 
Canina  hold  the  color  better  and  they 
are  not  affected  as  much  by  seasonal 
conditions  as  those  on  Multiflora. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  etlorts  ot 
all  the  officers  of  the  American  Rose 
Society,  also  the  advice  this  Society  makes 
available  to  a  lover  of  Roses.— G.  b. 
Raymond,  Waterloo,  Ont. 


Rose  Notes  from  Quebec 


Up  North  this  was  the  finest  summer 
on  record,  warm  sunny  weather  beginning 
in  late  April  and  continuing,  with  the 
exception  of  a  cold,  wet  August,  right 
up  to  the  present  days  of  cool  autumn. 

The  earth  was  in  good  condition  to 
plant  May  5,  considerably  earlier  than 
the  usual  24th,  result— a  good  showing 
of  Roses  before  the  end  of  June.  1  his 
exceedingly  hot,  dry,  early  period  had 
its  disadvantages  due  to  large  forest 
fires  in  close  proximity.  The  village 
authorities  cautioned  us  about  the  use  ot 
water;  in  fact,  the  use  of  mechanical  de- 
vices for  watering  was  forbidden.  And 
this  on  a  hilly  countryside  where  every 


fleeting  cloud  seems  to  have  a  rainy 
lining.  Frequent  hoeing  and  application 
of  dampened  peat-moss  helped  us  over 
this  difficult  period.  t     i    • 

The  aphis  arrived  but  found  their 
happy  hunting-grounds  to  be  m  bad 
odor,  the  most  persistent  of  them  re- 
maining only  to  be  caught  in  daily 
"thumb  and  finger"  raids. 

As  the  season  was  so  dry  there  seemed 
no  necessity  for  constant  dusting  or 
spraying.  How  could  the  rose  leaves 
breathe  through  that  disfiguring  cover- 
age in  the  torrid  sun  of  this  July?  Wood 
ashes  hoed  in  and  tobacco  dust  scattered 
around  the  base  of  the  plants  may  have 
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helped  in  preventing  black-spot  and 
various  insect  invasions.  Anyway,  there 
was  no  black-spot  in  this  Rose-garden. 

Up  here,  Roses  seem  to  have  a  con- 
trary way  of  acting.  There  is  Carillon 
which  does  not  defoliate,  the  Pernetianas 
that  do  not  black-spot,  and  Mrs.  Pierre 
S.  du  Pont  which  for  me  is  the  strongest 
and  hardiest  of  the  French  Roses — I  have 
four  bushes  of  this  Rose  from  three 
different  nurseries  and  each  plant  is 
vigorous  with  lots  of  deep  yellow  bloom. 
Bushes  that  ordinarily  grow  2  feet  high 
reach  4  to  5  feet  in  my  garden.  I  would 
like  to  grow  The  Doctor,  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained here,  to  see  how  it  would  perform 
for  me. 

1  notice  in  the  September-October 
Magazine,  Dr.  McFarland  mentions  The 
Doctor  opening  into  superb  flat  flowers. 
I  have  found  Mme.  Cochet-Cochet  to 
have  similar  traits  in  my  garden,  its 
large  petals,  a  sort  of  ruffled  satin, 
coppery  pink  color,  opening  flat  like  a 
huge  poppy.    It  is  a  very  beautiful  Rose. 

Today  is  very  cold,  the  frost  on  the 
ground  almost  an  inch  thick,  snow- 
flurries  warn  us  winter  is  just  around 
the  corner — ^still  there  are  blooms  here 
and    there.     But    now   we    must    begin 


trenching  them — not  all  of  them.  Why 
1  should  dig  up  and  trench  them  when  I 
can  use  snow,  best  insulator  in  the  world, 
seems  to  many  to  make  no  sense.  To 
me  trenching  is  like  an  insurance  policy. 
The  Roses  come  out  so  beautifully  each 
spring,  rested  and  ready  to  give  of  their 
utmost.  This  plan  certainly  is  the  sav- 
ing of  the  smaller  and  weaker  bushes. 
One  plant  of  Hector  Deane  was  left  in 
the  ground  last  autumn,  merely  hilled 
up,  no  manure,  no  leaves,  and  in  a  most 
exposed  position  facing  northwest  winds 
off"  the  lake.  The  long  canes,  5  feet  high, 
were  winter-killed  for  about  2  feet,  but 
the  rest  started  in  leaf  quite  early  and 
made  better  growth  than  the  ones 
trenched.  The  deeply  planted  Roses  came 
through  the  winter  without  mishap. 
With  these  trenched  Roses  should  we 
consider  replanting  a  beginning?  Or 
should  the  Roses  be  treated  as  old  fellows 
and  receive  their  dose  of  fertilizer?  With 
plants  growing  as  mine  do,  I  do  need  to 
be  very  careful  with  fertilizer. 

It  is  such  a  delight,  thus  talking  about 
our  own  Roses,  we  do  not  know  when  to 
call  a  halt,  do  we? — -(Mrs.  J.  J.)  Mary 
A.  Gallagher,  St.  Gabriel  de  Brandon, 
Que.,  (October  23,  1941.) 


The  Biography  of  a  Rose  Bug 


A  Rose  Show  in  Tidewater  Virginia 


At  the  Tidewater  Rose  Society  show, 
held  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  October  4,  the 
American  Rose  Society  Silver  Medal 
Certificate  was  won  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Old, 
of  Lynnhaven,  with  a  bloom  of  Editor 
McFarland;  and  the  two  Bronze  Medal 
Certificates  of  the  Society  went  to 
Ernest  Smith  with  an  Edith  Nellie 
Perkins,  and  to  Mrs.  A.  L.  Pass  with  a 
Prau  Karl  Druschki.  These  three  Roses 
were  judged  the  best,  second  best,  and 
third  best  Roses  in  the  show. 

The  Misses  Hill,  of  Sea  Breeze  Parm, 
Lynnhaven,  presented  in  a  non-competi- 
tive class  an  educational  exhibit  of  an 
unusually  large  number  of  varieties  of 
Roses  grown  on  their  farm.  This  was 
considered  the  most  outstanding  exhibit 
of  the  show. 

Blue  Ribbons  in  arrangement  classes 


were  won  by  Mrs.  H.  Blount  Hunter  of 
the  Tidewater  Rose  Society,  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Poyner  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Ethridge  of  the 
Colonial  Place  Garden  Club. 

Prederic  Huette,  president  of  the  Rose 
Society  and  superintendent  of  city  parks, 
exhibited  an  attractive  display  of  various 
kinds  of  Roses  arranged  with  African 
violets,  abelia,  and  greens  all  grown  at 
the  city  park. 

Several  vases  of  Roses  were  exhibited 
by  commercial  growers. 

An  interesting  educational  exhibit  was 
two  arrangements  of  "Cycle  of  Roses," 
showing  buds,  flowers,  and  Rose  hips, 
cleverly  arranged  so  as  to  make  attractive 
decorations. 

There  was  a  long  list  of  classes  in  which 
competition  was  keen. — Mrs.  Frank  L. 
Delpino,  General  Chairman  of  Show. 


I 
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AFTER  many  years  of  settling  up 
L  and  settling  down,  my  wife,  daughter 
and  myself  landed  in  Seattle,  a  city 
noted  for  its  wonderful  flower  gardens, 
where  we  bought  a  good-sized  lot  and  a 
home.  This  was  way  back  in  1921. 

Not  knowing  so  very  much  about 
Roses,  and  with  a  desire  for  a  good  Rose- 
garden,  I  got  in  contact  with  an  expert 
rosarian  who  made  a  business  of  budding 
and  growing  his  own  Roses.  Those  I 
secured  from  him  did  wonderfully  well. 
However,  I  expect  it  was  the  soil,  for  I 
did  nothing,  as  far  as  feeding  goes,  to 
help  them  along.  From  then  on  if  one 
of  my  Rose  bushes  failed  to  do  well  I 
simply  pulled  it  out  and  planted  another 

in  its  place. 

This  I  relate  because  it  has  quite  a 
bearing  on  what  could  be  done  toward 
interesting  and  securing  more  members 
by  the  diff'erent   Rose  societies  around 
the  country.    The  party  from  whom  I 
bought  my  Roses  was  a  member  of  the 
Seattle  Rose  Society,  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man, but  he  never  suggested  I  join  the 
Society;  in  fact,  he  never  mentioned  it 
to  me.  Why,  I  do  not  know.    However, 
if  he  had,  no  doubt  many  years  ago  I 
would  have  joined  our  local  Rose  society 
and  he  would  have  been  much  better  off 
as    I    should   have   bought   many   more 
Roses  from  him,  as  you  will  see  later  on. 
It   was   not   until   the    spring   of   1939 
that  my  wife  suggested  I  join  the  Seattle 
Rose   Society,    so  in   February   of  that 
year  I  attended  one  of  their  meetings. 
The  question  of  fertilizing  came  up  and 
there  was  quite  a  debate;  they  didn't 
all  think  alike.  The  subject  of  best  Roses 
to   plant    also    came    up,    all   of  which 
greatly  interested  me.    Any  way,  that 
evening  I  became  a  member.    I  should 
have    become    a    member   many,    many 
years  ago  if  someone  had  just  suggested 

it  to  me! 

Almost  immediately  I  ordered  Hose 
catalogues  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  I  went  after  Roses  in  a  big  way! 
When  the  catalogues  arrived  I  spent 
several  evenings  selecting  the  most  beauti- 
fully pictured  Roses.  You  know  how  it 
goes  with  Rose  gardeners!  They  pick  the 


Rose  most  beautifully  depicted  and  with 
the    most    outlandish    description — that 
is  until  they  learn  better.   Very  shortly 
the  plants  arrived  and  I  began  planting. 
Because   I    had   heard   so   much   about 
feeding  at  that  meeting,   I  started  out 
doing  a  good  job  of  it — so  good  that  when 
some  of  the  members  took  a  look  at  my 
Rose-garden  they  said  they  had  never 
seen  so  many  blooms!    My  Roses  were 
certainly  going  to  town.    Then  in  July 
the  leaves  started  to  fall  off— just  an- 
other case  of  overfeeding  newly  planted 
Roses— so   having  heard  this  could   be 
stopped  by  using  sulphate  of  iron  I,  of 
course,  gave  them  plenty!   What  a  mess 
I  made  of  it!    I  had  over-fed  them  and, 
like  a  human  being,  they  just  couldn't 
take  it.  Another  thing,  I  had  hardly  two 
plants  of  a  kind,  not  enough  to  make  a 
good    showing    of    anything.     Blooms? 
Yes,  I  had  plenty,  but  they  opened  like 
popcorn  over  a  hot  fire— just  a  lot  of 
fading  beauties.   However,  I  had  learned 
my  lesson. 

That  winter  I  began  to  study  about 
Roses.  I  read  all  the  American  Rose 
Annuals  I  could  secure.  Considerable 
time  was  spent  reading  Rose  books  se- 
cured from  the  public  library,  others  I 
bought  at  the  book-stores  and  second- 
hand stores.  I  really  began  to  catch  up 
and  learn  things  about  Roses.  I  spent 
many  an  enjoyable  evening  reading 
this  literature. 

That  January  (we  seldom  have  a 
freeze  out  here)  I  started  to  make  over 
my  Rose-beds,  adding  several  new  ones. 
These  were  6  feet  wide  and  25  feet  long, 
in  order  to  be  easily  accessible  from  the 
lawns  along  the  sides.  In  these  I  mixed 
rich  loam  with  close  to  one-half  peat- 
moss along  with  quite  a  bit  of  well-broken 
blue  clay.  Through  these  nine  beds  I 
laid  3-inch  porous  red  brick  tiles  with 
small  pieces  of  heavy  galvanized  tm 
laid  over  the  upper  side  of  the  joints, 
preventing  dirt  from  falling  through, 
also  allowing  water  to  drain  out  between 
connections  where  tile  were  set  next  to 
each  other.  Top  of  tile  was  set  so  it  was 
just  8  inches  below  surface  of  the  Rose- 
bed.    At  each  end  of  the  line  of  tile  an 
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elbow  was  placed  so  one  end  protruded 
above  the  ground,  into  which,  for  water- 
ing, I  could  place  the  lawn  hose.  I  find 
it  better  to  water  often  rather  than  only 
once  in  a  while,  for  it  helps  to  keep  the 
soil  from  completely  drying  out.  This 
method  also  takes  less  water. 

In  February  I  began  ordering  Roses  all 
over  again.  I  never  ordered  less  than 
three  of  a  kind,  in  some  instances  six. 
This  time  I  avoided  buying  latest  models. 
Pictures  meant  nothing  to  me  nor  fancy 
descriptions.  I  had  learned  my  lesson. 
I  went  around  visiting  the  gardens  of 
experienced  Rose-gardeners,  making  no- 
tations of  what  they  considered  the  best 
exhibition  as  well  as  decorative  Roses. 
By  doing  so  I  made  no  mistake  and  at 
last  when  I  had  my  Roses  planted  I  had 
a  real  Rose-garden. 

Now  I  was  all  set  to  give  some  of  the 
old  timers  a  run  for  their  money  at  the 
coming  annual  Seattle  Rose  Show,  at 
least  I  thought  I  was.  How  little  I  knew 
about  winning  at  a  Rose  show!  I  found 
out  about  that  later.  Because  of  my 
interest  they  had  put  me  on  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and,  being  a  publicity  man, 
I  induced  them  to  hold  the  coming  show 
downtown  instead  of  out  at  Woodland 
Park  where  it  had  been  held  for  many 
years  with  admission  free.  It  was  rather 
difficult  to  get  them  to  make  the  change, 
especially  to  charge  twenty-five  cents 
admission.  Finally  they  agreed  and  in 
1940,  the  show  was  held  in  the  Spanish 
Ball  Room,  Olympic  Hotel,  where  it 
turned  out  to  be  such  a  success  it  was 
again  held  there  last  June. 

Finally  the  big  day  arrived.  The  June, 
1940,  Show  was  at  hand,  to  be  held  in  a 
gorgeous  setting  with  great,  tapestry- 
draped,  gothic-shaped  windows,  immense 
glass  chandeliers  overhead,  amplified 
with  powerful  indirect  lighting,  in  a 
perfectly  air-conditioned  room  to  keep 
the  blooms  in  excellent  condition,  and 
with  over  100  linen-covered  tables  on 
which  to  place  the  Rose  blooms.  Never 
was  there  a  better  setting  for  a  Rose 
show,  and  how  easily  it  was  all  handled  I 
The  tables  were  all  set  and  arranged  by 


the  hotel.  There  was  the  handy  pantry 
room  where  blooms  could  be  arranged 
and  vases  filled  with  water.  Small  four- 
wheel  trucks  were  available  to  move  the 
vases  into  the  showroom,  and  the  hotel 
cleaned  up  after  the  show  was  over. 

Early  in  the  morning — -along  about 
4  A.M. — -my  wife  and  I  were  out  in  our 
Rose-garden  cutting  blooms  and  placing 
them  up  to  their  necks  in  pails  of  water. 
Arriving  at  the  showroom  about  six,  it 
didn't  take  us  long  to  decide,  from  what 
we  observed,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
the  Robinson  family  to  stick  to  the 
"Novice"  section  if  we  expected  to  win 
any  prizes,  for  never  had  we  seen  such 
wonderful  Roses.  A  blue  ribbon  isn't 
indicative  of  anything  except  it  is  just  a 
first  prize,  and  so  next  day  we  got  our  ego 
up  by  showing  our  next-door  neighbor  our 
ribbons,  of  course  not  telling  them  we  only 
entered  in  the  "Novice"  class! 

It's  like  going  fishing — ^next  time  you'll 
do  better.  Now  we  were  headed  for  the 
1941  show.  This  time  I  felt  I'll  surely  do 
better.  Where  there  is  no  ambition 
there  is  no  progress.  However,  I'm  still 
trying  to  figure  out  why,  at  this  show,  I 
didn't  mop  up.  Maybe  I  didn't  use 
enough  manure.  I  think  that  was  it. 
Next  year  I'll  give  'em  plenty! 

Fact  of  the  matter  is  I  don't  care  so 
much  about  winning,  still  I  really  would 
like  to  show  these  oldtimers  a  thing  or 
two.  I  haven't  given  up  hope.  But  I 
did  enjoy  seeing  the  Society  change  over 
their  former  method,  bringing  the  shows 
right  down  in  the  center  of  the  business 
district,  charging  admission  and  making 
it  a  financial  success  during  both  1940 
and  1941  so  that  each  following  year  a 
better  and  better  show  will  be  held. 

But  what  I  would  like  to  know  is  why 
that  party  I  bought  my  Roses  from  way 
back  in  1921  never  asked  me  to  join  the 
Seattle  Rose  Society.  Think  of  all  the 
fun  I  have  missed. 

So,  in  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  that 
you  invite  your  friends  who  have,  even  a 
little  Rose-garden,  to  join  your  local  Rose 
society. — Gale  S.  Robinson,  Seattle, 
Wash, 
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Fred  H.  Howard  Honored 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Rose  Society,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
September  19-20,  1941,  Mr.  Fred  H. 
Howard,  President  of  Howard  &  Smith, 
Montebello,  Calif.,  was  awarded  the 
American  Rose  Society  Gold  Medal  for 
his  outstanding  work  in  hybridizing  and 
introducing  new  varieties  of  Roses. 

Mr.  Howard  has  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  Roses  resulting  from  thirty 
years  of  continuous  crossbreeding  work 
done  by  himself: 

Los  Angeles J^}^ 

Miss  Lolita  Armour J^|o 

Mrs.  S.  K.  Rindge }918 

William  F.  Dreer J920 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan 1922 

EI  Dorado }923 

Josephine  Thomas Ycnl 

Mrs.  Lovell  Swisher }^20 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Thom }926 

Miss  Rowena  Thom J^2/ 

Theresa  Morley }^2« 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Eisele }^3i 

Mrs.  Mabel  V.  Socha |^^^ 

Glowing  Carmine Iq^a 

Peaches  and  Cream J^J^ 

Pink  Dawn }^^5 

Improved  Lafayette J^^^ 

Fluffy  Ruffles }935 

Carrie  Jacobs  Bond J^^J 

Crown  of  Jewels  (Little  Beauty) jy^o 

Springtime }^|^ 

Crown  of  Gold J937 

Mrs.  Georgia  Chobe J^^/ 

Poinsettia ]hin 

The  Doctor 1937 

Contrast Iciio 

Wm  Rogers.  938 

Indian  Summer,  CI J^^^ 

Tango 193« 

Mrs  P.  J.  Howard,  CI 1939 

Major  Shelley J93y 

^"'^g^^^y \hlo 

Apricot  Queen ;^7X 

California {940 

Heart's  Desire |94i 

Santa  Anita }9^1 

Gold  Rush,  CI 1941 


Tri-City  Men's  Rose  and 
Garden  Club 

The  Tri-City  Men's  Rose  and  Garden 
Club,  with  headquarters  at  Davenport, 
Iowa,  got  ofF  to  a  flying  start  a  few  weeks 
ago  with  29  charter  members. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
study,  foster  and  encourage  Rose  culture 
in  any  practicable  way,  mutual  helpful- 
ness in  general  gardening,  and  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  in  meetings.  The  or- 
ganization is  open  to  all  men  interested 
in  Rose  culture. 

Dr.  A.  A.  Flagman,  of  Davenport, 
Iowa,  was  elected  President,  and  S.  W. 
Sanford  of  Davenport,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  Both  are  members  of  the 
American  Rose  Society. 

After  canvassing  a  number  of  American 
Rose  Society  members  in  Iowa,  Dr. 
Plagman  found  the  following  Roses  to  be 
favorites  in  his  state. 

Reds:        Etoile  de  HoIIande 
Crimson  Glory 
Christopher  Stone 

Pinks:      Editor  McFarland 

Mme.  Cochet-Cochet 

Souv.  de  Mme.  C.  Chambard 

Gloaming 

W  bites:     Mme.  Jules  Bouche 
Snowbird 

Yellows:  Soeur  Therese 
Golden  Dawn 
Eclipse 

Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont 
Mrs.  Erskine  Pembroke  Thom. 

Bicolors:  Condesa  de  S^stago 
Mrs.  Sam  McGredy 
Duquesa  de  Penaranda 
President  Herbert  Hoover 
Comtesse  Vandal 


GIVE  MEMBERSHIPS 
FOR  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 
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An  Easterner  Goes  West 


Vitamin  Bi  Up  to  Date 


In  the  July-August  issue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Magazine  there  is  a  short 
article  by  G.  F.  McDonough  regarding 
the  conditions  we  people  in  the  East  have 
to  contend  with  in  growing  Roses.  His  con- 
tribution opens  up  a  subject  of  interest 
to  the  eastern  Rose-grower. 

Until  about  ten  years  ago  very  few 
people    in    Virginia    made    any    special 
effort  to  grow  Roses.    For  some  reason 
it    seemed    generally    understood    that 
Roses  would  not  thrive  in  Virginia  and 
probably  other  eastern  states,  and  very 
few  gardens  contained  any  Roses  at  all. 
I   took  up  Rose-growing  about  eight 
years   ago,  only  to   experience  one  dis- 
appointment after  another.  After  two  or 
three  years  of  failure  I  joined  the  Ameri- 
can   Rose   Society   and    with   its   many 
helps    failure    was    turned  into  success. 
I  say  success  because  the  300  Roses  in 
our  garden  are  just  as  fine  plants  as  one 
will  find  anywhere  in  the  good  old  U.S.A. 
This  is  chiefly  the  result  of  careful  se- 
lection of  those  varieties  suited  to  local 
conditions.    I  believe  that  50%  of  one's 
success  depends  on  selecting  plants  suited 
to  local  conditions. 

In  August,  1939,  I  took  a  trip  to  the 
West  Coast.  Much  of  my  time  was  spent 
studying  various  Rose  plantings  in  Cali- 
fornia   and    other    southwestern    states. 
Out  West  I  had  seen  many  plants  thriv- 
ing that  do  not  thrive  in  the  East.    I 
therefore  determined  to  (1)  find  out  what 
plants  will  reach  as  near  perfection  as 
possible    for    me;    (2)  get    rid    of  those 
plants  that  would  not  grow  for  me  and 
replace  with  ones  that  will.  We  have  been 
told  time  and  again  how  to  start  a  Rose- 
garden,  employing  those  essentials  such 
as    selecting   a    suitable    location,    good 
drainage,  proper  soil-conditions  and  the 
kind  of  plant-food  to  use,  and  in  follow- 
ing these  fundamentals,  plus  using  some 
good  common  sense,  I  believe  good  Roses 
can  be  grown  in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
I  am  going  to  venture  and  say  that 
many  of  us  in  Virginia  and  other  eastern 
states  are  now  growing  just  as  fine  Roses 
as  one  will  find  anywhere  out  West.    In 
fact,  we  have  at  least  one  real  advantage 
over  the  westerner,  and  that  is  we  don't 


have    to    contend    with    mildew.     Our 
chief  concern  is  black-spot,  and  that  is 
not  as  hard  to  control  as  some  think  it 
is.   With  me  it  is  no  problem  at  all,  and 
I  do  not  say  this  in  a  boastful  way.  This 
past  July  I  journeyed  west  again  and 
visited  Oregon  and   Washington  where 
I  did  see  many  plantings  badly  infested 
with    both    black-spot    and    mildew.     I 
visited    Roy    Hennessey    at    Hillsboro, 
near  Portland,  and  he  is  an  exception  to 
the  above.    Mr.  Hennessey  has  some  of 
the  finest  plants  I  have  ever  seen,  and  is 
doubtless    contributing    much    towards 
improving  the  Rose.  Another  exception 
is   the    Lanibert   Gardens   at    Portland. 
Anyone  visiting  in  Oregon  will  miss  a 
real  treat  should  he  fail  to  take  the  time 
and  go  through  both  of  these  places  and 
see  at  first  hand  just  what  Roses  look  like 
when  at  their  best. 

We  in  the  East  are  younger  at  this 
game  of  growing  Roses  than  you  western- 
ers are,  but  give  us  a  few  more  years  and 
we  may  be  able  to  show  you  how  to  grow 
real  Roses.— O.  H.  Whitten,  Farmville, 
Va. 


Protection  for  Show  Blooms 

Five  cent  (maybe  more  now)  pie-tins, 

mailed  upside  down  to  the  ends  of  assorted 

lengths  of  broom  handles  or  1  by  1-inch 

sticks,  make  the  best  kind  of  rain  and 

hail  protection  for  your  exhibition  Roses. 

I  find  it  best  to  drive  the  nail  as  close  to 

the  outer  edge  of  the  flat  base  of  the  tin 

as  possible.    This  makes  it  possible  to 

place  the  pie-tin  directly  over  the  Rose 

without    having    the    supporting    stick 

touch  the  bloom.    The  other  end  of  the 

stick,  if  a  little   pointed,  can   be  easily 

stuck  into  the  Rose-bed,  holding  the  plate 

firmly  a  few  inches  above  the  bloom.  You 

will   find   that   quite   an   assortment   of 

lengths  is  necessary,  and  with  a  lot  of 

them  in  place  the   Rose-beds  acquire  a 

peculiar  appearance,  especially  when  the 

tins    are    new    and    shiny.     Ambitious 

growers  could  paint  the  tins  a  blending 

green  color,  but  rust  will  soon  reduce  the 

shminess  and  make  them  inconspicuous.— 

Norman  W.  Brunswig,  Chehalis,  Wash. 
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From  the  beginning  of  its  active  rela- 
tion to  the  amateur  Rose-grower,  more 
than  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  American 
Rose  Society  has  stood  for  the  plain 
truth  about  Rose  practices,  both  in  the 
trade  and  out  of  the  trade  which  supplies 
the  material  for  Rose  advance.  The 
American  Rose  Annual  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  not  only  the  tradesmen  but  their 
customers  to  the  necessity  for  better 
digging,  better  packing,  better  shipping 
methods,  and  it  is  but  the  truth  to  say 
that  the  methods  of  handling  roses  have 
been  revolutionized  in  consequence,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  retailer  and  the  cus- 
tomer alike.  When  newspapers  made 
some  weird  suggestions  as  to  the  gro\ying 
of  Roses  in  water,  it  was  the  American 
Rose  Annual  which  produced  from  the 
originator  of  the  plan,  in  1932,  the  exact 
facts  upon  which  intelligent  investigation 
and  efl'ort  has  proceeded. 

In  the  1941  Annual,  on  page  87,  was 
published  an  article  on  "The  Present 
Status  of  Vitamin  Bi,"  which  certainly 
debunked  the  claims  of  those  who  were 
sure  that  Vitamin  B,  would  grow  Roses 
on  the  side  of  a  house— or  on  the  back  of 
a  dog,  for  that  matter! 

Now  comes  the  last  word,  or  at  least 
a  new  word,  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  P.  W. 
Zimmerman,  the  careful  worker  at  the 
Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Re- 
search in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  who  first 
studied  the  claims  that  had  been  made. 
The  letter,  which  brings  the  matter  right 
down  to  date,  is  herewith  presented  for 
the  information  of  our  members: 

Dear  Mr.  McFarland: 

Since  I  made  a  summary  of  the  present  status 
of  Vitamin  Bi  for  your  1941  Rose  Annual,  1  have 
received  a  large  number  of  comments,  mostly 
favorable,  a  few  unfavorable.  In  reporting  to 
the  Western  Section  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Dr.  James 
Bonner,  who  was  the  originator  of  the  idea  and 
the  center  of  attraction  for  the  Better  Homes 
^  Gardens  article,  presented  a  paper  which  ap- 
parently completely  denied  any  value  of  vitamin 
B.  for  practical  purposes.  In  making  a  summary 
statement  of  the  talk.  Dr.  Van  Overbeek  stated 
somewhat  as  follows:  "Dr.  James  Bonner  refuted 
the  popular  idea  that  vitamin  B,  had  value  for 
horticultural  practice.  ^^    vt      o 

A  bulletin  of  June,  1940,  Volume  29,  No.  2, 
State  of  California  Department  of  Agriculture, 


Sacramento,  refuted  the  claims  made  for  vitamin 
Bi  and  showed  how  the  sale  of  and  the  claims 
made  in  California  represented  a  misdemeanor. 
For  example,  the  bulletin  states: 

*'As  a  whole  it  is  believed  not  proved 
that  the  artificial  addition  of  vitamin  B^ 
will  produce  beneficial  effect  on  plants, 
but  there  are  exceptions. 

"The  question  of  adding  vitamin  B, 
to  commercial  fertilizers  needs  a  great 
deal  of  research  before  it  is  undertaken." 

There  are  still  a  few  companies  selling  vitamin 
Bi  and  I  believe  that  the  well-known  commercial 
product  called  Transplantone  has  vitamin  Bi  m 
It.  However,  the  scientists  in  general  have 
completely  discredited  vitamin    Bi  for  practical 

^"'^'"'^-  -J.  H.  McF. 


PHILIP  BREITMEYER 

Philip  Breitmeyer,  former  mayor  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Detroit  on  Saturday,  Novembers,  1941, 
after  an  illness  of  several  years.  He  wns 
77  years  old. 

In  addition  to  having  been  mayor  ol 
the  city,  he  had  also  served  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Parks  and  Boulevards  and  con- 
tributed much  toward  beautifying  Detroit. 

Mr.  Breitmeyer  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  floral  business,  and  became  Presi- 
dent of  John  Breitmeyer's  Sons.  He  was 
President  of  the  Michigan  Cut  Flower 
Exchange,  and  of  the  P.  F.  Reuss  Co.,  the 
Breitmeyer  Nursery,  and  the  Broadway 

Market.  ^      .  ,  r     l 

He  had  served  as  President  ol  the 
Society  of  American  Florists,  the  Detroit 
Rose  Society,  the  Carnation  Society,  and 
the  Florists'  Telegraph  Delivery,  and 
had  been  a  Life  Member  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  since  1921. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow,  the  tormer 
Katherine  Grass,  a  son  Harry  of  Detroit, 
and  a  daughter  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Wright  oi 
Rockwood,  Mich.""DAVip  B.  Watson, 
President,  Detroit  Rose  Society. 

The  year's  at  the  Spring 
And  day's  at  the  morn; 
Morning's  at  seven; 
The  hill-side's  dew-pearled: 
The  lark's  on  the  wing: 
The  snail's  on  the  thorn: 
God's  in  his  heaven 
All  is  right  with  the  world. 

— Robert  Browning 
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A  School  for  Judging  Roses 

Last  autumn  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Seattle  Rose  Society  received  a 
letter  from  W.  L.  Richardson,  one  of  our 
older  members,  suggesting  that  our  So- 
ciety conduct  a  school  for  judging  Roses, 
and  that  the  judges  for  our  next  show  be 
selected  from  our  own  members  showing 
the  most  proficiency  in  these  classes. 
After  considerable  discussion  the  sug- 
gestion was  adopted. 

The  next  May,  after  the  Roses  were  in 
bloom,  two  sessions  of  judging  instruction 
were  held  at  the  gardens  of  Harry  Smith. 
Roses  were  gathered  at  random,  good  and 
not  so  good,  and  brought  to  a  judging 
table.  Decorative  and  exhibition  Roses 
were  judged  separately.  American  Rose 
Society  score  cards  had  been  provided, 
and  after  defects  had  been  pointed  out 
and  some  of  the  Roses  had  been  eliminated 
by  vote,  the  remainder  were  scored 
against  each  other  by  every  member  of 
the  class  and  their  score  card  signed. 
These  score  cards  were  then  examined 
by  the  instructor  and  those  which  ap- 
peared to  be  out  of  line  were  corrected 
and  the  reasons  given.  While  some  mem- 
bers scored  higher  than  others,  the  net 
results  were  very  satisfactory,  the  best 
Rose  being  chosen  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  class. 

The  attendance  at  these  classes  was 
very  gratifying — ^more  than  twenty-five 
members  were  given  instruction.  Those 
attending  were  very  enthusiastic  about 
these  classes.  They  said  they  had  learned 
not  only  how  to  judge  Roses,  but  many  of 
them  had  for  the  first  time  discovered 
just  what  to  look  for  in  a  good  Rose  and 
were  therefore  better  able  to  stage  their 
own  exhibits. 

For  our  Spring  Show,  nearly  all  of  our 
judges  were  chosen  from  these  students. 
Individuals  were  not  allowed  to  judge 
classes  in  which  they  were  exhibiting. 

The  whole  idea  worked  out  very 
satisfactorily.  We  never  had  less  criticism 
of  the  judging.  It  created  a  lot  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm,  and  after  all,  that  is 
what  makes  a  Rose  society  successful. — 
Herbert  C.  Moss,  Presidenty  Seattle 
Rose  Society y  Seattle y  Wash. 


Contest  for  the  Most  Beautiful 
Rose  of  France 

In  spite  of  the  war  we  learn  that  the 
contest  for  the  Most  Beautiful  Rose  of 
France,  held  annually  at  Lyon,  France, 
was  held  Thursday,  June  12,  1941. 

Awards  were  as  follows: 

First  Prize  Gold  Medal 
Mme.  Guimet 

Originator,  M.  Colombier,  Macon  (Saone-et- 
Loire). 

Second  Prize  Silver  Medal 
Mme.  Laforest 
Originator,  M.  Jean  Gaujard,  Feyzin  (Isere). 

First  Certificate  of  Merit 
J.  B.  Meilland 
Originator,  M.  Fr.  Meilland,  Tassiu  (Rhone). 

Second  Certificate  oj  Merit 
Madeleine  Madinier 
Originator,  M.  Chambard 
Introducer,  M.  Orard,  Venissieux  (Rhone). 
Blanche  Mallerin 

Originator,    M.    Ch.    Mallerin,    Ingenieur    a 
Varces  (Isere). 

The  Special  Prize  for  the  most  fragrant  Rose  was 
not  awarded. 


We  Wish  Him  Success 

Prof.  W.  L.  Ayres,  who  has  been  the 
author  of  this  Society's  *The  Best  Ten 
Roses  of  the  Past  Ten  Years"  in  the 
American  Rose  Magazine,  has  left  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  is  now  with 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Prof. 
Ayres  has  sold  his  Ann  Arbor  Rose-garden 
and  is  at  present  roseless.  However,  his 
1941  "Proof  of  the  Pudding"  reports  will 
be  in  the  1942  Annual,  and  we  hope  he  gets 
another  Rose-garden  started  promptly. 

R .  M.  S.  Queen  Mary  Wins  Again 

Over  250,(X)0  people  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  Harry  Smith's  gorgeous 
bloom  of  R.  M.  S.  Queen  Mary  at  the 
Western  Washington  Fair  at  Puyallup, 
Wash.,  September  18,  19  and  20,  1941, 
wearing  a  blue  ribbon  as  the  best  Rose  in 
the  show. 

American  Rose  Society  members  should 
feel  proud  of  this  award,  as  Mr.  Smith 
will  be  a  Trustee  of  the  Society  next  year. 


"Rose  Petals'' 

The  Seattle  Rose  Society,  October,  1941 
THE  PROGRAM 

1.   A  Round  Kobin     Varieties  1  C:an   Thorouf^hly 

Recommend.  . 

^     Preparation  of  Rose-Beds  tor   F^all   Plantmg. 

George  Schnellhardt. 
].   Wnir  Rose  Problem      Information  Please! 

Members  are  urged  to  bring  In  their 
best    blooms   for   the   display    that    wil 
crown  six   months  of  solid   Rose  season! 
What  other  garden  flower  can  equal  the 
Rose  for  continuous  performance? 

Hou  well  I  know  what  1  mean  to  do 

When   the  long  dark  autumn   evenings  e(.me.- 

Bl<()VVNIN(. 

One  of  the  real  Interests  of  Rose-lovers 
is  the  joy  secured  throuj^h  studying  the 
new     catalogues,     recalling     last     year's 
triumphs  or  the  reasons  why  we  failed; 
those  new  Roses  which  one  must  ha\  e  even 
though  the  family  goes  hungry.   Why  not 
treat  yourself  to  the  offer  of  the  American 
Rose    Society    to    send    you    the    annual 
publication  of  that  great  society  of  Rose- 
lovers,   together   with   the  six    magazine 
issues  for  both  1^)41    and   1M42  for  only 
$5.00.     T'is    also    true    that    our    local 
socletv  has  a  lending  library  and  helpful 
Rose  books  are  to  be  had  at  the  public 
libraries.     Let's    read    about    Roses   this 
winter    as    an    antidote    to    current    un- 
happiness    so    the    long    dark    evenings 
will    be    filled    with    enjoyment    that    is 
rosewise.    Bring  a  friend     and  attend-  - 
a  happy  i.'nc\.     Eahl  W  illiam   Bfnbow, 
Secretary. 

Label  Your  Roses 

On  going  down  niv  garden  path 

I  saw  two  roses  kissing; 
The  one  it  was  the  Duchess  of 

The  other  word  was  missing! 

I  swore  I'd  tell  the  Duke  of 
And  went  to  find  his  Grace; 

But  lo!  he  too  was  well  engaged 
In  a  very  shady  place! 

I  turned  my  head  and  walked  away, 

Then  allthe  labels  read; 
But  never,  never  will  I  say 

Who  occupied  each  bed! 

T.  G.  \\.  lliNsi.ow 


A  Philosopher's  Pruning  Policy 

This    year     1     ha\e    conducted     some 
experiments  to   pro\e  to   mv   own   satis- 
faction the  relative  merits  of  "whacking" 
and    not    "whacking."     1    think    I    have 
jjroved    nothing   bevond    the    well-under- 
stood  fact  that  you   must   prune  hard   li 
vou  want  quality  and  not  so  hard  if  you 
want  quantity.     It  is  perfectly  true  that 
if  you  want  a  high  count  of  good  Kosesyou 
must   leave  on  all   sound   wood  that   the 
roots    will    bear;    if   you    want    beautiful 
Roses  for  cutting  with  long  strong  stems 
and  keeping  quality,  vou  have  slmplv  g(»t 
to  "whack"  whether  \ou   like  it   or  not. 
These  are  my  conclusions  and,  as  lar  as 
1  can  see,  they  are  In  harmony  with  the 
reports   of   both    the    whackers   and    the 
slackers.  As  for  me,  give  me  choke  Koses 
or  give  me  dandelions.    1  want  no  shower 
of  Koses  of  tubercular  aspect  and  shoe- 
string necks.    1  want  Hoses  that  are  truly 
queens  of  the  llower  world  or  I  want  none. 
1  .  G.  Ji  LiHN,  Hartjord,  Gmn. 

Hybrid  Perpetuals 

In  enclosing  reports  for  the  "Prool  ol 
the  Pudding"  my  onlv  regret  is  that  most 
of  them  are  not  as  free  as  the  older 
varieties,  and  in  some  cases  they  need 
cvtra  care  to  make  them  bloom.  So  lar 
none  of  the  new  varieties  produce  as  manv 
blooms  as  R<^d  Radiance,  Mme.  Leon 
Pain,  Miss  Cynthia  Forde,  and  a  host  ol 
older  varieties. 

My  chief  interest  is  m  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, and  1  ha\e  added  137  new 
bushes  in  ^  varieties  this  fall.  I  now  have 
about  550  Roses,  including  125  varieties  ol 
I  Ivbrld  Perpetuals. 

The  garden  will  be  open  Irom  June  10 
to  October  15,  and  members  of  the 
American  Rose  Socletv  will  be  welcome.  - 
llowAHD  J.  TiNMK,  I  I  (J-  Hchrou  Alt.. 
Addison,  Conn. 

Seal  Cut  Cane  Ends 

"Tree  Seal"  on  all  near-the-ground  cuts, 
on  new  plants  before  planting,  and  on  all 
large  cuts  is  a  must  in  my  garden. 

1  am  sure  lots  of  trouble  begins  on  the 
new  plants  if  all  cuts  are  not  sealed.  - 
Mald  li.  ScKL  HON,  Pttaluma,  Calij. 
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riu'  Strrc'tarv  has  a  supply  of  the  following  Rose  books  for  sale  at  priees  gi\en 


"Roses  of  the  World  in  Color,"  2% 
pages,  265  illustrations  in  eolor, 
.1.  Iloraee  Mel'arlancI    .         .  .^3.75 

"Old  Roses,  "Mrs.  F.  L.  Keavs  .    .     3.00 

"Modern     Roses     II,"     j.     Iloraee 
MeFarland.  (Si. 00  under  publish- 
er's priee,  whieh  is  $5.00.)     .    .    .     4.00 

"The  Rose  Manual,"  J.  II.  Nieolas     2.50 


I'A  Rose  Odyssey,"  J.  M.  Nieolas.  $2.50 

"Climbing  Roses,"  G.  A.  Stevens  .  2.00 
"I  low  To  Grow  Roses,"  .MeFarland 

and  Pyle 1.00 

"A  \'ear  in  the  Rose  Garden,"  J.  M. 

Nieolas 1.00 

"A  Book  About  Roses,"  Dean  Hole  1.25 

These  prices  are  for  books  mailed  postpaid. 


Our  Christmas  Bargain 

For  the  month  of  December  the  Trustees  have  authorized  the  publications  of 
1941  (Annual  and  Magazines)  and  a  1942  membership  for  $5.00,  really  a  saving 

of  $2.00.  1-  V  ,  jr  B 

Where  could  one  find  a  nicer  Christmas  present  for  a  Rose-loving  friend? 
Any  non-member  can  take  advantage  of  this  bargain.  Tell  your  Rose-growing 
acquaintances  about  it  and  help  to  increase  our  membership  for  1942. 

Use  this  as  a  Christmas  present  or  to  get  a  netv  member  this  month 


SPECIAL  MEMBERSHIP 

Secketarv,  American  Rose  Society,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

I   enclose  $5.00  for  vvliicli  please  send  the  1941  publications   (Annual  and 
Magazines),  and  enroll  as  a  member  for  1942. 


N 


a  me 


Add 


ress 


Make  checks  jmyahle  to  the  American  Rose  Society 


— ' 


s 


ECRETARY,  American  Rose  Society,  Harrisburg,  Pa 
Herewith  my  dues  for  1942,  as  checked  below: 


□  Annual 

$3.50 

for  which  I  enclose  $. 
Name. . 


□  3  Years 

$10.00 


□  Sustaining 
$10.00 


□  Life 
$60.00 


Addres. 


fj_ 


Make  checks  payable  to  the  American  Rose  Society 


■■■u> 


'  >/ 


J 


^\i 


January  -  February,  1942 


lUi.AL  L!3R 


\"^NV  Jr\\ 


'fr-^       Ediiedhy 
^    J.  Horace  MeFarland 

and  R.  Marion  Hatton 


mn 


VOL.  IV— No.  7 

The  EARLY  1942 

Annual! 

THIS  new  Annual  has  30  or  more  great 
rose  papers  from  live  rosarians,  even  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  ought  to  help 
our  members  to  get  new  members. 

The  new  ''Proof  of  the  Pudding*'  is  the 
best  ever,  and  that  astonishing  Cumulative 
Tabular  Summary  is  repeated  for  your  con- 
venience and  buying  comfort. 

Inside,  read  about  the  new  Cumulative 
(1916-1941)  Index.   You  need  it! 


Va 


Jf(U^>^?n^^J^ 


^^  ^k:§^\ 


uWisKedty  The  American  Rose  Society,  Hamsturg,  Pa 

15  <  a  copy  -$1.50  a  year 
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Your  1942  Dues? 

Several  hundred  of  you  have  already 
paid  your  1942  dues,  for  which  your 
Secretary  is  grateful,  and  before  mailing 
bills  I  am  asking  those  who  have  not 
paid  their  dues  to  please  do  so  and  save 
this  office  the  labor  and  expense  of  making 
out  and  sending  bills. 

Annual  dues  are  $3.50.  Receipt  for 
your  dues  will  be  your  membership  card, 
and  with  the  card  will  be  an  application 
blank  which  I  hope  you  will  use  to  secure 
a  new  member.  — R.M.H. 

Rose  Chafers  Again 

In  the  July-August  Magazine,  Dr. 
Lawlor,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  asked  for 
a  method  of  control  for  rose  chafers. 
So  far  only  two  members  have  replied. 
Aren*t  any  more  of  our  members  bothered 
by  rose  bugs?  If  so,  what  do  you  do 
about  them? 

^ye  want  to  print  replies  in  an  early 
spring  issue  so  the  information  will  be 
useful  in  1942  gardens. 

"Proof  of  the  Pudding" 
Summary 

The  Summary  of  the  "Proof  of  the 
Pudding"  in  the  September-October 
American  Rose  Magazine,  in  my  opinion, 
is  worth  more  to  a  busy  rose-lover  than 
the  cost  of  two  or  three  years'  dues  to 
our  Society  and  is  of  untold  benefit  to 
us  all.  —J.  B.  Lewis,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


The  1942  Annual  Meeting 

The  1942  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  will  be  held  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  May  14,  15,  and  16, 
1942,  with  the  Knoxville  Rose  Society 
as  host. 

As  this  will  be  the  only  meeting  of  the 
Society  during  1942,  it  is  hoped  that  all 
who  can  will  plan  to  attend.  Here  will 
be  a  chance  to  forget  our  troubles  for 
three  days,  just  look  at,  think  of,  and 
talk  about  roses  in  this  friendly  Ten- 
nessee city. 

Details  of  the  meeting  will  appear  in 
the  March- April  Magazine. 

Roses  in  War-Time 

Dr.  A.  W.  Drinkard,  Director  of  the 
Virginia  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Blacksburg,  Va.,  told  the  members  of 
the  Roanoke  Rose  Society,  at  their 
annual  meeting  recently,  that  while 
vegetables  and  fruits  constitute  the 
primary  concern  of  people  in  general  in 
times  like  the  present,  people  need  an 
outlet  and  benefit  from  recreation.  He 
suggested  that  rose-growing  can  well 
qualify  as  a  means  to  "forget  the  world's 
cares^and  troubles  for  a  few  hours  at  a 
time"  and  the  result  will  be  tangible  and 
beautiful. 

The  John  Cook  Medal 

Dr.  W.  E.  Lammerts  has  been  awarded 
the  John  Cook  Medal  for  his  seedling 
rose,  Charlotte  Armstrong,  as  the  Best 
American  Garden  Rose  introduced  within 
the  past  three  years. 

OCTOBER  31 

Adieu,  endearing  blossoms  of  the  year; 
Your  stricken  leaves  are  blackened  where  they 
froze; 

And  yet  behold  within  that  covert  dear 
The  sweetest  of  you  all— a  budded  rose. 

— Claude  T.  Barnes, 

fi-om  "The  Wending  Year" 

English  Rose  Annuals  for  Sale 

We  have  extra  volumes  of  the  English 
Rose  Annual  for  years  1910  to  1924  in- 
clusive, 1928-29-30,  and  1937-38.  Any- 
one  interested?  -R.M.H. 


Bordeaux  Mixture 


J 


Sixty  years  ago,  Millardet,  a  French 
scientist,  discovered  the  value  of  a  mix- 
ture of  copper  sulphate  and  lime  for  the 
protection  of  plants  against  disease.  This 
mixture,  called  "bordeaux  mixture  be- 
cause the  experimental  work  was  done 
near  Bordeaux,  France,  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  on  certain  crops,  notably  grapes 
and  potatoes,  and  has  come  down  to  us 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  protectants 
we  have.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in 
instances  where  the  efficiency  of  some 
other  spray  material  is  questioned  the 
gardener  thinks  in  terms  of  returning  to 
the  use  of  bordeaux  mixture.  Much  cur- 
rent interest  in  the  use  of  this  material 
prompts  this  statement  on  its  preparation 

and  use. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  made  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate  and  calcium 
hydroxide  (slaked  stone  lime),  usually 
adding  the  solution  of  copper  sulphate  to 
the  strained  calcium  hydroxide  suspended 
in  the  bulk  of  the  water  to  make  the  de- 
sired quantity.  Most  formulas  call  for 
equal  weights  of  copper  sulphate  and 
quicklime,  and  the  formula  4-4-50,  con- 
sisting of  4  pounds  of  copper  sulphate 
and  4  pounds  of  stone  lime  in  50  gallons  of 
water,  is  somewhat  standard.  This  solu- 
tion contains  about  I  pound  or  0.25  per 
cent  copper,  the  active  ingredient. 

The  average  gardener  will  find  ad- 
vantage in  preparing  stock  solutions  by 
dissolving  copper  sulphate  in  water  at  the 
rate  of  1  pound  per  gallon,  and  lime  at 
the  same  rate  in  a  separate  container,  and 
then,  as  needed,  diluting  and  mixing  the 
proper  amounts  to  give  the  desired 
quantity  of  the  mixture.  One  cupful 
(8  ounces)  of  each,  diluted  and  mixed,  will 
give  6J/2  pilots  of  spray  of  the  standard 
4-4-50  mixture.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  metal  containers— glass  is  best— 
and  to  use  the  mixture  immediately  after 
preparation     since     it     deteriorates     on 

standing.  . 

The  faults  of  bordeaux  mixture  are,  tor 

roses,     (1)    objectionable    discoloration, 

(2)  injury  to  foliage  from  copper,  espe- 
cially    under    cool,     moist     conditions, 

(3)  injury  to  foliage  from  lime,  the  rose 
being    a    lime-sensitive   plant,    (4)    poor 


wetting  of  the  foliage,  and  (5)  difliculty 
in  mixing.  How  can  these  faults  be 
overcome? 

Careful,  thorough  spraying  with  a  mix- 
ture one-fourth  as  strong  as  the  standard 
formula  has  been  found  to  be  effective  for 
iDlack-spot  in  our  experiments  at  Ithaca; 
and  such  a  dilute  mixture  will  cause  but 
little  discoloration  and  will  reduce  the 
chances  of  injury  from  both  the  copper 
and  the  lime.  This  mixture  will  still  con- 
tain more  copper  than  most  proprietary 
substitutes.    On  this  basis  one  cupful  ot 
the  stock  solution  of  copper  sulphate  and 
one  of  the  stock  solution  of  lime,  diluted 
and  mixed,  will  make  25  pints,  or  33/8  gal- 
lons, of  spray  of  a  1-1-50  formula.    To 
the  diluted  spray  should  be  added  hnally, 
just  before  using,  enough  wetting  agent 
or    spreader— "Grasselli    Spreader-Stick- 
er," "Alphasol,"  ''Bindarene  Flour,    etc. 
—to   assure   its  wetting  the   waxy   leal 
surfaces,  but  not  enough  to  give  excessive 
run-off.    The  use  of  stock  solutions  will 
simplify  the  preparation  of  the  mixture. 
In  making  bordeaux  mixture,  air-slaked 
(carbonated)     lime     must    be    avoided. 
Chemically  hydrated  lime  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  stone  lime,  to  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  slaking.  To  assure  maximum 
safety  it  is  well  to  test  the  mixture  with  a 
few   drops    of   a   solution   of  potassium 
ferrocyanide.     Get    5    cents    worth    oi 
crystals  at  the  drug  store  and  dissolve 
them  in  a  pint  of  soft  water     If  a  brown 
color  results  when  a  few  drops  ot  this 
solution  are  added  to  the  bordeaux  niix- 
ture  it  indicates  that  more  lime  is  needed 
to  neutralize  the  copper  sulphate. 

There  may  be  locations  in  which  bor- 
deaux mixture  will  give  control  pre- 
dominantly superior  to  that  of  other 
fungicides,  and  gardeners  who  will  be 
unusually  successful  through  its  use:  but 
the  writer  does  not  believe  that  the  use 
of  this  material  is  the  answer  to  any 
substantial  part  of  our  rose  disease 
problems.  Failure  in  spraying  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  be  problems  in  timing 
rather  than  materials.  Reference  to  the 
article  on  "Fungicides  for  Roses  in  the 
1939  Annual  may  be  helpful  to  one  seek- 
ing a  better  material.  — L.  M.  Massey 
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Roses  in  Far  Places 

{Continued  from  November-December,  IQ41  Rose  Magazine) 


A  BOX  of  yellowed  roses  which  I  keep 
as  a  tangible  connection  with  Athens 

has  an  association  which  is  droll  now, 
but  which  at  the  time  the  roses  were 
brought  to  me  provided  a  moment  of 
painful  embarrassment. 

My   arrival    in    Athens    happened    to 
coincide   with    the    holiday   declared    in 
honor  of  the  wedding  of  Prince  Paul  and 
Princess  Fredericka,  and  I  went  to  the 
ancient    Byzantine    church    to    see    the 
decorations.    Frau  Karl  Druschki  roses, 
in  honor  of  the  young  German  Princess, 
had  been  used  with  white  lilacs,  and  in 
such  profusion  as  I  had  never  seen  before. 
The    marble    columns    were    completely 
covered  with  the  roses,  and  the  magnif- 
icent vases  that  circled  the  crimson  carpet 
in  the  center  of  the  church  where  the 
ceremony   took   place,    were   filled   with 
great  clusters  of  them  and  hundreds,  all 
splendid  specimens,  were  massed  around 
the  main  altar  and  banked  in  the  windows. 
I  had  never  before  seen  such  a  display 
of  white  roses,  and  I  commented  on  it  to  a 
Greek  newspaper  man  whom   I   met  at 
my  hotel.    He  disappeared  very  quickly 
after  the  little  conversation  and  was  as 
quickly  back  with  a  large  bunch  of  the 
roses  which  in  some  mysterious  way  he 
had  managed  to  get  from  the  church,  and 
which  he  presented  to  me  quite  in  the 
grand    manner,    with   a   flowery   speech, 
concluding  by  kissing  my  hand.     I   felt 
as  if  the  whole  hotel  was  chuckling  with 
glee  at  my  discomfiture  and  I  never  see 
Frau    Karl    Druschki    roses    without    a 
twinge  of  embarrassment. 

I  was  interested  in  finding  out  where 
this  great  quantity  of  roses  had  come 
from,  and  as  nearly  as  I  could  ascertain 
they  had  been  flown  to  Athens  from  some 
of  the  big  nurseries  in  southern  France. 
I  failed  to  find  a  nursery  near  Athens. 
There  are  one  or  two  some  distance  out 
in  the  country,  and  these,  I  was  told, 
grow  few  flowers  as  the  terrific  heat  of 
the  summer  and  the  limited  supply  of 
water  make  the  growing  of  any  flowers 
practically  impossible. 

As  I  reconstruct  pictures  of  the  wedding 
holiday,  I  am  struck  now,  as  I  was  then, 
with  the  horde  of  the  very  poor  that 


came  and  went  through  the  church  all 
day  and  their  delight  in  the  flowers.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  understand  a  word 
of  what  they  said.  Their  pleasure  was 
eloquent  as  they  stood  before  the  great 
vases  of  roses  and  sometimes  surrepti- 
tiously touched  a  petal  with  a  sort  of  rev- 
erent gentleness.  This  and  two  other  ex- 
periences among  the  poor  people  of 
Greece  seem  to  me  of  particular  signifi- 
cance at  the  present  time,  for  if  a  rose 
could  be  grown  under  the  conditions 
I  saw,  it  seems  to  me  that  with  our 
abundance,  we  can,  and  must,  lessen  the 
depression  of  war  with  a  more  diligent 
and  understanding  culture  of  roses.  A 
contribution  of  beauty  should  be  part 
of  the  service  that  each  of  us  shall  gladly 
render  among  all  the  practical  things  we 
shall  be  called  upon  to  do. 

It  is  an  economic  law  that  great  poverty 
exists  in  a  country  of  sterile  soil,  and 
northern  Macedonia  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  All  through  this  country  the 
stony  fields  are  full  of  gullies  where  the 
eroded  soil  collects  in  small  quantities, 
arid  and  barren-looking  with  bare  moun- 
tains looming  forbiddingly  in  the  back- 
ground. And  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene 
I  came  upon  the  little  town  of  Kavalla. 

It  was  primitive  beyond  imagination,  a 
mere  huddle  of  tiny  shops  with  living 
quarters  in  the  rear,  rough  cobbled 
streets,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman 
aqueduct  bisecting  the  place.  Poverty, 
raw  and  naked,  looked  from  every  door- 
way with  at  first  glance,  no  sign  of  any- 
thing to  relieve  its  grimness.  And  yet  I 
found  a  rose. 

It  grew  from  a  gasoline  can  and  climbed 
to  the  second  story  of  a  dingy,  gray  house 
on  a  narrow,  twisting  street.  It  was  one 
of  the  loveliest  roses  I  have  ever  seen — 
dark,  rich  red,  many-petaled,  velvety  and 
fragrant — and  there  were  five  blooms  on 
the  vine.  This  was  in  late  January  and 
the  weather  was  cold,  yet  this  miracle  of 
loveliness  clung  bravely  to  the  plant. 

It  was  an  unfamiliar  beauty,  and  my 
efforts  to  identify  it  by  attempting  to 
question  the  people  in  the  house  only 
resulted  in  much  head-shaking  and  a  small 
boy  being  hurried   away  and   returning 
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with  a  can  of  gasoline.  This  was  hardly 
clarifying  and  let  the  kindly  Greek  woman 
and  myself  to  smile  off  the  incident  in 
polite  misunderstanding.  .      . 

When  I  think  of  faith  and  aspiration, 
I  remember  that  rose  growing  from  a 
gasoline  can  in  that  soil,  m  that  poor 

little  town.  i  r      j       • 

My  last  rose  in  Greece  defies  descrip- 
tion and  ties  up  with  real  adventure.  I 
saw  it  in  Patras  where  my  ship  made 
port  one  stormy  dawn  after  going  through 
the  Corinth  Canal.  This  canal  is  a 
perilously  narrow  waterway  that  separates 
the  whole  southern  peninsula  of  Greece 
from  the  mainland  and  is  a  time-saving 
boon  to  commerce.  I  noticed  that  we 
crept  through  at  a  snaiPs  pace  and  that 
the  captain  and  officers  were  tensely 
watchful,  but  I  enjoyed  the  experience 
through  my  complete  ignorance  ot  its 
danger.  Afterwards  the  captain  told  me 
that  I  was  one  of  the  few  American  women 
who  had  ever  gone  through  the  Corinth 

Canal.  ^  ^  , 

The  little  harbor  of  Patras  was  busy 
and  peaceful,  with  all  manner  of  small 
craft  bustling  around.  I  went  ashore 
with  my  usual  equipment  of  guide-book 
and  camera  looking  for  gardens  and, 
above  all,  roses,  only  to  have  a  polite  but 
firm  official  take  my  camera  away  from 

Missouri  Gardening 

"These  are  good  times  for  gardening, 
good  times  to  muse  upon  the  changeless 
march  of  Nature  amidst  all  human  vicis- 
situdes. Here  we  find  the  old  simple 
things  that  last— the  sky,  the  sun,  the 
woods,  the  waters— and  we  realize  that 
God  has  not  gone  out  of  business,  despite 
all  of  man's  folly  and  waywardness. 

"I  could  cite  a  thousand  dividend-pay- 
ing gardens  in  this  lovely  Missouri  of 
ours.  In  Fayette  that  successful  banker, 
L.  W.  Jacobs,  not  only  gets  dividends  from 
his  bank,  but  from  his  hobby  of  rose 
culture  he  clips  coupons  entitling  him  to 
healthful  exercise,  an  increased  appre- 
ciation of  Nature's  beauty,  surcease  from 
business  worries  and  to  friendly  associa- 
tion with  congenial  spirits." 

— Kansas  City  Star 


me  for  "safe-keeping."  The  fortifications 
were  too  near  to  be  risked  in  a  snapshot. 
A  few  months  ago  they  were  blasted  from 
the  air  and  from  the  sea  and  the  pictures 
I  took  from  the  ship  showing,  among 
other  things,  the  beautiful  Greek  flag 
floating  over  the  quay,  are  a  tragic 
reminder  of  this  picturesque  port. 

It  was  here  that  I  saw  what  I  still  think 
of  as  the  perfect  rose  and  it  was  carried  by 
a  young  man  quite  evidently  going  calling. 
It  was  enormous.  It  was  a  deep  rose-pink 
in  color,  high-centered,  and  with  a  wealth 
of  heavy  petals.  It  had  a  dusky,  velvety 
bloom  I  have  never  seen  in  a  pink  rose 
and  a  fragrance  I  cannot  describe.  The 
young  man  did  not  understand  a  word  of 
English  and  to  my  offers  of  money  to 
buy  the  rose,  he  shook  his  head  very 
positively.  But  he  let  me  smell  it  and 
that  was  an  experience. 

I  searched  Patras  for  a  garden  wjhere 
roses  grew.  I  could  find  none.  I  lobked 
for  a  florists'  shop.  There  was  rione. 
I  inquired  at  the  one  small  hotel  and  a 
man  who  spoke  a  little  English  said  "may- 
be from  hills."  He  seemed  a  bit  puzzled 
and  much  amused  at  my  insistence;  and 
interest,  but  I  got  no  more  information 
and  like  so  much  of  perfection,  the  rose 
of  Patras  remains  a  mystery. 

—Lilian  Wright  Smith,  Cbevy  Chase,  Md, 


Now  Is  the  Time  to  Plant  Rpses 

It  is  impossible  to  over-emphasize 
this  fact— NOW  is  the  time  in  our  North- 
west to  plant  new  roses  or  transplant  old 
ones.  Plant  every  bed  full,  as  well  as 
all  other  spaces,  for  we  are  going  to  need 
the  ministry  of  the  rose  to  our  minds  and 
hearts  in  1942.  There  is  no  longer  a  War 
of  the  Roses— it  never  was,  only  in  men  s 
hearts— but  amid  our  gardens  is  the 
spirit  of  reconciliation  where  we  are 
grateful  to  all  rose-men  of  whatever  race. 
Study  with  care  your  catalogues  and 
descriptions— then  buy  all  that  you  can 
afford— go  in  debt  if  need  be— for  this 
kind  of  national  defense.  Man  cannot 
live  by  bread  alone  nor  be  satisfied  with 
guns  and  bombs— let's  build  that  better 
world  and  in  it  make  the  rose  supreme 
as  the  queen  of  the  gardens. 

— From  Rose  Petals 
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Gold  Medal  Awarded  Niels  J. 
Hansen  for  Chevy  Chase  Rose 


Niels  J.  Hansen,  Chevy  Chase,  Md., 
who  was  recently  awarded  the  Dr.  W. 
Van  Fleet  Medal  (shown  above)  for  his 
"New  Rambler  Rose  Chevy  Chase"  has 
originated  several  worthy  seedling  roses 
during  his  work  with  Dr.  Whitman  Cross. 
Of  these  his  new  Daylight  promises  to  be 
an  important  variety,  1941  reports  being 
very  favorable. 

Mr.  Hansen  is  a  Trustee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society. 


1916  Annual  Wanted 

We  have  orders  for  four  1916  Annuals. 
Does  any  member  know  of  any  for  sale? — 
The  Secretary. 


Victory  Gardens 

From  "A  Coordinated  Farm  and  Home 
Gardening  Program  to  Meet  Defense 
Needs,"  issued  by  the  Garden  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  coordinating  sub- 
committee of  the  Nutrition  Committee  of 
the  F.  S.  A.,  we  quote, 

"The  chief  purpose  of  the  gardening 
would  be  a  supply  of  protective  foods  to 
improve  the  health  of  citizens,  in  order  to 
increase  morale.  But,"  stresses  the  state- 
ment, "there  is  not  now  an  emergency 
that  warrants  the  promotion  of  city 
back-yard  vegetable  gardening  under  the 
unfavorable  and  unproductive  conditions 
which  generally  prevail  in  cities."  The 
plan  contemplates  an  increase  in  city 
ornamental  gardening  and  confining  the 
production  of  vegetables  and  fruits  to 
farm  and  suburban  regions. 

"The  production  of  food  is  not  the  sole 
aim;  other  nations  at  war  have  found 
that  tending  growing  things  gives  pent-up 
emotions  release  and  engenders  an  en- 
thusiasm which  heightens  citizens'  morale. 
So  the  American  program  includes  city 
gardening,  but  of  shrubs,  trees,  lawns— 
not  edibles,  which  could  at  best  be  pro- 
duced in  an  uneconomic  manner  in 
metropolitan  areas." 

Trying  Times  and  a  Garden 

I  am  happy  to  send  check  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Trying  times  are  ahead  and  I  believe 
more  than  ever  a  garden,  to  those  who 
mterest  themselves,  will  help  greatly  to 
ease  the  strain  during  the  near  future. 

—Ferdinand  Jaikle,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


With  Malice  Towards  None' 


IT  IS  early  evening;  the  Capitol  Limited 
is  coursing  westward  through  verdant 
Maryland  hills.  Dimly  seen  m  the  last 
glow  of  September  sun  is  the  clean  shatt 
of  stone  which  stands  for  Washington, 
the  man,  and  marks  Washington,  the 
city  You  glory  in  the  wooded  greenness 
and  recall  California's  loved  brown  hills, 
parched  and  dry,  and  wonder  it  the 
tang  of  salt  air  will  be  as  sweet  as  ever 
when  the  Santa  Fe  pierces  those  hills 
on    upper    San    Francisco    Bay,    come 

Wednesday.  .  r  d     « 

Just  four  days  since  the  roses  ot  Penn- 
sylvania were  on  parade  for  you,  famous 
Breeze  Hill  and  a  dew-spangled  morning 
chat  with  Dr.  McFarland,  the  sparkling 
Municipal  garden  at  Harnsburg,  then 
Hershey,  outstanding  and  gorgeous,  with 
the  added  pleasure  of  Mr.  Erdman  s 
company,  his  so  evident  quiet  efficiency; 
the  A.  R.  S.  is  fortunate  in  its  new  Vice- 
President.  Finally  the  grand  collection 
of  Teas  and  species  of  Mr.  McGmnes 
at  Reading  and  the  complete  delight  ot 
meeting   "Mac"    and   hearing   him   talk 

of  his  roses.  •   •  •  t     i.  -n     • 

You  remember  the  initial  thrills  in 
Washington,  seeing  a  lot  of  wonderful 
people  again.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Massey, 
"True"  and  Mrs.  Truex,  elegant  as  ever, 
Harry  and  Mrs.  Daunoy,  Eleanor  Haasis 
from  Knoxville  and  others,  and  you  felt 
sharply  disappointed  to  learn  that  Hally 
Bradley  Hampton  and  the  "Judge  were 
not  there.  Somebody  had  suggested  that 
the  forthcoming  meeting  might  develop 
into  a  battle  royal  and  you  knew  that 
this  being  the  case  this  marvelous  rose 
lady  from  Fort  Worth  was  the  one  person 
who  ought  to  be  and  would  be  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray.  . 

You  snicker  when  recollecting  tne 
"rump"  session  held  after  the  Trustees' 
meeting  Thursday  night,  a  gathering  of 
rose  "brass  hats,"  visiting  dignitaries, 
incoming  officers  and  such,  all  looking 
heavily  important  and  supposedly  trying 
to  iron  out  rough  spots  in  the  new  con- 
stitution. Total  accomplishment,  a  two- 
hour  pointless  discussion  on  what  is  a 


rose  amateur,  with  the  height  of  erudition 
demonstrated  in  the  expression  that  if 
dear  old  Siwash  college  of  agriculture 
pursues  studies  on  rose  disease,  any 
teacher  so  engaged  is  not,  properly 
speaking,  an  amateur."  This  the  dog 
that  worried  the  cat  that  chased  the  rat 
that  ate  the  mat,  etc.  Ho  hum! 

Then  came  a  bright  and  sunny  atter- 
noon  which  saw  you  in  grateful  attendance 
to  Verna  Beam,  Marion  Hatton's  dandy 
little  secretary,  the  bus  trip  to  Alexandria, 
you  were  awed  by  Mr.  Ruffner  s  brob- 
dingnagian  plants  (he  picks  his  blossoms 
from  a  step-ladder),  you  were  charmed  by 
the  cool  expanse  of  Dr.  Whitman  Cross 
garden  at  Chevy  Chase;  this  was  a  lovely 

occasion. 

Contemplating  the  symposium  on  re- 
gional culture,  you  realize  that  this  type 
of  program  merits  more  careful  prepara- 
tion than  is  generally  recognized;  this 
one  was  "saved"  by  a  few  rare  items. 

Never  a  more  complete  answer  than 
that  of  nifty  Mrs.  Doescher  of  Long 
Island  when  she  was  the  target  of  three 
machine-gun  questions  put  by  Mr.  Duval 
of  Norfolk.  They  added  up  to  just 
"Why"  and  her  coup  de  grace—  My  roses 
were  not  doing  well— I  added  copious 
quantities  of  humus— they  are  wonder- 
ful now,"  period.  . 

The  terrifying  consideration  oi  tne 
midge.  Mr.  Davis,  of  Buffalo,  midge 
victim    extraordinary,    tried    all    known 


controls,  including  spraying  between 
12.59  A.M.  and  1.01  a.m.  Dr.  Weigel  s 
comments  were  enlightening  and  in- 
structive and  somebody  or  other  summed 
up  the  whole  problem  by  stating  that  the 
main  thing  was  to  keep  the  ovipositor 
out  of  the  epidermis.  ^     ^  ,      .„ 

From  Dr.  Murphy  of  Asheville  a 
revolutionary  policy  in  rose  diets,  best 
results  in  North  Carolina  produced 
through  use  of  organic  fertilizers  not  trom 
the  barnyard,  if  you  please,  but  from 
Barnum-Bailey-Ringling's.  And  now  you 
are  confronted  with  a  real  problem— 
where  on  "High  Mortgage  Hill  can  you 
keep  an  elephant! 


' 


>Ur    pointless    uiacuaaiv^n    v^ix     ttxx^~    .^    ^       —    ^  -  i     j      „  ♦^^ 

•This  was  written  on  the  train  on  the  way  hon.e  from  the  Annual  Meetmg  but  reached  u.  too 
late  for  the  November-December  Magazme.— Editor. 
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Cultural  problems  in  New  England 
given  by  Mr.  Sweetser  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass.  (Remember  the  scholarly  treatise, 
"Aren't  we  getting  too  pH-y?")  His  talk 
was  interesting  and  significant,  even  if 
New  England  conditions  are  in  contrast 
to  those  of  California.  To  know  this 
gentleman  was  a  real  treat;  we  need  more 
towers  of  strength  like  him  in  our  Societyl 
Missed  the  report  from  Pacific  North- 
west; Mr.  Hennessey  was  listed  as  a 
participant  but  did  not  show.  Had  a 
somewhat  feverish  letter  from  him  a  few 
weeks  ago;  puzzled  you  no  end,  and  you 
were  interested  to  meet  him. 

You  shiver  as  you  recall  the  business 
meeting  which  just  about  ruined  an 
otherwise  perfectly  nice  Saturday,  not  to 
mention  a  few  dispositions.  The  august 
gathering  collectively  stubbed  its  toes  en 
another  silly  attempt  to  define  the  word 
"amateur"  when  really  a  six-year-old 
child  would  know  that,  so  far  as  the  A. 
R.  S.  is  concerned,  only  those  actually 
engaged  in  rose  plant  commerce  are  not 
amateurs,  and  even  they  may  be  at  heart. 
Morning  highlight  surely  was  supplied 
by  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Roanoke,  when  he 
made  a  passionate  plea  for  peace  and 
love  in  our  hearts  and  you  looked  ap- 
prehensively at  the  door  where  the  breth- 
ren had  piled  their  firearms,  knives,  and 
other  warlike  implements. 

Item  curiosa  came  from  Mr.  Pyle,  of 
West  Grove,  with  something  vaguely 
implying  possible  cessation  of  commercial 
support  of  costs  of  rose  disease  research  in 
the  event  of  positive  action  on  a  new 
amateur  clause  in  the  constitution.  You 
remember  how  confused  you  felt  at  this 
because  certainly  the  less  trouble  attend- 
ing rose-culture  the  lower  the  sales 
resistance. 

Then  there  was  the  chap  who  kept 
"rising  to  a  point  of  order."  He  never  did 
quite  give  up  and  if  for  a  moment  thing^s 
seemed  to  drag,  up  he  would  pop  with  his 
pet  "point." 

Another  sort  of  flabbergasting  gesture 
was  the  unceremonious  dumping  of  the 
Liaison  Committee  idea  which  to  a 
simple  and  uncalculating  mind  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  equable  way  of 
establishing  commercial  representation 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees.    We  all  know 


there  has  been  considerable  unrest  on 
this  issue  in  the  past  and  here  was  op- 
portunity for  the  appointment  of  one 
chosen  by  the  nurserymen  alone.  There 
are  some  splendid  growers  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  who  prefer  that  there  be  none  of 
their  number  in  A.  R.  S.  officerships. 
When  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  com- 
mercial members  would  now  have  no 
official  representation,  Gene  Boerner,  of 
Newark,  observed  that  "Nature  would 
take  its  course."  Wonder  what  he  meant 
by  that? 

Dramatic  climax  was  born  of  a  sudden 
motion  to  "table"  the  consideration  of 
the  whole  shebang.  One  could  have  heard 
a  pin  drop  until  in  complete  and  happy 
violation  of  Roberts'  Rules  we  heard  the 
quiet  voice  of  Dr.  Kirk,  of  Roanoke,  in  a 
deeply  earnest  appeal  for  calm  and  serious 
thought  before  taking  any  such  step. 
You  were  glad  that  your  Society  could 
stomach  a  dose  of  real  humaneness  and 
feel  better  for  it.  Besides,  Congress 
operates  in  a  strictly  parliamentary  fash- 
ion and  see  what  messes  it  makes! 

One  of  the  lighter  touches  came  during 
the  dizzy  merry-go-round  about  what  is 
an  amateur.  Mrs.  John  Otto  Johnson,  of 
Gordons ville,  Va.,  questioned  her  own 
status  in  view  of  her  willingness  to  "glee- 
fully pocket  monies  from  sale  of  white 
roses  to  local  florists  who  need  them  for 
bridal  bouquets."  You  think  she  must  be 
a  "good  egg,"  to  lapse  into  vernacular, 
and  you  would  like  to  know  her  better. 

Likewise  in  the  lighter  vein  came  Mrs. 
Leonard  Barron's  query  as  to  the  possible 
need  for  a  parliamentarian.  The  bullets 
were  flying  particularly  thick  at  this 
juncture  and  the  chairman,  with  exem- 
plary grace  and  some  self  discipline, 
assured  the  lady  that  no  doubt  there  was 
such  need  but  that  her  timing  was  bad. 
This  is  a  common  source  of  failure  in 
fungous-disease  control,  too,  oh  indeed! 

The  excitement  stimulated  by  memories 
of  the  business  session  almost  causes  you 
to  forget  the  wonderful  job  done  by  Mrs. 
Lilian  Smith  in  handling  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  whole  meeting.  As  usual, 
some  one  sturdy  soul  keeps  the  wheels 
going  round  and  this  gracious  lady  did 
the  work  of  ten.  Thanks  to  you,  Mrs. 
Smith,  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md.' 


The  Banquet!  Ah!  The  Banquet!  Luck- 
iest person  there  was  your  humble  sell, 
on  one  side  the  incoming  First  Lady  ot 
Rosedom,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  s  gift  to  the 
world's  pulchritude,  Mrs.  Arthur  Truex, 
and  on  the  other  a  delight  in  quiet  wit 
and  rich  character,  Mrs.  Whitman  Cross, 

of  Chevy  Chase.  .    .    .     ,  r  u 

And  who  was  the  fair-haired  boy  who 
rose  to  the  occasion  as  only  the  gitted 
may,  who  set  our  house  m  order,  who 
cleared  the  air  and  made  us  all  glad  to 
be  rose-growers?  Every  member  ot  the 
A.  R.  S.  should  have  heard  his  priceless 
speech  of  the  evening.  What  a  man! 

One  more  thing  about  this  occasron, 
the  introduction  of  Marion  Hatton!  The 
rafters  rattled  with  wave  on  wave  ot 
thunderous  applause,  spontaneous  and 
prolonged,  a  vivid  and  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  high  esteenp  his  eff'orts  and 
diligence  have  won  for  him. 

The  Washington  Meeting  was  a  bit  on 
the  strenuous  side,  you  reflect,  but  hon- 
estly it  was  mostly  a  lot  of  fun  anyhow 
and  that  is  why  we  grow  roses.  Richest 
rewards  are  the  folks  you  meet.  1  his 
year's  pleasant  experiences  include  Dr. 
Mac  Andrews,  of  Buffalo;  Fred  Glaes,  ot 
Reading;  Anderson  Hester,  of  Washing- 


ton; Melvin  Wyant,  of  Mentor,  Ohio 
(reminding  you  of  Clyde  Stocking,  ot 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  a  compliment  to  both  ot 
them);  Dr.  Murphy,  of  Portland;  Mr. 
Rappe,  of  Baltimore  (a  man  everybody 
likes,  it  seems) ;  that  remarkable  lady  from 
Marblehead,  Harriett  Foote.  Then  the 
two  -musketeers  from  Roanoke,  Dr. 
Johnson,  already  mentioned,  and  his 
brother  seige-gun  Mr.  C.  H.  Lewis,  i  his 
Roanoke  Society  must  be  a  dilly,  you 

think.  ^  ^  .      , 

"A  thousand  cheerful  omens  give  hope 
of  yet  brighter  days"  for  the  American 
Rose  Society.  More  members  should 
find  a  way  to  attend  the  annual  meetings. 
No  matter  what  happens  one  always 
comes  away  renewed  in  enthusiasm  and 
with  eyes  on  yet  higher  stars. 

Time  to  turn  in.  We  are  leaving  the 
sovereign  state  of  Maryland  and  night 
has  long  since  blotted  out  the  landscape. 
Thoughts  turn  to  those  brown  hills  back 
home  and  the  live  oaks  and  you  get  a 
tight  feeling  in  your  chest.  Wonder  it 
mildew  and  rust  have  won  out  while  you 
have  been  away  to  the  "wars.  Well, 
anyhow,  it  was  a  lot  of  fun! 

—Charles    Vernon  Covell,  Oakland,  Calif ., 

September  21,  1941 


The  Old  Rose  Fellowship 


THIS  month's  matter  for  the  Fellow- 
ship page  really  belongs  under  that 
heading.  It  is  gleaning  from  corre- 
spondence among  the  fellows.  We  want 
more  of  this  sort  of  thing. 

In  response  to  the  inquiry  in  this  page 
last  spring  about  a  rose  labeled  Planter  s 
Bride,     several    interesting    suggestions 
have  come  in.   To  date,  nobody  appears 
to   be  familiar   with  the   name.    Jacob 
Lowrey,   of  Augusta,   Ga.,   opined  that 
the  name  might  well  be  a  corruption  ot 
the  name  of  some  Plantier  rose.  He  adds, 
"Planter's  Bride  sounds  very  Southern 
and  pre-Civil-War."    J.   D.   Crump,   of 
Macon,    Ga.,    strongly   inclines   to    Mr. 
Lowrey's  opinion  about  the  name.    He 
writes    some    sentences    about    an    old 
Southern  custom,  which  are  well  worth 
quotation: 


"Throughout  this  section  of  the  country 
this  (misnaming  of  varieties)  was  a  very 
common  practice.    Soon  after  the  War 
between  the  States,  when  there  began  to 
be    imported    into    this    country    from 
Europe,  etc.,  the  newer  varieties  of  roses, 
many  of  the  old  roses  were  relegated  to 
the  yards  of  the  negro  servants.    They 
were   natural    flower   lovers,   and   when 
the  Vhite  folks'  dug  up  the  old  roses  and 
planted   the   newer   varieties   these   old 
servants  planted  the  old  ones  in  their 
own  yards  and  gardens.    As  you  know, 
negroes  are  great  on  changing  the  names 
of  things  to  fit  the  occasion.   Therefore, 
we  often  have  to  take  the  rose  under  the 
name  by  which  they  know  it.'' 

By  way  of  comment  on  this,  I  have 
now  in  my  garden  several  plants  from 
isolated  old  cabin  sites;  no  names  attach 
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to  these,  since  both  the  cabins  and  their 
tenants  have  vanished.  They  come  from  a 
day  and  time  when  the  simple  love  of  the 
flower  was  far  more  important  than  the 
special  name  of  it. 

Now  here  is  a  fine  letter  from  a  man 
who  is  a  genuine  enthusiast  about  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals,  Mr.  Howard  J.  Tenner, 
of  Addison,  Conn.,  a  farmer,  who  says 
that  his  "farm  work  keeps  me  on  the 
jump  seven  days  a  week,"  yet  finds  time 
to  develop  a  rose-garden  of  more  than 
500  bushes.  That  is  a  garden  I  am  going 
to  see  one  of  these  days.  Any  rose-lover, 
Mr.  Tenner  says,  will  be  welcome.  He 
lives  7  miles  from  Hartford,  2  miles  east 
of  Glastonbury  Center.  He  writes  that 
with  about  145  varieties  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  already  planted  he  looks 
forward  to  future  collecting.  He  makes 
this  apt  comment:  "The  varieties  are 
not  all  truly  free  bloomers,  but  when 
they  do  bloom  their  fragrance  alone  is 
worth  their  place  in  any  complete  rose 
garden." 

Mr.  Tenner's  plantings  for  this  autumn 


include  Monsieur  Boncenne;  Francois 
Michelon;  Paul's  Early  Blush;  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Sanford;  Prince  Arthur;  Duke  of  Con- 
naught;  Salamander;  La  Reine,  1842; 
Mme.  Charles  Wood,  15  or  16  of  each 
variety.  This  looks  like  real  business  in 
old  roses. 

Another  garden  of  old  roses  that  is 
worth  watching  is  that  of  Mr.  R.  E. 
Shepherd,  at  Medina,  Ohio.  Mr.  Shep- 
herd writes  that  he  is  interested  in  the 
species  roses  particularly  and  afterward 
in  modern  Climbers.  Some  friends  of 
mine  have  reported  very  interesting 
visits  to  this  Medina  garden. 

The  remark  quoted  above  about  the 
fragrance  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  calls 
to  mind  a  suggestive  article  by  our 
Secretary,  R.  Marion  Hatton,  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  16  of  this 
year.  It  brings  up  the  interesting  topic 
of  the  development  or,  perhaps  better, 
the  occurrence  of  types  of  fragrance  in 
varieties  of  this  type  of  roses.  The  matter 
might  be  worth  some  discourse. 

— Charles  A.  Dawson,  Salem,  Va, 


Rose  Spurt  in  Minnesota 


THAT  interest  in  roses  in  Minnesota 
has  been  increasing  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  short  course  on  rose-growing 
given  this  year  (1941)  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota  had  the  largest  attendance 
of  any  of  the  special  short  courses  given 
by  the  University. 

The  short  course  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  dedication  of  the  new  Minne- 
sota Test-Garden  at  Como  Park,  St.  Paul, 
but  so  much  interest  was  shown  that  Mr. 
J.  O.  Christianson,  Director  of  Short 
Courses,  has  announced  that  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Test-Garden  Committee  of 
the  Minnesota  Rose  Society  the  short 
course  will  be  made  a  regular  annual 
event,  with  each  year  a  prominent  rosa- 
rian  from  outside  of  the  state  as  a  guest 
speaker. 

The  date  last  year  was  June  30  and 
this  year  it  will  be  held  about  the  same 
time  of  the  year.  The  featured  speakers 
in  June  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  D. 
Brownell,  rose  hybridizers  of  Little  Comp- 
ton,  R.  I.,  whose  work  in  creating  hardier 


everblooming  roses   has   been   of  much 
value  to  Minnesotans. 

Mr.  Brownell  at  the  short  course  told 
of  the  methods  and  problems  of  hybrid- 
izing roses  and  gave  his  first  announce- 
ment of  the  important  news  that  he  had 
isolated  the  everblooming  characteristics 
of  the  New  Dawn,  Plant  Patent  No.  l,and 
a  rose  which  has  already  clearly  proved 
its  value  in  cold  climates.  It  is  even 
proving  a  favorite  on  the  windswept 
plains  of  western  Canada.  If  allowed  to 
die  down  to  the  dirt-line  without  covering, 
provided  it  is  planted  4  inches  deep,  it 
will  grow  6  to  8  feet  the  following  summer 
and  bloom  freely.  Thus  Mr.  BrownelFs 
announcement  that  he  had  been  able 
to  get  one  out  of  four  everbloomers  on  the 
second  generation  from  New  Dawn  was 
an  important  and  cheering  bit  of  news  to 
rosarians  here. 

This  means  that  we  are  going  to 
have  everblooming  Climbers  in  all  colors. 
Mr.  Brownell  is  introducing  his  first 
one  this  spring.    He  states  that  it  has 


a  rich  orange  blossom,  which  shou  d 
be  most  desirable,  and  we  are  certainly 
looking  forward  to  testing  it.  1  these 
new  Climbers  prove  out,  it  wi  1  only 
be  a  short  while  before  they  replace  all 
of  the  present  Large-flowered  Climbers, 
both  because  they  have  longer  periods 
of  bloom  and  because  they  are  surer 
bloomers.  They  bloom  every  year  on 
the  new  wood  as  well  as  on  the  old,  so 
that  even  winter-killing  will  not  do 
them  irreparable  damage  for  the  toUow- 
ing  blooming  season.      ^  „      .  ,       , 

On  dedication  day,  following  a  band 
concert  and  noon  picnic,  Mrs.  Browne 
gave  a  short  talk  and  Mr.  Brownell 
the  dedication  address.  A  most  interest- 
ing event  was  the  citation  by  King 
Boreas,  King  of  St.  PauPs  Wmter  Car- 
nival, in  the  person  of  John  F.  Scott,  ot 
Mr.  Brownell  for  his  distinguished  ser- 
vices to  the  citizens  of  his  realm. 

At  the  short  course,   Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Vogel,  new  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Rose  Society;   Judge  Vernon   Gates,   ot 
Rochester;  Mrs.  Charles  K.  Velie,  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  at  the  time;  Dr.  L. 
E    Longley,  Chief  of  the  Department 
of  Ornamental  Horticulture,  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  myself  all  gave  ex- 
periences in  growing  roses  in  the  state. 
The  one  rose  which  received  universal 
approval  was  BrownelPs  great  new  pmk 
creation,    Pink   Princess.     Everyone   re- 
ported that  it  was  not  damaged  in  the 
least  by  black-spot,  that  it  was  a  tree 
bloomer   in  all   kinds   of  weather,   and 
the  deep  pink  color  with  its  copper  tones 
seemed  to  please  everyone. 

There    is    no    question    that    m    this 
rose    Mr.    Brownell    has    developed    a 
plant  which  is  going  to  do  much  to  make 
rose-growing   easier   and    more   popular 
here.    In  fact,  Minnesota  rosarians  are 
agreed  that  this   sub-zero   pink   is   the 
most    important    creation    m    rofedom 
since  the  days  when  the  original  Hybrid 
Tea,  La  France,  was  introduced.  They  are 
hoping  that  through  hybridizing,  roses  of 
all  colors  and  forms  can  be  produced  on 
Pink  Princess  plants;  especially  are  they 
looking  forward  to  a  Red  Princess. 


In   the   meantime   a   red    rose  which 
seems  to  give  pretty  general  satisfaction 
is  Crimson  Glory.    It  is  a  free  bloomer, 
more  so  here  than  any  red  save  Gruss 
an  Teplitz,  and  no  one  could  desire  a 
more  perfect  bloom.    Its  plant  is  dwarf 
but   vigorous   and   it   is  fairly   disease- 
resistant.    A  little  spraying  or  dusting 
will  keep  it  in  good  shape.    It  seems  to 
be  the  outstanding  red  for  us  here,  al- 
though Grenoble,  Dicksons  Red,  Etoile 
de  Hollande,   Christopher  Stone,   Poin- 
settia,    and    others    have    all    proved 
satisfactory.     The    reds    appear    to    be 
hardier  than  the  Hybrid  Teas  ot  other 

colors.  f  •  T    r 

Three  other  sub-zero  roses  which  have 
proved   good,   but   not   quite   equal  to 
Pink  Princess,  are  Lily  Pons,  the  most 
free-blooming    white    or    light    yellow; 
Break  o'Day,  orange,  salmon  and  pink; 
and    King    Boreas,    an    especially    tree- 
blooming,  deep  yellow,  very  double  rose. 
A    semi-double,     Anne    Vanderbilt,    is 
especially   pleasing  to   many  but  some 
dislike  it  because  of  its  informal  habit 
of  plant   and   equally   informal   bloom. 
A  group  of  roses  which  are  suitable 
for   planting   here   but  which   seem   to 
have  been  neglected  are  the  Everblooming 
pillar  or  shrub  roses  of  the  Skyrocket 
(Wilhelm)  and  Prosperity  type.    Birdie 
Blye  should  be  included  in  this  group. 
If  hilled  with  a  little  dirt  (about  6  inches), 
they  will  die  down  to  the  dirt-lme  but 
shoot  up  to  6  feet  the  following  season, 
blooming  practically  the  entire  summer 
and  fall.    Skyrocket  is  a  single  red  with 
a    white    center;    Prosperity    a    white 
cluster    rose    of    the    Dorothy    Perkins 
type   which    is   a  fountain  of  white  m 
June    and    makes    a    bountiful    display 
two  or  three  times  in  summer  and  tail. 
Birdie  Blye  is  one  of  the  most  appreciated 
roses  I  have;  it  blooms  and  blooms. 

A  rose  which  has  been  strangely 
neglected  is  Chaplin's  English  Poly- 
antha.  Peach  Blossom,  a  most  per- 
sistent bloomer  with  large,  single,  deep 
pink  roses  in  clusters. 
—Richard  S.  Wilcox,  Chairman,  Test-Garden 
Committee,  Minnesota  Rose  bociety 
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Roses  in  Wisconsin 


Mary  Wallace  Roses  in  a  Wisconsin  Garden 

AFTER  eighteen  years  of  rose-growing 
L  I  want  people  to  know  that  good 
roses  can  be  and  are  being  grown  in 
Wisconsin.  Our  garden  contains  about  a 
dozen  varieties  each  of  Climbers,  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  the  newer  Polyanthas,  in 
addition  to  a  fine  collection  of  Hybrid 
Teas. 

In  the  climbing  section  such  varieties 
as  Paul's  Scarlet,  Mary  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Huey  are  the  most  popular  and  de- 
pendable. Mme.  Gregoire  Staechelin,  a 
strong  grower,  would  be  better  liked  if 
its  flowers  faced  upward  instead  of  down. 
Albertine  has  been  dependable  but  noth- 
ing to  get  excited  about.  Doubloons, 
planted  next  to  Jacotte,  has  been  a  dis- 
appointment due  to  its  flimsy,  quickly 
fading  flowers.  However,  when  first 
opening,  the  two  make  a  fine  combination. 
I  prefer  the  older  Breeze  Hill  to  either  of 
the  two.  Flash  is  flashy  and  needs  a 
little  more  winter  protection.  Jacotte 
and  Kitty  Kininmonth  must  be  covered 
with  soil  to  survive  our  winters. 

The  choice  of  Crimson  Glory  as  the 
best  new  rose  of  the  past  ten  years  had 
our  approval;  its  only  apparent  fault  is 
that  it  sometimes  mildews.  We  are  also 
very  much  pleased  with  Sterling,  a  fine 


rose  with  good  form,  substance  and  live 
color.  Poinsettia  also  has  given  pleasure, 
as  has  Christopher  Stone.  Carillon,  al- 
though it  fades  quickly  in  hot  weather, 
has  been  one  of  the  best  and  is  better 
than  most  varieties  in  this  color-range 
and  foliage  is  good  right  to  the  end  of 
the  season — -"Proof  of  the  Pudding'*  re- 
ports to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

We  believe  the  Hybrid  Polyanthas  are 
an  important  class  of  roses  for  Wisconsin, 
and  the  diff'erent  varieties  appear  to  be 
equally  hardy  in  this  section.  Donald 
Prior  blooms  first  and  continually  until 
heavy  frost;  a  strong  grower  but  subject 
to  black-spot.  World's  Fair,  a  medium 
grower,  is  not  so  profuse  in  blooming  and 
is  subject  to  black-spot  but  we  like  the 
rich  flowers. 

Smiles  has  pretty  flowers  but  the 
poorest  foliage  of  any  rose  we  have  ever 
had;  we  have  discarded  it.  Permanent 
Wave  makes  good  growth  but  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  way  it  blooms 
— the  color  is  not  clear  and  it  mildews. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Finch  is  a  good  bloomer, 
the  flowers  have  fine  color,  and  it  is 
desirable.  Last,  but  not  least.  Improved 
Lafayette  is  our  first  choice  in  this  class. 
It  blooms  abundantly  with  flowers  of 
good  color;  the  plants  make  good  growth 
and  have  perfect  foliage.  I  can't  under- 
stand why  certain  leading  rose  nurseries 
should  drop  this  rose  from  their  lists. 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  them  to  con- 
sult the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding." 

All  of  the  above  Hybrid  Polyanthas 
have  been  growing  in  our  garden  at  least 
two  years,  with  at  least  two  plants  of 
each  variety. 

Due  to  extreme  changes  in  temperature 
our  greatest  problem  is  winter  protection, 
but  then,  is  there  a  section  anywhere  in 
the  country  where  rose-lovers  do  not 
have  a  problem  of  some  kind?  It  seems 
to  be  pretty  much  a  question  of  how  badly 
a  person  really  wants  roses.  I  have  found 
failure  in  most  cases  seems  to  be  due,  first, 
to  buying  the  cheapest  (usually  poorest) 
plants  obtainable;  second,  planting  with 
bud  4  to  5  inches  below  soil-level  (or 
above);  third,  failure  to  cultivate;  and, 
fourth,  neglect  in  giving  winter  protection 
at  the  proper  time.  To  succeed  one  must 
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follow  a  schedule.  Protection  must  be 
provided  before  the  temperature  drops 
below  15°  above  zero.  Protection  can  be 
removed  in  the  spring  when  the  mercury 
no  longer  drops  to  15°  above.  Here 
protection  is  given  by  mounding  all 
plants  with  soil  in  late  October.  Canes  of 
Climbers  and  Perpetuals  are  pinned  to 
the  ground  and  covered  with  marsh  hay  in 
late  November.  Most  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
grow  to  a  height  of  6  to  7  feet  and  some 
make  ideal  pillars. 

Roses  can  stand  excessive  moisture 
when  plants  are  in  leaf.  Good  drainage 
is  important  when  plants  are  dormant. 

In  closing  I  would  say  that  success  in 
growing  roses,  as  in  other  things,  is  to  a 
great  extent  dependent  on  a  combination 
of  horse  sense  and  elbow  grease. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Breeze  Hill  reports  in  the  "Proof  of  the 
Pudding"  are  most  nearly  in  line  with 
our  own  experiences.  Therefore,  when 
Breeze  Hill  puts  its  O.K.  on  a  rose,  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  give  it  a  trial. 

We  have  given  generously  of  our  time 
in  helping  people  get  started  with  roses, 
simply  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  involving 
no  financial  profit  for  us. 

— Oscar  Steinhorst,  Mayville,  Wis. 

Successful  Rose-Growing 
in  Iowa 

Many  amateur  gardeners  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  growing  roses  in  this  climate, 
but  they  need  not  be  if  they  heed  the 
following  practices: 

1.  Dig  deeply  and  prepare  the  beds 
well.  2.  Buy  and  properly  plant  good 
stock.  3.  Spray  carefully  during  the 
growing  season.  4.  And  in  late  fall  or 
early  winter,  mulch  well. 

Send  in  your  rose  order  in  late  fall.  Do 
this  even  if  you  do  not  receive  and  plant 
them  until  spring.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  spring  planting  is  definitely 
more  satisfactory  than  planting  in  the 
fall  in  this  state. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  you  should 
not  try  to  "economize"  by  trying  to 
purchase  cheap  plants.  Give  your  order 
to  a  reputable  nurseryman.  You  will  get 
strong,  clean,  properly  named  stock  by 
ordering  in  such  fashion. 


Proper  choice  of  rose  varieties  is  of 
utmost  importance  if  you  wish  to  grow 
roses  successfully  in  Iowa.  Be  sure  to  get 
recommended  varieties.  Some  will  grow 
and  bloom  well  and  winter  over  well  while 
others  will  be  failures  in  every  respect. 
The  following  list  consists  only  of  those 
which  have  performed  well  in  my  garden. 
They  are  chosen  because  the  plants  make 
good  growth,  have  disease-resistant  fo- 
liage and  produce  satisfactory  flowers. 

Superb  red  Hybrid  Teas  are  Etoile  de 
Hollande,  Crimson  Glory,  Charles  K. 
Douglas  and  Christopher  Stone.  Im- 
proved Lafayette  and  Holstein  are  my 
favorite  red,  large-flowered  Polyanthas. 
Good  yellow  varieties  for  the  garden  are 
Ville  de  Paris,  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont, 
Soeur  Therese  and  Joanna  Hill.  They 
have  clear  color  which  holds  up  fairly  well. 
No  rose-garden  should  be  without 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  Condesa  de 
S^stago,  Signora,  Hector  Deane,  Mrs. 
Sam  McGredy,  Duquesa  de  Penaranda 
and  Hinrich  Gaede.  All  of  these  are 
bicolors.  Condesa  de  Sastago  is  enticmgly 
perfumed  and  the  flowers  withstand  the 
heat  admirably. 

Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria  is  always 
among  the  whites  in  my  garden  because 
of  her  lovely  buds  and  perfume.  Inno- 
cence, another  white,  is  a  superb  single 
and  is  breath-taking  in  its  beauty.  Rex 
Anderson  does  fairly  well  in  my  sunny 
garden  where  the  full  sun  seems  to  be 
particularly  hard  on  many  other  white 

v3,rictics« 

Mme.  Cochet-Cochet  is  a  salmon  of 
great  delicacy  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  less  hardy  Los  Angeles. 

Good  pink  varieties  are  Betty  Up- 
richard.  President  Macia,  Sterling,  Dainty 
Bess  (a  perfect  single),  Margaret  Mc- 
Gredy and  The  Chief.  Salmon  Spray  and 
Else  Poulsen  are  excellent,  everbloommg, 
tall,  large-flowered  pink  Polyanthas. 
Charlotte  Armstrong  is  decidedly  worth 
while  trying.  Its  color  is  difficult  to 
describe;  perhaps  it  can  be  placed  in  the 

pink  class. 

The  new  red  Rambler,  Chevy  Chase,  is 
excellent.  It  is  long  in  bloom  and  the 
plant  is  disease-resistant.  Be  sure  to  try  it. 

—Mrs.  Phineas  M.  Henry,  Des  Moines,  loua 

(In  Iowa  Rose  Society  letter) 
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Roses  in  Wisconsin 


Mary  Wallace  Roses  in  a  Wisconsin  Garden 

AFTER  eighteen  years  of  rose-growing 
L  I  want  people  to  know  that  good 
roses  can  be  and  are  being  grown  in 
Wisconsin.  Our  garden  contains  about  a 
dozen  varieties  each  of  Chmbers,  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  the  newer  Polyanthas,  in 
addition  to  a  line  collection  of  Hybrid 
Teas. 

In  the  chmbing  section  such  varieties 
as  Paul's  Scarlet,  Mary  Wallace,  and 
Dr.  Huey  are  the  most  popular  and  de- 
pendable. Mme.  Gregoire  Staechelin,  a 
strong  grower,  would  be  better  liked  if 
its  flowers  faced  upward  instead  of  down. 
Albertine  has  been  dependable  but  noth- 
ing to  get  excited  about.  Doubloons, 
planted  next  to  Jacotte,  has  been  a  dis- 
appointment due  to  its  flimsy,  quickly 
fading  flowers.  However,  when  first 
opening,  the  two  make  a  fine  combination. 
I  prefer  the  older  Breeze  Hill  to  either  of 
the  two.  Flash  is  flashy  and  needs  a 
little  more  winter  protection.  Jacotte 
and  Kitty  Kininmonth  must  be  covered 
with  soil  to  survive  our  winters. 

The  choice  of  Crimson  Glory  as  the 
best  new  rose  of  the  past  ten  years  had 
our  approval;  its  only  apparent  fault  is 
that  it  sometimes  mildews.  We  are  also 
very  much  pleased  with  Sterling,  a  fine 


rose  with  good  form,  substance  and  live 
color.  Poinsettia  also  has  given  pleasure, 
as  has  Christopher  Stone.  Carillon,  al- 
though it  fades  quickly  in  hot  weather, 
has  been  one  of  the  best  and  is  better 
than  most  varieties  in  this  color-range 
and  foliage  is  good  right  to  the  end  of 
the  season — -''Proof  of  the  Pudding"  re- 
ports to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

We  believe  the  Hybrid  Polyanthas  are 
an  important  class  of  roses  for  Wisconsin, 
and  the  difl'erent  varieties  appear  to  be 
equally  hardy  in  this  section.  Donald 
Prior  blooms  first  and  continually  until 
heavy  frost;  a  strong  grower  but  subject 
to  black-spot.  World's  Fair,  a  medium 
grower,  is  not  so  profuse  in  bIo(jming  and 
is  subject  to  black-spot  but  we  like  the 
rich  flowers. 

Smiles  has  pretty  flowers  but  the 
poorest  foliage  of  any  rose  we  have  ever 
had;  we  have  discarded  it.  Permanent 
Wave  makes  good  growth  but  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  way  it  blooms 
— -the  color  is  not  clear  and  it  mildews. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Finch  is  a  good  bloomer, 
the  flowers  have  fine  color,  and  it  is 
desirable.  Last,  but  not  least.  Improved 
Lafayette  is  our  first  choice  in  this  class. 
It  blooms  abundantly  with  flowers  of 
good  color;  the  plants  make  good  growth 
and  have  perfect  foliage.  I  can't  under- 
stand why  certain  leading  rose  nurseries 
should  drop  this  rose  from  their  lists. 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  them  to  con- 
sult the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding." 

All  of  the  above  Hybrid  Polyanthas 
have  been  growing  in  our  garden  at  least 
two  years,  with  at  least  two  plants  of 
each  variety. 

Due  to  extreme  changes  in  temperature 
our  greatest  problem  is  winter  protection, 
but  then,  is  there  a  section  anywhere  in 
the  country  where  rose-lovers  do  not 
have  a  problem  of  some  kind?  It  seems 
to  be  pretty  much  a  question  of  how  badly 
a  person  really  wants  roses.  I  have  found 
failure  in  most  cases  seems  to  be  due,  first, 
to  buying  the  cheapest  (usually  poorest) 
plants  obtainable;  second,  planting  with 
bud  4  to  5  inches  below  soil-level  (or 
above);  third,  failure  to  cultivate;  and, 
fourth,  neglect  in  giving  winter  protection 
at  the  proper  time.   To  succeed  one  must 
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follow  a  schedule.  Protection  must  be 
provided  before  the  temperature  drops 
below  15°  above  zero.  Protection  can  be 
removed  in  the  spring  when  the  mercury 
no  longer  drops  to  15°  above.  Here 
protection  is  given  by  mounding  all 
plants  with  soil  in  late  October.  Canes  of 
Climbers  and  Perpetuals  are  pinned  to 
the  ground  and  covered  with  marsh  hay  in 
late  November.  Most  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
grow  to  a  height  of  6  to  7  feet  and  some 
make  ideal  pillars. 

Roses  can  stand  excessive  moisture 
when  plants  are  in  leaf.  Good  drainage 
is  important  when  plants  are  dormant. 

In  closing  I  would  say  that  success  in 
growing  roses,  as  in  other  things,  is  to  a 
great  extent  dependent  on  a  combination 
of  horse  sense  and  elbow  grease. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Breeze  Hill  reports  in  the  "Proof  of  the 
Pudding"  are  most  nearly  in  line  with 
our  own  experiences.  Therefore,  when 
Breeze  Hill  puts  its  O.K.  on  a  rose,  we 
are  perfectly  willing  to  give  it  a  trial. 

We  have  given  generously  of  our  time 
in  helping  people  get  started  with  roses, 
simply  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  involving 
no  financial  profit  for  us. 

— Oscar  Steinhorst,  Mayville,  Wis. 

Successful  Rose-Growing 
in  Iowa 

Many  amateur  gardeners  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  growing  roses  in  this  climate, 
but  they  need  not  be  if  they  heed  the 
following  practices: 

1.  Dig  deeply  and  prepare  the  beds 
well.  2.  Buy  and  properly  plant  good 
stock.  3.  Spray  carefully  during  the 
growing  season.  4.  And  in  late  fall  or 
early  winter,  mulch  well. 

Send  in  your  rose  order  in  late  fall.  Do 
this  even  if  you  do  not  receive  and  plant 
them  until  spring.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  spring  planting  is  definitely 
more  satisfactory  than  planting  in  the 
fall  in  this  state. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  you  should 
not  try  to  "economize"  by  trying  to 
purchase  cheap  plants.  Give  your  order 
to  a  reputable  nurseryman.  You  will  get 
strong,  clean,  properly  named  stock  by 
ordering  in  such  fashion. 


Proper  choice  of  rose  varieties  is  of 
utmost  importance  if  you  wish  to  grow 
roses  successfully  in  Iowa.  Be  sure  to  get 
recommended  varieties.  Some  will  grow 
and  bloom  well  and  winter  over  well  while 
others  will  be  failures  in  every  respect. 
The  following  list  consists  only  of  those 
which  have  performed  well  in  my  garden. 
They  are  chosen  because  the  plants  make 
good  growth,  have  disease-resistant  fo- 
liage and  produce  satisfactory  llowers. 

Superb  red  Hybrid  Teas  are  Etoile  de 
Hollande,  Crimson  Glory,  Charles  K. 
Douglas  and  Christopher  Stone.  Im- 
proved Lafayette  and  Holstein  are  my 
favorite  red,  large-fiowered  Polyanthas. 
Good  vellow  varieties  for  the  garden  arc 
Ville  de  Paris,  Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont, 
Sa^ur  Therese  and  Joanna  Hill.  They 
have  clear  color  which  holds  up  fairly  well. 
No  rose-garden  should  be  without 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  Condesa  de 
Sastago,  Signora,  Hector  Deane,  Mrs. 
Sam  McGredv,  Duquesa  de  Penaranda 
and  Hinrich  Gaede.  All  of  these  are 
bicolors.  Condesa  de  Sastago  is  enticingly 
perfumed  and  the  flowers  withstand  the 
heat  admirably. 

Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria  is  always 
among  the  whites  in  my  garden  because 
of  her  lovely  buds  and  perfume.  Inno- 
cence, another  white,  is  a  superb  single 
and  is  breath-taking  in  its  beauty.  Rex 
Anderson  does  fairly  well  in  my  sunny 
garden  where  the  full  sun  seems  to  be 
particularly  hard  on   many  other  white 

\'tirictics» 

Mme.  Cochet-Cochet  is  a  salmon  of 
great  delicacy  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  less  hardy  Los  Angeles. 

Good  pink  varieties  are  Betty  Up- 
richard.  President  Macia,  Sterling,  Dainty 
Bess  (a  perfect  single),  Margaret  Mc- 
Gredy  and  The  Chief.  Salmon  Spray  and 
Else  Poulsen  are  excellent,  everblooming, 
tall,  large-flowered  pink  Polyanthas. 
Charlotte  Armstrong  is  decidedly  worth 
while  trying.  Its  color  is  difficult  to 
describe;  perhaps  it  can  be  placed  in  the 

pink  class.  ^ 

The  new  red  Rambler,  Chevy  Chase,  is 
excellent.  It  is  long  in  bloom  and  the 
plant  is  disease-resistant.  Be  sure  to  try  it. 

—Mrs.  Phineas  M.  Henry,  Des  Moines,  loua 

(In  Iowa  Rose  Society  letter) 
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Rose  Success  in  Nevada 


The  year  1941  was  not  particularly 
favorable  to  rose-growing  in  Nevada. 
I  began  pruning  on  January  30  and 
found  the  sap  running,  buds  forming 
and  shoots  coming  through  the  ground. 
Later  we  had  a  severe  cold  spell  which 
damaged  all  my  roses  badly.  Thrips 
appeared  early  and  continued  until 
the  middle  of  July,  permitting  few  blooms. 
I  was  not  very  successful  in  combating 
this  pest;  tried  the  tartar  emetic-brown 
sugar  spray  without  noticeable  effect. 
By  the  middle  of  July  this  ceased  to 
be  destructive  and  I  had  some  very  fine 
blooms  up  until  the  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber. Many  of  the  plants  were  slow  in 
recovering  from  the  effect  of  the  freeze 
and  did  not  show  the  growth  they 
should.  However,  they  are  all  in  a  good 
healthy  condition  and  grew  rapidly  late 
in  the  fall. 

Black-spot  does  not  seem  to  thrive 
in  this  dry  climate  but  red  spider  runs 
rampant.  I  had  very  little  mildew  this 
season  although  we  have  had  more 
rainfall  than  usual.  In  1940  I  lost  20 
plants  out  of  100  planted.  Last  year  I 
lost  3  out  of  85  planted. 

The  small-flowered  Polyanthas  are 
not  just  what  I  want  and  I  expect  to 
remove  them  next  year.  I  like  the 
Large-flowered  Polyanthas  and  use  them 
for  borders.  My  Poulsens,  Else  and 
Kirsten,  have  done  remarkably  well  and 
so  far  outrank  Betty  Prior  in  my  garden. 
All  my  roses  have  done  equally  well — 
when  secured  from  reliable  nurseries. 
Texas  Centennial,  The  Chief,  Editor 
McFarland,  Sylvia  Groen,  Mme.  Butter- 
fly, Ophelia,  Etoile  de  Hollande,  Crim- 
son Glory,  Christopher  Stone,  Rouge 
Mallerin,  Condesa  de  Sastago  and  Mme. 
Joseph  Perraud  have  had  some  wonder- 
ful blooms  but  none  of  them  have  sur- 
passed E.  G.  Hill  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thom. 
These  plants  were  simply  loaded  with 
buds  and  blooms.  Hadley  also  rates 
tops.  My  Hoovers  have  not  done  so 
well;  they  had  too  much  plant-growth 
and  not  enough  flowers.  I  expect  to 
plant  around  80  more  selected  roses 
in  1942  which  will  give  me  well  over 
200  plants.    — Thos.  E.  Dixon,  Caliente,  Nev. 


The  Tacoma  Rose  Society 

"The  rose  bush  sales  are  under  way 
And  Ramblers  rooted  well  in  sod. 
Will  be  available  till  May 
At  local  stores,  in  league  with  God.*' 

— Margaret  Fishback 

At  our  last  public  meeting  November 
17,  we  explained  that  a  seasonal  object  of 
our  Society  at  that  time  was  to  interest 
more  people  in  growing  good  roses  and  to 
call  to  their  attention  the  fact  that  these 
fall  and  winter  months  were  the  ideal 
planting  season  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

We  try  to  help  people  in  their  selection 
of  roses  by  suggesting  the  varieties  that 
have  done  well  in  our  gardens,  and  several 
members  presented  lists  of  their  favorites. 
In  addition,  we  showed  kodachrome 
slides  of  a  number  of  our  best  blossoms. 

The  following  varieties  of  novelties 
and  recent  introductions  were  favorably 
mentioned;  Charlotte  Armstrong,  Crim- 
son Glory,  Dicksons  Red,  Doris  Trayler, 
Eclipse,  Eternal  Youth,  Hector  Deane, 
Mme.  Henri  Guillot,  Mrs.  Edward  Lax- 
ton,  Patrick  Anderson,  Phyllis  Gold, 
Poinsettia,  Sequoia,  and  The  Chief,  all 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  the  Climbers,  Schoen- 
er's  Musk  and  Virginia. 

The  16  roses  mentioned  are  all  first 
class  but  may  be  rather  expensive  for 
beginners.  A  perfectly  beautiful,  disease- 
resistant  garden  can  be  planted  without 
having  any  high-priced  patented  roses 
by  choosing  Etoile  de  Hollande,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Imperial  Potentate,  Lulu  (for 
boutonnieres),  McGredy*s  Ivory,  Mc- 
Gredy*s  Yellow,  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy, 
Ophelia  or  Mme.  Butterfly,  Picture,  Shot 
Silk,  Sir  Henry  Segrave  and  Snowbird, 
all  Hybrid  Teas,  and  the  Polyanthas, 
Anne,  Else  and  Karen  Poulsen. 

I  stressed  the  advantages  of  member- 
ship in  the  American  Rose  Society  as  well 
as  the  Tacoma  Rose  Society  and  especially 
the  value  of  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding" 
in  the  American  Rose  Annual.  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  meeting  brought 
immediate  results  for  when  I  stopped  a 
few  days  later  at  one  of  our  local  dealers 
to  get  a  few  bushes,  the  salesman  proudly 
told  me  that  he  had  made  a  careful 
check  of  the  summary  of  the  "Proof  of 
the  Pudding,"  so  that  all  of  the  stock 
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now  offered  for  sale  was  listed  in  its 
first  two  classes.  When  the  "local  stores 
in  league  with  God"  are  also  in  league 
with  the  American  Rose  Society  there 
will    be    few    disappointments    among 

buyers.  ^         o        i 

Out  here  in  the  Puget  Sound  country 
we  are  still  picking  roses  (Deceniber  5). 
They  are  not  all  perfect  but  some  blossoms 
are  amazingly  good.  The  real  delight  ot 
the  winter  months,  however,  here,  or 
elsewhere,  is  in  the  planning  and  planting 
of  the  garden  in  anticipation  of  the  per- 
fect time  of  roses  next  June. 

— S.  F.  Herrmann,  President, 
Tacoma  Rose  Society 

The  San  Francisco  Rose  Society 

The  San  Francisco  Rose  Society  was 
officially  established  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  as  a  sustaining  member 
society  of  the  American  Rose  Society, 
with  John  Watson  Hughes,  President; 
Ray  Lokay,  Vice-President;  G.  F.  Mc- 
Donough,  Secretary-Treasurer.  It  starts 
off"  with  ten  charter  members.  The  only 
exclusive  feature  of  our  Society  is  that 
all  members  be,  or  become,  members 
of  the  American  Rose  Society.  Any 
members  of  the  American  Rose  Society 
in  San  Francisco,  if  they  so  wish,  may 
become  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Rose  Society  without  any  additional 
expense  to  themselves.  The  dues  of  our 
Society  are  $3.50  per  year  and  this  in- 
cludes American  Rose  Society  membership. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  are  to 
give  full  force  to  all  matters  pertaining 
to  rose-growing  and  rose-showing  and 
it  is  only  natural  that  the  benefits  which 
ensue  from  intelligent  culture  of  the 
rose  in  this  fair  city  of  San  Francisco 
be  exploited  to  the  utmost.  We  want 
to  establish  fraternal  relations  between 
members  for  mutual  benefit.  We  will 
sponsor  a  suitable  municipal  rose-garden 
so  that  all  who  wish  may  view  the  Queen 
upon  her  throne  in  all  of  her  regal 
splendor.  It  also  aims  to  show  the 
ability  of  each  and  every  member  as  an 
individual  exhibitor  at  rose  shows  to 
be  staged  periodically.  With  these  ob- 
jects in  view,  we  go  forward. 

— G.  F.  McDoNOUGH,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Flowers  Will  Ease  the  Burden 

I  have  an  idea  that  within  a  few  weeks 
now  some  earnest  souls  will  be  chiding 
for    frivolity    all    gardeners    who    seem 
disinclined  to  convert  their  flower-plots 
into    cabbage-patches.     The    times^  are 
serious  enough.  Heaven  knows,  but    man 
doth  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  and  the 
steadying,  sustaining,  healing  power  ot 
beauty  evoked  from  the  earth  by  our 
toil,  the  sense  of  collaboration  with  some 
Power  outside  of  ourselves,  eternal  and 
all-wise,     heartens    us    and    safeguards 
sanity.   "Hearts  starve  as  well  as  bodies: 
give  us  Bread,  but  give  us  Roses!     bo, 
the  more  cabbage  the  better    but  more 
rather  than  less  of  beauty  than  betore, 
for  in  spite  of  cataclysm  and  catastrophe, 
when  we  work  in  the  garden,  our  sense 
of  futility  fades,  the  keenness  of  griet  is 
mercifully  dulled,  courage  is  reborn. 

_A.  H.  Herrick,  in  Garden  Digest 

Membership  Report  for  1941 

Total  Total 

Members  Members 

for  1941  for  1940 

Jan.  1  to  Jan.  1  to 

Dec.  31  Dec.  31. 

Annual,  New 618  706 

Annual,  Renewals   •    •    •  2684  2617 

Honorary  Life  Members      25  ^o 
Honorary  Annual  Mem- 

Life  Members  ".....  122  124 

Sustaining  Members  •    •  ^i  5/ 

Commercial  Members    .  30  :>o 

Research  Members     .  1            ^ 

3553  3582 

Membership  Loss  for  1941—29 

Memberships  received  for  1942 
up  to  December  31,  1941 

Annual  New ^ 

Annual  Renewals ^^^ 

Honorary  Life  Members ^^ 

Honorary  Annual  Members            •  ^ 

Life  Members ^f^ 

Sustaining  Members 1^ 

Commercial  Members ^ 

Research  Members ^ 

681 
— R.  Marion  Hatton,  Secretary 


Trustees'  Meeting,  December  19,  1941 


A  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  at  the  Penn- 
Harris   Hotel,    Harrisburg,   Pa.,   December    19, 

1941,  was  called  to  order  at  10:10  a.m.  by 
President  Massey.  Present,  besides  the  Presi- 
dent, were  Treasurer  C.  R.  McGinnes,  Editor 
McFarland,  Trustees  Kirk  and  Piester,  and  the 
Secretary,  with  Vice -President -elect,  H.  L. 
Erdman,  representing  the  full-time  Secretary 
Committee. 

The  recall  of  their  invitation  for  the  1942 
Annual  Meeting  which  the  New  Orleans  Rose 
Society  had  given  at  the  1941  Annual  Meeting, 
was  announced. 

An  invitation  was  received  from  the  Port- 
land Rose  Society,  Portland,  Ore.,  to  hold  a 
1942  Annual  Meeting  in  Portland,  but  as  the 
members  present  felt  that  one  meeting  would 
be  enough  for  1942,  and  as  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
had  been  assigned  the  Semi-Annual  Meeting  for 

1942,  it  was  decided  to  designate  the  Knoxville 
Meeting  which  will  be  held  at  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
May  14,  15  and  16,  as  the  1942  Annual  Meeting. 

A  request  from  the  Seattle  Rose  Society 
asking  that  the  American  Rose  Society  institute 
a  National  Rose  Show  by  selecting  one  large 
show  each  year  and  naming  it  the  "National 
Rose  Show,"  the  show  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
American  Rose  Society,  was  read.  Discussion 
disclosed  that  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  Trustees 
that  the  promotion  of  such  a  show  could  well 
be  postponed  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

The  report  of  the  Prizes  and  Awards  Com- 
mittee on  the  John  Cook  Medal,  was  accepted 
and  Dr.  W.  E.  Lammerts  was  awarded  the  John 
Cook  Medal  for  his  seedling  Rose,  Charlotte 
Armstrong,  as  the  best  American  garden  rose 
of  the  past  three  years. 

The  Trustees  authorized  the  publication  of 
1000  copies  of  the  proposed  Index  of  the  first 
26  Annuals,  the  Index  to  be  sold  in  paper  covers 
at  $1.00  each,  and  offered  at  $1.50  in  cloth 
binding. 

A  discussion  of  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding" 
took  up  considerable  time,  the  Secretary  stating 
that  more  room  in  the  Annual  is  needed  to  ade- 
cjuately  take  care  of  the  "Pudding"  with  its 
increased  number  of  reporters,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  "Pudding"  was  to  be  handled 
as  it  is  and  given  as  much  more  space  as  can 
be  spared. 

After  a  long  discussion  over  the  division  of 


the  country  into  Council  Districts  according 
to  membership  population,  the  entire  matter  of 
setting  up  Council  Districts  was  left  to  in- 
coming President  Truex  and  the  Secretary. 
Scores  from  the  various  test -gardens  were 
read  and  a  Silver  Medal  Certificate  was  awarded 
to  Ketten  Brothers  for  Grand  Duchess  Char- 
lotte as  scored  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  with  a 
score  of  853^8.  in  its  second  year  of  judging. 
Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  F.  Meil- 
land  for  Good  News  as  judged  at  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  with  90;  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Lammerts  for 
Charlotte  Armstrong  as  scored  at  Fort  Worth 
with  85  points,  at  Blacksburg  with  86^,  and 
at  Hartford  with  89K;  to  Howard  &  Smith 
for  Heart's  Desire  as  scored  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
with  87 '/a;  to  Conard-Pyle's  3028  as  judged 
at  Fort  Worth  with  a  score  of  86,  and  Conard- 
Pyle*s  41-R-3  as  judged  at  Hartford  with  a 
score  of  87,  if  these  two  Roses  are  named  and 
registered  with  the  American  Rose  Society. 

After  comparing  the  scores,  it  was  noted 
that  the  scores  of  the  Portland  garden  were 
all  out  of  reason,  and  not  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  American  Rose  Society.  The  Trustees 
therefore  voted  that  the  Portland  scores  be 
not  accepted  for  this  year  because  of  manifest 
irregularities  of  the  scoring.  The  Secretary 
was  instructed  to  have  the  Portland  Rose 
Society  reconamend  five  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Society  to  score  roses  in  the  Portland 
test-garden,  these  members  to  score  neither  for 
the  All-America  Rose  Selections  nor  the  City 
of  Portland. 

A  suggestion  by  Mr.  Piester  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  regional  judges  to  score  new  roses 
wherever  they  find  them  was  considered  to  have 
merit  and  is  to  be  held  and  worked  out  with 
the  new  Councils. 

The  committee  working  on  a  full-time 
Secretary  was  continued  and  asked  to  try  to 
speed  it  up  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

A  legal  authorization  for  Treasurer  Mc- 
Ginnes to  dispose  of  securities  of  the  Society 
when  necessary,  was  ordered  executed. 

At   the   end    of   the    meeting,    the   Trustees 
placed  on  record  their  appreciation  of  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  our  retiring  President,  Dr.  L. 
M.  Massey,  for  his  advancement  of  the  Society. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  2:45  p.m. 

— R.  Marion  Hatton,  Secretary 


1941  TEST-GARDEN  SCORES 


Dainty  Maid  (3257) 

Grand  Duchess  Charlotte  (40-R-2) 

Good  News  (3153) 

Red  Ripples  (3223) 

3028 

41-R-3 

41-R-4 

Charlotte  Armstrong 

Heart's  Desire  (40-R-15)    .    .    . 

40-R.23Anzac 

Lady  Mandeville  (2753)     .    .    . 
Pinocchio  (2883) 


Portland 


90^ 

90^ 

87  3^ 

88^ 

NS 

NS 

90K 

9oy3 

90H 
86% 
86^ 
90^ 


Fort  Worth 


69+ 
NS 
90 -f 

72  M 
86  + 

NS 

NS 

85  + 

NS 

NS 

62  + 

57+ 


Ames 


Hartford 


NS 

NS 

72-\- 

85^ 

NS 

NS 

66+ 

66 

NS 

NS 

70+ 

87 

73 

70 

81^ 

89H 

87  V« 

NS 

77  + 

NS 

87 

73  + 

77+ 

75 

Blacksburg 


Note. — NS  means  the  plants  were  too  poor  to  judge  or  plants  were  not  in  bloom  when  judged. 
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78  + 

NS 

76+ 

66+ 

72  + 

NS 

NS 

86^ 

74^ 

70% 

60 

73^ 


Cornell 


78H 

NS 

NS 

68^ 

703^ 

NS 

NS 

NS 

69 

69 

NS 

73 
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Are  the  Old  Roses  Better  Than  the  New  Ones  ? 


or 


Our  preference  for  any  rose,   old 
new,  is  likely  to  depend,  first,  upon  our 
climate,   and   second,   upon   the  use  to 
which  the  rose  is  put. 

For  several  years  now,  I  have  planted 
old  Teas  as  I  would  any  other  flowering 
shrub.  I  use  Siebold*s  euonymus  on  the 
wall  behind  them  and  evergreen  bar- 
berry (Berberis  atrocarpa)  as  a  low  hedge 
in  front.  An  occasional  Tea-Noisette, 
such  as  Lamarque  or  Bouquet  d'Or, 
climbs  in  and  through  the  euonymus, 
which  helps  to  protect  these  tender 
Climbers  from  severe  cold.  Camellia 
Sasanqua  makes  an  accent  here  and 
there,  and  bush  Teas  and  Bengals  climb 
up  and  bloom  with  them. 

That  is  my  garden.  But,  like  most  of 
us  who  grow  roses,  I  have  an  insatiable 
appetite  for  growing  every  variety  on 
earth.  And,  in  order  not  to  bother  the 
appearance  of  my  garden  too  much,  I 
have  set  aside  an  adjoining  plot  in  which 
I  spend  more  money  on  new  varieties 
than  a  man  of  twice  my  income  ought  to. 
By  new  roses  I  mean  new  to  me.  Some 
of  them  are  very  old. 

This  trial-ground  is  a  good  idea,  pro- 
tecting the  garden  from  surprise  effects 
and  also  from  plants  that  court  disease. 
Several  years  ago  I  thought  some  Pember- 
ton  roses  would  be  good  in  beds  with 
the  Teas,  but  most  of  them  proved 
far  too  rank  for  that  purpose;  they  are 
even  too  rank  for  the  trial-garden.  They 
would  be  wonderful  along  Southern 
highways.  Moonlight  is  a  dream,  and 
Thisbe  is  a  honey ^ 

I  mention  the  Pembertons  especially 
because  they  are  comparatively  new  and 
yet  possess  the  qualities  we  generally 
attribute  to  certain  old  roses:  vigor 
and  resistance  to  disease.  What  most  of 
us  really  mean  when  we  say  "new" 
rose,  is  "Hybrid  Tea."  All  the  others 
are  vaguely  "old."  And  the  question 
might  be  stated:  "Are  old  roses  better 
than  Hybrid  Teas?"  Again,  I  think 
the  answer  lies  partly  in  climate  and 
partly  in  use. 

Northern  gardeners,  where  a  solid 
rose  border  was  required,  would  prob- 
ably use  Rugosas  instead  of  Teas.    As 


the  Rugosas  come  in  every  form  and 
color,  a  lovely  border  could  be  made 
of  them,  backed  with  evergreens  and 
edged  with  a  low,  straight  hedge. 

Hybrid  Teas,  in  any  climate,  are 
usually  best  planted  in  special  beds. 
It  was  at  one  time  considered  criminal 
to  use  other  plants  in  beds  with  Hybrid 
Teas.  In  my  garden  the  rule  is  this: 
roses  thrive  with  other  plants  so  long 
as  the  other  plants  do  not  grow  as  tall 
as  the  roses.  While  roses  resent  close 
shade  from  above,  they  welcome  the 
pansies,  ajuga,  oxalis  and  so  on,  that 
grow  beneath  them.  Of  course.  Hybrid 
Teas  of  a  spreading  growth,  like  Golden 
Dawn  or  Crimson  Glory,  would  not  be 
enhanced  by  a  ground-cover.  But  the 
slender,  exquisite  Edith  Nellie  Perkins 
seems  all  the  more  beautiful  for  the  pale 
blue  pansies  growing  underneath.  . . . 

Well,  the  Editors'  question  was  pro- 
vocative. I,  for  one,  am  quick  to  prefer 
the  Teas.  And  yet  I  know  very  well 
that  one  rose  is  perhaps  never  "better" 
than  another.  The  refined  and  formal 
Marechal  Niel  is  no  "better"  than  the 
simple  Cherokee.  They  are  diff'erent, 
that  is  all.  Perhaps  every  rose  is  beauti- 
ful enough  to  justify  closing  our  minds 
to  all  other  roses.  But  that  would  be 
the  most  dismal  thing  a  rosarian  could 
possibly  do. 

The  above  sounds  remarkably  un- 
prejudiced; and  yet,  next  spring  when 
the  Teas  bloom  again,  I  will  wonder, 
as  always,  why  on  earth  I  keep  on  trying 
out  "novelties"  each  year.  In  my  climate 
the  Teas  are  the  perfect  roses.  But  as 
long  as  new  roses  are  created,  I  have 
no  intention  of  contenting  myself  ex- 
clusively with  perfection. 

—J.  Max  McMurray,  Cleveland,  Miss. 

QUEEN  ROSE 

I  will  not  have  the  mad  Clytie 
Whose  head  is  turn*d  by  the  sun; 
The  Tulip  is  a  courtly  Queen, 
Whom  therefore  I  will  shun; 
The  Cowslip  is  a  country  wench; 
The  Violet  is  a  nun; — 
But  I  will  woo  the  dainty  Rose, 
The  Queen  of  everyone. 

— Thomas  Hood 
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THE  AMERICAN  ROSE  MAGAZINE 


A  New  Municipal  Rose-Garden 

THE  Hickory  Rose  Society,  organized 
some  three  years  ago  with  a  member- 
ship of  about  15,  now  has  approximately 
30  members,  only  5  or  6  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  American  Rose  Society. 
The  present  officers  are  Charles  W. 
Bagby,  President;  Mrs.  Paul  Bumbarger, 
Vice-President;  and  the  Reverend  H.  D. 
Althouse,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Since 
organized,  five  rose  shows  have  been  held 
which  attracted  considerable  local  in- 
terest. 

During  the  summer  of  1940,  Mr.  C.  L. 
Mosteller,  then  president  of  our  Rose 
Society,  appointed  as  a  Committee  to 
investigate  and,  if  possible,  promote  a 
Municipal  Rose-Garden,  the  following: 
Charles  W.  Bagby,  Chairman;  the  Rev- 
erend H.  D.  Althouse,  and  Dr.  C.  L. 
Hunsucker. 

Prior  to  taking  any  action,  the  Com- 
mittee visited  a  number  of  private  and 
municipal  rose-gardens  in  this  section  of 
the  state  and,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
tacted various  City  Councilmen  and  other 
officials  of  Hickory.  In  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1941,  the  Committee  appeared 
before  the  City  Council  of  Hickory  and 
offered  to  secure  donations  of  rose  bushes 
if  the  city  would,  under  the  Society's 
supervision,  plant  them  upon  its  prop- 
erty near  Lake  Hickory  and  cultivate, 
spray,  dust  and  maintain  the  garden  in 
accordance  with  suggestions  made  from 
time  to  time  by  a  Committee  from  the 
Society.  The  city  accepted  the  offer  and 
adopted  a  resolution  which  we  think 
legally  obligates  the  city  to  carry  out  its 
part  of  the  agreement. 

The  garden  is  a  circular  one,  with  a 
lily-  and  fish-pond  18  feet  in  diameter  in 
the  center.  Sufficient  water  for  the  pool 
and  garden,  even  in  hot,  dry  months,  was 
obtained  by  damming  a  near-by  creek 
and  piping  the  water  to  the  pool  and 
garden  by  gravity. 

Donations  for  roses  were  then  requested, 
and  before  the  spring  planting  season 
ended  4400  roses  were  planted.  The 
garden  was  divided  into  beds,  each  con- 
taining 50  roses  of  one  variety.  A  marker 
showing  the  name  of  the  donor  and  the 
variety  of  roses  was  placed  at  each  bed. 


During  the  season  we  have  lost  91  bushes. 
We  not  only  replaced  these  but  also 
planted  several  hundred  additional  bushes. 

The  garden  was  a  success  during  its 
first  season.  On  one  Sunday  over  2200 
people  from  nine  states  and  thirty-four  dif- 
ferent towns  visited  it.  Once  every  week 
during  the  summer  a  vase  of  roses  was 
delivered  to  each  patient  in  the  hospitals 
of  Hickory.  The  vases,  which  are  uniform, 
were  provided  by  the  Society,  and  every 
Saturday  morning,  crates,  each  holdiiig 
sixteen  water-filled  vases,  were  placed  in 
the  garden  by  city  employees.  The  flowers 
were  cut  by  a  committee  from  the  Rose 
Society  and  placed  and  arranged  in  the 
vases,  and  a  card  signed  by  a  city  official 
was  put  with  each  vase.  City  employees 
then  delivered  the  flowers  to  the  hospitals 
where  all  patients  regardless  of  social 
position,  race,  or  color,  have  received 
them.  From  the  numerous  letters  re- 
ceived, we  believe  the  flowers  have  been 
deeply  appreciated. 

Last  fall  the  Society  planted  several 
thousand  daffodil  bulbs  on  land  adjoining 
the  garden,  is  placing  permanent  benches 
under  trees  overlooking  the  garden,  and 
will  make  an  effort  to  construct  a  natural- 
istic rock-garden  during  this  year. 

Some  time  during  the  year  we  wish 
to  dedicate  the  garden,  and  hope  to  have 
several  representatives  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  present. 

— Chas.  W.  Bagby,  President,  Hickory,  N.  C. 

Kills  Japanese  Beetles 

Late  in  the  season  I  tried  4  per  cent 
Rotenone  as  a  spray  and  found  it  very 
effective  in  not  only  repelling  the  beetles, 
but  also  in  killing  them.  However,  by  the 
time  I  tried  this  the  beetles  had  done  so 
much  damage  to  the  foliage,  and  the 
blooms  on  every  plant  were  so  inferior 
that  it  was  too  discouraging  to  try  to 
keep  a  record. 

If  the  army  does  not  take  over  my 
property  in  the  extension  of  the  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  I  shall  start  early  with 
the  4  per  cent  Rotenone  next  year  and 
try  to  check  the  beetles  before  the  plants 
are  damaged. 

— H.  K.  DuLANEY,  M.D.,  Ferryman,  Md. 
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Mark  M.  Miller  and  His  Rose-Garden 


A  Happy  Rosarian 

About  ten  years  ago  I  was  presented 
with  a  plant  of  Ophelia  and  this  brought 
on  the  rose  fever  which  was  helped  along 
by  visits  to  Breeze  Hill,  Hershey,  Long- 
wood  and  West  Grove,  and  a  membership 
in  the  American  Rose  Society. 

My  garden  is  a  small  one  and  used  to 
be  filled  with  perennials,  including  some 
pretty  nice  peonies,  but  perennials  have 
been  crowded  out  to  make  room  for  my 
present  collection  of  143  roses,  of  which 
133  are  Hybrid  Teas;  the  others  are 
Climbers  and  Polyanthas. 

I  have  had  good  luck  with  roses  and 
have  derived  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from 
working  with  them  and  helping  friends 
with  their  gardens.  My  favorites  are  the 
Hybrid  Teas,  Comtesse  Vandal  and 
Joanna  Hill,  and  the  Climber,  Mermaid. 

My  garden  is  open  at  all  tirnes  and 
visitors  are  many  during  bloom  time. 

—Mark  M.  Miller,  Millersburg,  Pa. 

Watch  Roanoke  Boom 

William  C.  Bringman  has  been  elected 
President  and  C.  H.  Lewis,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Roanoke  Rose  Society 

for  1942. 

Our  congratulations  to  two  real  rosa- 

rians. 


Western  Pennsylvania 
Experiences 

An  experiment  last  year  with  a  12  by 
33-foot  cloth-house  over  some  of  my  roses 
has  been  put  down  as  a  failure  and  I  will 
not  use  cloth  over  my  roses  again. 

Most  plants  under  the  cloth  made  tall 
growth — Rome  Glory,  Poinsettia  and 
Daylight  are  5  feet  tall— and  bore  some 
very  good  flowers.  But  aphis  were  plenti- 
ful and  black-spot  bad  while  plants  out- 
side were  clean. 

Good  News,  with  three  plants  under 
cloth  and  three  outside,  all  made  about 
the  same  growth.  ro  a-  i. 

Early  last  spring  I  planted  25  of  Rattel  s 
"Super"  plants,  and  these  outgrew  and 
outbloomed  all  other  bushes. 

Late  last  fall  I  planted  55  of  Hen- 
nessey's long-rooted  plants  and  am  look- 
ing  forward   to  their   performance  this 

season.  •  t    x^r 

I  was  very  much  pleased  with  Mc- 
Gredy's  Salmon  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Nicolas 
last  year.  My  three  plants  of  the  latter 
grew  from  3  to  4i^  feet  tall  and  bloomed 
freely  all  season.  They  act  like  good 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  do  not  show  any 
signs  of  climbing.  Orange  Nassau  is  a 
beautiful  rose  but  the  plants  are  terrible. 
— Wade  Blackburn,  Irwin,  Pa. 
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Fragrance 


It  seems  to  me  that  prejudice  against 
a  rose  because  it  lacks  fragrance,  and 
praise  of  it  because  it  has  fragrance 
when  it  has  few  other  good  quaHties,  is 
unfair.  When  looking  at  a  garden 
fragrance  is  the  last  thing  that  occurs  to 
me.  This  may  be  because  I  never  pick 
my  roses.  I  feel  that  a  rose  in  the  house 
is  as  much  out  of  place  as  a  bird  in  a 
cage.  It  belongs  on  the  bush,  its  natural 
habitat.  I  am  also  unwilling  to  "stoop, 
squat,  and  squint"  when  a  few  hundred 
roses  are  involved. 

A  casual  examination  of  the  Annual 
from  its  first  volume  to  the  latest  fails 
to  show  any  great  interest  in  fragrance, 
except  incidentally  and  not  to  the  extent 
that  has  impelled  anybody  to  write  an 
article  concerning  it.  In  the  1934  Annual, 
however,  I  find  an  article  by  our  Secre- 
tary referring  to  fragrance  in  old  roses. 
This  lack  of  articles  leads  me  to  believe 
that  fragrance  is  one  of  the  minor  require- 
ments. 

Webster  defines  fragrance  as  "sweet 
or  agreeable  in  smell."  It  is  the  quality 
of  many  substances  but  what  is  an 
agreeable  odor  to  some  is  objectionable 
to  others. 

I  am  aware  that  some  will  not  buy  a 
rose  unless  it  possesses  fragrance  but  to 
me  it  is  an  evidence  of  at  least  some 
peculiarity.  I  know  of  a  man  who  will 
not  have  a  Polyantha  in  his  garden, 
and  another  who  will  grow  only  Climbers, 
and  another  who  will  not  buy  any  rose 
which  is  not  found  in  a  certain  catalogue. 
These  peculiar  people  impress  me  as 
much  as  one  does  that  will  not  have  a 
rose  unless  it  is  fragrant. 

It  is  said  that  the  demand  for  fra- 
grance is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  when 
a  person  is  handed  a  rose  he  almost 
always  raises  it  to  his  nose  and  smells 
of  it.  This  to  me  is  purely  an  automatic 
action — much  as  when  a  baby  is  handed 
anything  he  immediately  puts  it  in 
his  mouth — but  I  believe  if  ten  minutes 
later  you  asked  him  which  of  the  three 
roses  you  gave  him  were  fragrant  he 
would  not  be  able  to  tell  you. 

The  first  requisite  of  a  rose  is  beauty. 
If  fragrance  were  the  most  sought-after 
attribute,    everyone   would    grow   tube- 


roses and  no  one  would  grow  gladiolus 
and  dahlias.  Gladiolus,  dahlias  and 
chrysanthemums  are  beautiful  but  with 
some  exceptions  there  is  no  fragrance 
and  yet  thousands  of  people  enjoy 
their  beauty. 

My  first  and  almost  only  love  is  the 
rose  and  I  will  cheerfully  insist  on  hang- 
ing any  so-called  rose-lover  who  will 
throw  Frau  Karl  Druschki  in  the  ash- 
barrel  because  it  has  no  odor.  The 
most  desirable  quality  in  a  rose  is 
beauty,  and  I  love  it  for  that  quality. 
If  it  is  fragrant  I  do  not  let  that  prej- 
udice me  against  it  but  neither  will  I 
spurn  it  because  it  lacks  fragrance,  f 
notice  that  on  rose  visitations  everyone 
apparently  admires  the  roses  but  few 
make  any  attempt  to  discover  whether 
they  are  fragrant  or  not.  May  I  say  in 
closing  that  when  I  see  a  beautiful 
woman  I  do  not  have  to  smell  of  her  to 
know  whether  I  like  her  or  not. 

— E.  W.  Burt,  M.D.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Rose  Jam 

To  every  pound  of  rose  hips  allow 
half  a  pint  of  water.  Boil  the  fruit  until 
it  is  tender  and  pass  the  pulp  through 
a  fine  sieve  to  keep  back  the  seeds. 
Add  one  pound  of  sugar  to  every  pound 
of  pulp  and  boil  until  it  jellies.  Either 
an  enamel-lined  saucepan  or  glass  oven- 
ware  must  be  used.  The  hips  should 
not  be  gathered  until  they  have  had  a 
touch  of  frost. 

— Jason  Hill,  in  **WiIc[  Foods  of  Britain" 

The  New  Climbers 

The  Brownell  and  Horvath  climbers 
are  a  great  advance  in  hardiness  and 
productivity  in  the  Large-flowered  class. 
They  are  definitely  hardier  and  better 
than  the  yellows  we  have  had,  making 
this  color  as  hardy  as  other  colors  in 
the  Large-flowering  Climbers.  Of  course, 
they  are  not  as  winter-hardy  unpro- 
tected as  Ramblers. 

— S.  F.  Hamblin,  Lexington,  Mass. 

"V  for  Victory" 

Brownell's  New  Yellow  in  "New  Roses 
of  the  World"  in  1941  Annual  has  been 
named  "V  for  Victory." 


Long  Island  Rose-growing  in  a 
Few  Easy  Lessons 

Purchase  good  plants  from  a  reliable 
source  in  the  fall.  Use  the  soil  you  have 
whether  it  be  good  loam  or  gravelly  sand. 
Dig  as  many  holes  as  you  have  roses  to 
plant  and  throw  this  soil  in  one  heap, 
then  incorporate  a  goodly  amount  of 
peat-moss  with  this  soil.  Take  a  rose  and 
set  it  in  a  hole,  spreading  the  roots  m  a 
natural  position.  Using  the  mixture  of 
soil  and  peat,  fill  up  the  hole,  and  when 
level  with  the  soil  surface,  stamp  it  down 
as  hard  as  you  can.  If  the  soil  seems  dry 
at  the  time  of  planting,  fill  the  space  left 
after  tramping,  with  water.  After  it  has 
soaked  in,  hill  the  rose  with  soil  about 
6  to  8  inches  high  and  forget  about  it 
until  spring.  "If  planted  in  spring,  hill 
with  dirt  for  three  weeks  and  then  un- 
cover"; follow  this  same  procedure  with 
each  rose.  When  spring  comes,  take  this 
hill  of  dirt  away  and  just  follow  this 
simple  program. 

April  15.  Broadcast  superphosphate, 
5  pounds  per  100  square  feet. 

May  15,  June  15,  July  15,  August  15. 
Apply  a  complete  fertilizer  such  as  4-12-4 
or  5-10-5  at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  per  100 

square  feet.  j    ,     r 

To  avoid  black-spot,  most  dreaded  ot 
rose  diseases,  dust  once  a  week  with 
dusting  sulphur. 

Spray  with  Black-Leaf  40  for  aphides 
only  when  they  appear. 

When  late  fall  arrives,  hill  them  up  the 
same  as  last  fall,  and,  if  at  all  possible, 
put  cow-manure  between  the  rose  hills. 

The  following  spring,  after  you  remove 
the  soil  from  your  roses,  you  will  have  to 
prune  them.  My  advice  is  to  cut  out  all 
weak  and  dead  wood,  prune  strong  plants 
with  heavy  wood  to  about  18  inches,  and 
smaller  plants  with  heavy  wood  to  about 
8  inches.  You  can  try  to  grow  a  few  real 
tall  ones,  if  you  wish,  by  pruning  a  strong 
plant  very  little. 

I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
very  important  to  keep  the  soil  loose  by 
cultivating  at  all  times. 

During  the  winter  you  will  not  be  able 
to  forget  about  them  so  make  up  your 
mind  that  you  want  a  membership  in  the 
American  Rose  Society  as  a  Christmas 


gift.  After  reading  the  Annual  and  the 
Magazines  which  the  Society  sends  you, 
you  will  start  doing  as  you  please  with 
your  roses,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  receive 
more  and  more  pleasure  from  them  as 
times  goes  on. 

Meeting  other  rose  bugs,  displaying 
your  roses  in  local  flower  shows,  making 
rose  cuttings  of  your  favorite  roses  and 
getting  all  the  pleasure  out  of  them  that 
can  be  had  is  what  will  make  your  garden 
grow.  There  is  no  end  to  the  many  ex- 
periments and  tests  that  you  might  like 
to  try.  Some  day  you  may  give  to  the 
rose  world  something  they  shall  be  glad 
to  have. 

— Frank  Rasmussen,  Franklin  Square,  N.  Y. 

More  on  Keeping  the  Bud- 
Union  at  Soil-Level 

The  article  in  the  September-October 
1941  Rose  Magazine  by  Mr.  N.  W. 
Brunswig,  of  Chehalis,  Wash.,  is  in- 
deed interesting,  but  I  would  like  to 
explore  the  treatise  a  little  further. 

Rose-lovers  will  benefit  greatly  if 
they  will  stop  a  minute  to  ponder  the 
advisability  of  watching  the  bud-union. 
A  bush  planted  with  the  bud  at  or  under 
the  soil-level  will  often,  after  a  period  of 
time,  slacken  and  not  perform  in  top 
shape.  The  bud  beneath  the  soil  has 
started  to  form  its  own  roots.  (Haven't 
you  observed  this  when  digging  out  an 
old  bush?)  These  newly  formed  roots 
compete  with  the  original  root  system 
which  starts  to  become  inactive  and 
the  result  is  that  the  bush  is  at  a  stand- 
still until  such  time  as  the  newer  root 
system  acquires  the  ability  to  feed  the 
plant,  or,  if  this  fails,  the  bush  starts 
to  slowly  go  back. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  bush  with 
the  bud-union  under  soil-level  often 
develops  a  gall  at  the  union  which 
slowly  strangles  the  plant.  A  crotch 
is  also  formed  where  the  canes  arise  from 
the  bud.  Whatever  falls  from  the  plant 
accumulates  therein,  and,  as  the  bush 
gradually  sinks,  all  of  the  accumulation, 
which  contains  plenty  of  disease,  gradu- 
ally builds  up  a  beautiful  spot  for  the 
fungus  to  hibernate  season  after  season. 
If  the   bud-union    was   at   soil-level    or 
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a  little  above  it,  the  effort  to  keep  this 
crotch  free  of  debris  would  be  a  simple 
matter.  All  that  would  be  necessary  to 
do  would  be  to  poke  it  out. 

A  standard  or  tree  rose  does  not 
have  its  bud-unions  at  soil-level;  it  is 
anywhere  from  2  to  4  feet  above  the 
ground.  Yet  these  standards  or  tree 
roses  continue  to  produce  fine  blooms 
year  in  and  year  out. 

The  best  insurance  would  be  to  plant 
the  bush  with  the  bud-union  about 
\}/2  to  2  inches  above  the  soil-level  and 
hill  the  soil  up  and  over  in  order  to  keep 
the  canes  moist  until  such  time  as  the 
bush  has  taken  hold.  The  plant  will 
gradually  settle  until  the  bud-union  is 
about  }/2  inch  above  soil-level,  which  is 
as  it  should  be. 

I  think  the  deep-planting  idea  springs 
from  some  older  notion  that  there 
would  be  more  moisture  available  to 
the  bush  if  it  were  planted  deeper; 
however,  in  this  part  of  the  country  it 
is  very  wise  to  have  the  bud-union 
directly  at  or  a  little  above  soil-level. 
I  have  purposely  raised  bushes  that  had 
sunken  and  were  failing  and  when  they 
were  raised  quite  an  improvement  was 
shown.  The  bushes  were  not  dug  up 
but  were  raised. 
— George  F.  McDonough,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Roses  and  Salt  Water 

My  garden  is  less  than  200  feet  from 
the  sea,  and  during  the  severe  storms  of 
winter  it  gets  a  shower  of  salt  spray. 
Last  winter  this  happened  twice,  but  the 
year  before  it  was  drenched  with  salt 
water  five  times. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  members 
similarly  situated  as  to  just  how  much 
damage  is  caused  to  rose  plants  by  salt  in 
a  seaside  garden. 

How  can  one  overcome  salt  in  the 
garden  without  replacing  the  soil? 

— A.  T.  FuRTARDO,  Stonington,  Conn. 

Wild  Rose  Enthusiasts 

Mr.  R.  E.  Shepherd  of  Medina,  Ohio, 
has  a  large  collection  of  species  roses  and 
would  like  to  hear  from  any  member  who 
is  also  interested  in  the  species  roses. 


(( 


Best"  Roses 


A  highly  dangerous  word  is  the 
superlative  "best"  when  applied  to 
roses.  I  qualify  it  by  stating  that  the 
"best**  rose  means  to  me  the  one  rose 
in  each  color  class  which  I  grow  that 
fulfils  the  following  conditions:  Vigorous 
plants  that  will  remain  virtually  disease- 
free  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  spray- 
ing, and  that  will  give  handsome  blooms 
throughout  the  growing  season  on  plants 
that  will  thrive  for  at  least  several 
years.   Here  is  the  list: 

Red:  Etoile  de  HoIIande 

Copper-pink:  Princess  Marina 

Light  pink:  Korovo 

Two-toned  light  pink:  President  Macia 

Pink-and-yellow  bicolor:  Faience 

White:  Snowbird 

Multi-colored:  Gaiety 

Those  are  my  "tops,"  given  without 
qualification.  All  are  budded  on  Odo- 
rata;  some  proved  failures  with  me  on 
other  understocks.  Some  are  Raffel 
"Supers"  of  varieties  that  refused  to 
grow  for  me  when  budded  the  regular 
way,  notably  Korovo  which  has  plant 
and  foliage  virtually  identical  with  its 
parent,  Etoile  de  Hollande. 

I  list  no  yellow  "best"  although 
McGredy*s  Yellow  answers  all  of  my 
requirements  except  long  life,  as  my 
plant  usually  gets  killed  by  an  early 
winter  freeze  when  it  is  covered  with 
buds.  If  it  gets  through  the  winter,  a 
late  spring  freeze  often  does  the  lethal 
work. 

A  word  or  two  about  some  "almosts" — 

Caledonia  is  a  big,  handsome  white 
but,  unlike  Snowbird  which  has  much 
smaller  buds  and  blooms,  it  is  a  prey  to 
thrip. 

My  friends  think  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud 
my  most  conspicuous  success,  but  it 
fries  to  a  crisp  under  a  hot  sun.  On  the 
other  hand,  Christopher  Stone  to  be 
perfect  has  to  be  grown  in  full  sun. 
Given  such  a  situation  it  gives  a  splendid 
account  of  itself,  but  considered  along- 
side of  Etoile  de  Hollande  I  see  no 
basis  of  comparison. 

Perhaps  a  word  about  Etoile  would 
not  be  amiss  here.  When  it  was  intro- 
duced, in  1919,  the  bloom  was  con- 
sidered too  "thin"  for  it  ever  to  achieve 


renown.  Then  those  over-stuffed  ex- 
hibition blooms  gradually  went  out  of 
fashion,  and  today  the  authoritative 
•'Modern  Roses  11"  adds  to  Etoile  de 
Hollanders  official  description:  "A  stand- 
ard for  comparison  among  red  roses."  It 
also  gives  it  a  "moderate  32-inch  open 
plant,*'  but  in  this  section  it  frequently 
j^ets  up  over  6  feet,  and  about  as  wide, 
and  the  hotter  the  summer  the  more 
vigorously  it  grows. 

— Jacob  H.  Lowrey,  Augusta,  Ga. 

New  England  Rose  Society 

The  semi-annual  luncheon  of  the 
Society  took  place  at  Hotel  Gardner, 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  Saturday,  October 
25,  1941,  at  1  P.M.  There  was  a 
large  gathering  from  all  over  New 
England.  Following  the  luncheon  the 
Society  was  favored  with  two  addresses, 
one  by  Prof.  O.  C.  Boyd,  Extension 
Pathologist  of  Massachusetts  State 
College  at  Amherst,  the  other  by  Prof. 
Paul  W.  Dempsey,  Horticulturist  at 
the  Field  Station  of  Massachusetts  State 
College  at  Waltham,  Mass.  Both  speakers 
were  asked  many  questions  by  the  mem- 
bers. Prof.  Boyd  spoke  on  rose  diseases 
and  their  control  and  Prof.  Dempsey 
on  insect  pests  of  the  rose  and  their 
control.  The  talks  were  particularly 
interesting  and  instructive,  so  much 
so  that  the  meeting  did  not  break  up 
until  nearly  5  p.m. 

Among  those  present  were  Dr.  Peter 
P.  Lawlor,  prominent  physician  of  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  a  director  of  the  Society; 
Dr.  E.  W.  Burt,  prominent  physician 
and  orthopedic  surgeon  of  New  Bed- 
ford, also  a  director;  Mr.  S.  C.  Burgess, 
rose  specialist  of  Falmouth,  Mass.;  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Fitzpatrick  and  his  wife, 
the  former  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the 
Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society 
Flower  Shows  at  Worcester,  and  winner 
of  many  prizes;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy 
Newhall,  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  latter  an 
official  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Garden  Clubs  and  active  in  its 
work;  Mr.  Alfred  Furtardo  of  Stoning- 
ton, Conn.,  who  with  Mrs.  Furtardo 
was  awarded  first  prize  for  the  best 
personally  kept  garden  in  a  competition 


by  the  Village  Improvement  Society  of 
Stonington;  Mr.  E.  A.  Piester,  Secretary 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Society  and  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  of  Parks  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  trustee  of  the  American 
Rose  Society;  Mr.  Kenneth  Ward,  Secre- 
tary of  the  North  Shore  Horticultural 
Society,  Manchester,  Mass.,  and  Mr. 
Karl  Switzer,  Superintendent  of  Parks, 
Portland,  Maine. 

Monthly  meetings  are  held  except 
in  December  and  July  and  August. 
During  the  summer,  visitations  were 
made  to  the  municipal  garden  at 
Portland,  Maine;  to  Elizabeth  Park, 
the  Municipal  Rose-Garden  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  the  rose-gardens  of  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Saltonstall,  mother  of  Gov. 
Saltonstall,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.;  Mrs. 
George  F.  Glacy,  Brookline,  Mass.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Geoffrey  G.  Whitney,  Woods  Hole, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  Harriett  R.  Foote,  Mrs.  F. 
B.  Crowninshield  and  Miss  Mary  Sulli- 
van, Marblehead,  Mass. 

Mrs.  George  F.  Fearing,  who  has  a 
fine  rose-garden  at  Westwood,  Mass., 
made  her  garden  available  to  members 
of  the  Society,  and  many  others,  both 
members  and  non-members,  did  so  also. 

A  monthly  publication  is  issued  by  the 
Society  and  publications  are  exchanged 
with  the  Potomac  Rose  Society  and 
the  Pacific  Rose  Society.  ^  Mrs.  Foote, 
one  of  our  valued  members  and  an 
honorary  life  member  of  the  Society, 
was  unable  to  be  present  because  of 
illness  in  her  family. 

— George  A.  Sweetser,  President, 
New  England  Rose  Society 

A  California  Hybridizer 

Dr.  W.  E.  Lammerts,  who  won  the 
Fuerstenberg  award  of  $100.00  last  year 
for  his  new  rose,  Charlotte  Armstrong, 
and  the  John  Cook  Gold  Medal  for  the 
same  rose  as  the  best  American  garden 
rose  of  the  past  three  years,  has  left  the 
Armstrong  Nursery  and  is  now  with  the 
University  of  California  where  he  will 
continue  rose-breeding.  John  A.  Arm- 
strong tells  us  that  Dr.  Lammerts  has 
left  a  number  of  promising  seedlings,  so 
that  there  will  be  more  Lammerts  roses 
coming  along. 
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Ontario  Favorites 

G.  S.  Raymond,  of  Waterloo,  Ontario, 
reports  the  following  as  his  best  roses 
for  1941: 

Best  yellow:  McGredy's  Yellow 
Best  pink:  Walter  Brace 
Best  red:  Christopher  Stone 
Best  white:  Rex  Anderson 
Best  apricot  or  orange:  Princess  Beatrix 
Best  two-tone:  Margaret  van  Rossem 
Best  Polyantha:  Little  Miss  Muffett 
Best  Climber:  Flash 

As  some  of  these  roses  are  not  found 
in  American  catalogues,  and  as  they  have 
promise  for  this  country,  we  hope  you 
will  watch  for  those  with  which  you  are 
not  acquainted. 


BARTER 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell — 

All  beautiful  and  splendid  things, 

Blue  waves  whitened  in  a  cliff, 

Climbing  fire  that  sways  and  sings, 

And  children's  faces  looking  up 
Holding  wonder  like  a  cup. 

Life  has  loveliness  to  sell — 

Music  like  a  curve  of  gold. 
Scent  of  pine  trees  in  the  rain, 

Eyes  that  love  you,  arms  that  hold, 
And  for  your  spirit's  sweet  delight 

Holy  things  that  star  the  night. 

Spend  all  you  have  for  loveliness — 
Buy  it  and  never  count  the  cost. 

For  one  white  singing  hour  of  peace 
Count  many  a  year  of  strife  well  lost; 

And  for  a  breath  of  ecstasy 

Give  all  you  have  been  or  could  be. 

— Sara  Teasdale 


DOUBLING  THE  VALUE  OF  YOUR 

ROSE  ANNUALS 


Perhaps  the  arithmetic  is  faulty 
— it  depends  on  how  many  Annuals 
you  own  and  how  often  you  want 
to  know  something  of  what  has  been 
said  about  the  rose  in  the  last 
twenty-six  years. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any  rose 
subject,  and  if  you  have  had  to 
more  or  less  patiently  search  through 
one  Annual  after  another  for  what 
you  wanted,  you  can  get  immense 
value  from  the  use  of  the  Annual 
in  the  Cumulative  Index  just  pub- 
lished. It  takes  you  right  to  the  spot! 

This  Cumulative  Index  is  not  an 
ordinary  index.  It  tells  quickly  in 
what  Annual  and  on  what  page  the 
information  appeared.  It  tells  of  the 
pictures  in  a  separate  index,  of  the 
portraits,  and,  probably  best  of  all, 
it  actually  indexes  the  roses  that 


have  been  discussed  in  twenty-six 
successive  Annuals. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  some 
five  hundred  sets  of  Annuals  pre- 
served. It  is  difficult  to  get  a  com- 
plete set  now  because  of  two  issues, 
1916  and  1920,  that  are  entirely  out 
of  print,  save  as  someone  wants  to 
sell.  All  the  others,  however,  are 
available,  and  you  can  build  up 
your  collection  by  asking  the  Secre- 
tary to  send  them  at  $1  apiece. 
Each  additional  volume  you  get  in- 
creases the  value  of  the  Index  to  you. 

This  Cumulative  Index  is  sold 
to  members  at  $1  each  in  a  stiff  and 
durable  paper  binding,  or  at  $1.50 
in  a  cloth  binding.  It  will  be  mailed 
at  once  if  you  ask  the  Secretary  for 
it  and  send  the  price  for  the  type  of 
binding  you  want. 
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HE  War  is  not  stopping  rose  advance  in  America, 
you   will  all   admit  who  have   read   the    1942 

Annual.    You  are  right  on  the  firing-line,  with  no 

casualties  as  you  check  its  wide  range,  its   great 

possibilities. 

But  with  it  you  are  armed  for  a  peaceful  victory 

as  you  show  it  to  your  friend  and  bring  him  into  the 

rose  circle.  He  needs  the  Annual  and  the  Magazine. 

The  Society  needs  his  membership  and  rose  help 

and  Victory  can  be  with  us  all. 

That  Cumulative  Index  you  will  find  the  best 
dollar's  worth  ever— it  opens  up  to  you  twenty-six 
years  of  rose  lore.  ^ 


le  American  Rose  i 

i5<  a  copy  ^  $t50  a  year 
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Are  Your  Dues  Paid  ? 

Renewals  have  been  better  this  year 
than  usual  but  there  are  yet  quite  a 
number  who  have  not  paid  their  1942 
dues. 

A  check  or  money  order  for  $3.50  will 
bring  your  1942  Membership  Card  and 
the  important  1942  Annual  promptly. 

Assist  your  Society  to  carry  on  during 
these  troublous  times  when  everyone 
needs  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  flowers 
to  help  ease  their  burdens. 

-7'hi-:  Si:c:ri:tarv 

The  Northwest  Missouri  Rose  Club 

A  group  of  us  interested  in  roses  have 
recently  organized  a  local  rose  club  known 
as  The  Northwest  Missouri  Rose  Club. 
The  membership  is  limited  to  men  only. 
The  Club  is  organized  on  the  basis  of 
being  a  sustaining  member  club  to  the 
American  Rose  Society,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  local  Club  is  a  member  of  the 
Society.     Meetings    are    held    monthly. 

We  now  have  twelve  members  and 
hope  to  have  twice  this  number  in  a  few 
months. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected 
for  the  first  year: 

President,  Ronald  A.  Kennedy,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Vice-President,  F.  C.  Miller,  Maryville,  Mo. 
Secretary,  Charles  A.  Groves,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Treasurer,  Stephen  E.  Remington,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Director,  Gerald  Pahner,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

— Stephen  E.  Remington,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


The  Annual  Meeting 

The  Knoxville  meeting,  May  14, 15,  and 
16,  will  be  the  only  meeting  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  during  1942. 

The  committees  are  working  hard  to 
provide  a  program  which  will  make  this 
the  best  meeting  ever,  so  show  your 
appreciation  of  their  efforts  and  give 
yourself  a  pleasant  and  instructive  va- 
cation by  attending. 

Headquarters  will  be  the  Andrew 
Johnson  Hotel,  where  rates  are: 

Single,  with  bath    .  $2  75 

Double,  with  bath  4  40 

Twin  Beds  5  00 

Make  your  reservations  promptly  by 
writing  the  hotel.  Please  also  notify  this 
oflice  that  you  will  attend  and  state  the 
number  to  be  in  your  party.  The  Knox- 
ville Rose  Society  must  know  how  many 
to  prepare  for.  — R.  m.  H. 

Photographers  Attention ! 

Not  many  American  Rose  Society  mem- 
bers have  the  opportunity  to  see  rose- 
gardens  from  all  over  America.  Will  you 
help  our  members  attending  the  Knoxville 
meeting  see  them  by  lending  a  few  of  your 
best  2x2  Kodachrome  slides?  If  you  are 
coming  to  Knoxville  bring  your  slides 
along,  but  if  you  just  can't  attend  the 
meeting  mail  them  not  later  than  May  1 1 
to  E.  H.  Rappe,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel, 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  They  will  be  returned 
May  18  by  insured  Parcel  Post.  Your 
cooperation — ^Please.  — e.  H.  Rappe 

Magazine  Copy  Wanted 

The  Secretary  is  frequently  asked  for 
advice  on  home  propagation  of  rose 
plants,  both  budded  and  own-root.  Many 
of  you  "bud  your  own'*;  others  make 
extra  plants  from  slips,  or  cuttings. 

The  Magazine  needs  articles  on  these 
subjects,  as  well  as  anything  else  relating 
to  roses. 

Annuals  Wanted 

The  Secretary  has  orders  for  1916  and 
1920  Annuals  both  of  which  are  out  of 
print. 


Tentative  Program 
for  the  Knoxville  Meeting 

May  14,  15,  and  16,  1942 


Headquarters:  HOTEL  ANDREW  JOHNSON 


Registration  Fee  $5.00,  including  Banquet,  two  luncheons  and 

transportation  to  gardens  visited 

Thursday,  May  14 

2  p.M.-lO  P.M.    Flower  Show. 

2  P.M.-  5  P.M.    Registration. 

2  P.M.-  5  P.M.   Trustees'  Meeting. 

8  P.M.-IO  P.M.    Roundtable  Discussion— 

What  Understock  Is  Best  in  Your  Locality. 
What  Feeding  Program  Gives  You  Best  Results. 


Friday,  May  15 

9  A.M.-IO  A.M.    Registration  Continued. 

10A.M.-12      M.    Lecture — To  be  Announced. 

Roundtable — 

Comparison  of  new  patented  Hybrid  Tea  Roses 
with  old  established  Hybrid  Teas. 

12.30  P.M.-  1.30  P.M.    Luncheon. 
1.30  P.M.-  5.00  P.M.    Garden  Visits. 
7.00  P.M.  Banquet  (Informal). 

Speaker  to  be  announced  later. 

Edwin  H.   Rappe,   Rose  pictures  in  color  from 

everywhere. 


9.00  A.M.-12  M. 

12.30  P.M. 
1.30  P.M. 


Saturday,  May  16 

Annual  Business  Meeting. 

Luncheon. 

Auld  Lang  Syne. 
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A  Sound  Spray  and  Dust  Program  for  1942 


THE  time  is  at  hand  to  order  spray 
and  dust  materials  for  the  coming 
season.  So  let's  take  stock  of  the  situa- 
tion, having  in  mind  possible  shortages 
due  to  war  priorities. 

As  a  fungicide  for  holding  black-spot, 
mildew,  rust  and  other  foliage  troubles 
in  check,  there  is  a  choice  of  sulphur  or 
copper-containing  materials.  Sulphur  is 
given  the  preference  because  there  is 
less  likelihood  of  a  sulphur  than  of  a 
copper  shortage;  rose  foliage  is  generally 
less  injured  by  sulphur  than  by  copper; 
sulphur  is  at  least  as  effective  as  copper 
for  black-spot,  and  probably  more  effec- 
tive against  mildew  and  rust;  sulphur  is 
available  for  use  both  as  a  spray  and  a 
dust;  sulphur  has  been  rather  thoroughly 
tested,  so  that  we  know  both  the  good 
and  bad  characteristics  of  it  and  of  its 
several  compounds  commonly  used  on 
roses;  sulphur  is  available  in  safe  and 
effective  combinations  with  stomach  and 
contact  insecticides.  Further,  and  im- 
portantly, it  is  relatively  inexpensive. 

Sulphur  is  not  a  perfect  fungicide  for 
roses.  It  will  probably  burn  the  foliage 
whenever  the  temperatures  get  into  the 
nineties,  or  higher.  But  its  shortcomings 
are  no  greater  than  those  of  copper- 
containing  materials,  nor  more  difficult 
to  overcome.  There  are  conditions  under 
which  copper  is  more  effective  and  other- 
wise more  satisfactory,  but  the  occurrence 
of  these  conditions  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule. 

So  for  those  who  have  not  settled  on  a 
particular  material,  based  on  their  own 
experiences,  the  following  suggestions 
are  made: 

For  your  routine  dusts  throughout  the 
season  for  black-spot,  mildew  and  rust 
control,  use  sulphur  dust  of  a  minimum 
fineness  of  325  mesh.  For  your  routine 
sprays  use  "wettable*'  sulphur  (a  new 
and  particularly  good  one  is  available). 
"Flotation"  sulphur  paste  and  other 
sorts  continue  to  be  available.  The 
sulphur  dust,  or  the  wettable  sulphur 
spray,  will  be  used  throughout  the  season. 
Use  the  wettable  sulphur  at  the  rate  of 
13/^  to  43^2  ounces  of  the  sulphur  in  5 
gallons  of  water. 

If  you  have  a  chewing  insect  problem — ■ 


Japanese  beetle,  slugs,  grasshoppers,  etc., 
— -and  want  to  dust,  get  a  mixture  of 
dusting  sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead, 
in  the  proportions  of  9  to  1.  For  a  spray, 
add  arsenate  of  lead  to  the  sulphur  at 
the  rate  of  1]^  ounces  in  5  gallons  of 
water.  And  if  you  do  not  need  the  ar- 
senate of  lead,  do  not  use  it;  sprays  and 
dusts  are  safer  without  it,  and  less  ex- 
pensive. 

Your  garden  will  probably  have  several 
infestations  of  aphids  during  the  season. 
Watch  the  plants  carefully,  and  dust  or 
spray  them  immediately  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  the  lice.  It  is  well  to  make 
two  or  three  applications,  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  days,  examining  the 
plants  carefully  between  sprays  to  see 
that  all  the  lice,  young  and  old,  are 
killed.  If  you  dust  your  plants,  use  a 
3  or  4  per  cent  fresh  nicotine  dust.  Do 
the  dusting  on  a  day  when  the  tem- 
perature is  80  degrees  or  above,  and  the 
air  is  still.  If  you  spray,  use  Black-Leaf 
40,  following  the  directions  on  the  con- 
tainer. It  is  suggested  that  you  make 
the  nicotine  applications  separately, 
rather  than  mix  the  material  with  the 
sulphur. 

What  is  one  to  do  to  meet  the  problem 
of  burning  by  sulphur  during  the  hot 
weather?  If  it  is  dry  as  well  as  hot,  you 
can  ease  off  on  spraying  or  dusting  during 
the  hot  weather  in  so  far  as  black-spot 
is  concerned,  especially  if  you  have  the 
disease  under  control  at  the  time  the 
hot  weather  strikes.  Make  less  frequent 
and/or  lighter — but  no  less  careful  and 
thorough — ^applications.  If  black-spot  is 
under  way  and  is  favored  by  dews  and 
fogs,  or  if  because  of  mildew  or  rust 
you  feel  that  you  have  to  keep  up  your 
spraying  during  the  hot  weather,  it  is 
suggested  that  you  temporarily  turn  to  a 
copper-containing  fungicide.  You  can  well 
consider  the  merits  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
(see  formula  in  the  last  Magazine)  or  one 
of  the  newer  "insoluble"  coppers  (see 
article  on  "Fungicides  for  Roses"  in  the 
1939  Annual).  The  use  of  sulphur  can 
be  resumed  just  as  soon  as  the  weather 
turns  cool  again.  Keep  the  plants  pro- 
tected thus  up  to  the  time  frost  kills 
the  leaves. 
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Insecticides  containing  rotenone  and  If  you  have  settled  on  some  spray  or 
pvrethrum  are  all  right,  if  they  contain  dust  material  that  has  proved  to  be 
adequate  concentrations  as  marketed  by  reasonably  satisfactory  under  your  par- 
reliable  concerns;  but  it  now  looks  as  if  t.cular  conditions,  as  you  use  it  by  dl 
there  would  be  shortages  in  both  of  means  stick  to  it.  There  is  no  substitute 
the  e  materials,  and  some  will  consider  it  lor  your  own  experience.  What  experi- 
patrLtic  to  lea;e  what  reserves  we  have  menting  you  do  shou  d  be  directed  at 
fifr  use  on  food  crops.  Arsenicals  may  be-  perfecting  the  use  ol  this  material-^ 
come  short,  but  it  looks  now  as  if  there  timing  continues  to  be  the  most  impor- 
3  be  ample  for  the  coming  season.  tant  problem  m  disease  control.    Progress 

You  will  need  a  good  spraye^r  or  a  good  is  being  made  in  developing  better  copper- 
duster  Look  over  your  equipment  now  containing  materials,  both  as  dusts  and 
to  be  sure  k  is  in  goo'd  working  condition,  sprays..  It  is  suggested  that  you  refer  to 
If  not  get  it  repaired  or  get  a  new  one.  the  articles  on  disease  and  insect  control 
Orders  fhould  be  placed  farly,  both  for  in  the  last  severa  Annuals.  Check  upon 
newTartLnd  for  new  machines.  them    through    the    Cumulative     Index 

t   is  important  that  the  spraying  and  which  directs  you  to  the  vN-^iole  story 

du^iZ  ^".  before  initial  infection  Finally,  if  you  have  a  difficult  problem, 

afmLn  p/ace.^  Unless  you  know  about  have  not  been  having  success,  or  il  you 

when    the    first    injections    start    in   your  have    any    questions    not    answered    in 

X;iein..pin,  just    as   soon   as  ^^^^:  ^y^^ 

'^^l!: t%^TJ:  d  places  with  similar  gist  at  yc^ir  s/ate  Agficultural   Experi- 

climates     and    in    a    season    of    normal  ment  Station.    In  so  far  as  he  knows,  this 

rainfaT                        of  -e   applicatic>n  writer    has    never  failed   to  reply   tu  an 

per  week   for  the  season   is   needed   lor  inquiry. 

black-spot.      During    the    spring    when  — L.M.Massfa  Xomdl  Umver sity J tl.mca,N.Y. 

there  are  frequent  rains  and  the  plants  r  r>      .    i  R^H^^ 

are  making  rapid  growth,  two  or  even  Result  ot  Postal  ballot 

three    applications    per    week    may    he  jj^^  postal  ballots  mailed   in  January 

needed  to  provide  adequate   protection;  ^^^^j^^,^  ,^g  follows: 

late  in  the  season  it  may  be  teasible  to  For  six  members  of  a  Nominating  Corn- 
go    several    \Neeks    at    a    time  j^'i^hout  ^^^j^^^^^ 
spraving,   if  the  weather  stays  dry  and  ^^   ^   ^y   ^^^^^^  ^^^^.  Bedford,  Mass. 481 

mildew  and   rust  are  not  problems,     it     j^^^  p^  j^   Hunter.  Portland.  Ore 478 

is  well  to  remember  that  a  leal  must  be  p^^^^    ^    ^^    MacAndrews,  Syracuse, 

wet  continuously  for  a  minimum  ot  six  ^   y  403 

hours  to  become  infected  by  the  black-     ^^   ^   Bringman,  Roanoke,  Va 399 

spot  fungus.  Harry  L.  Daunov,  New  Orleans,  La.  .394 

It  is  important  that  you  do  not  neglect  ^^^^    ^-^^^^^  ^y    SimXh,  Chew  Chase, 

to  add  a  spreader  or  wetting  agent  to  p^^'^j  334 

vour  spray  solution  to  assure  its  wetting      p^^^  S    Glaes,  Reading,  Pa 335 

the  foliage,  unless  you  are  using  a  pro-  ^^^^  Mary  C  Derby,  San  Jose,  Calif.. 327 

prietary    material    in    which    case    the  q^^^^^^^   jg     pjerce,   Oklahoma  City, 

"wetter"   has   probably   been   added   by         qj,^,^  284 

the    manufacturer.     Such    materials    as  ^rs.  Thomas  H.  Scott,  Atlanta,  Ga.  .279 

"Vatsol   OT,"    ''Vatsol    OS,     „  Grasselh      e.  Gosch,  Cleveland,  Ohio 262 

Spreader-Sticker,"     *  Areskap,         Bind-  ^^^^    q^^^^^   ^    Shields,   Salt   Lake 

arene     Flour,"     sodium     abietate,     and  ^.^^^  ^^^^ 224 

SrtLe'^The'rnirm 'qu^l/Tc!  On  the  Covell  motion  "Shall  the  An,eri- 

e  sarv   to   assure   wetting   the   oily   leaf  can   Rose  Society  l.m.t  ,ts  OIT.cers  and 

surface  should  be  used  for  best  results.  Trustees  to  members  not  engaged  m    he 

A   spreader    is    especially    essential    for  commercial  sale  of  Rose  bushes?  ,  the 

mildew  control.  ^^^e  was-Yes.  359.   No,  390. 
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Garden  of  O.  H.  Whitten,  Farmville,  Va. 


Rose  Success  in  Virginia 


I  HAVE  been  growing  roses  for  eight 
years.  Anyone  with  that  much  experi- 
ence should  make  certain  discoveries  that 
will  not  only  be  valuable  in  his  own 
activities,  but  should  also  be  of  value  to 
others.  During  this  period  I  have  tested 
many  theories  and  have  discarded  most 
of  them  in  an  effort  to  find  something 
better. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  belief  still 
prevails  among  many  people  that  grow- 
ing roses  is  difficult.  In  Virginia  there  are 
many  owners  of  fine  gardens  who  still 
seem  to  believe  that  one  has  to  possess 
extraordinary  ability  along  this  line, 
otherwise  he  is  doomed  to  failure.  My 
experience  has  proved  to  me  that  there 
are  just  a  few  essential  requirements 
which  need  to  be  followed  in  order  to 
grow  roses  successfully,  and  the  most 
important  ones  are:  Location  and  prep- 
aration of  beds;  the  purchase  of  good 
plants;  the  use  of  plant-food  suitable  to 
the  rose;  careful  planting;  care  of  plants; 
drainage. 

I  consider  these  six  points  of  major 
importance.  Several  minor  ones  would  be 
cultivation,  watering,  mulching,  planting 
in  fall,  etc. 

Any  average  type  of  soil  should  grow 
roses,  but  I  have  found  that  soil  of  a 
friable  texture  is  best.  I  have  also  found 
that  for  plant-food,  dairy-barn  manure, 
supplemented  with  phosphate  and  potash, 


will  produce  best  results,  and  if  this  com- 
bination is  not  obtainable,  a  regular 
commercial  fertilizer  of  the  type  of 
Vigoro,  4-12-4  with  a  small  quantity  of 
potash  added,  is  doubtless  just  as  good. 
Should  the  soil  have  a  tendency  toward 
alkalinity,  some  two  or  three  applications 
of  cotton-seed  meal  during  the  growing 
season  help  to  keep  the  pH  down  and  at 
the  same  time  produce  better  roses. 

If  any  reader  of  this  article  has  plants 
that  refuse  to  develop  as  they  should,  I 
suggest  that  he  dig  them  up,  work  over 
the  soil,  and  then  reset;  or,  better  still, 
move  them  to  a  new  location.  The 
chances  are  that  these  plants  will  take  on 
new  life  and  prove  satisfactory.  I  have 
followed  this  procedure  for  three  or  more 
years  instead  of  discarding,  and,  without 
exception,  a  definite  improvement  has 
taken  place. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  pine  needles 
are  plentiful,  and  I  have  found  that  they 
make  an  excellent  mulch.  They  do  not 
pack  and  cut  off  air-circulation,  whereas 
mulches  of  peat-moss,  buckwheat  hulls, 
etc.,  are  too  "binding"  on  the  soil.  About 
an  mch  and  a  half  of  pine  needles  will  hold 
the  soil  temperature  down,  keep  the 
ground  moist  and  eliminate  cultivation. 
Continuous  use  of  this  will,  however, 
lower  the  soil  pH.  This  point  will  have 
to  be  watched. 

For  quality  bloom  I  prune  low,  and  for 
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quantity  and  garden  display  I  prune  high, 
and  most  of  my  pruning  is  the  latter.  I 
l)elieve  low  pruning  and  constantly  cut- 
ting blooms  with  long  stems  tends  to 
lower  the  resistance  of  the  plant  and  sub- 
jects it  to  the  various  diseases  which  we 
have  to  constantly  guard  against. 

As  to  spraying  or  dusting,  this  is  no 
problem  with  me  now.  Up  until  three 
years  ago  I  sprayed  my  plants  on  an 
average  of  every  ten  days  from  March 
to  November.  In  1940  I  sprayed  twice 
a  month  and  in  1941  only  once  a  month, 
and  I  had  absolutely  no  black-spot  either 
year  except  on  five  or  six  plants  which 
were  near  a  neighbor's  climber  on  a  line 
fence.  This  climber  is  never  sprayed  and 
is  always  infected  with  black-spot.  Mil- 
dew is  not  a  problem  in  Virginia. 

I  believe  that  most  rose  troubles  result 


from  not  carrying  out  the  essential  re- 
quirements mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article.  I  have  not  commented  on 
them  in  detail,  for  this  has  already  been 
done  many  times  in  this  Magazine. 

I  hope  that  none  of  us  will  lessen  our 
rose  activities  during  these  trying  times. 
We  need  more  than  ever  a  diversion  or 
hobby  to  help  keep  us  steady  and  to  main- 
tain a  proper  mental  attitude  which  is  so 
essential  in  our  war  activities.  The  news- 
papers have  had  much  to  say  about  Vic- 
tory Gardens,  but  we  should  not  dig  up 
our  roses  to  plant  vegetables. 

Let  me  urge  all  who  are  now  growing 
roses  successfully  to  hold  on  to  your  pres- 
ent methods.  If  you  change,  do  so  gradu- 
ally, and  thereby  avoid  a  possibility  of 
being  disappointed. 

— O.  H.  Whitten,  Farmville,  Va. 


Roses  Have  Always  Grown  in  Virginia 


IN  THE  1917  American  Rose  Annual, 
in  large  letters  on  its  first  page,  is  this 
statement  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  'The  interest 
in  the  rose  cannot  pass.  The  appeal  of 
the  flower  is  practically  universal.  .  .  . 
It  has  become  part  of  the  experience  of 
the  race." 

The  same  page  in  the  1918  Rose  Annual 
has  a  real  meaning  now  where  Mrs. 
Edward  W.  Biddle,  under  the  head 
"The  Rose  in  Wartime,"  states,  "Merci- 
fully, there  ARE  roses  to  be  cultivated 
while  we  read  of  torpedoes  and  machine 
guns,  of  submarines  and  Zeppelins." 
Virginia  grew  wonderful  roses  then  and 
has  always  grown  roses.  A  statement  in 
1942  would  not  omit  the  airplane  and 
thank  God  for  our  roses. 

Coming  to  this  grand  old  Common- 
wealth forty  years  ago  from  a  home  in 
Mississippi,  where  roses  flaunted  their 
beauty  and  fragrance  throughout  almost 
the  entire  year,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
great  tall  rose  bushes  growing  in  this 
garden  in  utter  neglect,  but  in  golden 
clay,  giving  in  the  spring  a  mass  of  gor- 
geous blossoms.  Asking  my  husband's 
grandmother  of  eighty  where  she  bought 
them,  she  replied  that  it  was  so  long  ago 
she  did  not  remember.  Not  ordinary 
roses  either — all  six  were  unusual — one 


an  especially  lovely,  exquisite  shade  of 
pink,  very  large,  with  many,  many  petals. 

In  1910  the  Virginia  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  met  here  and  well  do  I 
remember  cutting  from  this  one  bush 
over  a  hundred  perfect  pink  roses  for  the 
friend  who  was  giving  the  large  reception 
to  the  Federation.  More  than  one  nurs- 
eryman tried  rooting  cuttings  of  that 
rose,  as  did  I,  but  all  failed.  All  six  of 
the  roses  found  here  were  handsome,  but 
in  time,  passed  away — ^too  much  atten- 
tion, perhaps! 

In  1904,  among  other  roses,  I  planted 
a  Marechal  Niel  by  a  latticed  wall  at 
the  western  side  of  our  home.  On 
Mother's  Day,  May,  1911,  I  cut  and  sent 
to  friends  several  hundred  perfect  roses 
from  this  bush.  One  I  wore,  and  having 
to  visit  a  drugstore  that  afternoon,  met 
the  late  Dr.  James  S.  Irvin,  who,  attract- 
ed by  the  rose's  size,  asked  the  druggist 
for  a  measure,  and  seeing  it  was  63/^ 
inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  petals,  asked  me 
to  preserve  it  in  alcohol.  To  please  him, 
I  did  and  I  still  have  it  in  a  crystal  jar. 
The  bush  died  the  following  winter  of 
over-production,  I  felt  sure. 

Rose-lovers  formerly  had  to  depend 
on  the  nurserymen  to  advise  them  what 
roses  to  plant,  but  after  the  first  Rose 
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Annual,  in   1916,  people  really  began  to 
grow  more  and   newer  roses;  it  was  far 
less    trouble    to    consult    that    priceless 
N'olume  of  rose-growing.     The  Annual's 
"Proof  of  the   Pudding"   always   makes 
rose  selection  easy.    Long  before  the  last 
World   War,   under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Rose  Society,  I  asked  twenty- 
five  friends  here,  in  whose  gardens  fine 
roses    bloomed,    to   allow    their   gardens 
to  be  opened  to  the  public  one  afternoon 
from  3  until  7.   That  was  before  the  days 
of  the  garden   clubs   that   now  conduct 
such  splendid  pilgrimages.    The  Garden 
Club  of  Danville  was  organized  in  1918 
and    from    its    very    beginning    stressed 
roses,  and  has,  of  course,  a  Rosarian.  The 
other  seven  clubs  do  the  same. 

When  Lady  Astor,  who  was  born  in 
Danville,  returned  for  a  \  isit  in  1922 
and  came  up  to  the  Memorial  Mansion, 
also  our  public  library,  to  be  guest  of 
honor  at  a  reception,  rose  petals  from 
roses  grown  in  Virginia  were  strewn  in 
her  pathway. 

On  the  grounds  of  the  Library  that 
day  about  3500  Radiance  rose  bushes 
were  given  away  by  the  owner  of  one  of 
the  Dan\ille  llovNcr  shops  who  then 
offered  a  prize  of  $25  for  the  best  bush 
to  be  shown  at  the  Dan\ille  Fair  that 
fall.  I  was  asked  by  the  florist  to  judge 
these  bushes  and  a  difhcult  job  it  was. 
Bushes  from  Schoolfield,  our  mill  village, 
and  Danville  won. 

Though  there  are  many  garden  clubs 
all  ()\er  the  state,  there  are  still  towns 
with  strong  women's  clubs,  but  no  garden 
clubs,  and  yet  once  a  year  they  have  a 
garden  speaker.  I  ha\e  several  times  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  the  speaker  on  such 
occasions,  and  their  enthusiasm  is  ecjual 
to  the  garden  club  groups. 

Our  party  has  access  to  many  magnifi- 
cent gardens,  and  though  there  were 
handsome  roses  in  Seattle,  in  Portland,  in 
several  places,  I  was  surprised  to  visit 
many  gardens  with  almost  no  roses.  You'd 
scarcely  find  that  in  Virginia. 

On  a  motor  trip  the  entire  length  of 
the  state  during  the  summer  of  1927  I 
realized  that  I  had  seen  a  great  many 
more  roses  in  Virginia  than  I  had  in 
California  the  same  year  and  bringing 
the  facts  of  Virginia  rose-growing  down 


through  the  years,  I  was  again  in  the  West 
only  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  National 
group  of  Garden  Club  women,  where 
very  many  beautiful  gardens  were  visited, 
from  San  Francisco  to  the  extreme  end 
of  the  state,  and  almost  countless  ones 
in  Pasadena  and  San  Francisco,  and 
again,  we  rose  enthusiasts  in  the  party 
were  surprised,  not  at  the  gorgeous  array 
of  color  in  their  many  flowers,  but  at 
the  few  roses  we  saw.  At  one  superb 
rose-garden  we  visited,  whose  owner 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Rose 
Society,  we  found  Isobel  and  it  w^as  the 
first  time  we  Easterners  had  ever  seen 
that  lovely  rose. 

Not  long  ago  a  dear  old  lady  of  almost 
eighty-five  asked  me  why  I  did  not  grow 
as  handsome  Hybrid  Tea  and  Tea  roses 
as  she  remembered  always  seeing  in  my 
garden  in  the  long  ago.  I  replied,  "Too 
much  attention." 

I  discarded  the  grapes  down  the 
garden  path  in  1920  and  replaced  them 
with  about  73  Climbers  that  require 
absolutely  nothing  after  being  once  well 
planted  (though  mine  get  some  attention), 
and  there  are  many  rose-growers  who 
treat  their  Hybrid  Teas  the  same  way 
and  have  perfect  roses. 

I  experimented  with  one  bed  of  some 
50  two-year-old  roses  planted  in  Novem- 
ber, 1940,  in  pure  clay,  with  damp 
peat-moss  over  and  around  their  roots — 
as  we  learned  to  do  at  Cornell  University — 
and  hilled  up  until  spring.  I  used  Vigoro 
twice,  and  my!  such  enormous  roses, 
such  tall  new  growth  I  had  never  seen; 
such  flawless  blossoms  and  foliage.  They 
were  sprayed  with  Bordeaux. 

Am  glad  to  see  so  many  men  these 
past  ten  years  taking  up  rose-growing 
as  a  real  hobby — after  all,  the  growing  of 
many  Hybrid  Tea  roses  should  be  a 
man's  job,  unless  one  keeps  a  trained 
gardener. 

'* Rose-growing  is  a  sport,  the  finest 
sport  I  know,  more  of  a  gamble  than 
racing,  more  violent  than  tennis,  more 
expensive  than  golf,  and  more  exercise 
than  baseball."  In  1924,  Richardson 
Wright  said  the  above  about  mere 
gardening  but  to  quote  him  "Do  you 
demand  excitement  from  day  to  day? 
I  beg  you  make  with  your  own  hands  a 


rose-garden,  trench  the  beds,  plant  the 
bushes,  spray  and  prune  them,  and  then 
in  June  watch  the  buds  swell  and  uncurl." 

Though  I  have  motored  over  the  splen- 
did roads  of  most  of  the  states  during  the 
past  fifteen  years,  and  all  over  Virginia, 
1  believe  roses  are  and  ever  have  been 
more  extensively  grown  in  Virginia  than 
in  any  other  place  on  earth.  My  residence 
during  the  past  forty-one  years  has  been 
in  Danville,  where,  in  those  first  years 
while  riding  horseback  all  over  the  town, 
I  could  see  in  any  back  yard  lovely  old 
roses,  and  I  believe  I  can  say  the  same 
for  many  of  the  tow  ns  of  this  grand  old 
state,  and  for  the  countryside,  too.  If 
you  think  not,  go  on  the  Pilgrimage 
"Garden  Week  and  look  at  the  old  roses 
that  grow  so  high  on  some  of  those 
magnificent  places  and  tarry  long  enough 
on  the  roadside  to  study  the  roses  by  the 
cabin  doors. 

Yes,  Virginia  always  grew  roses,  and 
Dr.  Donald  Wyman,  in  his  article  on 
"Rose  Species"  in  the  1941  Rose  Annual, 
insisted  every  wild  garden  should  have  for 
instance  at  least  one  plant  of  that 
beautiful  Virginia  rose,  R.  virginiana 
or  R.  lucida,  ornamental  every  season  of 
the  year,  with  its  flowers  in  late  spring, 
its  lustrous  dark  green  foliage  in  summer, 
its  brilliant  scarlet  berries  and  gorgeous 
autumn  color  in  the  fall  and  its  bright 
red  twigs  in  winter. 

— Mrs.  W.  D.  Overbev,  Danville,  Va. 

Straw  and  Sand  as  a  Summer 

Mulch 

A  sudden  distaste  for  the  hoe  on  a  hot 
July  afternoon  in  1940  inspired  the  idea 
of  trying  straw  and  sand  as  a  mulch  for 
roses.  With  pleasant  thoughts  of  sittiiig 
in  the  shade  and  watching  my  Hybrid 
Teas  grow  without  hoeing,  I  ordered  a 
load  of  old  foundry  sand,  which  can  be 
had  for  the  hauling.  Then,  with  two  bales 
of  straw  at  hand,  I  was  ready  to  see  what 
could  be  done  with  a  summer  mulch. 

On  a  long  row  of  widely  spaced  rose 
plants,  sand  was  shoveled  about  2  inches 
thick  around  each  plant,  and  over  the 
sand  was  placed  a  layer  of  straw. 

The  idea  looked  good,  but  to  test  it 
an    adjacent    row,    planted    exactly    like 


the  first,  received  no  sand  and  no  straw. 
The  hoe,  however,  was  used  after  each 
rain  to  maintain  a  dust-mulch. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  test, 
results  were  apparent  rather  soon  after 
the  straw  and  sand  were  applied.  This 
mulch  held  moisture  around  the  plants 
better  than  the  row  cultivated  with  the 
hoe — and  with  far  less  work.  Few  weeds 
came  up  through  the  straw.  During  a 
hot,  dry  July  and  August,  roses  mulched 
with  straw  and  sand  continued  to  bloom 
almost  as  well  as  in  June.  President 
Macia,  The  Doctor,  Sterling  and  a  few 
other  favorites  were  all  that  I  could  ask 
lor  in  midsummer  roses. 

The  unmulched  row  was  not  as  \  igor- 
ous,  the  leaves  did  not  hold  their  dark, 
healthy  color,  nor  were  the  flowers  as 
good,  yet  to  obtain  only  fair  results 
required  much  work  with  the  hoe  to 
maintain  an  uncrusted  surface. 

Even  better  results  were  had  the  second 
year  with  the  straw  and  sand  mulch.  It 
was  applied  in  June  before  the  soil  had  lost 
much  of  its  moisture  and  during  the  entire 
summer,  the  roots  were  moist  and  cooler. 
A  0-10-10  fertilizer  was  dissolved  in 
water,  then  poured  over  the  straw  from 
a  watering-can.  Much  of  this  liquid 
filtered  through  the  straw  and  sand  to 
the  roots.  As  a  further  experiment,  I 
tried  making  holes  in  the  moist  earth 
near  the  base  of  the  plants  with  a  broorn- 
stick  and  filling  them  with  the  liquid 
fertilizer.  I  have  never  grown  finer  roses 
than  those  treated  in  this  manner. 

Possibly  straw  alone  would  have  been 
sufficient  as  a  mulch,  but  the  two  worked 
well  together  on  our  clay  soil,  at  much 
less  cost  than  peat-moss,  though  not  as 
attractive. 

Obviously  the  sand  and  straw  used  on 
wider-spaced  plants  held  moisture  satis- 
factorily and  lowered  the  temperature 
around  each  plant  as  well  as,  if  not  better, 
than  the  usually  advocated  method  of 
close  planting  to  shade  the  ground.  The 
sand  and  straw  had  the  added  advantage 
of  permitting  free  circulation  of  air  among 
the  plants,  quicker  drying  of  the  foliage 
after  rains  and  dews,  and  allowed  each 
plant  more  room  to  produce  more  leaves 
and  flowers. 

—Charles  V.  Lashley,  V/ellinglon,  Ohio 


Roses  in  Far  Places 

(Continued from  January-February  1942  Rose  Magazine} 


CASA  BLANCA  (meaning  "white 
house*')  in  French  Morocco  was  the 
setting — -a  place  of  alien  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells — a  bit  bewildering 
just  at  first.  It  was  theatrical,  with  a 
sort  of  World's  Fair  atmosphere,  and 
after  roaming  through  it  for  a  few  days 
I  had  the  feeling  that  I  might  return  in  a 
week  and  find  it  gone. 

There  was  too  much  color,  too  much 
blazing  sunshine  (when  it  was  not  raining) 
on  white  buildings  and  white  streets. 
The  date  palms  were  too  green,  to  my 
unaccustomed  eyes.  The  mysterious  hint 
of  the  great  desert  which  crept  almost 
to  the  shimmering  fields  added  an  eerie 
note  to  the  whole  unreality,  and  I  knew 
that  only  one  thing  made  all  this  vivid 
greenness  possible — -the  Atlas  Mountains. 
That  great  range  stretches  a  protective 
barrier  across  North  Africa,  deflecting 
the  burning  desert  winds  from  the  lush 
Mediterranean  slope. 

But  that  first  impression  of  unreality 
was  ludicrously  brief,  for  in  half  an  hour 
after  landing  I  had  a  seed  catalogue  in 
my  hands  and  was  walking  through  my 
first  Moorish  arch  into  the  Sultan's 
garden,  where  were  growing  in  luxuriance 
and  familiar  beauty  the  roses  of  my  own 
Maryland! 

The  garden  was  a  formal  one,  as  were 
all  the  gardens  of  French  Morocco.  It 
was  a  large  rectangle  in  shape,  the  beds 
laid  out  in  small  rectangles,  with  lovely 
Angel  Trees— the  Datura— marking  the 
terminals  of  the  main  axis.  It  was  ar- 
ranged on  the  side  of  the  palace,  and  the 
Sultan's  ow^n  quarters  overlooked  its 
loveliness. 

The  plants  were  well  spaced,  about  30 
inches  apart.  They  had  to  be  for  they 
grew  into  enormous  bushes,  and  Betty 
Uprichard,  Etoile  de  Hollande,  Mme. 
Jules  Bouche,  Abol— all  old  friends- 
averaged  between  5  and  6  feet.  I  had 
grown  Luxembourg,  but  the  specimens 
in  this  spot  showed  me  how  meager  had 
been  my  success.  The  color  was  much 
deeper,  almost  gold,  and  the  great  blooms 
mdicated  some  magic  in  the  rich  dark 
soil  that  was  friendly,  to  say  the  least, 
to  Luxembourg. 


It  was  late  January,  the  rainy  season 
in  North  Africa,  which  meant  a  chilly 
shower  at  some  part  of  each  day,  followed 
by  brilliant  spring  weather.  The  roses 
had  had  a  rest  in  December,  and  this  was 
spring  bloom  and  spring  foliage,  though 
the  plants  are  never  entirely  defoliated 
and  there  were  many  dark  green  leaves 
from  the  previous  season  still  on  the 
bushes.  Two  weeks  later  would  have 
seen  them  at  the  height  of  their  bloom. 

This  time  I  was  successful  in  finding  a 
nursery,  a  very  fine  one,  owned  and 
operated  on  thoroughly  modern  lines 
by  French  proprietors,  with  a  well- 
trained  French  staff*  and  Arab  helpers. 
The  main  establishment  of  Tezier  Freres 
was  at  Valence,  France,  and  much  of 
the  rose  stock  was  started  there.  The 
nursery  at  Casa  Blanca  supplied  dealers 
at  Rabat,  Algeria  and  Oran,  not  only 
with  cut-flowers  of  fine  roses,  but  with 
gypsophila,  carnations,  cosmos,  iris,  or- 
chids, geraniums,  begonias  and  most  of 
the  ornamental  shrubbery  of  our  gardens, 
plus  exotics  and  cacti  and  many  strange 
and  beautiful  plants  I  had  never  seen 
before. 

I  had  heard  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Residency  at  Rabat,  the  home  of  the 
French  Governor-General,  as  one  of 
the  famous  gardens  of  the  world,  and 
it  was  my  next  point  of  pilgrimage.  It 
was  about  70  kilometers  from  Casa 
Blanca,  and  we  went  there  over  a  fine, 
hard-surfaced  road  that  wound  between 
the  green  Moroccan  fields  where  young 
grain  and  strawberries  were  ripening, 
and  lovely  wild  lupines  and  wild  calen- 
dulas filled  every  vacant  spot. 

Rabat,  the  capital,  is  one  of  the  four 
imperial  cities  of  Morocco  and  its  beauty 
had  a  quality  of  permanence  that  I 
missed  in  other  places.  The  shining 
white  streets  were  lined  with  pepper  and 
eucalyptus  trees,  and  the  great  Phoenix 
date  palms  and  royal  palms  marched  in 
impressive  processions  in  a  double  plant- 
ing through  the  center  of  the  principal 
boulevards,  and  provocatively  screened 
the  low  white  houses. 

The  gardens  of  the  Residency  were 
lovely  and  interesting.    They  had  been 
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planted  by  the  French  wife  of  one  of  the 
early  governors  and  laid  out  by  French 
landscape  engineers.  A  formal  entrance 
pergola  covered  with  scarlet  bougainvillea 
led  to  a  rose-garden  that  was  planted 
with  old  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  rose 
species,  not  quite  up  to  par.  There  were 
large  plantings  of  old  Louis  Philippe,  a 
bit  on  the  purple,  and  of  Duchesse  de 
Brabant,  fragrant  as  always. 

The  bulk  of  the  planting  was  made  up 
of  mimosas  and  the  exquisite  Laurus 
nobilis,  the  variety  used  to  crown  the 
victors  in  games  and  for  other  ceremonial 
purposes  in  ancient  times.  Under  and 
among  the  big  shrubs  were  great  masses 
of  the  blue  African  daisy  and  blue  myrtle, 
and  everywhere  a  carpet  of  sweet  violets. 

There  in  Rabat  I  saw  the  really  beauti- 
ful mausoleum  of  Marechal  Lyautey, 
the  first  French  Governor-General  of 
Morocco,  who  had  an  interesting  tie-up 
with  roses.  The  Marechal  was  first 
buried  in  the  Cathedral  of  Nancy,  but 
owing  to  the  intense  feeling  of  the  Arabs, 
the  lovely  white  mausoleum  was  built 
and  the  beloved  Marechal's  body  returned 
to  Morocco  for  final  interment. 

The  day  I  visited  it,  it  was  filled  with 
flowers — -camellias  and  roses — -Condesa 
de  Sastago  dominating  the  floral  picture. 
I  asked  what  the  occasion  was  and  was 
told  it  was  no  special  one  but  that  every 
day  the  Arabs  brought  flowers,  prin- 
cipally roses,  and  these  off'erings  of  fresh 
flowers  bore  out  the  sentiment  of  the 
touching  inscription  in  French  on  one 
side  wall,  the  same  thought  in  Arabic 
opposite. 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Moorish 
gardens  was  a  most  ancient  one  in  Rabat, 
and  it  sloped  toward  the  sea  from  a 
strange  old  building  that  had  served  as 
palace,  prison,  school  and  museum.  The 
garden  was  surrounded  by  a  fine  old 
stone  wall  built  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Great  masses  of  the  golden  and  apricot 
fire-flower  tumbled  over  it.  The  gun  at 
the  entrance  was  dated  1491. 

There  was  a  large  and  thriving  rose- 
garden  laid  out  on  rectangular  terraces 
with  a  profusion  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Luxembourg  and  other  yellow  and  coral- 
pink  roses  that  I  could  not  identify,  and 


the    omnipresent    Condesa  de   Sastago. 

The  orange  trees,  which  were  bearing, 
had  been  used  with  taste  and  regard  for 
good  design,  and  gnarled  fig  trees  which 
looked  like  Time  itself  slightly  screened 
a  hint  of  the  sea. 

The  garden  was  more  exposed  than 
others  I  had  seen,  and  the  roses  were 
not  as  far  advanced.  Hips  from  the 
preceding  season  were  still  hanging  on 
some  of  the  bushes,  and  I  surreptitiously 
gathered  a  few  and  brought  them  home. 
Dr.  Whitman  Cross's  garden,  with  its 
gracious  hospitality  to  so  many  and 
various  roses,  seemed  the  most  fitting 
place  for  the  American  debut  of  the 
immigrants.  Mr.  Hansen  planted  the 
seeds  and  we  waited  with  interest  for 
results.  In  due  time  seven  little  plants 
appeared  and  were  nurtured  most  ten- 
derly. 

There  came  a  portentous  day  when  one 
bloomed.  Mr.  Hansen  named  the  infant 
"Morocco,"  and  we  had  high  hopes  of 
good  budwood  and  a  large  brood  of  little 
"Moroccos,"  but  in  spite  of  skill  and 
care,  only  one  plant  survived  two  seasons 
and  then  died. 

The  last  rose  I  saw  in  North  Africa 
was  in  a  little  French  "Cimetiere"  in 
Djidjelli,  Algeria,  and  there  before  a 
small  stone  tomb,  had  been  laid  a  sheaf 
of  the  blue  Mediterranean  Iris  and — • 
Condesa  de  Sastago!  Again  I  searched, 
all  through  the  little  French-Arab  town 
for  a  garden  where  roses  grew,  and  as  in 
Patras  I  found  none.  But  there  was  a 
small  florist  shop,  supplied  from  the 
nursery  I  had  visited  in  Casa  Blanca,  and 
Condesa  had  crossed  a  large  part  of 
North  Africa  to  dominate  its  one  small 
window  and  fulfill  the  service  of  mernory 
in  the  out-of-the-way  port  of  Djidjelli. 
Vigorous  and  vivid,  the  gay  beauty  of 
Condesa  de  Sastago  seemed  to  be  in- 
tensified by  the  ardent  African  sun  and 
the  plant  to  have  a  gregarious  way  of 
being  perfectly  at  home  wherever  planted, 
as  a  democratic  rose  that  left  me  wonder- 
ing if  Gandhi's  philosophy  of  "alien  there 
is  none"  could  possibly  reach  into  the 
mysterious  processes  of  the  growth  of 
a  rose. 

— Lilian  Wright  Smith,  Cbevy  Chase,  Md. 
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Rose  Bugs 

Answering  Dr.  Lawlor's  request  for 
help  to  light  rose  l)iigs  (see  page  89, 
July-Aug.,  1941,  Magazine),  members 
offer  the  following: 

I 

I  was  interested  in  reading  in  the  July-August, 
1941,  Magazine  the  article  entitled  "Rose-Bugs — 
Again,"  and  asking  for  suggestions  about  getting 
the  best  ol'  the  pests.  My  rose-garden  is  not  a 
large  one,  neither  has  it  been  what  one  would 
call  a  show  garden,  but  to  me  it  has  meant  great 
pleasure  and  work. 

Four  years  ago  tlie  rose  bugs  were  jjerfectly 
fearful  and  I  began  picking  them  into  a  pint  jar 
that  had  a  few  drops  of  kerosene  on  the  top  of 
the  water.  I  picked,  that  season,  three  solid 
quarts  of  them;  the  next  year  I  began  again  and 
jiicked  only  two  quarts,  and  the  third  year  one 
and  a  half  quarts.  This  year  I  do  not  think  I 
found  more  tha^n  a  hundred.  I  also  cultivated  a 
good  deal,  and  have  worked  wood-aslies  into 
the  soil. 

Last  year  Breck  &  Sons,  Boston,  advertised 
"Smack"  for  killing  rose  bugs.  I  tried  it  and  it 
really  did  kill  them  when  it  came  in  contact 
with  them.  I  feel  the  only  sure  way  is  to  pick 
them  off,  then  pick  them  again.  However,  I  will 
say  that  "Smack"  has  been  the  most  successful 
stuff  I  have  ever  used  for  aphis  and  other  pests. 
W^here  I  used  it  on  my  asters  for  the  black  beetle, 
they  have  just  disappeared,  and  also  a  brown 
aphis  on  the  delphiniums.  My  rose-garden  is 
near  two  jieony  beds  so,  of  course,  the  rose 
bugs  were  plentiful. 

If  this  experience  is  any  use  to  anyone,  I  am 
glad  to  hand  it  on.  In  all  gardening  one  is  never 
througli  fighting  some  kind  of  pest;  that  is 
what  makes  gardening  worth  while,  for  when 
results  come,  one  is  repaid  a  hundred  times. 
-   M  Ks.  Alexander  II.  Ladd,  Milton,  Mass. 

II 

Answering  Dr.  Lawlor's  query  on  page  89  of 
the  July-August,  1941,  American  Rose  Maga- 
zine, we  used  to  be  bothered  by  rose  bugs,  but 
we  now  encourage  birds  of  all  kinds  in  every 
way  possible  and  often  see  hundreds  of  birds  at 
one  time  in  the  garden.  We  now  have  very  little 
trouble  with  either  bugs  or  worms. 

— J.  P.  Walts,  Canon  City,  Colo. 

Ill 

Noticing  that  the  chafers  prefer  white  roses 
to  all  others,  I  procured  a  strip  of  clean  white 
cloth  12  to  18  inches  wide  and  the  length  of  the 
rose-planting.  Stakes  made  of  broom  handles 
are  fastened  to  each  end  and  the  bottoms  driven 
in  the  ground  holding  the  cloth  upright  and 
taut.  The  cloth  is  then  sprinkled  with  arsenate 
of  lead  and  powdered  sugar,  and  within  a  two- 
hour  period  on  a  hot  sunny  day  every  chafer 
in   the  adjoining  bed  will   have  landed,   tasted 


and  wish  he  hadn't.  If  the  rose-planting  is 
large,  the  pegs  can  be  pulled  up  and  the  trap 
moved  to  another  bed. 

Another  plan  is  to  soak  the  white  cloth  in 
a  solution  of  1  ounce  tartar  emetic  and  1^2  pound 
white  sugar  to  2  quarts  of  water.  This  should 
treat  an  18-inch  strip  of  cloth  20  feet  long.  After 
soaking  hang  the  cloth  up  to  dry  and  then  peg 
it  out  along  a  rose-bed  as  first  explained.  The 
results  are  surprising;  my  chafer  trouble  is 
about    over. 

— Joseph  G.  Zuromskis,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 

IV 

The  rose  chafer  is  the  most  devastating  insect 
in  the  rose-garden  as  it  does  destroy  the  choice 
buds.  This  hard-shelled,  grayish  brown  beetle 
with  long  hairy  legs  and  smooth  body,  seems  to 
do  the  most  damage  to  buds,  although  it  also 
eats  some  of  the  leaves.  It  attacks  the  flowers 
and  l)uds  of  the  white  and  ligfitcr-colored  varie- 
ties of  the  roses. 

Even  though  control  measures  are  practical, 
there  are  none  that  can  be  relied  upon  with  the 
best  possible  results  unless  it  would  be  "the 
hand-picking  method."  I  have  found  the  early 
morning  the  best  time  to  pick  the  beetles  as  they 
are  less  active  at  that  time.  I  drop  them  in  a 
quart  jar  filled  with  a  small  amount  of  turpen- 
tine. That  really  does  the  trick.  Experts  advise 
a  container  filled  with  kerosene,  but  turpentine 
is  more  apt  to  be  found  in  our  garage  than 
kerosene. 

Another  control  measure  that  does  prove 
eflicient  is  spraying  the  bushes  with  arsenate  of 
lead.  I  always  use  two  level  tablespoons  of 
arsenate  of  lead  and  a  drop  of  nicotine  sulphate 
(which  causes  the  mixture  to  adhere  better)  to  a 
quart  of  water  and  spray  evenly  on  the  top  and 
underside  of  the  leaves  and  over  the  buds.  Two 
tablespoons  to  a  quart  of  water  may  prove  to  be 
a  strong  solution,  but  the  rose  bushes  have  al- 
ways stood  this  test  perfectly.  I  always  repeat 
the  spray  every  seven  to  ten  days. 

I  noticed  where  experts  advise  the  use  of  two 
teaspoons  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  a  quart  of  water 
and  2^  tablespoons  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Then 
one  can  use  Rotenone  Guard  as  a  dust.  I  have 
used  this  method  and  found  it  very  effective. 

The  rose  chafer  appears  about  tlie  middle  of 
June  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  one  must  start 
early  to  spray  or  dust,  as  the  first  blooms  would 
certainly  never  appear  in  all  their  glory  with  this 
dangerous  insect  on  the  march.  Worst  of  all — 
the  fool  thing  flies — which  makes  it  even  harder 
to  get  than  picking  them  off  by  hand.  I  found 
that  out  but  I  never  gave  up  hope. 

If  I  had  all  the  other  rose  pests  to  worry 
about,  except  the  rose  chafer,  1  would  never  do 
much  worrying  as  the  control  measures  generally 
prove  very  efficient.  But  when  the  rose  chafer 
appears,  I  really  go  to  work  and  hope  that  some 
day  someone  will  find  a  repellent  which  will 
prove  to  be  destructive  to  this  fifth-column  in- 
vader of  the  rose-garden. 

— Frank  DeNess,  East  Moline,  III. 


An  Experience  with  Own-Roots 


COMPLYING  with  your  request  in 
the  May-June  Rose  Magazine  for 
own-root  experiences,  the  following  may 
be  of  interest,  as  my  first  real  attempt  at 
rose-growing  was  made  with  "roses  that 

are  alive." 

Not  knowing  anything  about  rose- 
culture  and  budded  stock,  and  liking  the 
arguments  of  the  "own-root"  nursery- 
men, I  succumbed  in  1935  with  an  order 
for  about  50  plants.  I  remember  I  was 
rather  surprised  when  they  arrived  in 
full  leaf  in  pots,  although  the  catalogues 
state  plainly  enough  they  are  to  be  potted 
plants  and  alive.  Perhaps  that  is  not 
true  of  all  distributors,  but  it  was  with 
the  firm  I  selected. 

The  bushes,  if  you  could  call  them  that, 
were  carefully  set  out  and  all  lived  but 
one,  a  gift  plant.  They  all  bloomed, 
too,  except  Alexander  Hill  Gray— it 
balled  and  would  never  open.  The  plants 
at  first  grew  to  be  rather  leggy,  but  now, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  I  cannot  see  much 
difference  between  them  and  budded 
stock.  They  have  received  the  same 
treatment  as  the  budded  plants   I   now 

buy. 

Generally  speaking,  neither  the  quan- 
tity nor  quality  of  the  flowers  can  quite 
equal  those  on  wild  roots,  and  the  re- 
stricted list  of  varieties  offered  by  the 
own-root  dealers  is  a  drawback  to  me. 

Here  is  my  list  and  what  happened  to 
them.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  I  did 
not  know  much  about  rose  names,  but 
the  choice  was  limited. 

8  William  R.  Smith.  A  Tea  with  a 
weak  neck  and  weak  color — not  like  the 
picture.  I  soon  got  tired  of  it  and  gave 
away  all  but  one  plant.  It  is  a  very  free 
bloomer,  however. 

2  David  O.  Dodd.  A  red  that  did  well 
enough  but  I  gave  it  away. 

4  Columbia.  A  nice  pink  rose  with  fine 
fragrance,  but  not  very  exciting.  I  kept 
one,  which  is  even  now  not  a  vigorous 
plant. 

6  Pink  Killarney.  These  did  very  well 
but  I  have  parted  with  all  but  two. 

2  John  Cook.  Named  for  the  great 
rosarian,  this  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
and  constant  bloomers  I   have,  excelling 


many  modern  budded  varieties.  Flowers 
are  commonplace  and  some  seasons  I 
have  thought  it  allergic  to  black-spot, 
but  not  this  year. 

2  Alexander  Hill  Gray.    Light  yellow. 

No  good. 

2  Lady  Hillingdon.  A  Tea  with  weak 
necks  but  pleasing  flowers.  These  have 
been  good  specimens. 

2  The  Bride.   No  good. 

2  Kaiserin  Auguste  Viktoria.  1  hcse 
were  very  poor  and  leggy.  Must  try  this 
with  budded  plants  as  I  have  seen  many 
nice  ones  elsewhere. 

2  Mrs.  A.  R.  Waddell.  Have  kept  both, 
as  the  plants  were  good  and  the  flowers 
attractive  though  small.  Quite  free,  but 
with  weak  necks  like  a  Tea. 

2  Jonkheer  J.  L.  Mock.  These  were 
good,  but  I  gave  them  away,  not  caring 
much  for  the  blooms. 

2  Sir  Thomas  Lipton.  A  Rugosa  which 
proved  all  right,  but  with  me  it  blooms 
only  in  June. 

2  Mile.  Helene  Cambier.    No  good. 

4  Gruss  an  Teplitz.  One  died;  others 
made  big  plants  that  did  not  bloom  for 
two  years,  then  did  very  well.  I  gave 
them  away. 

8  Talisman.  These  were  too  leggy, 
always  reaching  for  the  sun  which,  per- 
haps, is  more  the  fault  of  the  location 
than  their  own-roots.  These  were  rather 
delicate  and  I  have  now  only  live  lett. 

In  conclusion,  I  was  fairly  well  pleased 
with  the  "own-roots"  but  prefer  the  wider 
choice  of  varieties  and  greater  initial 
vigor  of  budded  stock,  which  I  think 
have  finer  flowers.  I  will  say  that  the 
"own-roots"  are  tough  after  they  once 
get  started. 

— J.  B.  R.  Verplanck,  Beacon,  N.  Y. 


The  Forty-fourth  Annual 

Meeting,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

May  14,  15,  16 

The  only  meeting  the  American  Rose 
Society  will  have  this  year.  Come,  learn, 
and  be  entertained. 
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Roses  and  the  Dollar  Mark 

An  open  letter  to  the  officers  oj 
the  American  Rose  Society: 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
why  the  American  Rose  Society  takes  in 
so  many  members  and  yet  shows  such 
a  small  gain  in  membership,  and  my  idea 
is  that  this  is  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  enough  human  interest 
shown  by  the  officers  in  their  writings, 
editorially  and  otherwise. 

All  of  the  above  as  a  prologue  to  what 
I  am  going  to  say  about  new  members 
and  the  general  good  of  the  rose. 

Let's  take  the  Annual  as  a  starter. 
What  is  the  most  important  single  item 
in  the  Annual?  You  guessed  it— "Proof 
of  the  Pudding."  What  does  "Proof  of 
the  Pudding"  deal  with?  New  or  patented 
roses,  which  are  now  almost  synonymous. 
What  special  feature  is  there  about  new 
roses?  They  cost  a  lot  of  money.  What 
is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the 
American  people?  Getting  something  for 
nothing,  or  as  nearly  that  as  possible^ 
possibly  a  better  word  or  expression 
would  be  thrift,  and  that  in  my  fifty  years 
of  rose  experience  applies  doubly  to  the 
plain  dirt  rose-grower. 

What  is  most  written  about  in  the 
rest  of  the  Annual  and  other  publica- 
tions? More  new  roses. 

Is  anything  ever  said  about  certain 
parts  of  the  country  being  able  to  go 
along  equally  well  with  own-root  roses 
which  can  be  bought  for  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  budded  roses  and  effect  a 
saving  in  first  cost  as  well  as  replacement 
cost?   I  have  never  seen  such  an  article. 

Just  remember  that  there  are  100 
people  who  raise  roses  who  can  afford  to 
pay  25  cents  or  less  for  a  rose  where 
there  is  one  who  can  or  will  pay  $1.50 
for  a  rose. 

W^hat  does  all  this  do  to  the  new  mem- 
ber? Scares  the  wits  out  of  him  and  he 
gives  up. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  new  rose 
should  net  something  for  the  originator, 
and  therefore  should  sell  for  a  lot  of 
money  for  a  few  years,  but  there  should 
come  a  time  when  all  who  run  may  read, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  American 
Rose  Society  membership  would  rise  by 


leaps  and  bounds  if  its  officers  about- 
faced  and  told  people  how  easy  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  to  raise  roses 
and  even  tell  them,  if  you  please,  how 
they  may  get  some  roses  to  start  with 
for    nothing. 

— W.  H.  HoEFLE,  Denver,  Colo, 

A  Successful  Seattle  Meeting 

Last    evening    (February    25,     1942) 
we  had  our  annual  pruning  demonstra- 
tion, held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  over  400  in  attendance.    Am   en- 
closing news  clipping   from  the  Seattle 
Times.    Here  is  something  that  could  be 
done  in  other  cities  and  towns.    I  had  a 
fifteen-minute    broadcast    yesterday    on 
the  best  radio  station  in  the  city,  donated 
free;  they  figure  it  is  very  institutionaL 
Also,  the  three  newspapers  gave  us  good 
advance  news  publicity.    At  this  meet- 
ing application  blanks  were  distributed 
and  we  took  in  a  large  number  of  new 
members.   The  pruned  roses  were  raffled 
off  at  10  cents  a  chance  and  200  people 
bought^   the    raffle    tickets.      Then    the 
"kitty"  can  was  passed  for  members  to 
dig  up  10  cents  which  we  collect  at  every 
meeting.   When  we  were  through  we  had, 
including    fees   from   the  new  members, 
about   $75.     The   auditorium    cost   $10, 
leaving  us  65  bucks  to  the  good!    You 
can't  even  run  a  church  without  some 
dough,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  a 
rose  society! 

Seed  stores  and  those  selling  roses  tell 
me  this  year  rose  plants  are  selling  in 
great  style;  there's  a  great  demand  for 
them. 

Rose    Fanciers    Given    Advice    on    Proper 
Pruning  Methods 

From  the  Seattle  Times. 

After  a  demonstration  of  rose-pruning  last 
night  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  auditorium, 
more  than  400  rose  fanciers  went  home  reminded 
that  March  15  is  rose-pruning  day  as  well  as 
the  dead-line  for  paying  Income  Tax. 

The  demonstration,  sponsored  by  the  Seattle 
Rose  Society,  of  which  Gale  Stephen  Robinson 
IS  president,  was  conducted  by  Dr.  John  Hanley, 
director  of  the  University  of  Washington  Ar- 
boretum; Gus  Middleton  and  Dixon  Vallance, 
former  presidents  of  the  Society.  All  three  are 
directors. 

Using  15  to  18  rose  bushes,  the  three  speakers 
brought  out  these  rules  as  they  pruned: 


If  pruning  is  done  too  early,  frosts  coming  as 
lute  as  April  1  damage  the  bushes,  and  if  done 
too  late,  the  sap  bleeds  out.  As  soon  as  pruned, 
jrrafting-wax  should  be  put  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  As  old  branches  do  not  produce  good 
roses,  cut  them  down  to  6  to  8  inches  in  length, 
being  sure  they  vary  in  length  so  that  roses  will 
bloom  at  different  periods. 

Don't  cut  long  stems  of  Climbers,  but  pull 
them  down  and  fasten  horizontally.  Shorten 
laterals  4  to  6  inches  and  allow  them  to  grow 
up  vertically.  Cut  out  dead  branches.  Hybrid 
Tea  roses  should  be  pruned  down  to  three  stems, 
with  the  eye  on  the  outside  of  the  stems  so  the 
roses  will  grow  outward  instead  of  inward.  As 
the  bush  grows,  break  off  shoots  that  come  inside 
the  stems. 

After  pruning,  put  on  plenty  of  fresh  manure, 
a  handful  each  of  phosphates  and  potash  (about 
4  inches  from  the  bushes),  and  look  forward  to  a 
finer,  bigger  crop  of  roses  than  ever  before. 

— Gale  S.  Robinson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

1941  in  Ontario 

A  pleasant  memory  of  last  year  was 
that  there  were  very  few  rose  chafers. 
We  loathe  rose  chafers  and  have  yet  to 
learn  of  a  spray  or  dust  that  will  prevent 
them  devouring  our  choicest  buds  and 
blooms.  They  have  been  our  worst  rose 
enemy  for  years,  but  in  1941  almost  left 
our  garden  alone — ^for  which  we  were 
devoutly  grateful.  Black-spot  was  more 
prevalent  than  for  years,  however;  we 
fear  largely  because  we  had  less  time  for 
our  roses  this  summer  and  they  were  not 
sprayed  and  dusted  as  regularly  and 
thoroughly  as  in  past  seasons.  It  did  not 
appear  till  well  into  August,  by  which 
time  there  had  been  more  profuse  bloom 
than  usual  in  midsummer,  and  heavy 
dustings  of  wettable  sulphur  checked  it 
for  a  while.  Late  August  and  early 
September  brought  more  wealth  of  bloom 
but  the  black-spot  gained  ground  and 
with  very  few  free  hours  to  combat  it, 
rather  spoiled  a  fine  late  season's  per- 
formance. Thinking  about  black-spot — 
it  seemed  that  plants  which  had  not  been 
vigorous  and  growing  well  were  the  first 
to  show  this  hateful  rose  enemy.  We 
read  so  often  that  certain  varieties  are 
much  more  susceptible  than  others — 
and  no  doubt  that's  true — but  we 
noticed  that  of  four  plants  of  Duquesa 
de  Penaranda  in  three  different  beds, 
three  that  were  lusty  bushes  were  spot- 


less while  the  fourth,  which  had  been 
backward  and  made  poor  growth,  be- 
came badly  infected  early.  The  same  with 
one  or  two  of  several  Crimson  Glory. 
That  variety  was  a  joy  again  this  summer, 
and  as  we  hilled  up  two  particularly 
vigorous  specimens — thoughts  drift  from 
roses  to  the  ever-present  war  clouds — 
to  the  lads  in  that  plane  going  over  and 
in  thousands  of  others — -to  our  pilot  son 
overseas.  But — back  to  our  roses,  thank 
God — -and — -oh  yes,  our  Crimson  Glorys 
— -several  of  which  are  three  and  four 
years  old  and  grown  to  large  bushes, 
showed  a  tendency,  we  remembered,  to 
produce  more  blooms  than  in  other  years 
but,  except  for  the  first  and  last  crop,  on 
shorter  weaker  stems  than  when  the 
plants  were  younger. 

Ho,  hum!  Yes,  1941  was  a  good  year, 
the  only  personal  regrets  being  the  lack 
of  time  to  work  with  and  study  and  en- 
joy ours,  as  we  fain  would  have — -and  the 
black-spot  infestation  which  resulted. 
But  this  year  is  another  year,  and  come 
what  will,  roses  will  bloom  again  with 
their  beauty  and  grace  and  fragrance, 
helping  us  to  face  whatever  lies  ahead. 

— D.  C.  Patton,  Islington,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Oxford's  Tree  Rose 

In  my  garden,  located  on  a  peninsula 
extending  into  the  waters  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  all  roses  grow  beautifully.  The  hot 
sun  is  our  only  handicap;  we  are  normally 
just  on  the  edge  of  the  Eighth  Rose  Zone. 
Fig  trees  grow  here  without  protection 
and  the  Cherokee  Rose,  both  pink  and 
white,  blooms  in  sheltered  locations  and 
my  Climbing  Talisman  has  no  protec- 
tion. However,  sometimes  the  unexpected 
happens  and  if  one  wishes  to  be  careful 
and  not  sorry,  winter  protection  is  al- 
ways in  order. 

My  standard,  or  tree  rose,  is  a  Souvenir 
de  Claudius  Pernet.  Although  ordered  for 
early  planting  it  arrived  on  May  6,  1940, 
with  a  horrible-looking  root.  It  reminded 
me  of  a  hospital  patient  with  thumb  gone 
to  palm,  a  long  index  finger,  and  three 
others  shortened.  No  one  thought  it 
would  live. 

The  roots  were  soaked  for  four  hours  in 
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thick  mud  and  planted  in  the  late  after- 
noon under  a  burlap  awning  supported 
on  slats.  I  had  been  experimenting  with 
\  itamins  and  what  were  left  were  dumped 
into  the  mud  bath.  The  Boyee  Thomp- 
son Institute  has  made  a  very  fair  report 
on  this  vitamin  craze.  My  own  verbal 
was  more  vigorous  and  less  gentle. 

This  standard  rose  was  kept  shaded 
until  the  new  shoots  were  hardened. 
(The  1940  spring  here  in  Oxford  was  very 
late  and  summer  came  immediately 
after  the  planting.)  There  were  three 
blooming  periods  often  blooms  each  dur- 
ing the  lirst  year. 

About  the  last  of  December,  1940,  the 
standard  or  stalk  was  wrapped  with 
nurseryman's  tape  from  the  ground  up. 
The  bud  or  graft  at  the  top  was  covered 
with  rock  wool  and  included  within  the 
wrapping.  The  head  was  pruned  moder- 
ately, the  canes  tied  together  and  covered 
with  a  vegetable  basket,  lined  with 
building  paper,  supported  on  three  slats. 
This  kept  the  rain  and  snow  from  collect- 
ing and  freezing  on  the  bud.  It  was  re- 
moved on  a  dark  day  the  last  of  March 
when  the  yellow  shoots  hardened  rapidly 
and  the  plant  was  protected  by  a  make- 
shift awning  whenever  necessary. 

The  first  bloom  in  1941  produced  30 
roses,  the  second  80,  the  third  over  30, 
and  on  October  30  there  were  still  blooms 
and  buds. 

After  uncovering  in  March  the  standard 
was  wrapped  with  nurseryman's  tape 
Irom  the  bud  down.  This  wrapping  was 
replaced  once  during  the  summer  at  the 
time  one  sucker  was  cut  off.  There  was 
one  sucker  from  below  the  surface  and 
one  more  from  the  standard.  These 
were  cut  off  on  October  22,  at  which  time 
the  tape  was  removed  and  the  standard 
left  awaiting  winter  covering. 

The  standard  itself  increased  materi- 
ally in  diameter  during  1941,  due  very 
likely  to  the  wrappings  which  kept 
moisture  from  evaporating.  This  season 
I  expect  to  plant  a  few  more  standard 
roses.  My  method  is  easier  for  me  than 
the  dirt  treatment  and  so  far  it  has  been 
successful.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary 
to  mention  that  this  tree  rose  was  tied 
at  all  times  to  a  substantial  stake. 

— C.  T.  Hatch,  Oxford,  Md. 


Roses  in  Northern  Pennsylvania 

As  a  member  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  let  me  urge  everyone  who  has 
any  space  on  his  or  her  property,  no 
matter  how  small,  to  plant  a  rose.  A 
few  well-cared-for  rose  plants  yield  a 
greater  wealth  of  enjoyment  than  any 
other  flower  I  know. 

If  you  should  be  only  an  amateur,  like 
myself,  don't  attempt  rose-growing  on 
too  large  a  scale  at  first.  Confine  the 
number  to  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  general 
favorites,  a  list  of  which  can  be  found  in 
any  good  rose-grower's  catalogue.  With 
this  small  number  you  may  safely  ex- 
periment as  to  their  proper  care. 

In  this  locality,  where  winter  tempera- 
tures drop  to  below  zero  and  consistently 
stay  there  for  a  week  at  a  time,  I  protect 
my  plants  with  more  than  normal  care. 
I  obtain  some  good  new  soil  mostly  clay 
and  **hiH"  each  plant  about  8  inches 
high.  Then  I  fill  in  the  hollows  between 
the  mounds  with  Terogen,  instead  of 
cow-manure  as  formerly.  Terogen  is  a 
pulverized  disinfectant  ground-cover  sim- 
ilar to  peat-moss  in  consistency.  It  is 
easily  soluble  under  the  action  of  snows 
and  rains,  killing  the  disease  spores  and 
enriching  the  soil  at  the  same  time, 
making  it  unnecessary  to  remove  the 
covering  in  the  spring,  as  I  formerly  had 
to  do  when  manure  was  used. 

In  late  March,  just  as  soon  as  I  can 
inspect  the  plants  for  pruning,  I  level  off 
the  beds  without  removing  any  surplus 
cover  material.  Then  I  prune  very  severely 
— -just  above  an  out-growing  eye  6  to 
8  inches  from  the  ground.  On  a  warmer 
day  a  little  later  on,  when  the  danger  of 
frost  is  past,  and  when  the  air  is  still,  I 
spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  until  the 
ground  and  wood  of  the  plants  are  quite 
blue.  About  a  week  later  I  use  this  same 
spray  for  the  second  time  and  follow 
with  a  generous  dressing  of  sifted  wood- 
ashes.  The  further  care  of  my  roses 
is  really  very  simple.  Regularly  once  a 
week,  all  through  the  growing  season,  I 
cultivate  the  beds  to  a  depth  of  no  more 
than  2  inches,  thereby  aerating  the  soil, 
in  preference  to  applying  a  mulch. 
Then,  I  spray  with  Tri-Ogen  religiously 
each  week,  being  careful  to  start  at  the 
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bottom  of  each  plant,  wetting  the  under- 
side of  the  foliage,  gradually  working 
toward  the  top.  Get  down  on  your 
knees  for  this  job:  it  is  good  exercise— 
besides  being  good  for  the  soul. 

The  roses  that  are  most  successful  in 
my  garden  are,  first  of  all,  the  three 
Radiances.  They  bloom  luxuriantly  all 
season,  are  least  susceptible  to  black- 
spot,  and  are  the  last  to  bloom  in  the 
fall.  On  November  10  last,  I  had  my  last 
glorious  armful  of  them,  all  having  been 
cut  from  bushes  that  were  nearly  6  feet 
tall.  Comtesse  Vandal  is  another  favorite 
of  mine,  as  is  Eclipse. 

Whatever  is  planted  in  a  garden — ^be 
it  a  rose,  a  foxglove,  or  a  tree — -remember 
that  it  is  a  part  of  God's  plan  to  adorn 
the  world  with  beauty. 

"There  is  always  room  for  beauty.  Memory — 
a  myriad  of  lovely  blossoms  will  enclose. 

Whate'er  hath  been,  there  still  must  be  room 
for  another  rose.  Though  skylark,  throstle, 
white-throat,  whip-poor-will  and  nightingale 
earth's  echoing  chantries  throng — 

When  comes  another  singer — there  will  be 
room  for  another  song." 

— Mrs.  La 'k  ton  S.  Lyon,  William  spoil.  Pa. 

A  Rose-Garden  of  Prize- Winners 
For  Less  Than  Ten  Dollars 

For  the  beginner  who  is  interested  in 
growing  prize-winning  roses  in  Iowa, 
this  collection  is  almost  fool-proof. 

These  roses  have  all  won  ribbons  some 
time  during  the  past  five  years,  at  the 
annual  Iowa  Rose  Shows,  either  as  speci- 
mens or  in  bouquets.  Although  there  are 
probably  other  varieties  that  might  give 
more  bloom,  and  stand  up  well  for  one 
year,  they  might  also  lack  hardiness  and 
the  necessary  prize-winning  qualities  of 
substance  and  form. 

The  following  ten  roses  can  be  bought 
for  less  than  $10,  including  the  necessary 
*'all-purpose  dust"  and  dust-gun: 

Mme.  Jules  Bouchc,  McGredy's  Yellow,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud,  Dainty 
Bess,  Duquesa  de  Penaranda,  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  Else  Poulsen,  Betty  Uprichard,  Crimson 
Glory. 

Besides  the  general  rules  for  growing 
shrubs,  there  are  a  few  essential  ones  for 
growing  prize-winning  roses. 


1.  Buy  good  plants  from  a  reliable  nursery,  one 

that  specializes  in  roses. 

2.  Order  plants  January  1  for  April  1  delivery. 

3.  Prepare  bed  24  inches  deep  in  fall,  l(ir  spring 

planting. 

4.  Cover  top  of  bed  in  fall  with  at  least  d  indies 

of  good  rich  farm  fertilizer.  Remove  in 
spring  before  planting  and  save  for  mid- 
summer mulch. 

5.  Above  all  things,  have  good  drainage  and  at 

least  S  hours  of  direct  sun,  also  some  pro- 
tection from  the  hot  south  winds  in  summer. 

().  After  the  new  bushes  have  bloomed  for  the 
first  time,  give  one  small  handful  of  com- 
mercial fertilizer  to  each  bush  every  two 
weeks  to  August  I,  and  water  in. 

7.  See  that  bushes  get  water  every  5  days, 
either  from  rainfall  or  artillcial  vvatering, 
and  cultivate  as  soon  as  possible  after 
each  watering. 

H.   Dust  bushes  after  every  rain  or  watering. 

And  here  is  a  suggestion  for  those  in- 
terested in  something  out  of  the  ordinary: 
Plant  12  Crimson  Glory  and  12  Duquesa 
de  Penaranda  roses  mixed  in  a  bed  5  feet 
by  15  feet;  have  3  rows  and  plant  20 
inches  apart.  The  dark,  velvety  crimson 
color  of  Crimson  Glory  blends  well  with 
the  soft  deep  apricot  shade  of  Penaranda, 
and  both  are  the  hardiest  and  best  bloom- 
ing roses  known  for  northeastern  Iowa. 

— Ki:nm m  Sandkks,  Poslville,  Iowa, 
in  Iowa  Rose  Society  letter 

THE  GOLDEN  ROSE 

The  Golden  Rose  is  blowing  still. 
Is  growing  still,  is  glowing  still, 
In  lowly  vale,  on  lordly  hill. 
The  Golden  Rose  is  blowing  still; 

If  only  you  can  lind  it! 

The  Golden  Rose  still  breaks  and  blows. 
Still  breaks  and  blows,  still  gleams  and  glows, 
'Mid  icy  blasts,  and  wintry  snows, 
The  Golden  Rose  still  breaks  and  blows; 
Search  well  and  you  may  lind  it! 

The  Golden  Rose  can  never  die, 
'Tis  grafted  «)n  Eternity; 
In  hearts  that  love  doth  glorify. 
The  Golden  Rose  can  never  die; 

May  it  be  yours  to  find  it! 

—John  Oxenham  in  "Australian  Rose  Annual'* 


The  1942  Spirit 

You  will  fmd  enclosed  my  check  f()r 
another  year  of  rose  enjoyment.  We 
certainly  need  it  more  than  ever  before. 

— Mrs.  D.  S.  Woodwakd,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
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AMERICANS,  as  never  before,  need 
in  these  clays  to  study  the  geography 
of  the  whole  world.    We  must  learn,  not 
only  about  vast  distances,  oceans,  plains, 
and  mountains,  but  about  the  people  of 
far  places,  their  modes  of  life  and  their 
cultures.    Every  American  who  already 
has    acquaintance    with    these    matters, 
from  whatever  motive  he  has  come  to  his 
knowledge,  owes  it  to  his  country  to  stir 
up  his  friends  and  neighbors  to  a  vigorous 
effort  to  learn   a  great  deal   about  this 
world    beyond    Sandy    Hook    and    the 
Golden  Gate.   For  intelligent  maintaining 
of    our    existence    and     our    American 
manner  of  living  is  going  to  depend  upon 
shaking  ourselves  out  of  gross  ignorance 
of  the  world  beyond  our  borders. 

Now  what  people  other  than  the  lovers 
of  Old  Roses  have  had  better  reason  for 
making  themselves  familiar  with  the 
world  and  its  peoples?  Who  should  be 
better  able  to  stir  up  among  their  neigh- 
bors a  vigorous  interest  in  the  lands  that 
war  has  so  suddenly  and  brutally  thrust 
upon  our  attention?  We  Americans  of 
the  Fellowship  of  Old  Roses  inherit  the 
fruits  of  the  patient  work  of  the  most 
civilized  of  Europeans — ^those  men  and 
women  who  gathered  and  cultivated  and 
hybridized  the  roses  that  we  now  call 
Old.  A  flow  of  treasure  from  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Far  East  has  been  little 
interrupted  since  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades. This  spring  the  fragrance  of 
roses  from  Persia,  Syria,  the  Indies  and 
China  will  sweeten  the  air  in  a  thousand 
American  gardens.  We  have  but  to 
recall  how  from  these  lands,  once  vaguely 
distant  and  now  so  vividly  near,  soldiers, 
merchants,  and  explorers  brought  home 
to  England  and  France  and  America 
the  stores  of  seeds  and  plants  from  which 
have  sprung  the  beauties  of  our  gardens. 

Perhaps  even  we  rose-lovers  have 
forgotten  the  people  of  these  old  lands 
who  loved  these  roses.  But  our  rose 
tradition  carries  us  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  culture,  the  gardening,  the  art  and 
the  poetry  of  these  peoples.  Call  to 
mind  the  cultivation  and  the  breeding  of 
roses  in  Russia.  Here  is  the  opportunity 
for  the  Old  Rose  Fellowship  to  contribute 
to  the  strength  of  America's  World  Effort. 
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Let  us  get  out  our  geographies,  ransack 
our  libraries,  take  a  fresh  look  at  our 
gardens.  In  the  knowledge  we  shall 
gather  we  shall  find  power  to  rouse  our 
American  friends  and  neighbors  to  a 
learning  about  our  world — -a  learning 
that  is  desperately  needed. 

Here  are  some  special  questions  that 
have  come  in  from  correspondents.   First, 
Who  has  some  old  or  species  roses  that 
he  would   be  glad  to  exchange  through 
roots,  cuttings,   or  buds  to  improve  his 
own  collection  and  to  help  someone  else 
to  build  his  garden?    Second,  To  what 
rose,  either  through  family  tradition  or 
neighborhood   usage,   do   you   apply  the 
name  Cabbage?    Is  it  all  or  any  of  the 
Centifolias,  often   called   "Hundred-leaf" 
or  "Thousand-leaf"?   Or  is  it  some  par- 
ticular variety  of  this  class?    We  should 
like  to  have  some  suggestions  about  this. 
— Charles  A.  Dawson,  Salem,  Va. 

A  New  Type  of  Mulch 

For  several  years  previous  to  1941, 
we  used  peat-moss  on  our  rose-beds  con- 
taining about  350  plants  but  were  never 
entirely  satisfied  with  results  as  the  mulch 
would  wash  so  badly  during  heavy  rains 
that  some  sections  would  be  almost  bare 
and  others  covered  too  deeply.  In  fact, 
the  lawn  around  the  beds  was  apparently 
benefited  more  than  the  roses.  Also, 
the  peat  seemed  to  absorb  all  of  the 
water  from  light  rains  and  prevent  any 
moisture  from  reaching  the  plants,  with 
the  result  that  the  soil  under  the  mulch 
would  be  perfectly  dry  immediately  after 
a  shower.  In  addition  to  these  objections, 
good  peat  was  advancing  in  price  and 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to 
secure. 

We  had  heard  of  several  other  materials 
recommended  for  use  as  a  mulch  but 
most  of  them  were  either  not  available 
here  or  were  too  expensive  to  consider. 

So  far  as  we  know,  cotton-seed  hulls 
had  never  been  tried  for  the  purpose, 
but  it  seemed  to  us  that  they  would  meet 
most  of  our  requirements  since  they  could 
be  secured  from  near-by  mills,  were  rea- 
sonable in  price  considering  their  covering 
qualities,   and  contained   enough   oil   to 


Ind  them  together  and  prevent  washing. 

\Iso,  as  they  looked  very  much  like  small 

ray  pebbles  they  would  add  considerably 

<)  the  appearance  of  the  beds  by  covering 

ip  our  red  clay  soil.    And,  finally,  they 

\()uld  probably  have  a  slight  fertilizing 

alue,  since  there  is  always  quite  a  little 

,neal  mixed  with  the  hulls. 

In  any  event,  we  decided  to  give  them 
a  trial,  so  about  April  1  last  year,  after 
working  a  liberal  amount  of  cotton-seed 
meal  and  hardwood  ashes  into  the  soil, 
we  leveled  the  ground  and  covered  the 
beds  about  2  inches  deep  with  the  hulls. 
Much  to  our  satisfaction  there  was  no 
washing,  even  with  the  heaviest  rains, 
and  every  drop  of  moisture  seemed  to 
seep  right  through  the  mulch  into  the 
soil,  to  be  held  there  for  the  use  of  the 
plants.  Although  the  summer  was  un- 
usually dry  in  this  section,  we  used  our 
canvas  "soil-soaker"  just  three  times. 
The  beds  were  not  cultivated  again 
during  the  entire  season,  as  we  have  al- 
ways contended  that  stirring  the  soil 
around  roses  does  more  harm  than  good, 
since  many  of  the  feeding  roots  are  so  near 
the  surface  that  even  the  most  careful 
manipulation  of  a  tool  is  sure  to  disturb 
them.  Of  course,  any  fertilizer  used  dur- 
ing the  summer  would  probably  have 
to  be  in  liquid  form,  as  it  would  hardly 
be  practical  to  scrape  the  mulch  away 
from  the  plants  and  then  replace  it.  Fortu- 
nately, our  soil  seems  to  need  no  further 
enrichment  after  the  spring  application 
of  wood-ashes  and  cotton-seed  meal. 
The  mulch  is  still  in  place  on  our  beds 
at  this  writing  (February  16)  and  will 
not  be  removed  until  the  spring  pruning 
is  completed,  at  which  time  we  expect 
to  rake  up  the  hulls  with  the  old  leaves 
and  burn  them,  thereby  eliminating  as 
many  black-spot  spores  as  possible. 
We  appreciate  that  a  number  of  objec- 
tions to  the  use  of  hulls  may  develop 
later,  as  one  season's  experience  does  not 
prove  anything  definite.  However,  they 
have  so  far  been  ideal  for  our  conditions 
and  we  hope  that  other  rose-growers 
will  give  them  a  trial  and  report  re- 
sults. Naturally,  their  use  would  prob- 
ably be  confined  largely  to  the  South, 
since  the  expense  of  transportation  might 
be  elsewhere  prohibitive. 

— Arthur  W.  Brintnall,  Tryon,  N.  C. 


A  Rose  Show 


Everything  was  ready  for  the  Annual 
Meeting  and  the  Potomac  Rose  Show. 
Cans  the  size  recommended  by  Dr. 
Gamble  were  nicely  insulated,  forty-odd 
roses  put  down  in  the  cellar  ready  to  be 
packed  early  Friday  morning  and  taken 
to  the  Matapeake  Ferry  on  the  first  leg 
of  the  journey. 

Then  suddenly  our  plans  were  upset, 
so  it  was  decided  to  hold  our  own  rose 
show.  Hurried  verbal  invitations  went 
out  and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  aided  by 
several  amiable  and  efficient  ladies,  the 
show  took  place  under  our  South  Sea 
Island  Hut  amidst  growing  roses. 

Dr.  Gamble's  method  is  good;  the  roses 
kept  perfectly.  Everyone  attending  was 
asked  to  vote  for  what  he  thought  were 
the  best  three  roses.  Zulu  Queen  received 
the  most  votes,  more  than  the  next  two 
combined.  Rex  Anderson  and  Suntan. 
Suntan  and  President  Plumecocq  tied  for 
third  place;  then  came  President  Herbert 
Hoover,  Treasure  Island,  Soeur  Therese, 
Percy  Izzard,  Eclipse,  Max  Krause, 
Golden  Dawn,  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud, 
Warrawee,  E.  G.  Hill,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Thorn, 
and  Rochefort.  The  following  received  no 
votes:  Grenoble,  Autumn,  Radiance,  Red 
Radiance,  Texas  Centennial,  Feu  Pernet- 
Ducher,  Golden  Sastago,  Mrs.  Sam 
McGredy,  and  Ami  Quinard.  From  an 
analysis  of  this  vote  it  would  seem  that 
the  public  does  like  the  newer  roses,  and 
the  objection,  if  any,  is  the  price. 

I  have  one  bed  of  Neville  Chamberlain, 
Warrawee,  Rex  Anderson,  the  Suntan 
near  a  bed  of  Raff  el's  "Super"  bushes  of 
Mme.  Joseph  Perraud,  Treasure  Island, 
and  Raffel's  Pride — -thirty  bushes  in  the 
first  and  twelve  in  the  latter — all  planted 
last  December.  Today  (November  1) 
either  bed  would  be  a  nurseryman's  joy, 
all  over  4  feet  high  and  except  for  mildew 
on  Perraud,  still  in  healthy  foliage  with 
buds  and  blooms. 

Among  the  many  visitors  during  the 
summer  was  a  young  lady  now  living  on 
Long  Island  who  said  she  thought  she 
was  growing  pretty  good  roses  but  that 
her  mother  always  insisted  she  ought  to 
see  "those  Oxford  roses."  Another  was  a 
gardener  from  one  of  the  estates  up  the 
river.    They  both  wanted  to  know  if  I 
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thought  membership  in  the  American 
Rose  Society  was  worth  while.  In  handing 
them  application  I)lanks  I  told  them  they 
could  see  for  themselves.  If  they  thought 
my  roses  were  good  it  was  because  they 
were  grown  from  such  information  as  was 
furnished  by  the  Society.  As  she  left  the 
young  lady  remarked,  "Mother  was 
right."  — C.  T.  Hatch,  Oxford,  Md. 

*'Don't  Give  Up  The"— Garden 

In  these  days  of  great  and  objective 
effort,  punctuated  by  intense  anxiety, 
much  uncertainty,  a  tendency  toward 
hysteria  and  a  frenzied,  if  sporadic, 
attempt  to  do  something,  there  is  need 
for  some  outlet  for  human  emotions  and 
for  some  thoughtful  consideration  of 
one's  capabilities. 

Agricultural  authorities  unite  in  urging 
everyone  who  has  a  proper  soil-site  and 
experience  or  ability  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  adequate  results,  to  grow 
foodstuffs.  They  are  equally  urgent  for 
conservation  of  available  seeds  and  fer- 
tilizers in  asking  those  not  so  situated  to 
refrain  from  food-gardening. 

These  agencies  constantly  point  to  the 
obvious  desirability  of  maintaining  flower 
and  other  ornamental  gardens  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  within  the  re- 
sources of  labor,  time  and  money. 

For  many  such  a  garden  provides 
physical  exercise  and  a  physical  l)alancc 
for  mental  activity.  To  others  it  pro- 
vides not  only  a  hobby  and  an  object 
that  needs  and  consumes  the  outgoing 
care  and  affection  but  a  medium  for 
contemplation,  a  source  of  reward,  and 
an  answer  to  the  need  for  beauty. 

In  severely  war-torn  countries  we 
now  and  then  get  a  word  of  efforts  to 
continue  some  flowers.  Probably  I  shall 
never  forget  the  intense  surprise  afTorded 
by  two  clumps  of  flowers  near  a  fragment 
of  wall  in  an  extinct  little  village  not 
far  from  Verdun.  One  was  a  hat-sized 
clump  of  Christmas  rose  (Helleborus) 
of  ethereal  whiteness;  the  other  an  Hepat- 
ica  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen. 
—  E.  A.  PiF.sTiLK,  in  New  England  Rose  Society's 
News  Letter. 

"Don't  give  up" — your  friends  the 
flowers. 


Use  the  Services  Your 

County  Agent  or  Horticulturist 

Offers  You 

Many  of  us  do  not  realize  that  the 
best  technical  advice  and  laboratory 
service  on  rose  diseases  can  usually  be 
had  free,  for  the  asking.  Most  counties 
maintain  a  county  agent  or  horticulturist 
\N'ho  is  happy  to  pay  a  call  at  your  garden; 
or  take  or  send  a  section  of  the  affected 
plant  to  him.  If  he  is  not  sure  of  the 
answer  he  will  probably  send  the  sample 
in  to  his  state  college  or  university,  where 
chemical  and  microscopic  analysis  is 
available. 

The  local  experts  and  prize-winners 
can  give  proper  answers  to  most  of  the 
common  rose  ailments,  but  when  it  comes 
to  distinguishing  between  the  various 
cankers,  rusts  and  food  deficiencies,  and 
the  most  up-to-date  treatment  for  them, 
the  technically  trained  man  can  be  of 
more  service  to  us. 

Perhaps  we  are  wrong  in  saying  this 
splendid  service  is  free.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  a  tax-supported  institution, 
which  all  of  us  help  to  support.  So 
let's  get  our  money's  worth  out  of  it  and, 
incidentally,  grow  healthier  rose  bushes. 
• — Norman  W.  Bhunswig,  Chebalis,  Wash. 

Rose  Cane-Cutting  and  Care 

After  about  two  hundred  years  or 
more  of  theory  and  practice  in  rose- 
culture,  cutting  rose  blooms  and  pruning 
the  plants  varies  perhaps  more  than  for 
any  other  ordinary  flowering  plant. 
Literature  and  instructions  bearing  on 
the  question  seem  to  have  reached  from 
pathos  to  humor. 

From  local  observation  at  this  time 
this  season's  rose  canes  seem  to  have  been 
pretty  hard  hit.  Trimming  canes  will 
be  the  next  vital  work  with  them.  We 
still  have  the  question  of  *'to  whack  or 
not  to  whack."  More  care  and  closer 
examination  than  usual  will  be  required. 

Ideas  in  pruning  are  changing.  We  are 
learning  that  higher  pruning,  that  is, 
8  to  12  inches,  is  better  than  the  former 
short-stem  of  about  4  to  6.  We  are 
learning  that  much  plant-food  is  stored 
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in  these  extra  few  inches.  The  manu- 
lacturing  of  further  food  is  speeded, 
thus  helping  early,  vigorous  growth. 

The  waxing  and  sealing  the  ends  of 
newly-cut  canes  is  coming  to  be  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  work.  This  has  much 
to  do  in  preserving  the  wood. 

The  treatment  used  for  this  sealing 
for  some  years  is  a  mixture  of  about  one- 
half  each  of  grafting-wax  and  pine-tar. 
These  are  melted  together  in  a  double 
boiler— and  that  is  not  as  bad  as  it 
sounds.  Vessels  may  be  any  empty 
coffee-can  half  fdled  with  water  and  a 
small  soup-can  containing  the  ingredients 
set  in  the  water,  held,  heated  and  stirred. 
When  applying,  hold  the  cut  cane  with 
one  hand  and  apply  with  a  small  stubby 
brush  or  table  knife.  Another  person 
should  hold  the  can  while  this  is  being 
done.  A  clean  slanting  cut  is  important. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  end  of 
the  cane  has  been  carefully  covered  to 
the  bark.  It  is  very  easy  to  overlook 
this.  Material  should  not  be  thin  enough 
to  run  while  applying  or  afterward. 

Resulting  sticky  hands  may  be  cleaned 
with  a  little  kerosene  or  turpentine. 
The  wax  preparation  is  not  injurious 
to  hands.  The  grafting-wax  and  pine-tar 
can    be    had    at    almost    any    hardware 

store. 

Most  garden-supply  stores  also  sell 
efficient  preparations  under  various  names 
such  as  "Tree  Seal,"  "Prune-Tex,"  etc. 

— Elmf.r  S.  Mills,  Camp  Hill,  Pa. 

Rose  Interest  in  Western 
Pennsylvania 

The  horticultural  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Federation  of  Garden 
Clubs  is  placing  special  emphasis  on 
roses,  and  to  encourage  greater  interest 
in  them  last  year  asked  each  club  to 
appoint  a  Rosarian  whose  privilege  it 
would  be  to  plant  a  rose-test  garden  and 
report  on  it  to  her  club  and  to  the 
Federation. 

As  a  result,  Comtesse  Vandal,  Mme. 
Cochet-Cochet,  Sterling,  Warrawee, 
Christopher  Stone,  Crimson  Glory,  Mme. 
Henri  Guillot,  Poinsettia,  Rochefort, 
Angels  Mateu,  Brazier,  Duquesa  de 
Pefiaranda,  Faience,  Girona,  Mme.  Joseph 


Perraud,  McGredy's  Sunset,  Snowbird 
and  Pixie  were  planted  the  first  year. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  five  most 
popular  were  Comtesse  Vandal,  Crimson 
Glory,  Poinsettia,  Warrawee  and  Du- 
quesa de  Pefiaranda. 

The  project  was  continued  in  1941,  and 
another  seventeen  roses  were  planted. 
They  were  Good  News,  Home  Sweet 
Home,  Sterling,  Dorothy  James,  Korovo, 
Dicksons  Red,  Texas  Centennial,  Rouge 
Mallerin,  Golden  State,  Golden  Sastago, 
Mme.  Joseph  Perraud,  Condesa  de  Sas- 
tago, Lady  Leconfield,  Donald  Prior, 
Little  Miss  MufFet,  Poulsen's  Yellow 
and  Martha  Lambert.  Of  these  Dorothy 
James,  Good  News,  Dicksons  Red,  Mme. 
Joseph  Perraud  and  Home  Sweet  Home 
were  reported  as  best. 

Not  all  the  clubs  (thirty-two  were  in 
the  project)  sent  in  complete  reports, 
however,  and  personally  I  felt  that 
Crimson  Glory  and  Good  News  were  the 
finest  in  the  lot. 

Out  of  this  project  grew  so  much 
interest  in  roses  that  in  the  Western 
Division  we  cooperated  to  plant  a  rose- 
garden  in  Schenley  Park,  Pittsburgh. 
Thirty-five  clubs  gave  money  to  buy  the 
plants.  The  park  authorities  agreed  to 
plant  and  maintain  them.  So,  in  April, 
1941,  we  planted  600  roses  near  Phipps 
Conservatory.  We  marked  the  spot  with 
a  bronze  tablet  which  reads — 

THESE  ROSES  WERE  PLANTED 

BY  THE  WESTERN   DIVISION  OF  THE   STATE 

FEDERATION  OF  GARDEN  CLUBS 

THAT  GREATER  LOVE  AND  KNOWLEDGE 

OF  ROSES  MAY  BE  STIMULATED 

AMONG   THOSE  WHO  VISIT  HERE 

Sixty  varieties  were  planted,  ranging 
from  old  favorites  to  new  ones  like  Crim- 
son Glory,  and  all  are  labeled  for  the 
education  of  the  public. 

In  January  I  sent  a  report  to  each 
club  participating  in  the  project  and 
included  in  the  report  a  survey  of  the 
methods  used  in  caring  for  the  roses.  We 
hope  that  the  rose-garden  will  thus  be  an 
inspiration  and  help  to  those  who  love 
roses  and  are  growing  them,  and  will 
also  introduce  a  love  of  roses  to  some  w  ho 
have  not  had  that  pleasure. 

— Mrs'.  J.  L.  Cottek,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 
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Moving  Old  Rose  Plants 


During  the  past  two  years  I  have 
moved  over  a  hundred  rose  plants  from 
Portland,  Ore.,  to  our  new  home  at  Cooks, 
Wash.,  without  losing  a  plant.  Some  of 
these  had  been  in  their  Portland  home 
for  ten  years,  and  many  of  the  plants  are 
doing  better  since  being  moved  than  they 
did  when  first  planted. 

I  prepared  the  ground  during  the 
summer,  when  possible,  and  spaded  cow- 
manure  under  in  some  beds  and  dried 
sheep-manure  in  others.  When  planted 
in  the  fall,  they  were  given  a  good  feed- 
ing of  bone-meal  and  a  good  watering. 
I  do  not  believe  in  whacking,  and 
have  had  better  results  with  old  bushes 
if  they  are  not  pruned  too  close.  By 
thinning  out  centers  and  all  weak  growth, 
the  bushes  will  stand  more  severe  prun- 
ing the  second  season.  It  is  always  im- 
portant to  cover  all  cuts  on  old  bushes 
with  Tree  Seal. 

I  have  had  good  results  from  both 
fall  and  late  spring  moving. 

Surprisingly,  some  of  the  old  plants 
which  were  about  ready  for  the  rubbish 
heap  have  perked  up  and  are  giving  good 
bloom  in  their  new  home.  Cleaning  up 
and  transplanting  these  apparently  worn- 
out  plants  has  paid. 

I  believe  that  roses  can  be  moved 
any  time  if  given  proper  care  and  water. 
I  am  an  amateur,  but  after  growing  roses 
for  twenty-five  years  I  feel  that  there  are 
no  great  secrets  to  learn — proper  plant- 
ing, plenty  of  food  and  water,  and  a 
membership  in  the  American  Rose 
Society  will  do  the  trick.  You  can  learn 
much  about  the  cultural  requirements 
and  habits  of  roses  from  working  with 
them.  No  flower  responds  to  attention  as 
does  the  rose,  and  during  these  critical 
times  we  need  more  roses  to  comfort  us. 
— Earl  P.  Furniss,  Cooks,  Wash. 

The  Grootendorst  Story 

Nearly  every  live  rose-grower  in  the 
United  States  knows  the  high  merit 
of  the  Rugosa  Hybrid  rose,  F.  J.  Grooten- 
dorst, properly  described  as  "a  Rugosa 
rose  with  the  flowers  of  a  red  carnation." 
It  has  the  merit  of  compact  growth, 
so  that  it  forms  a  pleasing  bush  which 


can  be  kept  down  to  even  4  feet  in 
height,  or  allowed  to  go  up  half  as  much 
again,  all  the  time  doing  its  duty  with 
the  rose-carnations. 

Many  also  know  of  the  sport  of  this 
rose,  sold  as  Pink  Grootendorst,  and  not 
liked  quite  so  much  because  the  color 
does  not  have  the  attraction  of  the  red, 
red  rose. 

To  Breeze  Hill  in  the  spring  of  1940 
came  a  most  interesting  shipment  of 
roses  and  rare  plants  from  the  firm  of 
F.  J.  Grootendorst  &  Sons,  in  Boskoop, 
Holland.  Not  only  did  shipment  cease 
immediately  thereafter,  but  intercourse 
has  been  almost  out  of  the  question  with 
this  old-time  progressive  nursery  firm, 
and  therefore  information  concerning 
some  of  the  attractive  plant  items  which 
came  to  Breeze  Hill  has  been  unavailable. 
One  rose  that  was  included  was  named 
Erna  Grootendorst.  To  my  eyes  it  is 
the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  scarlet 
Polyantha  roses,  and  it  is  most  per- 
sistent in  bloom,  for  at  Breeze  Hill 
flowers  have  been  continuously  pro- 
duced on  the  plants  (which  we  are  in 
honor  bound  not  to  use  for  propagation) 
of  this  brilliant  scarlet  semi-double  rose 
that  can  draw  the  eye  across  the  garden 
against  anything  else. 

Finding  that  there  was  a  Grooten- 
dorst in  America,  he  was  reached  at 
his  home  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  A  request 
to  him  that  he  tell  some  of  the  human 
facts  about  this  really  beautiful  and 
yet  undistributed  new  Polyantha  rose 
brought  the  statement  that  it  had  been 
named  in  honor  of  the  daughter  of  Rien 
Grootendorst,  who  is  one  of  the  seven 
sons  of  the  late  F.  J.  Grootendorst,  for 
whom  the  Rugosa  Hybrid  was  named. 
When  inquiry  was  made  as  to  whether 
this  Rien  Grootendorst  was  a  nursery- 
man, the  answer  was:  "Of  course;  all 
of  the  seven  sons  became  nurserymen!" 
Thus  further  contact  is  made  con- 
cerning a  good  rose  and  a  famed  Holland 
nursery  firm  with  seven  sons. 

— J.  Horace  McFarland 

On  to  Knoxville 
May  J4,  75,  and  16 


Qualities  in  Roses 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  impor- 
tant quality  or  characteristic  in  a  rose? 
One  looks  for  fragrance,  another  looks 
for  size,  another  looks  for  shape,  and  still 
another  looks  for  color.  I  belong  in  the 
last  group.  Usually  if  a  rose  has  good 
color  it  is?apt  to  have  one  or  more  of  the 
other  characteristics. 

I  recall  that  a  number  of  years  ago  I 
saw  in  Kansas  two  roses  that  were  so 
outstanding  in  color  that  I  will  never  for- 
get them.  One  was  a  pink  William  Shean 
and  the  other  a  yellow  Perle  des  Jardins. 
The  William  Shean  had  size  as  well  as 
color  and  the  Perle  had  shape  in  addition. 
These  two  roses  would  have  been  out- 
standing anywhere  with  nothing  but 
their  color. 

I  made  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  June  of  last  year,  late  to  see  good  roses 
out  there,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
I  was  terribly  disappointed  in  Char- 
lotte Armstrong,  which  was  nothing  in 
summer  but  another  red,  and  a  mighty 
poor  one  at  that.  I  did  see  some  beautiful 
roses  at  the  Santa  Clara  Mission,  and  my 
thanks  to  the  good  Father  for  the  amount 
of  time  he  spent  with  me  and  the  addi- 
tional time  he  would  have  spent,  had  I 
had  the  time.  I  saw  thousands  of  roses 
all  the  w^ay  up,  from  Montebello,  Calif., 
to  and  beyond  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  the 
three  most  beautiful  were  Angels  Mateu, 
Mme.  Henri  Guillot  and  California. 
In  any  place  where  they  will  perfornri  as 
they  did  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  it  is  a 
mistake  not  to  have  them.  I  was  in- 
formed by  one  of  the  growers  out  there 
that  Snowbird  was  the  only  white  they 
could  do  anything  with. 

— W.  H.  HoEFLE,  Denver,  Colo. 


Compost  Pile  Heresy 


The  Rose  Family 

The  Rose  is  a  Rose, 
And  always  was  a  Rose. 
But  the  theory  now  goes 
That  the  apple's  a  Rose, 
And  the  pear  is,  and  so's 
The  plum,  I  suppose. 
The  dear  only  knows 
What  will  next  prove  a  Rose. 
You,  of  course,  are  a  Rose — 
But  were  always  a  Rose. 

—Robert  Frost 


It  is  rather  fun  to  work  out  a  theory  for 
yourself  merely  through  experience  and 
then   read   a   scientist's   confirmation   of 
that  theory,  with  the  reasons.   My  hat  is 
ofT  to  the  scientists  (the  really  good  ones) 
every  time.    I  like  to  hear  their  theories, 
believe  some  of  them,  philosophize  about 
others,  but  very  often,  due  to  practical 
reasons,    simply    cannot    practice    what 
they  preach.    For  instance,  this  business 
of  diseased  leaves  and  the  compost  pile. 
I    know  the  theory!     For  years   I   have 
hauled  baskets  of  diseased   leaves  way 
out  to  the  burn-up  pile.   At  the  end  of  a 
July  day  it  is  a  real  temptation  to  throw 
black-spot   iris,    cyclamen-mite   delphin- 
ium  and  black-spot   rose  leaves  into  a 
nearby  compost  pile.  Dr.  Blauvelt's  article 
on  the  mite  rises  up  before  me  when  I 
begin    to    weaken    and,    until    now.    Dr. 
Massey  has  kept  me  on  the  narrow  path 
in  regard  to  infected   rose  leaves.     For 
the   past   couple   of  years    I   confess   to 
heaving  great  masses  of  iris  leaf-spot  on 
the  compost  and   cannot  say  that   any 
special  increase  of  that  or  any  other  dis- 
ease is  prevalent  in  my  garden.    To  be 
sure,  I  still  have  them  but  so  does  every- 
body else.    (Well,  nearly  everybody!) 

And  now,  praises  be.  Dr.  Massey  says 
(see  American  Rose  Magazine,  Novem- 
ber-December, 1941,  p.  136)  that  Diplo- 
carpon  rosae  Wolf  (black-spot  to  me) 
probably  does  not  live  on  completely 
disintegrated  material  in  the  compost 
pile.  To  be  sure,  he  does  recommend 
using  chloropicrin  as  a  safeguard.  But 
think  of  all  that  time  and  energy  wasted 
all  these  years.  No  doubt  we  shall  learn 
some  time  that  Tarsonemus  pallidus 
Banks  will  not  live  in  a  compost  heap 
either.  Why  should  he  when  he  likes 
tender  new  growth  best? 

It  might  be  a  good  problem  to  study 
just  what  common  garden  diseases  and 
pests  will  live  in  a  compost  pile  and, 
among  other  things,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  disappearance 
of  the  rose  chafer  in  the  Japanese  beetle 


area. 


— EsTELLE  T.  Sharp,  Berwyn,  Pa. 


I  'I 


A  Lucky  Location 


In  the  spring  of  1940  I  assisted  friends 
in  making  a  rose-planting  in  the  most 
unpromising  location  I  have  ever  planted. 
The  soil  was  principally  composed  of 
bits  of  brick,  bolts,  ashes,  broken  glass, 
tin  cans  and  other  rubbish  often  found  in 
filled-in  land. 

Ordering  from  reliable  growers,  my 
friends  had  received  the  fmest  plants  I 
had  ever  seen,  but  after  placing  those 
lovely  plants  in  that  terrible  "soil"  I 
felt  that  only  a  miracle  could  ever  make 
those  plants  amount  to  anything. 

However,  growth  and  bloom  that 
season  was  fair  and  the  plants  wintered 
over  well  the  first  year.  Last  June  the 
bushes  were  handsome,  foliage  was  clean 
and  they  bloomed  pleasingly  but  when  I 
saw  the  garden  in  September  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyco.  McGredy's 
Sunset  was  43/^  feet  tall,  Mme.  Jules 
Bouche,  5  feet,  Golden  Dawn,  4  feet, 
Crimson  Glory,  4  feet,  and  all  others  4 
and  5  feet  tall,  with  foliage  right  to  the 
ground  and  not  a  sign  of  black-spot.    I 


was  assured  that  my  instructions  had 
been  followed  and  no  extra  feeding  given; 
they  also  stated  that  very  little  watering 
was  necessary  as  the  soil  only  a  few  inches 
down  was  always  moist. 

The  situation  was  enough  to  drive  one 
crazy,  but  luckily  before  losing  my  mind 
it  was  discovered  that  there  was  a  cess- 
pool only  6  feet  away  from  the  rose-bed, 
and  the  contents  of  the  cesspool  had  been 
seeping  through  to  the  roses,  furnishing 
both  food  and  water  down  at  the  roots 
where  they  were  needed. 

Two  years  ago  I  bought  some  roses 
from  a  well-known  grower  who  forbade 
manure  when  planting,  and  those  bushes 
have  not  grown  a  foot  in  two  years,  while 
other  plants  set  out  at  the  same  time  with 
manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  bed  are 
23^2  and  3  feet  tall. 

Doesn't  this  prove  that  manure- 
especially  liquid  manure — ^at  the  roots 
of  roses  is  best?    I  think  it  does. 

— Mary  A.  Sullivan,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Books,  Books,  Books 


THERE  is  reason  for  pride  in  the 
membership  of  the  American  Rose 
Society,  including,  as  it  does,  the  good 
folks  from  all  America  who  grow  and 
write  and  talk  about  the  world's  most 
preferred  flower.  For  twenty-seven  years 
this  membership  has  been  increased  and 
held  together  by  the  Society's  publica- 
tions— -the  Annual,  the  Magazine,  the 
Handbook,  and  "What  Every  Rose- 
Grower  Should  Know,"  and  by  the  other 
books  it  has  made  possible. 

All  these  books  are  American  in  point 
of  view.  They  are  commended  as  most 
important  to  all  who  want  to  advance  in 
rose  culture. 

The  1942  American  Rose  Annual  is  a  very 
strong  book,  the  twenty-seventh  in  the  series 
that  form  an  up-to-t  he-hour  encyclopedia. 
This  newest  issue  tells  of  roses  that  grew  thirty- 
live  million  years  ago,  and  of  the  last  word  of  the 
hybridist.  It  is  alive  on  every  page.  Every  paid 
niember  got  it  in  March.  Under  a  new  ruling, 
it  may  now  be  bought  separately  for  $2  postpaid, 
through  a  member. 

The  Cumulative  Index  puts  at  command  all 
the  rich  rose-lore  of  the  preceding  twenty-six 
volumes,  and  doubles  their  usefulness  and  inter- 
est. It  can  be  had  for  $1  in  heavy  paper  covers, 
or  in  cloth  for  $1.50. 


There  are  yet  available  the  earlier  issues  of  the 
Annual  at  $1  each,  save  for  1916  and  1920,  and 
these  may  be  borrowed  from  the  loan  library 
at  only  postage  cost. 

Modern  Roses  II  is  a  necessity  for  every  real 
rose-lover.  It  describes  evenly  and  accurately 
4,833  roses,  and  presents  47  illustrations,  with 
information  about  rose-men  not  gathered  in 
any  other  book.  A  handsome  volume  of  256 
pages,  it  is  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  at 
$5,  but  is  available  to  any  paid  member  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  or  from  the  Secretary's 
ofTice. 

What  Every  Rose-Grower  Should  Know  is 
the  Society's  primer  of  useful  information  about 
preparation,  planting  and  care  of  roses.  It  is 
free  to  every  member  upon  joining,  but  is  also 
for  sale  at  $1  per  copy. 

How  TO  Grow  Roses,  in  18th  edition,  en- 
tirely rewritten  by  J.  Horace  McFarland  and 
Robert  Pyle,  in  its  twelve  "How  to"  chapters, 
richly  illustrated  in  full  color,  is  the  American 
standard  of  sound  rose  practice.  Its  price  of 
$1  has  been  made  possible  because  the  authors 
have  foregone  the  usual  royalty  which  is  all  the 
pay  a  writer  gets.  Of  the  Secretary  postpaid 
for  $1. 

Roses  of  the  World  in  Color  is  the  most 
beautiful  American  rose  book,  with  its  266  illus- 
trations in  full  color.  Written  by  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  and  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  it  is  in  its  second  large  edition,  and  can  be 
had  of  the  Secretary  at  $1.98. 

J.  Horace  McFarland 
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Roses  in  Wartime! 


YES  there  are  roses  in  wartime,  and  God  has  this 
season    given    them   in    great    abundance    and 
beauty  to  us  in  eastern  America. 

All  of  us  need  to  accept  all  the  rest  and  relief  the 
rose  gives  us.  We  can  better  serve  America  and  the 
world  as  we  gain  strength  with  rose-love. 

Your  Society  is  holding  up  the  rose  in  wartime. 
You  can  strengthen  its  work  as  you  bring  others 
under  its  influence.  Get  a  new  member  now! 


P.S.  You  need  the  Cumulative  Index  which,  with  use  of  the  Loan  Library, 
opens  to  you  all  the  27  Annuals.  Send  the  Secretary  a  dollar  for  it. 
MODERN  ROSES  II  keeps  you  straight  on  4,833  varieties;  get  it  of 
the  Secretary  at  the  special  $4  members*  price. 
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Corrections 

The  article  "Books,  Books,  Books" 
on  page  204  of  the  March-April  Magazine, 
1942,  is  wrong  in  stating  that  *' Roses  of 
the  World  in  Color"  is  for  sale  at  $1.98. 
There  is  not  any  cheap  edition  of  "Roses 
of  the  World  in  Color,"  and  the  price 
is  still  $3.75. 


David  B.  Watson,  President  of  the 
Detroit  Rose  Society,  writes  that  his 
report  on  Flash  for  the  1942  "Proof 
of  the  Pudding"  was  wrongly  quoted. 
The  bloom  which  carried  off  honors  as 
best  Climber  at  the  Detroit  Rose  Show- 
was  not  his  flower;  it  belonged  to  Thomas 
Johnson  of  Lake  Odessa,  Mich.,  who 
drove  160  miles  with  his  entries  and  re- 
turned with  sweepstakes  honors.     H.M.I  I. 


A  Real  Bargain 

We  have  been  offered  the  remain- 
ing copies  of  "Climbing  Roses,"  by 
G.  A.  Stevens,  at  a  price  that  will 
enable  us  to  sell  them  at  $1.00  each, 
postpaid. 

This  is  the  only  book  in  existence 
devoted  exclusively  to  climbing 
roses  and  should  be  in  every  rose- 
lover's  library. 

Send  your  dollar  now  to 

— The  Secretary. 


To  Last  Year's  Members 

We  need  beauty  and  fragrance  in  our 
lives  as  well  as  food  during  these  troub- 
l(jus  times,  and  we  will  all  be  happier  if 
we  carry  on  with  our  roses  and  other 
flowers. 

If  you  have  not  paid  your  dues  for 
1942,  won't  you  please  do  so  now  and 
help  your  Society  to  spread  its  rose 
message  to  our  worried  people? 

The  Secretak^ 


What  Happened  Last  Winter  ? 

Can  anyone  tell  me  what  happened  to 
climbing  roses  in  this  locality  last  winter? 

Hardy  Climbers  which  have  been 
established  for  years,  plants  with  10  to 
15-f()ot  canes,  have  been  killed  to  the 
ground  and  are  now  putting  out  new 
shoots  from  the  ground — -Albertine,  Alida 
Lovett,  Breeze  Hill,  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet 
and  Mme.  Gregoire  Staechelin,  to  mention 
a  few. 

All  of  the  Brownell  Hardy  Creepers 
and  Climbers  suffered  the  same  way, 
except  that  Carpet  of  Gold  was  least 
affected. 

Over  in  Falmouth,  Hybrid  Teas  were 
badly  hit  but  not  the  Climbers;  my 
Hybrid  Teas  came  through  with  little 
loss. 

Forsyth ias  in  mine  and  neighbors' 
gardens  did  not  bloom  this  spring  ex- 
cept for  a  few  scattered  flowers  near  the 
ground,  and  a  well-established  flowering 
cherry  is  in  the  same  condition. 

I  do  not  consider  that  last  winter  was 
severe  nor  did  we  have  any  warm  spells 
to  start  growth,  nor  was  I  conscious  of  a 
dry  fall. 

What  caused  the  damage? 

E.  W.  Burt,  M.D.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Kodachrome  Exchange 

Beginning  with  the  July-August  Maga- 
zine there  will  be  a  Kodachrome  Ex- 
change column  w^here  members  may 
offer  slides  for  exchange.  There  will 
not  be  any  charge  for  this  service. 


Powdery  Mildew :  New  Information  on  Control 

QOWDERY   mildew  of  roses,   a 
£     by  the  fungus  Sphaerotbeca  pa\ 
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Tell  your  friends  about  the  Society 


caused 
^„_  _^  pannosa 

Wallr.)  Lev.,  var.  rosae  Wor.  probably 
occurs  wherever  roses  are  grown.  At- 
tacking all  parts  of  the  plant  above 
ground,   the   disease   is   familiar   to   the 

ardener  because  of  the  white  patches 
,,f  fungous  growth  produced  on  the 
affected  parts,  along  with  the  resulting 
malformations.  Certain  of  the  Ramblers, 
\  iz.  Dorothy  Perkins  and  Crimson  Ram- 
bler, are  especially  susceptible  and  their 
llower  clusters  are  frequently  ruined. 
Variation  in  the  annual  occurrence  of 
the  disease,  its  greater  prevalence  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  especially 
its  regular  severity  in  certain  areas,  such 
as  along  the  west  coast,  indicate  the 
intimate  relationship  between  powdery 
mildew  and  the  environment,  i.  e., 
weather  conditions.  This  question  was 
the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  Dr. 
Karla  Longree,  and  the  results  reported 
in  "The  effect  of  temperature  and 
relative  humidity  on  the  powdery  mildew 
of  roses,"  Cornell  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  Memoir  223:  1  43, 
1939.  It  was  found  that  germination 
of  the  spores  was  favored  by  high  rela- 
tive humidities,  and  that  their  immersion 
in  water  substantially  reduced  germ  in- 
ability. Dr.  Longree's  findings  enable 
us  to  more  fully  understand  the  variation 
in  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  under 
different  weather  conditions,  seasonal 
or  geographical. 

The  control  of  powdery  mildew  has 
received  the  attention  of  several  workers 
in  recent  years.  An  article  entitled  "The 
control  of  powdery  mildew  of  roses  in 
the  greenhouse,"  covering  an  investiga- 
tion by  Dr.  Wilbur  D.  McClellan,  will 
soon  be  issued  as  a  bulletin  by  the  Cor- 
nell University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  In  this  bulletin  will  be  reported 
the  results  of  comparative  tests  of  some 
of  the  newer  fungicides  combined  with 
various  wetting  agents.  The  experimental 
data  supply  the  answer  to  the  question  of 
what  is  best  to  use  to  control  this  disease, 
and  the  writer  has  drawn  on  this  in- 
formation in  preparing  this  article  for 
the  gardener;  however,  he  assumes  full 
responsibility  for  the  statements  made. 
Measures   necessary    for    mildew   con- 
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trol  depend  on  the  varieties  being  grown, 
and  environmental  conditions.  In  gen- 
eral, bush  sorts  suffer  less  than  Climbers. 
Weather  conditions  in  certain  areas 
are  not  especially  favorable  for  the 
disease,  ordinarily,  and  so  its  control 
offers  little  trouble.  In  other  areas, 
mildew  is  regularly  severe  on  both 
climbers  and  bush  varieties,  demanding 
greater  attention  and  effort  in  holding  it 
in  check.  Further,  what  one  does  in 
the  way  of  spraying  or  dusting  for  the 
control  of  black-spot  or  other  diseases  has 
a  bearing  on  what  special  measures,  if 
any,  are  necessary  for  mildew  control. 
The  history  of  the  disease  in  any  one 
garden,  and  of  one's  success  in  con- 
trolling it,  constitutes  an  important 
guide. 

The  following  statements  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  facts  as  they  have  been 
determined  by  careful  experimentation. 
Since  the  fungus  is  on  the  surface  of 
the  plant,  it  can  be  reached  by  a  fungicide 
and  eradicated.  A  fungicide  applied  as 
a  spray  or  dust  must  be  used— we  are 
not  able  to  hold  the  disease  in  check 
through  nutritional  manipulation  di- 
rected at  increasing  the  resistance  of  the 
plant.  As  a  fungicide,  sulphur  is  pre- 
ferred to  copper.  Sulphur  used  as  a 
dust  is  less  effective  than  when  used  as 
a  spray  in  the  eradication  of  mildew  once 
established  on  the  plant,  but  may  be 
adequate,  depending  on  the  environment, 
when  used  as  a  protectant,  i.  e.,  to  pre- 
vent infection.  A  fungicide,  sulphur  or 
copper,  applied  as  a  spray,  must  be  used 
in  combination  with  a  good  wetting 
agent,  since  the  growth  of  mildew  is 
oily  in  character  and  will  not  be  wet  and 
killed  by  the  fungicide  unless  the  wetter 
is  present.  Spray  applications  begun 
when  mildew  first  appears  will  be  much 
more  effective  than  those  begun  after 
the  plants  are  heavily  infected. 

If  black-spot  or  rust  is  a  problem  in 
your  garden,  and  you  are  holding  it  in 
check  through  spraying  or  dusting,  y()u 
are  probably  also  holding  mildew  in 
check  unless  conditions  are  especially 
favorable  for  its  development.  But 
mildew  not  uncommonly  occurs  on  roses 
under  conditions  where  black-spot  is 
not  a  problem,  although  it  seems  to  be 
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favored  by  conditions  favoring  rust 
(viz.,  those  on  the  west  coast).  Under 
such  circumstances,  treatments  directed 
at  mildew  will  be  necessary.  If  dust  is 
to  be  used,  applications  should  start  in 
advance  of  the  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease in  order  to  prevent  infection.  Once 
the  disease  has  started,  dust  will  prob- 
ably not  check  it,  although  new  infections 
may  be  prevented.  Sprays  in  which  a 
fungicide  is  combined  with  a  good  wetter 
will  both  eradicate  the  fungus  and  pre- 
vent new  infections.  However,  they 
will  not  restore  damage  already  done 
by  the  fungus. 

For  a  dust,  sulphur  is  preferred. 
Straight  sulphur  dust,  a  mixture  of 
sulphur  and  arsenate  of  lead,  or  a  mixture 
of  sulphur  and  copper  (see  the  1941 
Annual,  p.  172)  may  be  used. 

As  sprays,  particulate,  or  wettable, 
sulphurs  are  preferred  to  soluble  sul- 
phurs such  as  lime-sulphur,  liver  of 
sulphur,  etc.,  because  of  greater  safety 
to  the  plant.  The  material  should  be  of 
dusting-sulphur  fineness,  at  least,  and 
colloidal  sulphurs  may  have  some  ad- 
vantage in  efficiency.  The  manufacturer's 
directions  should  be  followed — -usually, 
2  to  4  pounds  per  100  gallons  of  water 
(one-third  to  two-thirds  ounce  per  gallon). 


It  is  essential  that  a  wetting  agent  be 
used  in  mildew  control,  especially  if  the 
spray  is  used  as  an  eradicant.  Good 
wetters  are  available  and  are  being  used 
regularly  by  many  gardeners  to  assure 
better  wetting  of  the  waxy  cuticle  of 
the  rose  leaf.  Such  materials  as  "Gras- 
selli  Spreader-Sticker,"  "Vatsol  OT," 
''Vatsol  OS,"  "Areskap,"  "IN  438," 
**IN  181,"  and  others  are  available  and 
effective.  They  should  be  used  at  the 
minimum  concentration  to  assure  wetting 
the  leaf  surface  and  the  mildew;  and 
this  concentration  is  generally  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturer. 

Spraying  should  be  thorough  to  cover 
the  stems  and  both  surfaces  of  the 
leaves.  Start  early  with  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  mildew.  A  combination  of 
a  nozzle  disc  with  a  small  hole  and 
plenty  of  pressure  to  reduce  the  spray 
to  a  fine,  driving  mist,  are  essential  for 
best  results.  Applications  at  about 
weekly  intervals  should  be  sufficient. 
Mildew  is  favored  by  warm  days  and 
cool  nights,  thus  resulting  in  periods  of 
high  humidity  which  favor  spore  germi- 
nation and  infection.  It  is  important 
that  the  plants  be  protected  by  spraying 
or  dusting  during  these  periods. 

— L.  M.  l\lAssE^,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 


How  One  Council  Was  Organized 


The  job  of  attempting  to  organize  a 
District  Council  and  have  a  council 
member  elected  was  delegated  to  the 
writer  by  the  Secretary.  The  organized 
local  rose  societies  in  the  district  sug- 
gested by  him  were  canvassed  by  letter 
for  nominees  for  a  temporary  council 
member  who  could  meet  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  at  the  annual  convention  held 
last  week  in  Knoxville. 

The  names  of  J.  Preston  Swecker, 
president  of  the  Potomac  Rose  Society, 
O.  H.  Whitten,  of  Farmville,  Va.,  and 
E.  D.  Duval,  of  the  Tidewater  Rose 
Society,  were  placed  in  nomination  by 
the  societies  canvassed.  Letters  ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  the  election 
and  ballots  with  these  names  on  were  sent 
to  all  paid-up  members  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  in  the  district.    Some  two 


hundred  and  sixty-odd  letters  were  sent 
and  the  following  ballots  were  received: 
J.  Preston  Swecker,  12  votes;  O.  H. 
Whitten,  5  votes;  E.  D.  Duval,  98  votes. 
As  a  result  the  district  had  a  council 
member  meet  with  the  trustees  at  its 
convention.  It  will  be  our  purpose  now 
to  organize  a  permanent  council  and 
set  up  an  organization.  To  that  end  the 
local  rose  societies  will  be  invited  to 
meet  in  Richmond  some  time  next  month. 
Those  members  with  whom  the  writer 
has  talked  are  enthusiastic  at  the  prom- 
ised organization  of  a  council,  and 
believe  much  can  be  accomplished.  It 
is  the  wTiter's  hope  that,  with  a  closely 
knit  organization,  all  working  for  the 
advancement  of  rose  culture,  we  can 
increase  our  membership  in  the  district 
by  at  least  twofold. 

— E.  D.  Duval,  Norjolky  Va. 


DISTRICT  COUNCILS 

Your  Council  Committee  has  laid  out  14  Council  Districts  as  shown  above. 


1.  New  England 

2.  New  York 

3.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jereey 

4.  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  Delaware, 

Virginia  and  West  Virginia 

5.  North   Carolina,  Tennessee   and    Kentucky 

6.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama 
and  Mississippi 

7.  Ohio 


8.  Indiana  and  Illinois 

9.  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 

10.  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas 

1 1 .  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas 

12.  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona 

13.  California 

14.  Or-egon  and  Washington 


The  following  members  have  been  appointed  as  Initial   Representatives  to  start 
the  Councils  in  their  Districts — ■ 


1.  Charles   A.    Fitzpatrick,   6   Brighton   Road, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

2.  Open 

3.  Hugh  L.  Cobb,  3701   Provost  Road,   Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

4.  E.  D.  Duval,   1023  Hanover  Ave.,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

5.  Miss  Eleanor  W.  Haasis,  110  Fisher  Place, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

6.  Mrs.  Thomas  Howell  Scott,  3010  Habersham 
Road,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

7.  Jerry  F.  Kafton,  14001  Potomac  Ave.,  East 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


8.  Miss  Alma   Nimtz,    13315    Rexford   Street, 
Blue  Island,  III. 

9.  David   Watson,  12310  Ohio  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

10.  Howard  L.   Wilson,  4823  Algonquin  Road, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

11.  Mrs.    R.   C.   Meysenburg,    1727   Banks   St., 
Houston,  Texas 

12.  Claude  T.  Barnes,  359  10th  Ave.,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah 

13.  Fred    W.    Walters,    1056    Olive    Lane,    La 
Canada,  Calif. 

14.  Mrs.   L.   J.   Merrill,   S.   W.    Newton   Place, 
Route  8,  Portland,  Ore. 


I 


Get  in  touch  with  the  Initial  Representative  in  your  District  so  that  an  organiza- 
tion can  be  set  up  and  a  Representative  elected  to  work  with  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Councils  will  be  what  the  members  make  them,  so  do  try  to  build  up  a  good 
organization  in  your  district.  _^_  ^^,^^,^^,  ,  ,^^^^^,_  _y^^.^^,„^^ 
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The  Annual  Meeting 


THE  44th  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  was  held  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  May  14,  15  and  16,  1942, 
with  the  Knoxville  Rose  Society  as  host 
society.  Headquarters  were  in  the  An- 
drew Johnson  Hotel. 

From  19  states  103  members  registered, 
and  there  were  several  additional  guests 
at  the  banquet  Friday  evening. 

Because  of  unseasonably  cold  weather 
during  the  preceding  several  days,  there 
were  so  few  Knoxville  roses  in  bloom 
that  the  Rose  Show  planned  for  Thurs- 
day had  to  be  postponed,  and  instead  of 
attending  a  Rose  Show,  the  members 
were  treated  to  a  show  of  rose  and  garden 
pictures  arranged  and  shown  by  Edwin 
H.  Rappe  of  Baltimore,  while  the  Trus- 
tees held  a  meeting. 

During  Thursday  evening  there  were 
interesting  and  instructive  round-table 
discussions  on  "What  Understock  Is 
Best  in  Your  Locality"  and  **What 
Feeding  Program  Gives  you  Best  Re- 
sults." The  first  was  led  by  Secretary 
Hatton  and  participants  were  Harry  L. 
Daunoy,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Steier,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Dr.  R.  C. 
Allen,  Ithaca,  N.  V.;  Mrs.  Thomas 
Howell  Scott,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Dr.  G.  W. 
Murphy,  Asheville,  N.  C.;  Niels  J. 
Hansen,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

The  "Feeding"  program  led  by  J. 
Preston  Swecker,  President  of  the  Poto- 
mac Rose  Society,  was  discussed  by  Dr. 
Earl  William  Benbow,  Seattle,  Wash.; 
E.  D.  Duval,  Norfolk,  Va.;  Mrs.  G.  M. 
Rommel,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Dr.  F.  Allen 
Kirk,  Roanoke,  Va.;  Arthur  W.  Brintnall, 
Tryon,  N.  C;  Miss  Virginia  Cavendish, 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

The  round-table  speakers  were  well 
questioned,  increasing  the  value  of  these 
features. 

Friday  morning,  Dr.  Earl  William 
Benbow,  Secretary  of  the  Seattle  Rose 
Society,  spoke  entertainingly  of  his  life- 
long rose  experiences  and  of  the  develop- 
ment of  rose-growing  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  where  the  exhibition  type 
of  rose  is  mostly  grown,  and  competition 
keeps  the  shows  vitally  alive.    He  also 


spoke  of  the  thriving  rose  societies  in 
the  two  states  and  their  popular  munic- 
ipal rose-gardens.  His  talk,  well  salted 
with  humor,  was  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived. 

Dr.  Ray  C.  Allen  conducted  a  round- 
table  discussion  on  "A  Comparison  of 
New  Patented  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  with 
Old  Established  Hybrid  Teas."  Partici- 
pants were  Jerry  F.  Kafton  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Treasurer  C.  R.  McGinnes, 
Reading,  Pa.;  Prof.  W.  L.  Ayres,  West 
Lafayette,  Ind.;  Mrs.  D.  P.  Fulwood, 
Tifton,  Ga.;  G.  F.  McDonough,  Sec- 
retary, San  Francisco  Rose  Society,  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Mr.  McGinnes  named  dozens  of  roses 
originated    before    1930   which    were   as 
good  as,  or  better  than,  many  very  re- 
cent   introductions.     Prof.    Ayres    criti- 
cized so   many   poor   roses   having  gone 
out  under  patents.    Dr.  McFarland  and 
Mr.    Pyle    commented    on    Mr.    Ayres' 
remarks.     Mr.    McDonough    said    that 
he  had  only  patented  roses  in  his  garden 
and  they  did  well.    Mrs.    Fulwood  told 
of  her  collection  of  some  3,000  roses  and 
then   left   the   subject    under   discussion 
to  tell  of  the  damage  caused  by  the  so- 
called  pine   mice.     (See  Mrs.   Fulwood's 
article  on  Pine  Mice  on  page  215  of  this 
Magazine.)      Mr.     Kafton    devoted    his 
time    to    various     matters     instead     of 
niaking   a   comparison.     Dr.    Kirk   read 
figures  to  show  the  percentage  of  patented 
and  non-patented  roses  which  had  failed 
since    plant    patents    were    first    issued. 
J.  Preston  Swecker,  President,  Potomac 
Rose  Society,  who  is  a  patent  attorney, 
further  explained  the  Plant  Patent  Act, 
which   was   also  discussed   by   Dr.    Mc- 
Farland. 

It  was  raining  when  the  round 
table  was  closed,  so  Mr.  Rappe  again 
entertained  with  the  Kodachrome  slides. 
During  the  afternoon,  rain  stopped  and 
the  members  were  taken  to  visit  the 
home  and  gardens  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  W.  Dean  at  Topside,  some  miles 
out  of  Knoxville,  where  refreshments 
were  served.  The  Dean  home  overlooks 
the  mountains  on  one  side  and  the 
Tennessee     River     on     the     other.      In 
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addition  to  a  fine  rose-garden,  there  are 
jiiige  plants  of  climbing  roses  here  and 
there  through  the  grounds. 

President  Truex  was  toastmaster  at 
the  banquet  Friday  evening  and  "kept 
'em  roaring"  at  his  weird,  strange  and 
jjeculiar  strain  of  Oklahoma  humor. 
Dr.  C.  V.  Covell,  Trustee  for  California, 
who  flew  from  Oakland  to  substitute 
for  Dr.  Massey  (who  is  suffering  from 
an  eye  injury),  told  just  w^hat  the  Amer- 
ican Rose  Society  is  and  what  it  means 
to  the  rose-lovers  of  America.  Dr. 
Covell  believes  that  peace,  harmony, 
beauty,  fragrance  and  all  the  good 
things  of  life  go  hand  in  hand  with 
roses  speaking  for  them.  His  talk  was 
inspiring. 

Mr.  Rappe  took  up  the  rest  of  the 
evening  with  his  display  of  rose  pictures 
in  color. 

Mr.  Rappe  announced  that  29  people 
in  20  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
had  sent  him  850  slides  to  show  at  the 
meeting,  that  he  had  shown  as  many  of 
them  as  possible,  and  expressed  his  ap- 
preciation to  those  who  had  loaned  the 
slides.  The  slides  filled  in  very  nicely 
to  take  the  place  of  a  rose  show  and  to 
tide  over  the  break  in  program  caused 
by  rain,  indicating  that  a  supply  of 
slides  would  be  a  pretty  good  thing  to 
have  on  hand  at  any  meeting. 

The  annual  business  meeting  was 
called  at  10  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning  by  President  Truex,  with  a 
quorum  present.  Reading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  was  waived,  as  they 
had  been  published  in  the  Magazine. 

President  Truex  made  a  brief  report 
of  progress  and  announced  the  action 
of  the  Trustees  at  their  meeting  May  14 
in  putting  R.  Marion  Hatton  on  a  full- 
time  basis  as  Secretary  with  Editorship 
of  the  Magazine  beginning  January  1, 
1943.  Secretary  Hatton  read  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  was  accepted: 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  A.  R.  S.: 

During  1941  the  Society  held  a  summer 
meeting  at  Reading,  Pa,,  as  guests  of  the  Read- 
ing Rose  Society,  June  13  and  14,  with  105 
members  and  guests  present  from  15  states. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  September  19  and  20.  1941.  The  Potomac 
Rose  Society  were  hosts.  There  were  123 
present  from  19  states. 


There  were  three  meetings  of  the  Trustees 
during  the  year,  one  at  Reading,  Pa.,  June  12, 
another  at  Washington,  D.  C,  September  18, 
and  the  last  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  19. 
Attendance  at  all  of  these  was  small. 

I  still  believe  we  should  have  twice  as  many 
Trustees.  With  our  twelve  Trustees  scattered 
all  over  the  United  States,  we  never  have  a 
representative  Trustees'  meeting. 

Your  Society  closed  1941  with  3553  members, 
as  follows: 

Annual  Renewals 2684 

Annual  New 618 

Life  Members       122 

Sustaining  Members 53 

Commercial  Members 36 

Research  Members      1 

Honorary  Life  Members     ....  25 

Honorary  Annual  Members       .    .  14 

3553 
This  is  a  loss  of  29  from  the  1940  total  of  3582. 

Deaths  and  resignations  accounted  for  about 
150,  but  about  500  simply  failed  to  renew  their 
1940  memberships;  there  seems  to  be  no  way  to 
account  for  these  losses,  as  letters  endeavoring 
to  learn  why  the  membership  is  not  renewed 
are  rarely  answered.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  upset  conditions  caused  by  the  war,  I  feel 
that  the  Society  did  very  well  last  year. 

Since  the  1941  annual  meeting,  two  local 
rose  societies  have  been  formed  and  have  taken 
Sustaining  Club  Memberships.  These  are  the 
San  Francisco  Rose  Society  with  20  members, 
and  the  Northwest  Missouri  Rose  Society  with 
12  members,  and  I  am  glad  to  announce  that 
both  societies  are  100  percent  A.  R.  S. 

When  these  figures  were  taken  May  1,  625 
United  States  members  for  1941  had  not  re- 
newed for  1942.  Several  of  these  will  pay  their 
dues  yet,  but  the  renewal  record  is  not  very 
good.  On  the  other  hand,  all  but  one  of  our 
39  1941  members  in  Canada  have  renewed  for 
1942,  and  we  have  taken  in  two  new  Canadian 
members  so  far  this  year.  If  our  U.  S.  members 
were  as  loyal  as  our  Canadian  members  are, 
what  a   Society  this  would  be  in  a  few  years! 

Forty-six  societies  now  hold  Sustaining  Club 
Memberships,  but  A.  R.  S.  membership  through 
these  local  societies  is  relatively  light,  and  in 
several  cases  even  the  officers  of  the  local  societies 
with  whom  we  deal  are  not  members  of  the 
A.  R.  S.  We  used  to  have  close  to  100  members 
in  the  great  Georgia  Rose  Society,  but  today 
there  are  less  than  60. 

The  application  blanks  enclosed  with  every 
membership  card  continue  to  bring  in  a  good 
many  new  members,  but  too  many  of  the  blanks 
are  never  used.  Names  sent  in  by  members 
bring  in  pleasing  results,  and  recommendations 
by  garden  magazines  and  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues all  help. 

Many  people  whose  tires  are  worn  out  are 
now  gardening,  and  rose  dealers  in  general  were 
sold  out  this  spring.  Now  is  the  opportune  time 
for  everyone  of  you  to  turn  in  a  new  member  dur- 
ing 1942.    Won't  you  please  try? 


J*:  A 
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The  May-June  Magazine  will  have  a  map 
showing  the  new  Council  Districts  and  a  list 
of  the  initial  representatives  as  complete  as 
possible.  We  are  still  looking  for  initial  repre- 
sentatives in  District  2  and  would  be  ghid  to 
hear  from  candidates. 

Membership  May  1,  1942,  was: 

Annual  Renewals 2470 

Annual  New 307 

Life  Members       122 

Sustaining  Members 54 

Commercial  Members 32 

Research  Members      1 

Honorary  Life  Members     ....       23 
Honorary  Annual  Members       .    .         9 

3018 


This  is  only  35  less  than  the  same  day  last 
year. 

In  spite  of  restrictions  on  sending  money  out 
of  their  countries,  quite  a  few  English  and 
Australian  members  have  sent  their  dues  for  1942. 

President  Truex  pointed  out  in  this  year's 
Annual  that  personal  solicitation  brings  in  the 
new  members  and  to  prove  it  has  turned  in  a 
number  of  new  members  already. 

Put  those  application  bhinks  I  sent  you  to 
work,  and  your  Society  will  grow. 

Thanking  you  for  your  assistance  during  the 
year,  I  am,  Sincerely, 

R.  Marion  Hatton,  Secretary 

Treasurer  McGinnes  then  submitted 
the  following  report,  which  was  accepted: 


Treasurer's  Report  of  Income  and  Expenses  for  the 
Year  Ended  December  31,  1941 

Income 

Dues,  Sales  of  Books,  Rentals  from  Lantern  Slides  and  Lectures,  Income  from  In- 
vestments, Rose  Registrations,  Advertising,  MisceUaneous $15,872.88 

Expenses: 

Editorial  Department $9,064.76 

Secretarial  Department       3,133.10 

Special    Funds— Commercial    Rose    Interests — Cornell    University    Test 

Garden  Grant,  Etc 359.50 

General:  Convention  and  Meeting  Expenses — Promotional  Literature — 

Medals,  cases,  etc 1,479.23 

Total  Expenses $14,036.59 

Net  Gain  Before  Inventory  Adjustment 1,836.29 

Plus: 

Inventory,  January  1,  1941        2,111.20 

Inventory,  December  31,  1941       1,175.90 

935.30 

Net  Gain  for  the  Year $900.99 

Total    Book    Value  of    Securities    of  the    American    Rose  Society  as  of 

December  31,  1941 $22,343.92 

C.  R.  McGinnes,  Treasurer 


Editor  McFarJand  reported  on  the 
success  of  the  Annual  and  Magazine. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Chair- 
man of  the  Experimental  Station  Com- 
mittee, Dr.  Allen  of  Cornell  made  a 
report  of  progress  for  the  Committee. 

Mrs.  Joel  Hunter,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  a 
member  of  the  Old  Rose  Committee, 
praised  the  work  of  Dr.  Dawson,  Chair- 
man of  that  Committee,  and  also  of  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Keays  on  old  roses  and 
writing  about  them  in  the  Annuals. 

The  result  of  the  postal  ballot  for 
Officers,  Trustees  and  members  of  Nomi- 
nating Committee  for  next  year  was  read 


by  the  Secretary  and  he  was  instructed 
to  cast  a  ballot  for  the  winning  candi- 
dates.  These  were: 

President Arthur  F.  Truex 

Vice-President       Harry  L.  Erdman 

Treasurer       Clyde  R.  McGinnes 

Secretary R.  Marion  Hatton 

Trustees,  term  expiring  1945: 

Prof.  William  L.  Ayres 
Dr.  John  B.  Carson 
Jerry  F.  Kafton 
George  A.  Sweetser 

Nominating  Committee,  term  expiring  1945: 

Clayton  B.  Pierce 
D.  C.  Patton 


The    following    were   voted    Honorary   Annual 
Memberships: 

Dr.  C.  a.  Weigel,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dr.   W.    E.    Blauvelt,   Cornell    University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Agricultural  Library,  V.  P.  I.,  Blacksburg, 

Va. 
T.    A.    Stewart,    Editor    Australian    Rose 

Annual. 
Arnoldo    Pedro    Parrabere,    Montevideo, 

Uruguay,  President  Friends  of  the  Garden 

in  Montevideo. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  the 
United  States  had  been  divided  up  into 
14  Council  Districts  as  shown  on  page  209 
of  this  Magazine,  and  initial  representa- 
tives appointed  in  most  of  them.  The 
action  was  approved  by  the  members 
present. 

Mr.  Rappe  read  an  interesting  letter 
from  Sgt.  John  Kaiser  telling  of  his  rose 
work  while  in  the  Army. 

President  Truex  read  a  letter  from  R. 
A.  Nicholson,  who  is  now  living  in 
England,  and  Dr.  McFarland  w^as  re- 
quested to  write  Mr.  Nicholson  on  be- 
half of  the  American  Rose  Society.  Miss 
Haasis  of  the  Knoxville  Rose  Society 
was  requested  to  ask  the  winner  of  the 


Nicholson  Bowl  at  the  coming  Rose  Show 
also  to  write  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Dr.  Co  veil  praised  Knoxville  and  its 
scenic  surroundings,  Edwin  H.  Rappe 
for  his  work  in  collecting  and  showing 
all  the  slides  of  rose  pictures  in  color. 
President  Truex  for  his  splendid  work  as 
President;  Miss  Eleanor  Haasis,  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  Oliver  Hill,  President,  Mrs. 
Robert  Wright  and  other  members  of  the 
Knoxville  Rose  Society  who  had  worked 
so  hard  to  make  the  meeting  a  success. 
Dr.  Covell's  remarks  were  made  into  a 
motion  and  passed  by  unanimous  vote. 

Ronald  A.  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
Northwest  Missouri  Rose  Club,  wanted 
medals  instead  of  certificates  to  award 
at  shows  and  the  Secretary  explained 
that  any  member  society  could  have 
the  medals  at  cost  if  they  preferred  them 
to  the  certificates. 

Mrs.  Raleigh  Crumbliss,  President 
Chattanooga  Rose  Society,  invited  the 
society  to  consider  Chattanooga  for  a 
future  meeting. 

Meeting  adjourned  at  11.45  a.  m., 
and  after  luncheon  held  in  the  hotel, 
the  gathering  scattered. 

— R.  Marion  Hatton,  Secretary 


Trustees'  Meeting 


A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
American  Rose  Society  was  held  in 
Hotel  Andrew  Johnson  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Thursday,  May  14,  1942. 

Present  were  President  Truex,  Trea- 
surer McGinnes,  Secretary  Hatton,  Edi- 
tor McFarland  and  Trustees  Covell, 
Hansen,  Kirk,  Murphy  and  Steier;  E.  D. 
Duval,  council  representative  from  Coun- 
cil District  4;  Dr.  Earl  William  Benbow, 
substituting  for  Trustee  Smith;  Jerry 
F.  Kafton  for  the  FuII-Time  Secretary 
Committee;  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Howell 
Scott,  who  is  starting  Council  District  6. 

The  following  Consulting  Rosarians 
were  appointed: 

On  General  Rose  Questions 

Fred  Edmunds,  2742  N.  W.  Savier  St.,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

P.  G.  Enser,  37  Southampton  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  S.  F.  Herrmann,  55  Summit  Road,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


Dr.  T.  Allen  Kirk,  109  Grandin  Road,  Roanoke, 

Va. 
Jacob  H.  Lowrey,  515  15th  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
Dr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Box  687,  Harrisburg, 

Pa. 
Judge  E.  P.  Mills,  920  Stephenson  St.,  Shreve- 

port.  La. 
Mrs.   Ralph  Orwig,   1919  Arlington  Ave.,   Des 

Moines,  Iowa 
E.    A.    Piester,    Asst.    Supt.    Parks,    Municipal 

BIdg.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
C.    E.    Pfister,   2385   Lakeside   Place,    Highland 

Park,  III. 
H.  C.  Schuppel,  Boise,  Idaho 
James    E.    Rylance,    807    Parkland    Circle,    Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex. 
Mrs.  Maud  E.  Scrutton,  Petaluma,  Calif. 
Arthur  F.  Truex,  3150  South  Zunis  Ave.,  Tulsa, 

Okla. 
Richard   S.    Wilcox,    1917    Pinehurst   Ave.,    St. 

Paul,  Minn. 

On  Greenhouse  Roses 

W.  R.  Pierson,  Cromwell,  Conn. 
A.  Marshall  Lowman,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
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On  Nurserymen  s  Problems 

L.  C.  Bobbink,  Bobbink  &  Atkins,  East  Ruther- 
ford, N.  J. 

E.  S.  Boerner,  Jackson  &  Perkins,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Pyle,  Conard-Pyle  Company,  West 
Grove,  Pa. 

C.  H.  Stocking,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

A.  F.  Watkins,  Dixie  Rose  Nursery,  Tyler,  Texas 

Alelvin  E.  Wyant,  Wyant's  Nursery,  Mentor, 
Ohio 

On  Rose  Diseases 

Dr.  L.  Al.  Massey,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

On  Rose  Insects 

Dr.  C.  A.  Weigel,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Dr.  W.  E.  BUiuvelt,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

0?i  Soils  and  Fertilizers 

Harry  L.  Daunoy,  26  Farnham  Place,  Metairie, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Edwin  H.  Rappe,  4408  Springdale  Ave.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

A  suggestion  from  Prof.  A.  H.  Mac- 
Andrews,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  open  a 
column  in  the  American  Rose  Magazine 
for  a  Kodachrome  Exchange  met  with 
approval,  and  the  Secretary  was  in- 
structed to  accept  small  notices  to  be 
placed  in  future  Magazines,  with  no 
charge  for  this  service. 

Dr.  Benbow,  told  of  a  set  of  slides  be- 
ing prepared  by  the  Seattle  Rose  Society 
so  the  collection  can  be  loaned  to  other 
societies,  and  the  Secretary  told  of  the 
illustrated  lecture  prepared  by  F.  C. 
Miller,  Maryville,  Mo.,  which  was  be- 
ing loaned  to  other  societies.  The  pages 
of  the  Magazine  are  always  open  to  in- 
formation regarding  such  lectures. 

President  Truex  and  Secretary  Hatton, 
appointed  at  the  last  Trustees'  Meeting 
as  a  committee  to  start  the  Councils,  re- 
ported they  had  divided  the  United 
States  into  14  Council  Districts  and  had 
appointed  Initial  Councillors  in  all  but 
one  of  them  and  that  the  work  had  pro- 
gressed so  far  in  District  4  that  an 
election  had  been  held  and  the  elected 
official,  E.  D.  Duval  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  was 
at  work,  enabling  him  to  sit  in  this 
meeting  with  voting  power.  Mr.  Duval 
told  of  the  work  in  District  4,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Howell  Scott  of  Atlanta  of  that 
in  District  6,  and  Jerry  Kafton  of  that  in 
District  7.  Messrs.  Duval  and  Kafton 
were  requested  to  work  up  their  plans  for 


procedure  and  submit  them  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  Trustees  approved  the  Com- 
mittee's work  with  instructions  to  carry 
on  until  the  Councils  could  all  take  care 
of  themselves. 

In  the  absence  of  Chairman  Sweetser, 
Jerry  F.  Kafton  read  the  Full-Time 
Secretary  Committee's  report  which  after 
considerable  discussion  was  adopted,  to 
take  effect  January  1,  1943,  thereby  plac- 
ing Secretary  Hatton  on  a  full-time  basis 
and  charged  with  editing  the  Magazine. 
To  add  to  the  votes  of  those  present, 
President  Truex  read  letters  from  Trus- 
tees Crump,  Oliver,  Simpson  and  Smith 
approving  the  Committee's  report. 

Feeling  that  its  services  would  be 
needed  for  some  time  to  come,  the 
Full-Time  Secretary  Committee  was  con- 
tinued. 

Dr.  McFarland  announced  he  would  re- 
tire after  concluding  his  twenty-eight 
years  of  service  as  Editor  when  he  had 
finished  the  1943  Annual. 

After  an  explanation,  $50  was  appro- 
priated to  be  made  available  to  distri- 
bute "What  Every  Rose-Grower  Should 
Know"  to  members  of  4-H  Clubs,  the 
books  to  be  distributed  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Farland. 

As  there  is  only  $8.50  left  in  the  Van 
Fleet  Fund,  the  Trustees  voted  to  close 
out  the  Van  Fleet  Fund  and  turn  the 
$8.50  into  the  Hubbard  Memorial  Fund. 

Action  on  the  1943  Annual  Meeting 
was  left  to  the  Trustees  to  arrange  later. 

Without  voting,  it  was  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  that  the  proposed  1942- 
1943  Handbook  be  omitted  and  a  list 
of  members  be  printed  in  one  of  the 
Magazines.     — R.  Marion  Hatton,  Secretary 


Comment  on  "The  Pudding" 

I  note  with  interest  that  Mr.  W.  H. 
Hoefle,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  at  page  194 
in  the  March-April  Magazine,  makes 
the  same  point  that  I  do  as  to  the  limited 
value  of  the  *Troof  of  the  Pudding." 
I  don't  go  as  far  as  he  in  some  of  his 
statements,  but  it  does  add  point  to 
the  need  for  some  guide  to  the  qualities 
of  the  newer  roses. 

— Maurice  H.  Merrill,  Norman,  Okla. 


Pine  Mice,  a  New  Pest  of  Roses 


1  DON'T  think  it  is  really  new — just 
newly  discovered.  Early  this  spring 
I  began  to  lose  roses  in  such  quantities 
that  I  knew  I  had  some  trouble  that  I 
was  not  reaching.  A  bush  that  w^ould 
be  growing  would  have  all  the  leaves 
wither  on  one  side  or  on  one  limb.  As 
there  was  no  trouble  on  stem  or  leaves, 
I  began  to  dig  down  to  see  the  roots 
and  soon  found  some  bushes  with  all  or 
a  part  of  the  roots  cut  off.  I  could  find 
burrows  around  a  bush  and  then  across 
to  the  next  bush,  frequently  going  around 
ten  to  twenty  bushes  in  one  bed.  In  every 
garden  in  Tifton  where  I  have  looked 
I  have  found  the  runs  and  the  damage  of 
the  pine  mouse. 

I  called  in  all  the  local  help  I  could 
find.  Our  County  Agent  suggested 
that  we  write  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They 
sent  us  a  man  from  the  Rodent  Control 
Bureau,  and  with  his  help  and  the  in- 
formation in  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1397 
I  believe  we  have  the  pine  mouse  under 
control. 

The  Bulletin  says  that  the  pine  mouse 
is  found  in  the  eastern  United  States, 
from  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  Kansas  and 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  mouse  is  about  the  size  of 
a  common  mouse,  with  coarse  dark 
brown  fur,  small  eyes,  and  almost  con- 
cealed ears.  It  has  a  very  short  tail,  not 
more  than  a  half-inch  in  length.  A 
burrowing  animal,  it  lives  and  feeds 
entirely  under  ground. 

The  presence  of  the  burrows  may 
usually  be  detected  by  occasional  small 
openings  in  the  ground,  made  for  air- 
holes. The  mice  burrow  from  a  few 
inches  to  as  deep  as  3  feet  in  the  ground. 

Orchard  trees,  nursery  stock,  small 
fruit,  shrubbery,  azaleas,  camellias,  gar- 
denias, and  especially  roses,  are  damaged 
by  these  mice.  One  state  reports  over 
three  thousand  pear  trees  killed  in  one 
orchard.  The  mice  in  a  New  York  state 
park  killed  over  one  thousand  six- 
year-old  Scotch  pines.  In  a  West  Vir- 
ginia orchard  over  a  thousand  eighteen- 
year-old  apple  trees  were  killed.  Root 
crops,  tubers  and  bulbs  are  often  com- 


pletely destroyed.  In  Tifton,  this  year, 
large  quantities  of  Dutch  iris  and  Easter 
lilies  were  lost.  I  believe  that  many 
thousands  of  roses,  bulbs  and  shrubbery 
are  lost  each  year  by  reason  of  pine  mice 
when  the  growers  do  not  know  the  cause 
of  the  injury. 

Two  practical  means  of  destroying 
the  mice  are  by  trapping  and  by  poison- 
ing. To  trap,  use  an  ordinary  mouse 
snap-trap,  setting  the  trap  in  a  run  after 
removal  of  enough  earth  to  set  the  top 
of  the  trap  flush  with  the  bottom  of  the 
run.  Bait  the  trap  with  oatmeal,  apple 
or  sweet  potato,  cover  with  bark,  tin, 
or  even  straw,  and  be  sure  to  go  to  each 
trap  every  day. 

The  best  method  of  killing  pine  mice 
is  by  the  use  of  poisoned  baits.  The 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  poison-mixing  plants  for  con- 
trol of  rodents.  Have  your  County 
Agent  write  to  this  Bureau  for  informa- 
tion. 

The  poisoned  bait  can  be  placed  di- 
rectly in  the  burrows  which  may  be  lo- 
cated by  punching  around  a  damaged 
plant  with  a  blunt  stick  like  a  walking- 
stick.  As  this  is  hard  to  do,  a  newer 
method  has  been  worked  out,  which  is 
to  buy  a  roll  of  the  cheapest  composition 
roofing  and  cut  it  into  18-inch  squares. 
When  a  run  is  located,  put  the  roofing 
on  top  of  the  ground,  with  a  little  straw 
or  a  small  handful  of  earth  on  top 
around  the  edges.  Since  this  spot  will 
be  dark  and  cool  and  damp,  the  mouse 
in  eight  to  ten  days  will  make  his  run 
under  the  roofing,  and  by  lifting  up  a 
corner  the  run  may  be  seen  without 
disturbing  it.  Drop  a  few  poisoned 
grains  of  bait  in  the  run  and  return  the 
cover.  If  the  mice  using  that  run  are 
killed  (you  can  tell  by  the  run  not  being 
used),  leave  the  cover,  and  when  a  new 
set  of  mice  come  more  poison  can  be  put 
out,  for  the  mice  will  use  old  runs. 

Here  are  two  formulas  for  making 
poisoned  bait:  Starch-coated  grain. — -Mix 
one  tablespoon  of  gloss  starch  in  one- 
fourth  teacup  of  cold  water,  stir  into 
three-fourths  pint  of  boiling  water  to 
make  a  thin  clear  paste.   Mix  one  ounce 
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of  powdered  strychnine  with  one  ounce 
of  baking  soda  and  stir  into  the  starch  to 
a  smooth  creamy  mass  free  of  lumps. 
Stir  in  one-fourth  pint  of  heavy  corn 
syrup,  one  tablespoon  of  glycerin  or 
petroleum.  Apply  to  12  pounds  of  wheat 
or  oats  or  oatmeal.  (One-half  or  one- 
fourth  of  this  formula  is  enough  to  make 
for  a  small  place.)  The  bait  should  be 
put  in  the  runs  every  15  feet,  about  one 
quart  to  an  acre. 

The  easiest  bait  for  small  gardens  is 

U.  S.  D.  A.  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1397,  "Mouse  Control  in  Field  and  Orchard,"  tells  of  Pine  Mice 
and  can  be  had  for  five  cents  from  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Judging  an  Exhibition  Rose 


made  by  cutting  two  quarts  of  sweet 
potatoes  or  apples  into  half-inch  cubes. 
Mix  together  one-eighth  ounce  of  pow- 
dered strychnine  and  one-eighth  ounce 
of  baking  soda.  Put  cut  potatoes  into 
a  paper  sack,  add  the  mixed  poison, 
twist  sack  at  top  and  shake  well.  Put 
in  runs  while  fresh.  CAUTION:  As 
this  is  very  poisonous  to  people  and 
animals,  handle  with  care. 

— Mrs.  p.  D.  Fulwood,  Tijton,  Ga. 


THIS  brief  discussion  is  principally 
for  the  benefit  of  rosarians  interested 
in  exhibiting  rose  specimens  in  the 
flower  show.  It  is  hoped  that  the  sug- 
gestions made  will  be  useful  as  a  guide  in 
selecting  and  exhibiting  your  roses. 
There  should  be  a  perennial  effort  by 
Iowa  exhibitors  to  improve  the  rose 
show. 

The  winning  of  blue  ribbons  is  based 
largely  on  the  choice  of  good  varieties 
and  their  proper  culturing.  This  is 
fundamental.  The  exhibitor,  whether 
he  grows  roses  or  any  other  flower, 
should  always  keep  this  in  mind.  The 
result  of  good  culture  will  show  up  in 
the  production  of  good  stems,  clean 
foliage,  and  fine  specimen  blooms.  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals  and  certain  Hybrid 
Teas  have  a  tendency  to  produce  side 
buds.  The  experienced  rose  exhibitor 
will  pinch  the  side  buds  out  when  they 
are  still  small.  This  will  throw  all  the 
strength  into  the  large  main  bud.  The 
result  generally  will  be  a  better  exhibition 
rose.  This  particular  point  in  the  cul- 
ture of  the  rose  is  mentioned  because 
so  many  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Hybrid 
Tea  specimens  are  entered  in  shows  with 
side  buds.  Side  buds  detract  from  the 
beauty  of  the  specimen  bloom  and 
designate  to  the  judge  that  the  exhibitor 
slipped  up  on  one  point  of  culture  at 
least  in  producing  an  exhibition  bloom. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
the  judge  should  place  emphasis  on 
culture. 


It  has  just  been  stated  that  blue 
ribbons  are  won  largely  on  selection  of 
good  varieties  and  culturing  them  well. 
In  addition  to  this  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  the  rosarian  must  know^  how  to 
select  and  prepare  his  specimens  for 
show.  The  rose  exhibitor  should  pay 
heed  to  the  points  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  judging  of  rose  specimens. 
He  should  carefully  judge  his  specimens 
in  an  effort  to  select  the  very  best  for 
exhibition.  The  following  score  card,  as 
recognized  by  the  American  Rose  Society, 
should  be  kept  in  mind  w^hen  selecting 
rose  specimens  from  your  garden  for 
exhibition.  Form,  25;  color,  25;  substance, 
20;  stem  and  foliage,  20;  and  size,   10. 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  biological 
subjects  rarely  if  ever  attain  100  per 
cent  perfection.  The  rose  specimen  you 
select  from  your  garden  may  not  rate 
more  than  88  points  and  still  win  the 
sweepstakes  in  the  show.  Your  particular 
specimens  should  not  be  kept  from  the 
show^  because  of  a  few  minor  defects. 
The  bloom  itself  may  not  rate  as  high  in 
form  and  color  as  another  competitive 
specimen,  but  the  stem  and  foliage  of 
your  specimen  may  rate  so  much  higher 
than  your  competitors  that  it  may  win 
by  several  points.  The  experienced 
judge  does  not  need  to  use  the  score 
card  in  judging  all  exhibits.  It  has  not 
been  found  practical  because  the  judging 
can  be  done  faster  without  the  score 
card  and  just  as  accurately.  Entries  are 
set  aside  that  obviously  w^ill  not  place. 


Then  first,  second  and  third  places  are 
selected,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  score  card  points,  by  comparative 
judging.  Exceptions  to  this  method  of 
judging  would  be  in  cases  of  very  close 
competition.  It  is  desirable  also  to  use 
the  score  card  to  determine  the  sweep- 
stakes winner  when  competition  is  keen. 

Let  us  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
several  points  in  the  score  card.  The  term 
form  refers  to  the  shape  or  symmetry  and 
depth  of  the  exhibition  bloom.  We  con- 
sider Hybrid  Tea  varieties  that  produce 
full,  long  buds  as  desirable  for  exhibition. 
Tight  buds  or  buds  just  beginning  to 
open  and  fully  open  blooms  should  not  be 
entered  with  high  hopes  that  they  will 
place.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
buds  are  not  considered  as  blooms. 
Cut  your  specimens  so  you  are  assured 
that  they  will  be  between  one-half  to 
three-fourths  open  at  the  time  of  judging. 
Inspect  the  full  face  of  your  specimen 
rose.  Is  it  one  sided  or  is  it  beautifully 
symmetrical?  Place  a  pencil  horizontally 
over  the  center  of  the  bloom.  Does  an 
equal  amount  of  bloom  appear  on  both 
sides  of  the  pencil  or  is  it  heavier  on  one 
side  than  the  other?  It  is  desirable  that 
the  exhibition  bloom  have  a  high  center. 
Blooms  having  this  quality  unfurl  gradu- 
ally, thus  making  a  better  bloom  for 
exhibition  than  a  low-centered  bloom 
that  unfurls  rapidly. 

The  term  color  in  the  exhibition  rose 
refers  to  the  trueness  and  attractiveness 
of  the  color  in  the  variety.  The  color 
should  be  uniform  and  free  from  water- 
spots  and  other  blemishes.  Good  color 
in  most  rose  varieties  can  be  counted  on 
when  the  bloom  is  between  one-half  to 
three-fourths  open.  The  outer  petals  of 
full-blown  roses  often  are  faded.  The 
lack  of  uniform  color  is  illustrated  best 
in  a  situation  of  this  kind. 

The  term  substance  refers  to  the 
thickness  or  stiffness  of  the  individual 
petals.  A  thick-petaled  rose  will  stand 
up  better  under  showroom  conditions 
than  one  with  thin  petals.  Here  again 
the    choice    of   varieties    plays    a    part. 

The  term  size  refers  principally  to  the 
bloom.  Is  the  size  large  for  the  variety? 
Have  you  disbudded  to  help  the  main 


bud  attain  its  maximum  size?  And 
have  you  grown  the  plant  under  good 
culture  to  assist  the  blooms  toward 
greater  size? 

The  last  two  points  to  consider  are 
stem  and  foliage.  Good  culture  and  the 
variety  play  a  definite  part  in  regard  to 
stem  and  foliage.  A  good  stiff  stem  of 
suflTicient  length  is  definitely  desirable  in 
every  exhibition  rose.  It  is  unfortunate 
to  see  an  entry  of  good  form  and  color 
borne  on  a  stem  that  is  too  weak  to  hold 
it  up.  It  is  preferred  that  the  stem  be 
straight  and  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
bloom  without  drooping.  The  stem 
should  be  of  moderate  length  at  least. 
Too  short  a  stem  is  not  desirable.  Longer 
stems  allow^  more  foliage  to  be  displayed. 
The  foliage  is  definitely  a  complement 
to  the  bloom;  it  sets  the  good  exhibition 
rose  off  in  all  its  glory.  Rose  foliage 
should  be  bright  and  clean  and  free  of 
any  blemish.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
leaves  are  spiralled  around  the  stem  as 
you  hold  the  specimen  vertically  and 
look  down  upon  the  bloom.  This  helps 
to  make  a  better  exhibition  bloom  than 
when  the  preponderance  of  foliage  is  to 
one  side  of  the  stem.  A  short-necked 
specimen  has  the  advantage  over  the 
long-necked  specimen.  In  other  words, 
the  leaf  that  crowds  up  close  to  the 
flower-head  makes  for  greater  beauty  than 
the  leaf  that  shys  aw^ay  from  the  bloom. 
The  eye  has  to  travel  too  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  flower  to  the  first  leaf  in 
the  scrawny-necked  specimen.  The  es- 
thetic value  of  the  short-necked  rose 
cannot  be  disputed.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  rose  exhibitors  pay  increased  atten- 
tion to  foliage  and  stem-length.  Specimen 
blooms  entered  with  little  or  no  foliage 
are  shorn  of  much  beauty.  The  beauty 
of  an  exhibition  rose  can  be  enhanced 
many  times  more  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  attractive  foliage.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  rosarian  must  know  and 
practice  good  rose-culture  to  win  in 
competition.  Selecting  the  winning  speci- 
mens from  your  garden  should  not  then 
be  so  diflTicult  if  the  points  just  discussed 
are  taken  into  consideration. 

— L.  C.  Grove,  Ames,  Iowa, 
(In  Iowa  Rose  Society  letter) 
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Vitamin  C  and  Rosa  Canina 


Vitamin  C  from  Rose-Hips 


IN  THE  days  of  good  Queen  Bess  a 
highly  considered  cure  for  whooping- 
cough  was  to  pass  the  afflicted  child 
several  times  rapidly  over  and  under  the 
body  of  a  live  donkey  .  .  .  with  gratify- 
ing results! 

Nor  is  it  as  ridiculous  as  it  seems.  It 
ties  up  quite  nicely  with  our  modern 
theory  of  allergies.  Child  specialists  now- 
adays inoculate  their  patients  with 
serums  to  determine  if  the  troublesome 
asthma  is  caused  by  eating  eggs,  proxim- 
ity to  a  horse,  or  dust  from  the  fur  of  a 
pet  cat. 

Just  as  a  d()ctor*s  curiosity  as  to  why  an 
old  wisewoman's  brew  of  herbs  gave  relief 
in  dropsy  finally  led  to  the  successful  use 
of  the  foxglove  (digitalis)  to  "comfort  and 
relieve  the  heart,"  so  one  of  these  days  a 
learned  physician  will  announce  the  cura- 
tive principle  that  lies  in  a  donkey's  hide, 
an  understanding  of  which  proved  so 
helpful  in  the  brave  days  of  old  for  our 
ancestors'  whoops. 

It  appears  in  the  cold  light  of  modern 
scientific  research  methods  that  vitamin 
C,  the  anti-ricket,  bone-building  vitamin, 
is  found  in  ten  times  richer  quantity  in  a 
syrup  made  from  wild  rose  hips  than  in 
orange  juice! 

For  some  years  Mr.  Vernon  Charley  has 
been  experimenting  along  these  lines  at 
the  National  Fruit  Research  Station  at 
Long  Ashton,  England,  and  the  British 
Ministry  of  Health  has  approved  his  dis- 
covery of  the  vitamin  content  of  the  hip 
of  the  wild  rose,  Rosa  canina. 

There  are  no  oranges  to  be  had  in  Eng- 
land now,  owing  to  diversion  of  shipping 
to  sterner  uses,  but  Rosa  canina  grows  wild 
by  the  wayside,  so  the  Ministry  of  Health 
offers  2  shillings  for  14  pounds  of  the  hips 
to  industrious  school  children  who  gather 
the  harvest  from  the  hedges,  and  the 
Ministry  plans  to  use  the  first  500  tons  in 
rnaking  up  a  supply  of  this  indispensable 
vitamin  for  young  Britons. 

How  fitting  it  is  that  the  rose,  the  em- 
blem of  England,  should  come  to  the  aid 
of  her  children,  and  how  soul-satisfying  to 
the  herbalist  that  the  age-old  belief  in  the 


efflcacy  of  roses  as  a  cure  for  many  ills 
is  vindicated! 

Let  us,  too,  take  advantage  of  this 
discovery,  plant  the  rose  and  use  its  fruit! 

Eleanour  Sinclair  Rohde,  in  her  delight- 
ful book  of  Herb  Recipes  (Hale  Cushman 
&  Flint,  Boston)  "A  Garden  of  Herbs," 
suggests  a  marmalade  made  from  rose 
hips. 

To  every  pound  of  hips,  allow  half  a  pint  of 
water;  boil  till  the  fruit  is  tender,  then  pass  the 
pulp  through  a  sieve  which  will  keep  back  the 
seeds.  To  each  pound  of  pulp,  add  one  pound  of 
preserving  sugar,  and  boil  until  it  jellies. 

Old  Culpepper  centuries  ago  gave  a 
standard  recipe  in  his  Herbal  for  making 
flower  syrups: 

Take  the  herb,  roots,  flowers,  oi  fruit  you 
would  make  into  a  syrup,  and  bruise  them  a 
little;  then  boil  in  a  convenient  quantity  of 
spring  water  ...  a  handful  of  the  herb  is  a 
convenient  quantity  for  a  pint  of  water.  Let  it 
boil  until  half  the  quantity  of  water  be  con- 
sumed, then  let  it  stand  until  it  be  almost  cold, 
and  strain  it  thru  a  woolen  cloth,  letting  it  run 
out  at  leisure  without  pressing.  To  every  pint 
of  this  decoction,  add  one  pound  of  sugar,  and 
boil  it  over  the  fire  until  it  comes  to  a  syrup,  .  .  . 
skim  it  all  the  while  it  boils,  and  when  it  is 
sufiiciently  boiled,  whilst  it  is  hot,  strain  it  again 
through  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  but  press  it  not. 
Thus  you  have  the  syrup  perfected. 

And  what  an  addition  to  ice-creams  and 
puddings! 

Rosa  canina^  the  dog-rose,  grows  well  in 
any  unconsidered  spot.  Grown  as  a  shrub, 
it  reaches  12  feet  and  might  make  a  hedge 
for  a  large  herb-garden.  If  its  thorny, 
vigorous  canes  are  pegged  down  it  fur- 
nishes an  ideal  cover  for  a  clay  bank  where 
it  is  smothered  with  light  pink,  single, 
fragrant  flowers.  Its  large  orange-red  hips 
may  be  gathered  for  preserving  late  in 
September. 

Mr.  Kooy,  of  Bobbink  &  Atkins,  tells 
me  that  dormant  plants  of  Rosa  canina 
may  be  planted  in  the  spring  but  will  not 
bear  hips  until  the  following  year. 

Young  America  may  well  take  advan- 
tage of  Mr.  Charley's  research  if  Young 
America's  parents  help  by  planting  this 
rose    and    making    use    of    its    fruit. 

— Alberta  Hill   Smith,  New  York  City 


BECAUSE  of  war  conditions,  sources 
of  vitamin  C  other  than  oranges, 
lemons,  tomatoes,  etc.,  are  of  interest  to 
many  countries.  With  rose-hips  shown  to 
be  richer  in  vitamin  C  than  lemons,  or- 
anges, grapefruit,  black  currants,  and 
elderberries,  common  sources,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  their  use  is  being  advo- 
cated. It  is  reported  that  Britain  is  col- 
lecting some  500  tons  of  hips  of  Rosa 
canina  this  year  as  a  source  of  vitamin  C. 

Investigators  have  given  attention  to 
hips  as  sources  of  vitamin  C,  and  among 
other  things  have  given  us  some  precau- 
tions to  observe  in  their  preparation. 
While  the  writer  has  not  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  available  literature,  he  has 
read  some  of  the  articles,  largely  in  Ger- 
man, and  here  sets  forth  some  of  the  points 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  the 
Magazine.  One  reference  by  Bengt  Ham- 
mar  and  Johan  Schroderheim,  "Hage- 
butten  als  vitamin  C-Quelle,"  published 
in  Acta  Paediatrica  25:102-128,  1939,  has 
been  especially  drawn  on  for  experimental 
data,  and  acknowledgment  is  made  to 
these  authors  who  worked  at  the  Norrtull 
Hospital  in  Stockholm. 

Commercial  rose-hip  powders  are  on  the 
market  in  Europe.  Most  of  these  are  low 
in  their  ascorbic  acid  (vitamin  C)  content 
since  60  to  70  per  cent  of  it  may  be  lost 
through  methods  in  vogue  in  drying  the 
hips.  Through  the  use  of  special  methods, 
hips  may  be  dried  without  much  loss. 
Whole  dried  hips  contain  more  ascorbic 
acid  than  hip  powder  as  prepared  by  the 
trade.  Hips  collected  from  different 
bushes  and  at  different  times  of  year  con- 
tain from  0  to  1.6  per  cent.  The  average 
ascorbic  acid  content  of  fresh  hips  is  0.5- 
0.6  per  cent. 

Soup  and  tea  prepared  from  hips  con- 
tain ascorbic  acid  in  relation  to  the  method 
of  cooking  and  handling.  Losses  in  ascor- 
bic acid  content  are  caused  by  oxidation 
on  cooking  and  passing  through  the  sieve, 
as  well  as  incomplete  extraction  from  the 
hip  residue.  The  usual  extraction  method 
loses  40  to  70  per  cent,  and  may  be  higher 
in  large-scale  preparations. 

To  avoid  this  loss,  care  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soup  and  tea  is  necessary.  The 


following  procedure  in  the  preparation  of 
rose-hip  soup  has  been  found  to  be  satis- 
factory. At  the  dry  hips  (about  3 jounces) 
are  first  crushed  or  bruised  without  dam- 
aging the  seeds.  They  are  then  stirred 
into  about  1  pint  of  boiling  water  and 
permitted  to  cook  for  10  to  20  minutes, 
until  the  hips  are  soft.  The  vessel  in 
which  the  cooking  is  done  must  have  a 
well-fitting  lid,  and  he  kept  closed.  After 
cooking,  the  mass  is  strained  into  another 
container,  with  as  little  exposure  to  the  air 
as  possible.  Another  pint  of  boiling  water, 
a  little  at  a  time,  is  used  in  working  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  material  through 
the  strainer.  The  resulting  extract  may 
then  be  thickened  and  cooked  without  the 
addition  of  more  water.  Material  should 
not  be  passed  through  the  strainer  for  the 
second  time. 

If  one  wants  merely  to  obtain  the  ascor- 
bic acid  content  of  the  hips,  it  is  simpler 
to  prepare  a  tea  or  decoction  by  extracting 
the  constituents  through  leaching.  This 
decoction  contains,  aside  from  ascorbic 
acid,  other  material  soluble  in  warm  water, 
such  as  other  plant  acids,  sugars,  aro- 
matic materials,  etc.  It  has  a  color  similar 
to  tea,  a  slightly  acid  taste,  and  a  hip 
aroma.  It  may  be  sweetened  to  taste,  and 
drunk  either  hot  or  cold.  It  is  prepared  as 
follows:  the  hips  are  crushed  and  boiled 
as  for  making  the  soup.  The  cooking  time 
is  5  to  15  minutes.  After  boiling,  the  tea  is 
permitted  to  "draw"  for  several  minutes 
in  the  hot  water  (eventually  permitting 
cooling  if  the  tea  is  to  be  drunk  cold).  The 
solid  material  is  separated  by  straining, 
and  further  extracted  with  hot  water 
much  as  is  done  in  preparing  the  soup. 
The  solids  are  finally  strained  off  in  a  sieve 
or  through  a  straining  cloth. 

The  ascorbic  acid  content  of  hip  soup 
and  tea  usually  decreases  on  storage.  If 
properly  prepared,  they  represent  a 
cheaper  source  of  vitamin  C  than  lemons, 
oranges  or  tablets  of  pure  ascorbic  acid; 
but  they  may  be  a  more  expensive  source 
if  inferior  and  improper  methods  are  used. 

For  best  results  collect  the  hips  when 
mature— neither  green  nor  over-ripe. 

— L.  M.  Massf.y,  Itbaca,  N.  Y. 
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Trophies  won  by  Mrs.  Lomax  Tayloe 


One  Rosarian's  Trophies 

Mrs.  Lomax  Tayloe,  of  Vienna,  Va., 
after  winning  the  Nicholson  Bowl  at 
the  Potomac  Rose  Society's  show  last 
fall,  placed  the  Bowl  with  the  other 
trophies  she  had  won  during  1939,  1940 
and  1941  on  a  table  and  photographed 
them. 

Above  is  the  picture. 

Mass  Plantings  of  General 
MacArthur  Roses 

New  Union  Square,  a  testing  ground 
for  new  roses — ^this  is  the  suggestion  of 
G.  F.  McDonough,  secretary  of  and 
organizer  of  the  San  Francisco  Rose 
Society.  He  asks  that  a  section  be  set 
aside  for  rose-testing  and  observation. 
'*What^  could  be  more  attractive,"  he 
asks,  "both  from  the  point  of  beauty 
and  that  of  civic  advertising,  than  a 
test  garden,  situated  in  the  heart  of 
downtown  San  Francisco  where  all  may 
come  from  far  and  near  to  pay  homage 
to  Queen  Rosa?" 

And  Mr.  McDonough's  suggestion 
ought  to  be  considered.  I  should  like  to 
see  mass  plantings  of  the  General  Mac- 
Arthur  rose  either  in  Union  Square  or 
at  the  ferry  or  bridge  entrances.    This 


scarlet-red  Hybrid  Tea  rose  with  its 
well-shaped  buds,  sweetly  scented  blos- 
soms borne  on  strong  stalks  and  appear- 
ing several  times  in  the  year,  grows 
vigorously,  and  has  more  than  held  it 
own  since  it  was  introduced  by  its 
creator,  the  great  rosarian,  E.  G.  Hill, 
of  Richmond,  Ind.,  in  1905.  Its  birth 
year  was  1904.  Nearly  forty  years  ago 
it  took  the  rose  world  by  storm,  and  is 
still  a  favorite.  The  rose  was  named  for 
General  Arthur  MacArthur,  a  Civil 
War  veteran  and  also  governor  of  the 
Philippines,  father  of  General  Douglas 
MacArthur,  and  it  has  many  of  the 
qualities  of  the  defender  of  Manila. 
It  is  colorful,  sturdy,  dependable.  The 
Climbing  General  MacArthur  is  an 
excellent  pillar  rose.  Both  bush  and 
clirnber  have  been  able  to  withstand  in- 
vasions of  newer  totalitarian  roses. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  was  admiring  a 
glorious  hedge  of  rich  red  roses  at  Niles, 
and  Mr.  Roeding  told  me  it  was  the 
General  MacArthur,  his  favorite  rose. 
Portland,  the  rose  city  in  the  north,  has 
mass  plantings  of  the  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  and  they  are  grown  in  other 
Oregon  cities.  San  Francisco,  of  all 
cities,  should  plant  the  General  Mac- 
Arthur  as  a  greeting  to  the  returning 
hero :  "San  Francisco  remembers  Manila!" 
— Mrs.  Fremont  Older  in  San  Francisco  Call 
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Amateur  Budding 


AS  A  BUDDER  I  do  not  by  any  means 
/v  have  100  per  cent  success  in  getting 
buds  to  take,  but  I  do  have  100  per  cent 
pleasure  out  of  having  my  own  plants 
bloom,  and  about  95  per  cent  of  the  roses 
(plants  that  are  budded  in  place,  and 
never  moved)  do  so  much  better  than  any 
plants  I  have  ever  been  able  to  buy. 

The  first  and  probably  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  understock.  You  can  get 
this  either  by  rooting  cuttings  or  by  plant- 
ing seed.  I  have  never  been  able  to  do 
anything  with  the  seed,  although  I  under- 
stand that  many  commercial  nurseries 
use  seedlings  exclusively  for  understock. 
I  cut  the  cane  in  lengths  of  about  8  inches 
and  root  them  in  pure  sand.  It  takes  sev- 
eral months  to  get  a  good  root  system,  so 
I  generally  put  the  cuttings  in  about 
September  for  planting  out  in  the  spring. 
The  sand  must  be  kept  thoroughly  wet 
for  the  first  two  weeks  or  the  cutting  will 
not  root.  After  that,  if  it  does  not  rain,  I 
water  them  about  once  a  week  until  they 
become  dormant.  I  have  a  friend  in  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  who  does  all  of  this  rooting  in 
soil,  but  I  have  had  better  results  with 
sand.  These  cuttings,  when  they  root,  are 
then  transplanted  to  the  rose-bed  and 
budded  in  place.  If  they  are  transplanted 
in  February  or  March  they  will  be  in  per- 
fect condition  to  bud  by  June. 

There  are  a  good  many  kinds  of  under- 
stocks, and  I  have  tried  most  of  them. 
For  practically  all  of  the  roses  raised  in 
this  section  of  the  country  my  experience 
has  been  that  Rosa  multiflora  (Japan)  is 
decidedly  the  best  and  most  satisfactory, 
although  there  are  some  roses  that  do  bet- 
ter on  other  understock.  For  instance,  in 
the  garden  of  Dr.  Hamilton  this  spring  I 
saw  "The  Doctor"  3  feet  high  and  covered 
with  bloom.  It  was  budded  on  R.  canina 
(sometimes  called  English  Briar).  How- 
ever, it  has  not  done  this  for  me  because 
I  have  been  unable  to  get  Canina  to  root. 
Comtesse  Vandal  will  do  4  feet  on  Odorata 
but  will  not  do  so  on  Multiflora.  The  soil 
might  have  something  to  do  with  this,  so 
you  will  just  have  to  make  your  own 
experiments.  If  any  member  wants  cut- 
tings of  any  or  all  of  these  various  under- 
stocks, I  will  be  glad  to  supply  them. 


You  can  start  budding  in  the  spring 
just  as  soon  as  the  buds  get  ripe,  but  I 
think  you  will  get  a  larger  per  cent  of 
takes  in  the  late  fall.  I  don't  wait  for  fall, 
as  I  like  to  bud,  and  if  I  do  not  get  a  take 
I  just  place  another  bud  on  the  other  side. 

You,*  of  course,  know  the  mechanics  of 
budding,  so  I  will  not  go  into  that  detail, 
only  to  say  that  it  is  most  important  that 
the  bark  on  both  the  budstock  and  the 
understock  be  slipping.  The  bark  does 
not  slip  unless  there  is  a  good  deal  of  sap 
in  the  plant,  so  you  will  get  your  best 
results  two  or  three  days  after  a  rain,  or 
two  or  three  days  after  you  have  soaked 
the  plant  with  water.  It  is  most  important 
that  you  have  your  knife  razor-sharp.  In 
taking  the  bud,  if  the  bark  is  wrinkled  the 
bud  will  not  live.  In  getting  the  bud  you 
are  almost  compelled  to  take  a  little  wood 
with  the  bark.  Some  people  let  this  wood 
stay  in,  but  I  have  never  got  good  results 
unless  the  wood  is  removed.  I  believe  the 
bud  takes  quicker  if  the  wood  is  slipped 
out,  but  in  this  operation  you  must  be 
awfully  careful  not  to  wrinkle  the  upper 
side  of  the  bud.  If  after  cutting  the  bud 
you  will  let  your  knife  come  out  to  the 
level  of  the  bark,  and  then  pull  the  bark, 
you  can  easily  lift  this  wood  out  with  the 
point  of  your  knife. 

When  the  bud  comes  off  there  is,  of 
course,  very  little  moisture  in  it,  and  once 
the  bud  dries  out  it  is  a  goner.  Therefore, 
you  will  have  to  perform  this  operation 
quickly.  If  you  happen  to  drop  a  bud,  do 
not  try  to  pick  it  up  because  it  probably 
has  dirt  on  it,  or  has  dried  out,  and  would 
not  live  anyway. 

Next  to  a  good  understock  it  is  most 
important  to  have  a  good  bud.  I  always 
take  my  buds  from  under  the  very  finest 
blooms  on  the  bush,  and  never  under  any 
circumstances  bud  from  an  inferior  branch, 
or  one  that  has  not  bloomed.  Do  not  use 
the  very  top  eyes  as  they  tend  to  break 
too  quickly  and  the  bottom  eyes  do  not 
break  quickly  enough.  You  are  not  in  such 
a  hurry,  so  select  your  buds  from  the 
middle  of  the  stem,  and  from  good  stems. 
Wonders  can  be  worked  with  careful  bud- 


*In  the  1943  Annual  there  will  be  printed  fully 
illustrated  details  of  budding. — Editor 
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selection.  Not  only  can  you  develop  a 
better  plant,  but  you  can  add  petals  to 
the  bloom. 

Some  buds  will  come  out  and  break  of 
their  own  accord,  but  for  most  of  them 
you  have  to  cut  ofT  the  understock  just 
above  the  bud,  in  order  to  get  it  to  break. 
You  cannot  cut  this  off  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  for  the  reason  that  the  under- 
stock will  bleed  to  death.  I  cut  mine  off 
in  February,  pruning-time  for  other  roses. 
If  you  are  especially  anxious  for  buds  to 
come  out,  bend  the  top  of  the  understock 
over  and  tie  it  to  the  ground,  after  the  bud 
has  taken  for  about  three  weeks;  generally 
the  bud  will  be  forced  to  break.  After  it 
breaks,  and  leaves  show  on  the  branch, 
you  can  then  remove  the  top  of  the  under- 
stock. Sometimes,  however,  this  will  not 
work,  and  you  will  just  have  to  wait  until 
next  February. 

After  the  bud  has  grown  and  bloomed, 
and  the  top  of  the  understock  removed 
just  above  the  bud,  prune  the  new  shoot 
back  to  two  eyes.  This  will  force  out  from 
two  to  five  other  shoots,  and  there  you 
have  your  plant. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  you  must  get  ripe 
budwood.  If  when  you  push  your  finger 
against  a  thorn  on  the  stem  the  thorn 
snaps  off,  the  budwood  is  ripe  for  budding, 
but  if  it  bends,  and  does  not  snap  ofT,  you 
will  have  to  leave  it  for  several  days  more 
to  allow  it  to  ripen.  Generally  the  bud- 
wood is  ripe  immediately  after  the  plant 
has  bloomed. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  you  will  learn 
from  experience,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the 
best  way  to  learn.  It  is  nothing  like  as 
complicated  as  it  sounds.  If  you  really 
want  to  get  a  thrill  out  of  rose-growing, 
try  budding,  and  I  guarantee  you  will 
never  regret  it. 

— James  W.  Blanks,  Clarksville,  Va. 

Experiences  of  a  Missouri  Rosarian 

This  is  the  twelfth  year  of  rose-growing 
for  me  here  in  Missouri,  and  for  the 
past  six  years  I  have  given  a  lot  of 
time  and  thought  to  growing  better 
roses. 

In  the  past  six  years  no  less  than 
15,000  people  have  visited  my  little 
rose-garden,  which  is  strictly  an  amateur 
garden  as  everything  is  home-made  and 


inexpensive;  yet  people  drive  hundreds 
of  miles  just  to  see  and  enjoy  the  many 
varieties. 

Finding  it  impossible  for  me  to  fill 
the  many  engagements  for  talks  on 
growing  roses,  and  knowing  that  people 
in  every  community  are  interested  in 
knowing  what  it  is  possible  for  an  ama- 
teur to  do,  I  made  up  a  set  of  koda- 
chrome  slides  of  my  garden  (named  it 
"An  Hour  in  an  Amateur's  Rose-Garden"), 
and  with  these  slides  I  have  prepared 
some  data  concerning  each  slide,  and 
since  the  tire-rationing  I  have  been 
sending  these  out  by  mail  to  garden 
clubs  and  rose  clubs  throughout  the 
state,  to  be  used  in  their  programs. 

This  plan  seemed  to  be  very  success- 
ful. I  have  many  fine  letters  and  have 
taken  care  of  many  people  who,  after 
seeing  the  slides,  requested  me  to  select 
their  roses.  All  of  this  I  have  done  as 
my  contribution  to  the  work  of  creating 
more  interest  in  rose-growing. 

The  slides  have  recently  been  shown 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Nebraska  City, 
Neb.,  and  Davenport,  Iowa;  and  were 
shown  last  summer  at  the  Floriculture 
Short  Course  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  In  fact,  all  dates  are  taken  up 
until  July,  1942,  and  I  have  already  some 
dates  for  spring  1943,  as  many  of  the 
clubs  make  up  their  yearbook  at  this 
time  for  next  year. 

Yes,  I  always  find  a  place  to  mention 
the  advantages  of  a  membership  in 
the  American  Rose  Society,  but  I  cannot 
recommend  any  concern  that,  in  an 
order  for  six  roses,  sends  me  two  good 
plants  and  the  rest  poor;  nor  will  I 
recommend  a  concern  who,  in  an  order 
for  a  dozen,  sends  me  about  half  good 
and  half  inferior  plants. 

This  very  thing  has  happened  in  my 
orders  from  eastern  distributors.  Perhaps 
you  would  suggest  that  I  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  company  who  filled  the 
order  and  seek  an  adjustment,  but  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  adjustment  that  prompts 
me  to  write  this  to  you,  but  that  you  may 
know^  some  of  the  things  that  really 
happen  and  how  the  distributors  over- 
look an  opportunity  to  boost  their  busi- 
ness by  not  giving  the  small  orders  bet- 
ter  attention.— F.  C.  Miller,  Maryville,  Mo. 


A  Minnesota  Rose  Day 


i 


The  second  annual  Rose  Growers' 
!)ay  and  Short  Course  will  be  held  June 
23  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Uni- 
\  ersitv  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Minnesota 
Rose  Test  Garden  at  Como  Park.  A 
\  isit  will  also  be  made  to  the  Lyndale 
Rose  Gardens  at  Lake  Harriet,  Minne- 
apolis. 

The  first  Rose  Day  was  held  last  year 
in  connection  with  the  dedication  of 
the  State  Test  Garden  at  Como.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walter  D.  Brownell  were 
the  special  guests,  and  Mr.  Brownell 
gave  the  dedicatory  address.  The  day 
was  a  surprising  success,  far  beyond  the 
expectations  of  the  sponsors.  Because  ot 
this  it  was  decided  to  make  it  an  annual 
event,  with  some  outstanding  rosarian 
invited  each  year. 

This  year  F.  L.  Skinner  of  Dropmore, 
Manitoba,  will  be  the  rose-grower  to 
be  recognized.  He  has  done  some  re- 
markable work  with  roses  and  also 
with  apples,  pears,  apricots,  lilies  and 
other  fruits  and  flowers.  Two  of  his 
most  unusual  roses  are  George  F.  Will, 
which  is  quite  a  free-blooming  hybrid 
of  Rosa  rugosa  and  Gruss  an  Teplitz. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  blooms  ofl'  and 
on  all  summer.  The  color  is  quite  attrac- 
tive, a  purplish  red.  It  is  about  as  hardy 
as  Hansa  and  more  hardy  than  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  Rugosa  hybrids,  many  of 
which  kill  back  close  to  the  ground  here 
each  winter.  Another  Skinner  rose  is 
Alice  Aldrich,  a  continuous  bloomer  but 
not  as  free  as  George  F.  Will.  It  is  a 
strikingly  beautiful  old-fashioned  type 
flower  and  the  plant  makes  a  symmetrical 
shrub  that  ranks  high  even  when  not  in 
bloom.  He  has  several  others  of  im- 
portance but  most  of  them  bloom  only 
once. 

Mr.  Skinner  has  proved  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  hybrids  with  the  wild 
rose  that  will  have  much  of  the  form  of 
the  Hybrid  Teas  and  old-fashioned  roses 
and  still  be  perfectly  hardy  in  the  wind- 
swept prairies  of  western  Canada,  a 
test  which  is  certainly  as  severe  as  any. 

Mr.  Brownell  has  been  able  to  do  this 
also,  although  his  roses  are  not  as  com- 
pletely  hardy  as  the  Skinner  roses  be- 


cause he  did  not  start  with  roses  as 
hardy  as  the  Rugosa  or  the  wild  rose  of 
Canada.  As  a  parent  to  cross  with  the 
Hybrid  Teas,  he  is  using  R.  Wiclmraianay 
which  has  some  advantages  Rugosa  and 
the  wild  rose  have  not,  notably  superior 
foliage,  but  it  is  not  as  hardy,  needing 
winter  protection  here.  However,  Mr. 
Browneli's  hybrids,  even  though  they 
have  much  Hybrid  Tea  blood  in  them, 
are  about  as  hardy  as  Wichuraiana.  This 
last  winter  both  Pink  Princess  and  Red 
Robin  came  through  green  far  above  the 
line  where  they  were  hilled  with  dirt,  so 
that  they  would  have  been  satisfactory 
without  any  covering.  The  thermometer 
went  down  to  26°  below. 

The  Minnesota  Rose  Society  and  the 
parks  departments  of  both  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  are  cooperating  with 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in  backing 
Rose  Day.  In  the  evening  a  dinner  will 
be  given  for  Mr.  Skinner  and  there  will 
be  a  Rose  Show  at  the  main  building 
of  the  college  campus,  with  a  short 
speaking  program  in  the  evening.  The 
day's  activities  w^ill  start  at  10  a.  m. 
with  talks  and  round  tables  in  the 
college  auditorium.  After  a  picnic  at 
noon  and  a  short  program,  the  test- 
garden  at  Como  will  be  visited,  followed 
by  a  trip  to  Minneapolis  to  the  Lyndale 
garden. 

— Richard  S.  Wilcox,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


A  Beginner  in  Roses 

Last  spring  (1941)  the  only  knowl- 
edge I  had  of  rose-culture  was  that 
which  appeared  in  the  catalogues.  The 
few  bushes  in  my  back  yard  were  there 
when  I  bought  the  place  and  the  only 
care  I  gave  them  was  to  cut  them  back 
to  6  inches  every  fall. 

So,  last  spring,  I  decided  to  buy  some 
roses.  My  selections  were  governed 
by  the  beautifully  illustrated  catalogues. 
Not  bothering  with  the  Radiances,  Crim- 
son Glory,  President  Herbert  Hoover  and 
the  like,  I  ordered  White  Briarclifl', 
Better  Times,  Dicksons  Red,  Rouge 
Mallerin,  and  others  from  finely  colored 
illustrations.    There  were  about  twenty 
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in  all — ^just  the  kinds  for  a  beginner.  Fol- 
lowing directions  carefully,  I  planted  the 
roses  immediately  upon  arrival,  even 
planting  some  of  them  during  a  drizzle. 

From  then  on  I  made  just  about  every 
mistake  that  could  be  made  in  growing 
roses.  In  order  to  help  things  along  I 
fed  them  very  generously  with  Vigoro 
and  dried  blood,  mixed  with  periodic 
dashes  of  hardwood  ashes.  I  had  read 
that  all  of  these  were  beneficial  to  roses, 
and  roses  are  heavy  feeders.  A  few 
weeks  after  the  leaves  appeared  they 
began  to  turn  yellow,  then  brown,  and 
started  to  fall.  Reading  about  black- 
spot — ^"the  most  dreaded  disease  of 
rose-growers" — ^I  proceeded  to  spray  with 
Bordeaux  mixture — the  ready-mixed  kind. 

Bordeaux  mixture,  at  least  the  ready- 
mixed  kind,  was  one  of  my  biggest 
headaches.  After  getting  the  mixture 
in  the  sprayer  it  clogged  the  nozzle 
after  a  few  squirts.  Then,  to  top  it  all, 
the  mixture  ran  ofT  the  leaves  onto  the 
ground.  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
stickers  or  spreaders.  I  always  waited 
to  spray  until  after  a  rain,  because  I 
didn't  want  the  rain  to  wash  off  the 
material. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  most  of  my  roses 
bloomed.  However,  the  defoliation  con- 
tinued and  to  this  day  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  caused  by  black-spot 
or  over-fertilization.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  was  the  latter. 

Along  about  May  I  bought  several 
potted  roses.  According  to  the  ad- 
vertisements, potted  roses  suffer  no 
shock  when  transplanted — ^I  lost  one 
out  of  three — ^and  the  other  two  never 
bloomed.    No  more  potted  roses  for  me. 

All  during  the  summer  I  mulched, 
dusted,  fertilized,  watered,  prayed  and 
swore.  I  was  beginning  to  wonder  if 
roses  were  worth  all  the  blood,  sweat 
and  tears  spent  in  their  behalf. 

Then  last  fall  the  turning-point  came. 
I  learned  about  the  American  Rose 
Society  through  one  of  the  members. 
I  joined  and  bought  some  back  numbers 
of  the  Annuals.  I  began  to  read  articles 
about  roses  written  by  the  foremost 
authorities.  I  realized  mv  mistakes  and, 
even  more  important — ^I  learned  why 
things   should    be   done   otherwise.    The 


"Proofs  of  the  Puddings"  which  I  read 
very  thoroughly  freed  me  forever  from 
the  menace  of  the  beautifully  illustrated 
catalogues. 

Last  December  I  joined  the  Reading 
Rose  Society  at  the  invitation  of  their 
secretary,  Fred  Glaes.  I  am  confident 
that,  with  the  help  and  practical  advice 
my  fellow  members  can  give  me,  I  won't 
repeat  the  errors  made  in  my  disastrous 
first  season. 

— WiNi  lELD  J.  Hain,  Reading,  Pa. 

What  I  Don't  Know  About  Roses 

I  liked  Mr.  Glenn's  article,  "A  Quality 
Test  in  Kansas"  in  the  September- 
October,  1941,  Magazine  and  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  article.  I  wonder  if  Mr. 
Glenn  feels  that  he  did  not  get  his 
money's  worth  in  any  of  them.  Much  has 
been  written  lately  about  cheap  roses, 
most  of  it  is  of  a  disparaging  nature, 
and  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  doing  a  lot  of 
good  to  the  rose  as  a  whole. 

Last  year  I  started  a  new  rose-bed 
in  an  effort  to  determine,  if  possible, 
from  what  grower  or  what  section  of  the 
country  I  would  receive  the  best  roses, 
or  rather,  what  roses  would  prove  most 
successful  in  this  bed. 

The  bed  was  composed  of  roses  from 
the  following  states:  Texas,  53;  Oregon, 
13;  Arkansas,  13;  Iowa,  3;  Iowa 
(Patented)  3. 

I  learned  just  exactly  nothing.  My 
losses  in  this  bed  were  approximately 
one-third  in  each  instance,  except  one 
source  in  Iowa  from  which  you  would 
hardly  expect  to  be  able  to  buy  good 
roses.  The  loss  was  exactly  one-third  on 
the  total.  The  Oregon  and  Arkansas 
roses  cost  50  cents  each;  one  of  the  Iowa 
patented  lots  cost  $1  each;  the  ones  that 
all  lived  cost  35  cents  each;  the  Texas 
roses,  as  a  whole,  cost  less  than  30  cents 
each.  All  plants  were  good,  even  the 
patented  ones.  Sterling  put  out  a  nice 
bunch  of  leaves  and  then  promptly  died. 
Eclipse  produced  one  good  bloom  last 
year  and  one  this  year,  and  at  the  end 
of  this  season  was  smaller  than  at  the 
end  of  last  season.  The  cheapest  roses 
made  the  best  plants  and  best  blooms. 
The   net  result  of  all   of  this   is  that   I 


oan't  make  up  my  mind  from  this  test 
where  I  can  get  roses  best  suited  to  this 
state.  I  seem  to  be  just  as  apt  to  get  a 
;r()od  bush  that  will  grow  and  bloom  well 
for  me  in  a  cheap  rose  as  in  a  higher- 
priced  bush. 

This  year  I  added  only  25  new  bushes 
to  my  garden,  and  these  were  from  Cali- 
fornia from  two  different  sources.  Both 
of  these  lots  w^re  good  roses  from  repu- 
table growers  and  those  that  lived  gave 
a  good  account  of  themselves.  Out  of 
oFie  lot  of  20  I  lost  exactly  half  but  I 
did  get  a  chance  to  see  in  Raffel's  Pride 
the  most  vividly  colored  rose  that  it 
lias  ever  been  my  pleasure  to  see.  I 
also  got  blooms  from  some  of  the  others 
before  they  curled  up  and  died.  Of  the 
lot  of  5  roses  I  lost  only  1,  a  Perle  des 
Jardins,  the  best-appearing  bush  of  the 
entire  lot.  One  of  these  lots  cost  $3.50 
|)cr  dozen,  the  other  50  cents  each. 

I  do  not  hold  any  of  the  growers 
accountable  for  the  fact  that  I  lost  so 
many  of  these  roses,  and  I  don't  know 
what  the  answer  is  unless  it  is  that  I  am 
doing  as  well  as  can  be  expected  in  this 
particular  locality.  I  do  know,  however, 
that  the  price  of  the  bush  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  its  likelihood  of 
living,  and  it  makes  my  blood  boil  to 
read  so  much  about  not  planting  cheap 
roses.  It  may  be  very  good  to  advise 
the  old-timer  not  to  plant  cheap  roses 
but  it  is  poison  to  the  beginner.  Most 
people  starting  in  raising  roses  are  not 
willing  to  risk  too  much  on  their  venture, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  rose  would 
be  better  served  if  the  American  Rose 
Society  would  tell  beginners  w^here  they 
might  get  good  roses  for  a  small  amount 
than  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  such  a 
thing  was  impossible. 

— W.  H.  HoEFLE,  Denver,  Colo. 


Getting  Down  to  Earth 

WE  ARE  all  more  or  less  concerned 
with  the  soil  in  which  plant-life  is 
supported.  The  "rose-fan"  knows  no  end 
when  it  comes  to  searching  for  the  opti- 
mum condition.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
as  we  must  always  strive  to  better  our 
growing  medium  and  increase  our  knowl- 


edge of  soil-science.  During  the  past  few 
years  various  soil-amendment  programs 
were  tried  and  the  whole  thing  seems  to 
simmer  down  to  this. 

The  soil  in  which  we  grow  things  is  in 
itself  the  most  important  of  all  available 
plant  foods.  All  soils  have  more  or  less 
organic  matter,  derived  from  the  decay 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matter.  The  pro- 
portion naturally  varies.  Of  all  the  soils 
the  sandy  is  the  least  desirable.  It  is 
unable  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air 
and  is  not  retentive  of  moisture.  The 
power  of  retention  increases  in  any  soil  in 
proportion  to  the  clay  content,  and  it  in- 
creases greatly  with  additions  of  humus. 
The  most  important  character  of  a  clay 
type  of  soil  is  its  power  of  absorbing 
plant  foods  and  holding  them  for  the  use 
of  plants.  This  type  is  very  desirable. 
Soils  of  a  clay  nature  can  be  kept  in  a 
more  fertile  condition  easier  than  sandy 
soils.  Most  soils  can  be  made  desirable 
by  the  addition  of  humus. 

A  very  important  source  of  plant  food — ■ 
next  to  the  soil  itself— is  barnyard  or 
stable  manure.  This  supplies  humus,  so 
essential  in  the  use  of  fertilizers,  by  im- 
proving the  soil-structures,  conserving 
soil-moisture,  and  producing,  through  de- 
composition, carbon-dioxide,  which  dis- 
solves in  the  soil-water.  Carbon  dioxide 
is  a  weak  but  continual-acting  solvent  of 
the  mineral  fertilizers  locked  up  in  the 
soil,  furnishing  a  source  of  food  and  energy 
for  bacteria,  which  aid  in  rendering  solu- 
ble the  absorbed  fertilizing  constituents. 

The  three  most  important  sources  of 
plant  nutrition  with  which  we  must  con- 
cern ourselves  are,  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash.  All  fertilizing  programs 
are  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  soil 
supplied  with  these  principal  elements. 
The  minor  elements  are  usually  well 
established  in  the  soil.  Barnyard  manure 
is  a  good  source  of  these  elements.  When 
reinforced  with  additions  of  the  three 
elements  it  is  "tops." 

Bacteria  which  are  concerned  with  the 
processes  of  rendering  plant  food  available 
do  not  usually  thrive  in  an  acid  soil.  They 
prefer  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  con- 
dition. Acidity  for  this  reason  checks 
nitrification  as  well  as  the  bacteriological 
processes  by  which  phosphorus  is  rendered 
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soluble.  The  liberation  of  potassium  is 
effected  where  there  is  an  alkaline  condi- 
tion of  the  soil.  The  presence  of  calcium 
carbonate  in  the  soil  is  essential  for  this, 
as  it  is  for  many  other  desirable  processes. 
Calcium  may  be  called  a  great  liberating 
agent,  but  care  should  be  used  in  its  appli- 
cation. It  would  be  far  better  to  use  the 
carbonate  rather  than  the  hydrate.  Larger 
proportions  of  the  former  may  be  safely 
added  without  injury  or  burning. 

Another  element  that  can  be  used  to  a 
line  advantage  is  carbon  or  charcoal.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  nevertheless  it  has 
great  absorbing  and  condensing  properties. 
Many  people  attribute  the  use  of  charcoal 
with  having  a  beneficial  effect  upon  their 
plants.  The  secret  lies  in  the  fact  that 
charcoal  absorbs  food  elements  and  holds 
them,  slowly  releasing  them  to  the  plants. 
Charcoal  in  itself  has  no  fertilizing  value 
whatsoever,  but  as  an  agent  it  has  great 
potentialities. 

— G.  F.  McDoNOi  (;ii,  Sati  hrancisco,  Calif. 

The  Old  Rose  Fellowship 

On  the  eastward-facing  slope  where 
we  have  our  Old  Roses  grouped,  Rosa 
spinossissima  altaica  was  the  first  to 
bloom  in  this  April.  Now  Harison's 
Yellow  is  on  the  verge  of  display.  The 
double  yellow  Banksia  is  at  the  top  of 
luxuriant  production  on  our  street,  a 
joy  to  all  passers-by.  Even  though  a 
Climbing  Etoile  de  Hollande  did  beat 
them  all  with  a  perfect  bloom  on  April 
20,  these  oldsters  are  still  the  top  of  the 
season  on  our  two  acres  that  we  call 
"Hollowhill." 

Mrs.  Keays  has  something  to  say 
about  the  Banksia  in  that  interesting 
article  in  the  new  Rose  Annual.  And 
will  you  observe  that  six  contributions 
to  that  meaty  book  this  year  are  con- 
cerned with  Old  Roses.  In  several  other 
articles  the  old  ones  and  the  species  are 
essential  parts  of  the  matter.  Don't 
you  like  that  masterly  understatement 
in  the  phrase  that  heads  Dr.  Resser's 
article,  "Very  Ancient  Roses?"  It  ap- 
pears that  we  must  deal  in  astronomical 
figures  to  reckon  the  age  of  roses.  Just 
as  an  aside,  we  may  remark  that  the 
ancient  root  from   which  we  derive  our 


word  ro.se  is  suggestive  as  to  early  ideas 
of  men  about  this  plant. 

It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
that  since  sources  in  foreign  countries, 
from  which  specimens  of  Old  Rose 
varieties  have  been  coming  to  collectors 
in  America,  are  now  closed,  we  have  op- 
portunity for  doing  some  good  "swap- 
ping." Already  some  of  our  friends  have 
done  a  bit  of  pleasant  exchanging  on 
the  basis  of  news  found  in  this  page. 
We  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  more.  If 
you  have  in  your  garden  some  old  rose 
that  you  think  someone  else  might  like 
to  enjoy  by  way  of  cuttings  or  roots  or 
buds,  or  if  there  is  some  variety  that  you 
would  like  to  have,  perhaps  we  can  pro- 
mote a  little  swapping.  The  Fellowship 
would  help.  Let  us  hear  from  some  more 
of  you. 

Within  any  state,  such  exchanges 
are  easy.  Such  plant  material  sent  from 
one  state  to  another,  however,  must  pass 
inspection.  Arrangement  for  this  can 
usuall}^  be  made  with  the  proper  au- 
thorities, who  are  generally  quite  ready 
to  cooperate. 

Now,  observe  the  reminder  that  this 
is  again  the  season  of  the  year  to  get 
utmost  satisfaction  out  of  study  of  the 
forms  and  characters  of  your  old  and 
species  roses.  Not  only  the  blooms, 
but  the  stems  and  foliage  afford  points  of 
never-ending  interest.  Custom  cannot 
stale  their  infinite  variety.  And  remember 
that,  although  these  bushes  can  take 
excellent  care  of  themselves  in  difficult 
situations,  and  are  indeed  valuable  for 
this  quality  of  self-reliance,  they  will 
respond  to  some  kindly  human  attention. 
Dig  around  them  and  dung  them  a 
little  at  least. 

Read  again  Mr.  Hamblin's  article  in 
the  Rose  Annual  on  "The  Centennial 
of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals." 

— CuAKLEs  A.  Dawson,  Salem,  Va. 

A  Cumulative  Index 

The  new  Cumulative  Index  makes 
every  Annual  immediately  available  upon 
the  thousands  of  questions  that  have  been 
presented.  This  book  can  be  had  of  the 
Secretary  for  $1,  and  he  can  also  loan 
Annuals  upon  request. 


How's  Your  Drainage  ? 


In  our  little  town  those  of  us  who  grow 
roses  all  use  about  the  same  procedure 
lor  planting,  pruning,  feeding,  mulching 
and  the  various  other  things  necessary 
lo  rose-culture.  Most  of  our  roses  came 
from  the  same  nurseryman  and,  of  course, 
many  of  us  have  the  same  varieties. 
Other  things  being  equal,  we  should 
i^ct  about  the  same  results. 

The  differences  in  results,  however, 
are  startling.  In  looking  for  the  factor 
that  made  such  differences,  we  found  it 
apparently  is  drainage.  Results  ranged 
from  poor  growth  and  bloom,  and  much 
dead  wood,  on  plants  in  a  low,  poorly 
drained  spot,  to  the  very  best  vigorous 
growth  and  excellent  bloom  on  plants 
situated  where  the  drainage  is  excellent. 

Further  investigation  points  to  the 
fact  that  mere  surface  drainage  is  in- 
sufficient. The  important  thing  is  ade- 
quate drainage  of  the  subsoil,  2  to  3 
feet  down.  And  that  is  usually  a  tough 
nut  to  crack  unless  the  beds  are  situated 
on  a  hillside  or  high  piece  of  ground. 
But  here  is  a  solution  that  will  at  least 
partially  give  the  desired  drainage,  even 
on  low  ground:  Raise  the  beds  above  the 
surrounding  area  by  placing  them  in 
frames  of  2  by  12-foot  planks  or  walls  of 
brick,  tile  or  concrete.  Planks  prove 
the  least  expensive  and  easiest  to  assem- 
ble, and  cedar  treated  with  creosote  oil 
will  last  about  as  long  as  the  best  of  rose 
plants. 

Other  merits  of  the  raised  rose-bed 
are  that  they  can  be  kept  level  on  slop- 
ing ground  by  sinking  the  upper  side  the 
required  depth;  and  it  is  infinitely  easier 
to  keep  grass  and  weeds  out  of  them. 
And  if  you  are  troubled  with  "bay- 
windowitis"  you  will  appreciate  not 
having  to  stoop  so  far. 

We  find  that  for  ease  of  upkeep,  and 
for  the  sake  of  both  roses  and  plants 
it  is  best  to  make  the  beds  just  one  row 
wide.  Sometimes  these  single  rows  of 
raised  beds  might  look  bad  to  a  land- 
scape architect,  but  if  functionalism  is 
beauty  these  beds  are  in.  Another  thing 
is  that  to  build  up  the  volume  of  soil  to 
fill  the  extra  foot  or  so  of  bed-depth, 
you  can  add  just  what  you  want  in  peat- 
moss,  rotted    manure  or  compost.    Our 


best  results  have  come  from  using  only 
peat-moss,  starting  to  work  it  in  at 
least  two  spades  deep.  The  two  spade- 
depths  below  surrounding  soil-surface, 
and  the  extra  foot  above  make  about 
2J^  feet  of  depth  for  the  rose  roots, 
and  it  is  much  more  easily  acquired  in 
this  manner  than  by  digging  down  the 
full  214  feet. 

In  an  extremely  soggy  location  the 
beds  could  be  built  up  even  higher  but, 
of  course,  they  would  have  to  be  wider 
as  well,  to  make  room  for  the  root-spread. 
Any  way,  give  this  raised  bed  a  trial  if 
your  drainage  is  poor.  Build  them  of 
plank,  brick,  tile  or  concrete,  as  your 
means  justify,  and  be  sure  to  make  the 
necessary  increase  in  volume  of  soil 
with  peat-moss.  Then  don't  stand  too 
close;  those  roses  are  going  to  GROW. 

— NoKMAN  W.  Bri  nsvvk;,  Cbebalis,  \\  asb. 


The  Potpourri  Jar 

Why  not  a  rose  in  your  Victory  Gar- 
den, not  only  for  beauty  but  for  potpourri? 

Looking  back  to  my  childhood  and 
my  grandmother's  garden,  I  see  red  and 
pink  roses;  pink,  white  and  red  cosmos; 
phlox,  bergamot  and  many  other  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  with  sage,  thymes, 
and  lavender  tucked  near  any  stone  that 
was  too  large  to  move.  Then,  named 
varieties  meant  nothing  to  me.  A  rose 
was  a  rose,  queen  of  all  flowers.  Too, 
they  were  my  grandmother's  favorite 
bloom,  and  not  only  by  reason  of  their 
beauty.   She  loved  potpourri! 

I  remember,  too,  the  ginger-jar  on 
the  parlor  table,  always  filled  with  "the 
precious  things,"  as  she  called  them. 
"It  has  to  be  a  ginger-jar,"  she  would 
say.  "They  are  old,  and  just  naturally 
have  a  fine  old  spice  aroma  anyway." 
So  into  the  ginger-jar  she  always  put  the 
condiments. 

The  rose  petals  had  to  be  gathered  in 
mid-day,  when  the  sun  was  high,  to  bring 
out  their  fine  perfume.  Next,  they  were 
carefully  spread  on  papers  in  the  attic. 
After  the  petals  were  thoroughly  dry 
they  were  put  in  a  jar,  layer  by  layer, 
with  powdered  orris  root,  cloves,   mace, 
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and  a  sprinkle  of  salt.  Finally,  the 
other  condiments  were  put  in— l)ergamot, 
dried  violet  leaves,  thyme,  sweet  basil, 
and  lavender. 

More  rose  petals  were  added  for  weeks, 
until  the  jar  was  i\\\ec\.  And  then  a  few 
drops  of  geranium  oil  and  a  tahlespoon- 
ful  of  alcohol  completed  the  recipe.  The 
jar  was  covered  for  a  few  days,  then 
stirred.  The  stirring  would  take  place 
every  Sunday  morning  for  a  month, 
after  which  the  potpourri  was  at  last 
ready  for  use. 

Small  linen  bags  were  filled  with  it, 
tied  with  baby  ribbon  and  tucked  in 
among  grandmother's  sheets  and  pillow 
cases,  and  into  her  cedar  chest  between 
the  neat  folds  of  her  best  taffeta  petti- 
coat, and  into  various  other  nooks  in 
drawers  and  closets  where  the  delicate 
perfume  might  be  desired. 

Potpourri  was  supposed  to  be  excellent 
until  it  was  twelve  years  old,  with  a  few 
fresh  condiments  and  rose  petals  added 
every  year.  However,  I  have  in  my 
possession'  a  ginger-jar  with  potpourri 
that  is  over  forty  years  old.  No  additions 
have  been  made  and  it  still  retains  the 
delicate  rose  scent. 

An  excellent  rose  for  potpourri  is 
General  Jacqueminot,  a  large  red  rose, 
highly  perfumed.  It  is  not  a  new  rose 
but  is  a  fine,  substantial  one  nonetheless. 
Another  is  the  rose  Good  News,  which 
at  the  moment  is  rated  by  many  as  the 
finest  new  rose  in  American  gardens. 

— Heatuehly  Dltton,  Chairman,  Victory  Gar- 
dens Committee,   Delaware  (>)iincil  of  Defense 

San  Francisco  Rose  Show 

The  new  San  Francisco  Rose  Society 
held  its  first  Rose  Show  on  April  26, 
1942,  and  drew  1,623  visitors,  among 
whom  were  the  Mayor  who  was  sur- 
prised at  the  display  of  super  rose  blooms. 

The  A.  R.  S.  Silver  Medal  Certificate 
went  to  G.  F.  McDonough  with  a  6-inch 
bloom  of  Tango.  Mr.  McDonough  also 
carried  off  one  of  the  A.  R.  S.  Bronze 
Medal  Certificates  with  a  bloom  of  The 
Doctor,  and  Alfred  Stettler  won  the 
second  Bronze  Medal  Certificate  with 
an  Etoile  de  Hollande. 

The  S.  F.  R.  S.  members  feel  pretty 
good  about  their  first  attempt. 


Moving  Old  Roses 

Mr.   Furniss'  remarks  in  the  March- 
April     Magazine    on    moving    old     rose 
plants  were  interesting.     I    know  of  no 
reason  why  such  plants  cannot  be  moved. 
When  I  came  to  my  present  home  there 
were  in  front  several  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
set  out   by  the  former  owner,   who   al- 
ways  ran   ofi'  to   California   at   the   be- 
ginning of  the  hot  season  and  remained 
until  September,  leaving  his  roses  to  the 
irresponsibilities   of  the    man    who    was 
hired    to    look     (and    generally    it   was 
just    "look")    after    the    yard.     Result: 
the   Hybrid   Teas  died   year  after   year 
and  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  degenerated 
into  spindly  little  shoots,  some  not  more 
than  a  foot  high,  bearing  a  few  scrawny 
blooms  in  May.    The  former  owners  all 
said,    "Don't    waste    time    and    money 
trying  to  raise  roses.    They  won't  grow- 
here."  (Strange  in  how  many  places  the 
rose     won't     grow.)      Well,     I     decided 
just  to  see  if  care  and  kindly  treatment 
would   not  rejuvenate  those  old  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  and  for  the  most  part  they 
responded.    But  there  was  one  scrawny 
thing   that,    after   two    years,    still    was 
just  a  stump  with  a  few  leaves.   So,  hav- 
ing a  space  vacant  in  my  back  yard,  I 
decided  to  see  what  a  move  would  do  for 
it.    The  first  year  it  made  no  more  than 
normal   Hybrid   Perpetual  growth.     But 
the  next  two  years  there  have  been   10 
to  12-foot  canes,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
fragrant  roses  a  little  deeper  than  Ster- 
ling in  color,  practically  a  light  red,  and 
by  cutting  the  canes  back  half  way,  after 
the    early   summer    bloom    is    ended,    I 
have  recurrence  in  the  fall.    Incidentally, 
I   don't  know  what  the   variety  is,   but 
evidently  it  is  one  of  the  better  Hybrid 
Perpetuals. 

— Maukicl-:   II.  MiiKHiLL,  Norman,  Okla. 

The  Rose 

"The  Rose  doth  deserve  the  chiefest 
and  most  principall  place  amon  all  floures 
whatsoever;  being  not  only  esteemed  for 
his  beaut ie,  vertues,  and  his  fragrant 
smell,  but  also  because  it  is  the  honour 
and  ornament  of  our  English  Sceptre." 

— Create  Herball,  1560,    John  Gekarde. 
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More  Roses  in  Wartime ! 


IT  is  truly  **all  out''  war  effort  to  keep  the  rose-front 
advancing  while  we  buy  all  possible  war  stamps 
and  build  morale  with  blooms  as  well  as  bonds. 

We  hope  to  keep  close  to  the  many  members  who 
are  in  the  war  services,  and  members  are  urged  to 
help  this  effort.  That  we  are  sound  to  the  core  is 
shown  by  the  way  in  which  our  membership  holds 
right  up.  We're  not  flopping! 

Read,  talk,  respond — and  buy  more  bonds! 
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Vitamin  C  and  Rose-Hips  Again 

I  wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  an 
error  in  the  very  interesting  and  en- 
lightening article  ''Vitamin  C  and  Rosa 
Canina"  by  Alberta  Hill  Smith,  which 
appeared  in  the  May-June  issue  of  the 
American  Rose  Magazine. 

In  paragraph  four,  line  three,  the 
author  terms  Vitamin  C  the  "anti- 
ricket,  bone-building  vitamin." 

It  is  true  that  Vitamin  C  is  essential 
for  the  formation  and  maintenance  of 
sound  bones  and  teeth.  However,  Vita- 
min C  is  not  properly  called  the  anti- 
ricket  or  anti-richitic  vitamin.  It  is 
Vitamin  D  that  prevents  and  cures 
rickets. 

Vitamin  C,  among  other  functions, 
prevents  and  cures  scurvy,  and  is  known 
as  the  anti-scorbutic  vitamin. 

— Richard  B.  Homan,  M.D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Tell  Tennessee 

Referring  to  an  article  on  page  72  of  the 
1941  May-June  Magazine: 

We  have  experienced  in  Otaki,  New  Zea- 
land, the  wettest  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There  has 
also  been  an  absence  of  our  usual  sunshine. 

Black-spot  has  almost  been  an  absentee. 
The  past  week  or  so  the  sun  has  been  evidently 
trying  to  make  up  for  its  remissness  and  we 
have  had  unseasonable  warmth.  Black-spot 
has  shown  up  prominently.  The  worst  visita- 
tion of  black-spot  I  ever  had  was  during  a  very 
hot,  dry  summer. 

— Harry  Witchell,  Otaki,  N.  Z. 


Kodachrome  Exchange 

Would  like  to  exchange  kodachromes 

of  rose-gardens,    rose-beds,   close-ups  ol 

varieties  or  topics  of  interest  to  rosarians. 

— Prof.  A.  H.  MacAndrews,  206  Dewitt  Road, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

"Climbing  Roses" 

Did  you  get  a  copy  of  "Climbing 
Roses,"  the  book  bargain  offered  in  the 
May-June  Magazine?  It  is  only  $1.00, 
postpaid. 

To  Lovers  of  Old  Roses 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Dawson,  Salem,  Va., 
is  chairman  of  the  Old  Rose  Committee 
and  prepares  articles  for  the  Magazine. 

We  ask  that  members  who  grow  the 
old-time  roses  write  Dr.  Dawson  about 
their  old  favorites. 

Dr.  Dawson  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you  and  it  will  help  him  to  prepare 
even  more  interesting  articles  for  the 
Magazine. 

Reply  to  *' Roses  and  the  Dollar 

Mark'' 

In  the  March-April  issue  of  the 
American  Rose  Magazine,  Mr.  Hoefle's 
"Roses  and  the  Dollar  Mark*'  seems  a 
bit  off  key. 

The  Annuals  don't  frighten  new  mem- 
bers; articles  of  this  sort  do!  There  is 
much  space  in  the  American  Rose 
Society's  publications  devoted  to  people 
who  had  experience  with  both  own-root 
roses  and  budded  stock.  The  back 
numbers  are  available  to  members  who 
wish  to  check  back. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  "Proof  of  the 
Pudding"  is  the  most  popular  section 
of  the  Annuals,  and  rightly  so  because 
it  is  the  experiences  of  the  members 
themselves  that  make  it  possible. 

It  is  possible  to  purchase  plants  for 
almost  any  sum  that  one  cares  to  pay. 
The  great  number  of  catalogues  that 
come  in  the  mail  will  testify  to  this; 
but  free  bushes?  Well,  I  wonder  how 
good  they  ever  are! 

— Geo.   F.   McDonough,   Saii  Francisco,  Calif. 


Blossoms  and  Black-Spot 


REAL  progress  has  been  made  in 
getting  more  effective,  less  ob- 
jectionable fungicides  for  use  on  roses, 
and  in  learning  how,  and  when,  to  use 
them.  And  rose-growers  are  generally 
alert  and  well  informed  on  the  latest 
and  best  recommendations.  But  it  does 
seem  that  progress  might  be  more  rapid 
in  getting  gardeners  to  accept  disease 
control  as  a  routine  practice  in  the 
garden,  and  to  adapt  measures  to  the 
requirements  of  their  particular  gardens. 
Until  this  is  done,  results  will  be  more 
or  less  haphazard,  and  the  procedure 
unreasonably  unpopular. 

On  this  date,  June  21,  1942,  roses  are 
in  blossom  and  the  black-spot  season  is 
under  way  on  inadequately  protected 
plants  here  in  western  New  York.  By 
being  "under  way"  is  meant  that  the 
first  spotting  of  the  foliage  is  generally 
and  conspicuously  noticeable.  As  early 
as  three  weeks  ago  one  could  find  a 
diseased  plant  here  and  there  but  spot- 
ting was  not  so  general.  And  here  in 
western  New  York  where  we  usually  have 
our  first  bloom  on  Hybrid  Teas  between 
June  15  and  20,  and  on  Climbers  be- 
tween June  20  and  July  1,  black-spot 
as  regularly  can  be  found  about  the 
first  of  June  and  with  normal  rainfall 
becomes  conspicuous  about  the  time 
the  plants  are  in  full  bloom. 

With  black-spot  becoming  more  con- 
spicuous, the  gardener  can  get  an  indica- 
tion as  to  how  effective  his  early  applica- 
tions of  spray  or  dust  have  been  in  pre- 
venting initial  infections.  For  success- 
ful control  of  the  disease  it  is  essential 
that  these  initial  infections  be  prevented. 
This  means  that  in  our  climate  here 
in  western  New  York,  applications  of 
fungicides  must  start  the  latter  part  of 
May  in  a  normal  season  and  must  be 
made  frequently  enough  to  provide 
protection  throughout  rain  periods  and 
to  keep  the  new  growth  covered.  By 
giving  a  little  attention  to  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease,  and  correlating 
its  appearance  with  the  weather,  es- 
pecially rainfall,  one  can  proceed  more 
exactly  in  timing  the  applications.    With 


frequent  rains  and  rapidly  growing  plants, 
applications  must  be  made  frequently 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

To  have  failed  to  provide  adequate 
protection  and  thus  to  have  permitted 
the  disease  to  get  started  in  your  garden 
is  to  have  placed  yourself  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  for  the  rest  of  the  grow- 
ing season.  Unless  favored  by  a  dry 
season,  only  strenuous  measures  will 
now  prevent  serious  defoliation,  stunted 
growth,  possible  winter  freezing,  and 
fewer  and  inferior  blossoms  for  1943; 
and  with  considerable  initial  infection 
and  a  wet  summer  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  bring  the  disease  fully  under  control. 

The  number  of  initial  infections  need 
not  be  large  to  constitute  a  threat. 
Within  a  week  or  so  after  they  are  visible, 
each  spot  will  be  the  source  of  thousands 
of  spores  each  of  which  has  the  potential- 
ity of  initiating  a  new  spot.  These  spores 
are  freed  and  splashed  about  by  water, 
germinate  and  initiate  infection  within 
a  period  of  seven  hours.  So  it  is  advisable 
to  examine  your  plants  carefully  two  to 
three  weeks  prior  to  blossoming  to  see 
if  any  black-spot  is  present  on  the  oldest 
leaves — -those  down  close  to  the  ground. 

If  you  find  some  spotted  leaves  in 
your  garden,  and  it  is  at  all  feasible  to 
do  so,  pick  them  and  burn  them.  And  be 
sure  to  make  several  examinations  over 
a  period  of  two  weeks  or  so,  or  until  all 
diseased  leaves  are  removed,  since  some 
of  the  infections  may  not  be  visible  at 
the  time  of  your  first  examination.  The 
earlier  the  spotted  leaves  are  found  and 
removed  the  less  chance  there  will  be 
for  them  to  serve  as  sources  of  infection. 
If  you  have  doubts  as  to  what  is  black- 
spot,  and  what  is  not,  send  suspected 
leaves  to  the  plant  pathologist  at  your 
State  Experiment  Station  for  identifica- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  removing  the  spotted 
leaves,  extra  attention  must  be  given 
to  seeing  that  applications  of  spray 
or  dust  are  thorough  to  cover  both  sides 
of  the  leaves  and  properly  timed  with 
respect  to  periods  when  the  leaves  are 
wet.    Wet  foliage  for  as  little  as  seven 
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hours  provides  favorable  conditions  for 
infection,  and  the  fungicide  must  be 
present  and  operative  throughout  this 
period  to  prevent  infection.  If  July  and 
August  are  dry  months  the  problem 
will  be  easier;  but  keep  in  mind  that 
water  from  the  hose,  or  from  fogs  and 
dews,  will  have  the  same  effect  as  rain 
water.  If  you  wet  the  foliage  when 
you  water  your  plants,  do  your  water- 
ing in  the  morning,  on  bright  days,  so 
that  the  foliage  will  dry  within  seven 
hours. 

The  problem  of  black-spot  is  much 
easier  in  a  garden  which  is  regularly 
kept  clean  than  in  one  in  which  the 
disease  is  permitted  on  occasion  to 
become  serious.  This  fact  alone  justifies 
strenuous  measures  in  cleaning  up  the 
plants  and  beds  following  an  epiphytotic. 
A  clean  bed  or  garden  is  not  difficult  to 
keep  clean. 

It  is  important  that  protection  be 
given  the  plants  throughout  the  season. 


until  frost  kills  the  leaves,  and  thus 
reduce  the  amount  of  infective  material 
to  carry  over  the  winter  and  initiate 
the  disease  the  following  season. 

The  war  has  created  shortages  of  cer- 
tain materials  used  in  disease  and  in- 
sect control,  and  we  will  have  to  get 
along  for  the  duration  without  them. 
Substitute  materials  can  be  used  in  most 
cases;  and  in  all  cases  the  more  careful 
and  intelligent  use  of  available  materials 
and  the  maintenance  of  clean  culture 
will  enable  us  to  get  along.  Fortunately, 
in  so  far  as  rose  diseases  are  concerned, 
we  depend  largely  on  sulphur  fungicides 
and  the  supply  of  sulphur  in  this  country 
is  adequate. 

If  you  still  have  the  July-August 
Magazine  for  1939  you  may  be  interested 
in  reading  the  article  on  "Caution  in 
Summer  Spraying."  It  really  is  not 
necessary  to  burn  your  plants  with 
spray  materials. 

— L.  M.  Massey,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


We  Are  All  Right 


When  my  first  large  planting  was  un- 
covered with  the  short,  stubby  canes 
sticking  up  in  the  beds,  a  lady  remarked, 
"If  you  have  discovered  the  combination 
you  will  have  roses." 

What  was  the  combination?  Every 
rose-grower  has  his  own.  Read  the  arti- 
cles and  sometimes  note  the  acrimony — 
Too^  much  pH,  too  little  this,  whack, 
don't  whack,  no  water,  a  thorough 
watering,  no  spray,  always  spray. 

So  if  your  combination  grows  you 
satisfactory  roses,  you  are  right.  If 
another  man's  combination  grows  him 
satisfactory  roses,  he  is  right.  It  is  a 
grand  game.  Everyone  who  has  good 
roses  has  the  correct  combination  for 
his  garden;  he  is  dead  right. 

With  a  soil-test  here  in  the  East  of  7.4 
and  water  that  is  8.7  or  higher,  and  an- 
other soil-test  at  the  end  of  a  season  of 
copious  watering  that  shows  8.4,  even 
though  La  Motte  claims  roses  will  grow 
in  soil  from  6-8,  I  have  never  cared 
during  the  few  years  that  I  have  been 


growing  roses  to  let  the  pH  in  my  garden 
remain  long  at  8.4.  I  get  good  roses  at 
6;  if  someone  else  can  get  the  same  at 
8.4,  more  power  to  him.  I  hope  he  will 
continue  to  get  results. 

Maybe  here  lies  the  answer  to  the 
complaint  as  to  why  a  successful  rose- 
grower  is  not  free  with  advice  as  to  his 
methods.  Once,  to  my  own  garden's 
detriment,  I  took  time  to  help  another. 
At  my  own  expense  I  even  had  the  soil 
analyzed  to  see  if  it  was  different 
from  mine.  The  beds  were  made  as 
were  mine,  the  roses  planted  the  same  as 
mine,  they  even  came  from  the  same 
nursery.  They  were  not  a  howling 
success,  so  what? 

Certainly,  I  say,  you  can  raise  just 
as  good  roses  as  mine.  Join  the  American 
Rose  Society,  pick  out  from  the  in- 
formation they  furnish  you  what  you 
think  will  work  in  your  garden,  and  if 
you  are  as  lucky  in  your  picking  as  I 
have  been,  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
have  better  roses. 

— C.  T.  Hatch,  Oxford,  Md. 


The  Savannah  Show 


Recent  Rose  Shows 


SAVANNAH'S  FIRST  ROSE  SHOW 

Mr.  A.  J.  Nitzschke,  Secretary  of 
the  Georgia  Rose  Society,  tells  us  that 
Savannah's  first  Rose  Show  was  held 
April  23  and  24,  1942,  in  connection 
with  the  Flower  Show  given  by  the 
schools  of  Savannah  and  Chatham  County, 
and  was  sponsored  by  the  Garden  Club 
Council  of  Chatham  County. 

Having  worked  for  years  trying  to 
arouse  enough  interest  to  hold  a  Rose 
Show  in  Savannah,  Mr.  Nitzschke  was 
gratified  when  this  Show  was  set  up. 
Fortunately,  the  time  was  right  and 
some  real  quality  blooms  were  exhibited. 
Especially  interesting  to  him  was  the 
fact  that  not  one  Radiance  appeared  in 
the  160  entries.  The  reaction  to  the 
Show  w^as  most  gratifying  and  he  hopes 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  it  an  annual 
event. 

THE  BELATED  KNOXVILLE  SHOW 

Miss  Eleanor  Haasis  reports  that  the 
Knoxville  Rose  Society   held  its  Spring 


Rose  Show,  May  22,  just  one  week  too 
late  for  the  American  Rose  Society's 
Annual  Meeting.  Despite  the  post- 
ponement it  was  a  really  successful  show 
and  a  very  lovely  one.  There  were  363 
entries  in  178  classes.  The  officers  were 
disappointed  that  less  than  half  of  the 
members  had  entries  in  the  show. 

The  Nicholson  Bowl  was  awarded  for 
a  collection  of  twelve  Hybrid  Teas, 
and  was  won  by  Mrs.  Lester  Maxwell. 
Her  dozen  consisted  of  Crimson  Glory, 
Etoile  de  Hollande,  Poinsettia,  Charlotte 
Armstrong,  Spun  Gold,  Mme.  Henri 
Guillot,  McGredy's  Sunset,  Gloaming, 
Comtesse  Vandal,  Eclipse,  Mme.  Cochet- 
Cochet,  and  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud. 

Mrs.  Fred  Human  won  the  Silver 
Medal  Certificate  of  the  American  Rose 
Society  for  a  collection  of  nine  Hybrid 
Teas.  The  Bronze  Medal  Certificates 
were  awarded  for  three  roses  of  one 
variety  and  for  three  of  different  varieties, 
one  to  Mrs.  James  A.  Murrian  and  the 
other  to  Mrs.  C.  L.  Nickle. 
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IN  DAYTON,  OHIO 

Mr.  William  Niswonger,  of  the  Dayton 
Rose  Society,  tells  of  another  of  their 
splendid  Rose  Shows  which  was  held,  as 
usual,  at  the  Dayton  Art  Institute  on 
the  last  day  of  May.  There  were  580 
entries  by  55  exhibitors,  and  some  2,000 
visitors  enjoyed  the  exhibits. 

Mr.  Nick  Floridis  staged  a  magnificent 
bloom  of  Crimson  Glory  which  was 
judged  *'Queen  of  the  Show,"  and  Mr. 
Ray  Yount  had  the  best  trio  with  three 
lovely  blooms  of  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud. 
Mr.  Niswonger  cleaned  up  in  the  climb- 
ing section  with  the  lovely  Mrs.  Arthur 
Curtiss  James. 

To  make  the  Show  an  event  to  re- 
member. Miss  Ramona  Wise,  daughter 
of  the  first  President  of  the  Dayton  Rose 
Society,  and  Lieutenant  Robert  Lewis 
Ross  were  married  at  6:30  p.m.  in  the 
Italian  Cloister,  surrounded  by  the 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  roses  of  the 
Show.    What  a  setting  for  a   wedding! 

ST.  JOSEPH,  MISSOURI 

Mr.  C.  A.  Groves,  Secretary,  North- 
western Missouri  Rose  Club,  reports 
that  instead  of  holding  a  separate  show 
this  spring  they  combined  with  the 
South  Side  Garden  Club  and  had  a 
splendid  show  on  June  3. 

Except  for  three  classes  which  were 
restricted  to  members  of  the  North- 
western Missouri  Rose  Club,  all  rose 
classes  were  open  to  the  public,  and 
competition  was  keen,  with  all  classes 
well  represented  with  specimens  good 
enough  to  show  anywhere  in  open  com- 
petition. 

The  American  Rose  Society  Silver 
Certificate  went  to  Dr.  E.  H.  Schirmer 
for  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Crimson 
Glory  as  **Best  Rose  in  the  Show," 
and  F.  C.  Miller  took  one  Bronze  Medal 
Certificate  with  Orange  Nassau  as  runner- 
up  for  "Best  Rose."  The  second  Bronze 
Medal  Certificate  went  to  F.  T.  Gillam 
for  three  superb  blooms  of  Mme.  Joseph 
Perraud  as  "Best  3  of  One  Variety." 
This  was  Mr.  Gillam's  first  year's  ex- 
perience as  a  rosarian  and  proves  that 
anyone  who  really  tries  can  grow  good 
joses. 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Dr.  A.  A.  Plagman  reports  that  the 
new  Tri-City  Men's  Rose  and  Garden 
Club  held  their  first  Show  June  14,  with 
150  exhibits.  Approximately  1,000  visi- 
tors enjoyed  the  Show. 

From  the  long  list  of  prize-winners 
in  the  Rose  Section,  we  noted  the  follow- 
ing varieties  among  the  blue  ribbon 
winners:  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  white; 
Mrs.  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  yellow;  The 
Doctor,  pink;  Heart's  Desire,  red;  Com- 
tesse  Vandal,  bicolor;  Chevy  Chase, 
Climber;  and  Red  Velvet,  HPol. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Mr.  G.  W.  Barber  of  Des  Moines,  re- 
porting for  the  Iowa  Rose  Society,  says 
that  the  winners  of  the  American  Rose 
Society    awards    at    their    recent    Show- 
were  as  follows:  Silver  Medal  Certificate 
for     most    blue     ribbons,     J.     Kenneth 
Sanders,  Postville,  Iowa;  Bronze  Medal 
Certificate  for  most  meritorious  exhibit, 
B.  R.  Bryson,  Iowa  Falls,  with  collection 
of  25  Hybrid  Teas;  Bronze  Medal  Certi- 
hcate  for  best  collection  of  25  Hybrid  Teas, 
B.  R.  Bryson,  Iowa  Falls,  on  the  same 
collection  as  was  adjudged  most  merito- 
rious exhibit  in  the  Show. 

Best  specimen  rose  in  the  Show  was 
Crimson  Glory,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Fred 
J.  Miller,  of  Postville. 

CALDWELL,  IDAHO 

Mrs.     L.     W.     Botkin,     Secretary    of 
Caldwell     Rose     Society,     reports     high 
praise  by  the  judges  for  the  quality  of 
the  roses  at  their  twelfth  Annual   Rose 
Show.    In  spite  of  unfavorable  weather 
determined    members    put    on    a    Show 
that  was  a  credit  to  every  member.   Mrs. 
Paul  Earle  carried  off  the  American  Rose 
Society    Silver    Medal    Certificate    with 
the  "Best  One  Rose";  Mrs.  L.  W.  Bot- 
kin   took    one    of    the    American    Rose 
Society  Bronze  Medal  Certificates  with 
the  "Best  Six  Roses";  and  Paul  Murphy 
won  the  second  Bronze  Certificate  with 
the    "Best   Three."     Mrs.    Earle's   prize 
bloom  was  a  superb  specimen  of  Sensa- 
tion which  used  to  win  first  prizes  years 
ago.  ' 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Dean  Collins  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
says  that  the  Portland  Rose  Society's 
54th  Annual  Show,  June  10  and  11, 
made  rose-lovers  sit  up  and  blink  their 
eyes.  The  air-mail  division  and  several 
other  features  had  to  be  omitted,  but 
there  were  more  roses  displayed  than 
for  years. 

The  quality  of  the  roses  in  the  4-H 
division  was  so  high  that  their  Sweep- 
stakes winner  scored  closely  with  the 
Sweepstakes  winner  in  the  amateur 
adult  division. 

Portland  exhibitors  appeared  bewil- 
dered when  Norman  Brunswig  of  Chehalis, 
Wash.,  walked  away  with  Dr.  Hunter's 


perpetual  trophy  for  the  best  vase  of 
twelve  roses  of  mixed  varieties  and  the 
Sweepstakes  prize  with  a  specimen  of 
McGredy's  Yellow  such  as  most  of  us 
only  dream  about.  Not  satisfied  with 
these  top  prizes,  Mr.  Brunswig  took  the 
American  Rose  Society  Silver  Medal 
Certificate  with  his  McGredy's  Ivory. 
One  wonders  if  Mr.  Brunswig  will  be 
welcome  in  Portland  in  future! 

The  American  Rose  Society  Bronze 
Medal  Certificate  went  to  Mrs.  N.  A. 
Broeren  for  a  Saturn ia. 

Miss  Ruth  Raz  won  the  4-H  Sweep- 
stakes with  a  superb  bloom  of  Comtesse 
Vandal,  and  Mr.  Collins  says  the  adult 
amateurs  want  to  look  out  for  themselves 
when  she  enters  their  classes. 
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Wisdom  at  the  Round  Tables 


Always  the  Round  Table  sessions  at 
American  Rose  Society  gatherings  are 
lively  and  interesting. 

The  following  papers  are  summaries 
of  some  of  the  talks  given  at  the  Round 
Tables  at  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  May  14  to  15,  1942. 

Best  Understock  in  the  Washing- 
ton Area 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  and  nearby 
Maryland  and  Virginia  the  question  of  under- 
stock does  not  appear  to  be  of  importance. 
At  Nanjemoy  we  have  roses  propagated  mainly 
on  Rosa  mullifiora,  but  also  plants  on  Ragged 
Robin,  Odorata,  Manetti,  Canina  and  a  few 
others  less  well  known. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  that  this  one  or  that 
one  is  best  when  all  of  them  do  well.  There  is, 
however,  one  difficulty  with  Ragged  Robin 
which  may  be  worth  noting.  We  have  found 
it  hard  to  transplant  successfully  when  a  plant 
has  been  in  place  for  several  years  and  allowed 
to  grow  large.  Such  difficulty  is  of  minor  im- 
portance in  gardens  where  roses  are  planted  to 
stay  in  place. 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  propagating 
roses  commercially  in  this  area  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  R.  multiflora  is  best  as  an  under- 
stock. In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  the  only  one  that 
it  is  possible  to  use  profitably  at  the  present 
time.  That  does  not  mean  that  a  better  under- 
stock cannot  be  produced  in  the  future,  but  it 
will  be  no  easy  undertaking  as  R.  multiflora 
has  all  the  good  points  wanted  in  an  under- 
stock with  hardly  any  faults  worthy  of  mention. 
— Niels  J.  Hansen,  Cbevy  Chase,  Md. 


Notes  on  Fertilizing  Roses 

It  is  our  experience  that  the  first  essential  for 
the  successful  use  of  fertilizers  in  rose-growing 
is  drainage.  There  must  be  opportunity  for 
surplus  water  to  get  away  underground,  and 
it  is  easy  to  find  if  nature  has  taken  care  of  that 
problem.  In  a  well-drained  bed,  the  roots  go 
down  deep  after  water,  and  the  plants  are  more 
resistant  to  drought  and  more  vigorous  in 
every  respect. 

The  next  consideration  is  water,  not  static 
aiound  the  root.  Water  is  so  closely  tied  up 
with  the  use  of  fertilizers  that  the  two  can 
hardly  be  discussed  separately.  Water  is  the 
solvent  in  which  nutrients  are  carried  to  the 
plant-cells;  there  is  a  continuous  passage  of 
water  through  the  plant  out  into  the  air  and 
back  again.  When  we  water  the  roses,  we  do 
just  that— soak  them — preferably  by  putting 
the  hose  close  to  the  roots  and  letting  the  water 
run  until  everything  is  soaked.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  we  find  that  the  increase  in  water 
bills  is  just  about  equal  to  the  cost  of  two  good 
patented  roses. 

We  get  our  organic  matter  by  buying  manure, 
if  we  can  get  it;  by  buying  peat  moss  and  cotton- 
seed meal,  if  we  can  afford  it;  by  saving  leaves  in 
the  compost  heap,  and  by  growing  crimson 
clover  among  the  roses  during  the  winter. 

In  using  crimson  clover,  we  sow  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  to  forty  pounds  per  acre,  something 
over  a  pound  in  the  case  of  our  roses.  The  first 
time  we  inoculated  the  seed  with  a  commercial 
inoculant,  and  now  the  soil  has  its  own  supply 
of  nitrogen-gathering  bacteria.  When  the 
last  application  of  fertilizer  is  made  in  late 
August  or  early  September,  ground  limestone 
is  added  in  the  amount  of  three  times  the 
quantity  of  fertilizer  to  be  applied.  The  fertilizer 
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and  lime  are  turned  well  under;  the  bed  raked 
and  the  clover  seed  sown,  raking  it  in  lightly  and 
tamping  it  down,  not  too  hard,  with  the  back 
of  the  hoe.   The  bed  is  watered  at  once  and  kept 
moist  until  the  clover  plants  are  well  established. 
It    is   interesting   to   note   what   goes  on   be- 
neath the  surface  when  a  crimson  clover  plant 
IS  growing  vigorously.    The  roots  penetrate  to  a 
depth  of  a  foot  or  more  and  myriads  of  little 
branches    stretch    out    in    all    directions,    even 
though  the  leaves  on  the  plant  are  only  a  few 
inches   above    the    surface.     The   soil    in    which 
these   plants  are  grown  crumbles  in   the    hand 
and    each    one    of   the    little    roots    provides    a 
channel    through    which    water   can    pass,    pro- 
viding a  good  environment  for  the  plants  follow- 
ing the  clover — roses,  for  example. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April,  when  the  clover 
begins  to  head  out,  about  the  time  color  appears 
in  the  blossoms,  we  cut  the  clover  plants  below 
the  crowns  with  a  sharp  hoe  and  let  them  lie 
where  they  fall.  It  is  astonishing  how  soon  the 
green  material  disappears  and  is  incorporated 
With  the  soil.  1  laving  a  large  nitrogen  content 
It  rots  rapidly. 

The  rather  heavy  use  of  sulphur  in  treating 
rose  diseases  tends  to  make  the  soil  acid.  Add 
to  this  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  sulphur  in  this  region  because  it  comes 
down  to  us  from  above  in  great  abundance  dur- 
ing heavy  rams.  So  we  use  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  hme  to  prevent  excess  acid  which  might 
be  injurious. 

We  do  not  appear  to  have  many  deficiencies 
in  the  so-called  minor  elements  in  this  section, 
With  the  possible  exception  of  boron  and  magne- 
sium. The  former,  probably,  is  shown  in  the 
pitting  of  radishes  and  beets  grown  in  un- 
treated gardens.  It  is  corrected  in  our  case  by 
adding  borax  to  our  fertilizer  when  we  mix  it 
We  get  magnesium  in  our  local  dolomitic  lime- 
stone. 

We  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  mix  our  own 
iertilizer,  so  we  hit  on  a  formula  of  5  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  6  pounds  of  20  per  cent  super- 
phosphate and  2  pounds  of  50  per  cent  muriate 
of  potash.    That  supplies  enough  for  about  300 
square    feet.     For   the    first    application   in   the 
spring  we  add  4  ounces  of  20-MuIe  Team  Borax. 
Iwo    large    tablespoons    of    this    mixture    are 
applied  to  each  rose  plant  before  blooming  be- 
gins in  the  spring  and  other  applications  after 
each    flush    of  bloom.     That    works   out    to   a 
total   of  three   or   four   applications.     Borax   is 
ormtted   after  the   first   application.    After  the 
niiddle   o     July,    nitrogen   is   omitted,    so   that 
there   wil     not   be   a   lot   of  watery  vegetative 
growth  when  cold  weather  comes. 

As  soon  as  the  fertilizer  is  applied,  the  gard- 
ener takes  a  long-handled  round-pointed  shovel 
and  turns  the  fertilizer  under,  digging  care- 
tu  ly  but  closely  around  each  plant,  being  care- 
tul  not  to  disturb  the  roots.  We  violate  one  of 
the  accepted  principles  of  rose-culture  in  doing 
this,  but  a  little  root-pruning  does  not  hurt 
young  roses,  because  it  stimulates  blooming  and 
flowers  are  what  we  want.    It  would  be  a  mis- 
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take,  however,  to  attempt  to  use  this  method 
with  old  established  roses,  because  so  many 
teeding  roots  would  be  cut  that  the  plants  would 
probably  be  killed. 

As  soon  as  the  fertilizer  has  been  spaded  into 
the   bed   and    without    raking,   only   smoothing 
and    breaking   the   clods,    the    hose   is    brought 
mto  play,  stuck  in  the  bed  and  the  water  turned 
on.     When   the   water  begins   to   run   over   the 
ground,   the   hose   is   moved   farther   down   the 
bed  until  the  whole  area  has  been  soaked.    An 
old  fertilizer  man  told  us  that  you  can  put  al- 
most  any   amount   of  fertilizer  on   your  roses 
provided  an  abundance  of  water  follows  at  once 
and  we  have  not  damaged  a  single  plant  by  this 
treatment.    Our  established   roses  have  had   no 
winter   protection   except   what   they   got   from 
the  crimson  clover,  and  we  all  know  we  have 
had  severe  winters,  to  say  nothing  of  the  three 
hard  trosts  within  a  week  this  last  spring.   The 
roses  will  get  applications  of  mineral    fertilizer 
during  the  season  as  needed  and  next  fall  crimson 
clover  wil    be  planted  with  them.  This  will  be 
harvested    next  April  and  the  full  treatment  with 
the  chemical  fertilizers  will  follow,  provided  we 
can  get  them. 

It  will  probably  be  increasingly  difficult  to 
obtain  chemical  fertilizers  as  both  nitrogen  and 
phosphorus  are  important  materials  in  munitions 
manufacture.  Nevertheless  let  us  do  all  we 
can  to  bolster  the  slogan  of  the  American  Rose 
bociety—  A  rose  in  every  home  and  a  bush  in 
every  garden. 

—Mrs.  George  M.  Rommel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  Understock  Question 


When  we  refer  to  "locality"  do  we  mean  the 
climate  of  the  locality  or  the  soil  of  the 
locality? 

If  we  mean  climate,  then  the  understock 
which  does  wel  in  my  garden  should  be  the 
Ideal  understock  for  my  neighbors'  gardens. 
It  we  mean  soil,  then  we  may  find  the  soil 
condition  in  my  garden  quite  diff^erent  from  the 
soil  condition  in  my  neighbors',  because  of  a 
variety  of  treatments  applied  to  the  soil. 

-a!i  ^a""^^  ^^^^H  wondered  if  in  search   for  the 
All  American     understock  too  much  attention 
has  been   given   to  climatic  tolerance  and  too 
little  to  soil  tolerance. 

The  soil-test  work  which  we  have  done  for 
the    members   of  the   American    Rose   Societv 
including  a   number  of  commercial  growers  in 
44  of  our  48  states,  has  given  us  excellent  op- 
portunmes  to  make   observations   over  a  wide 
area.      These    observations    indicate    that    all 
understock  now  in  popular  use  by  most  of  the 
prominent  producers  of  rose  plants  for  use  bv 
the    ultimate    consumer,    the    home    gardener, 
will    succeed    in    all    home-gardens    where    the 
soil  IS  naturally  congenial  or  is  made  so,  and 
that  the  same  understocks,  several  of  them,  will 
fail  in  those  gardens  where  the  soil  requirements 
ot  the  understocks  are  not  met. 

—Harry  L.  Daunoy,  New  Orleans,  La, 


A  Feeding  Program  for  West 
Virginia 

In  West  Virginia,  with  its  heavy  clay  soil, 
one  of  the  most  important  aids  to  goodf  rose- 
growth  is  the  incorporation  of  large  amounts 
of  humus  into  the  soil  in  which  the  roses  are  to 
grow.  The  beds  are  excavated  or  trenched  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  eighteen  inches,  and  a  layer 
of  this  humus  material  approximately  six 
inches  in  thickness,  made  up  of^  a  good  grade  of 
cow  manure  and  one-half  peat  moss,  is  thor- 
oughly worked  into  the  beds.  The  beds  are 
allowed  to  settle  thoroughly  before  the  roses 
are  planted  and  are  kept  preferably  a  little 
higher  than  the  surrounding  soil.  After  the 
roses  are  planted  in  late  fall,  the  soil  is  pulled 
up  around  them  as  far  as  it  will  stand,  and  when 
winter  has  really  set  in,  the  hollows  so  made 
are  filled  in  with  as  fresh  cow-manure  as  can 
be  handled  properly. 

In  the  spring  the  soil  is  pulled  down  from 


around  the  roses  gradually  and  laid  out  over 
the  remains  of  the  manure  mulch,  only  the 
biggest  clods  of  which  have  been  removed, 
and  the  rest  left  to  act  as  a  mulch  during  the 
summer.  On  the  first  of  May,  June,  July  and 
August,  a  light  feeding  of  Vigoro  or  4-12-4  is 
given — about  a  tablespoonful  per  plant — and 
thoroughly  watered  in.  This  program  has  pro- 
duced excellent  blooms  and  good  plants  in 
this  section. 

In  some  cases,  a  good  soil-analysis  reveals 
that  after  a  number  of  years  on  such  a  yearly 
schedule  the  soil  tends  to  become  too  alkaline 
for  good  rose-growth  and  too  high  in  most  of 
the  food  elements.  A  top-dressing  of  sulphur 
and  feeding  with  cottonseed  meal  will  soon 
bring  the  soil  back  to  the  conditions  that  seem 
to  be  most  conducive  to  good  rose-growth 
with  healthy,  bushy  plants,  and  give  blooms 
which  will  reward  the  grower  for  his  extra 
trouble. 
— Virginia  G.  Cavendish,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


What  Happened  Last  Winter  .> 

An  Answer  to  the  Question  Raised  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Burt  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 

in  the  May-June,  1942  Magazine 


IN  THE  LIGHT  of  experiments  carried 
on  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  at  Cornell  University,  it 
appears  that  his  Climbers  were  killed 
by  low  temperatures.  To  be  sure,  he 
mentions  the  fact  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  last  winter  was  severe,  which 
in  general  is  perfectly  true.  However, 
one  short  period  of  low  temperature  is 
sufficient  to  do  the  damage.  In  our 
tests  under  artificial  low-temperature 
conditions,  — 18°F.  killed  the  canes  of 
varieties  of  the  group  Dr.  Burt  mentions. 
Thus  the  minimum  temperatures  which 
these  varieties  will  resist  is  somewhat 
higher,  probably  around  — ^16°  to  — 14°F. 
Even  at  these  temperatures  some  injury 
occurs,  but  the  canes  are  able  to  recover. 
One  observation  made  by  Dr.  Burt,  which 
is  directly  in  line  with  this  idea,  was  that 
his  forsythias  failed  to  bloom.  Forsythia 
flower-buds  are  known  to  be  killed  at 
—^14°,  so  it  seems  evident  that  the  tem- 
peratures on  Dr.  Burt*s  area  must  have 
reached  that  minimum. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  there  is 
often  a  wide  variation  in  the  minimum 
temperature  in  locahzed  areas.  At  the 
Cornell  Test  Gardens  our  experimental 
roses  were  killed  on  January  8,  1942, 
when  the  official  weather  bureau  record 


showed  a  minimum  temperature  of  — ^8° 
for  the  region.  However,  a  standardized 
weather  bureau  thermometer  placed  near 
the  rose  plants  under  test  showed  a 
minimum  temperature  of — 193/^°. 

Under  certain  conditions  rose  canes 
may  be  killed  at  somewhat  higher 
temperatures.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  canes  of  Dorothy  Perkins  may  be 
killed  by  temperatures  around  18°  dur- 
ing the  middle  of  October.  By  the  middle 
of  November  they  will  stand  — -4°  and 
by  the  middle  of  December  will  resist 
— -12°.  Thus,  early  hard  freezing  may  do 
much  more  damage  than  the  same 
minimum  temperature  later  on.  Also 
the  rapidity  of  temperature  drop  and 
the  length  of  time  the  minimum  tempera- 
ture remains  are  important  factors. 

Dr.  Burt  states  that  in  Falmouth  the 
Hybrid  Teas  were  badly  hit  but  not 
the  Climbers.  This  might  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  in  general  the  Climbers 
will  stand  from  6  to  10  degrees  lower 
temperatures  than  the  Hybrid  Teas. 
I  must  admit  that  this  argument  is 
seriously  weakened  by  his  statement 
that  his  Hybrid  Teas  came  through  with 
very  little  loss.  In  the  absence  of  more 
specific  information  I  can  only  assume 
that  perhaps  he  had  his  bedding  roses 
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better  protected  than  those  in  Falmouth, 
and  that  "very  little  loss"  means  that 
the  plants  were  not  actually  killed  out. 
I  would  venture  to  guess,  however, 
that  his  Hybrid  Teas  were  killed  back 
completely  to  the  soil-mound,  or,  if  they 
were  not  mounded  up,  to  the  soil-line. 

The  effects  of  winter  injury  often  do 
not  appear  until  late  in  the  spring  or 
even  until  flowering-time.  The  gradual 
dying  of  canes  which  appeared  per- 
fectly healthy  in  the  spring  can  usually 
be  attributed  to  cold  injury  during  the 
winter.  Injury  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  large  ice  masses  between  groups  of 
cells,  causing  distortion  and  tearing  of 
the  tissues.  The  different  tissues  of  a 
rose  cane  are  killed  at  different  tempera- 
tures. In  hardened  plants  the  pith  and 
xylem  rays  are  the  first  to  be  killed, 
while  the  cambium  and  outer  cortex  are 
the  last.  Only  the  outer  cortex  can  be 
seen  by  superficial  observation,  and  this 


tissue  may  appear  perfectly  normal  while 
the  inner  tissues  may  be  badly  injured. 
Furthermore,  if  these  inner  tissues  have 
not  been  actually  killed  they  may  re- 
generate and  the  cane  recover.  Some- 
times the  canes  appear  normal  until  con- 
siderable shoot-growth  has  developed, 
but  when  the  demand  for  the  movement 
of  water  and  food  becomes  great  the 
injured  cane  cannot  supply  it.  The  new 
growth  then  turns  yellow  and  the  whole 
cane  gradually  dies  and  turns  brown  and 
dry. 

In  answering  this  question  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  give  the  impression 
that  I  "know  all  the  answers.*'  In  our 
study  of  this  winter-injury  problem  we 
are  trying  to  establish  a  few  basic  facts 
which  will  perhaps  give  us  a  better 
understanding  of  just  what  goes  on  in 
the  plant.  Then  maybe  we  will  be  in 
a    position    to    do    something    about    it. 

— R.  C.  Allen,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


What  I  Do  Know  About  Roses 


The  article  in  the  May-June  (1942) 
issue  of  the  American  Rose  Magazine 
entitled  "What  I  Don't  Know  About 
Roses"  is  of  interest  to  me.  Written  by 
W.  H.  Hoene,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  it 
voices  a  complaint  that  is  common  to 
many  beginners  in  rose-growing.  They 
buy  roses  from  various  sections  of  the 
country,  and  just  as  large  a  percentage 
of  the  expensive  roses  die  as  do  the  in- 
expensive plants.  From  that  they  draw 
the  illogical  conclusion  that,  in  general, 
expensive  plants  are  no  better  than 
cheap  ones.   [See  page  244. — Ed.] 

Here  are  a  few  points  that  inexpe- 
rienced growers  should  not  overlook: 

New  varieties  are  expensive  because 
they  are  scarce.  Standard  varieties 
are  cheaper  because  they  are  plentiful. 

No  matter  what  you  pay  for  a  rose, 
whether  much  or  little,  it  may  be  of  a 
variety  wholly  unsuited  to  your  region. 

Assuming  that  you  select  a  variety  that 
does  well  in  your  section,  it  may  not 
outlive  its  first  year  for  any  one  or  all 
of  the  following  reasons:  It  may  be 
on   an    understock   entirely   unsuited   to 


your  climate.  It  may  be  that  the  physi- 
cal conditions  under  which  it  is  grown 
are  inadequate. 

Those  conditions  include  the  top-soil 
and  the  subsoil;  drainage;  the  presence 
of  moisture-and-food-robbing  roots  from 
nearby  trees  and  shrubbery;  too  much 
or  too  little  sun;  failure  to  spray  or  dust 
with  materials  suitable  for  your  climate; 
failure  to  water  properly;  too  much  or 
too  little  fertilizer;  improper  winter  pro- 
tection in  regions  that  require  it. 

Having  helped  more  than  one  beginner 
in  Georgia  grow  roses  with  a  minimum 
of  expense  and  pain,  I  should  like  to  ad- 
vise Mr.  Hoefle  to  do  the  following: 

Prepare  his  beds  along  the  lines  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Allen,  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, in  the  last  three  issues  of  the  Ameri- 
can Rose  Annual. 

Have  a  soil-test  made  by  Harry  L. 
Daunoy,  of  26  Farnham  Place,  Metairie, 
New  Orleans,  La.,  as  prescribed  in  more 
than  one  American  Rose  Magazine. 
Consult  the  most  successful  rose- 
grower  in  his  city  as  to  varieties,  under- 
stocks, and  sources  of  supply;  methods 


of  planting,  watering,  spraying  and 
svinter  protection.  No  rose-grower  can 
resist  the  temptation  to  "let  down  his 
hair"  and  tell  a  beginner  all  he  knows. 
Nor  can  the  average  beginner  resist  the 
temptation  of  using  only  a  fraction  of 
the  advice  and  letting  the  rest  go  hang! 

Now  I  should  like  to  calm  Mr.  Hoefle 
about  his  saying  "it  is  poison  to  the  be- 
ginner" to  advise  him  not  to  plant  cheap 
roses.  Until  the  beginner  begins  to 
"feel  his  oats"  it  is  much  better  for  him 
to  plant  inexpensive,  standard  varieties 
suited  to  his  section  and  budded  on  an 
understock  that  likes  his  region,  and  to 
get  them  from  a  nursery  whose  roses  grow 
well  in  his  city  or  section.  Some  of  the 
finest  of  such  standard  varieties  bought 
by  me  I  consider  cheap  indeed.  They 
came  from  one  of  the  best  nurseries  in 
this  country — -not  from  a  big  grower 
but  from  a  real  specialist — and  they  cost 
me  60  cents  apiece.  In  the  beginning 
I  bought  some  of  those  same  varieties 
at  half  the  price  and  from  a  nursery  I 
knew  nothing  about,  but  which  I  later 
found  out  was  referred  to  as  "poison" 
by  everyone  who  had  bought  his  roses 
from  them.  The  plants  at  30  cents  proved 
expensive  indeed,  as  one-third  of  them 
died  the  first  summer  and  more  than 
another  third  never  lived  through  the 
second  spring.  In  my  own  helter- 
skelter  beginnings  I  also  bought  Com- 
tesse  Vandal  at  $1.50  each  from  a  big 
nursery  which  grew  them  on  the  wrong 
understock  for  my  section.  Within  a 
few  months  each  plant  represented  a 
dollar  and  a  half  totally  gone.  I  also  paid 
the  same  price  for  Vandal  from  a  Cali- 
fornia grower  who  had  budded  them  on  an 
understock  that  took  to  my  garden  as  a 
duck  to  water.  Those  plants  are  now 
splendid  old  dowagers  that  make  the 
$1.50  each  I  paid  for  them  just  about 
the  best  investment  I  ever  made  in  a 
variety.  A  really  fine  new  variety,  on 
understock  suited  to  your  locality  and 
grown  by  a  fine  nurseryman,  is  inex- 
pensive, regardless  of  price. 

I  have  seen,  and  bought,  a  few  in- 
expensive plants  that  were  excellent. 
But  you  have  to  know  when  a  plant  is 
good,  and  that  takes  experience.  When 
I    was    president    of  the    Georgia    Rose 


Society,  the  manager  of  a  local  dime 
store  telephoned  me  to  come  to  see 
a  truck-load  of  roses  he  had  just  received 
that  were  going  to  sell  at  five  for  $1.00. 
I  went,  out  of  curiosity.  I  found  really 
well-grown  plants  in  fine  condition. 
The  roots  were  big,  plump  and  moist  and 
the  canes  properly  cured  and  impressive. 
The  varieties  were  sorts  that  did  well 
here  on  any  understock.  I  not  only  told 
him  that  he  could  say  (which  he  had  re- 
quested) that  I  considered  them  fine 
plants;  I  telephoned  several  beginners 
who  had  consulted  me  and  advised  them 
to  buy. 

But  that  was  an  exception.  Most  of 
the  inexpensive  roses  I've  bought  or 
seen  proved  very  expensive  to  me,  as 
they  had  been  grown,  dug,  stored  and 
shipped  in  a  way  that  precluded  success. 
If  anyone  finds  a  good  grower  in  his 
neighborhood  who  knows  where  in- 
variably good  plants  can  be  obtained, 
year  after  year,  at  bargain  prices,  he 
should  start  buying  there.  I  buy  from 
a  few  nurseries,  all  of  whom  charge 
standard  prices — ^from  60  cents  to  $1.50, 
unless  it's  something  very  limited  in  a 
novelty  for  which  they  may  charge  $2.00. 
I  find  those  nurseries  inexpensive,  as 
neither  I  nor  my  friends  who  buy  from 
them  rarely  ever  lose  one  of  their  roses. 
— Jacob  H.  Lowrev,  Auiiusta,  Ga. 

Do  You  Want  12  Annuals  Free.'^ 

The     Editor     has     received     from     a 

member  in  Georgia  the  following  letter: 

"I  fiave  twelve  volumes  of  the  Americnn 
Rose  Annual — 1927-1938  inclusive— that  I  am 
anxious  to  give  to  some  club  or  individual  who 
might  like  to  have  them.  Do  you  know  of  any 
such?  I  am  having  to  reduce  the  number  of 
books  in  my  library  and  would  like  to  have  some 
rose-lover  get  these  Annuals.  There  is  no  cost 
except  transportation  charges." 

If  any  ''club  or  individual"  is  im- 
pressed with  this  opportunity  and  will 
write  the  Editor,  it  or  he  will  be  put  in 
contact  with  the  owner  of  the  books  in 
question. 

"And,  oh,  the  sweetest  blossom 
That  in  the  garden  grows; 
The  fairest  queen,  it  is,  I  ween, 
The  perfect  English  rose." 

— Basil  Hood 
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Our  very  vigorous  member  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  Senor  Alfonso  Lastra, 
Real  cle  los  Reyes  No.  5,  Coyoacan, 
sends  us  some  news  which  is  mighty 
good  to  read  in  wartime. 

Senor  Lastra  thus  writes: 

"The  first  exposition  of  flowering  and  orna- 
mental plants  will  be  held  from  the  6th  to  the 
16th  of  this  May,  1942,  and  for  it  the  Central 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  has  already  called  to- 
gether the  floriculturists,  amateurs,  garden 
planners,  merchants,  etc.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  a  special  place  will  be  reserved  for 
rose  bushes,  and  it  seems  that  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  hold  in  the  future  special  expositions 
of  roses,  foHowing  the  lines  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can and  European  shows. 

"As  you  will  have  gathered  from  what  I  am 
saymg,   we   rose  cultivators   are   much   pleased 
because    finally   there   has   been   a    government 
here  which  has  realized  the  importance  of  the 
amateur    sufficiently    to     stimulate     lovers    of 
flowers.    Assuredly  from  now  on  we  are  going 
to  know  the  producers  or  creators  of  roses  here. 
"The  opportunity  cannot  be  more  propitious^ 
smce,  parodymg  your  words,  we  shall  all  strive 
to   "^^^  ,     ^^^  present   moment   more   beautiful, 
when  almost  all  humanity  finds  itself  engaged 
in    war    and    bombardments.     We    shall    have 
time,  then,  to  settle  ourselves  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  unequalled  colors  of  roses,  enjoying 
at    the    same    time    their    exquisite    fragrance. 
Nothing  IS  better  for  making  life  a  little  more 
agreeable,  in  the  time  when  men  are  shedding 
blood    on    the    field    of   battle    and    destroying 
civilization   to   leave   to   our  children   a   future 
tull  of  lugubrious  question-marks. 

"Blessed  be  the  hour  when  floral  expositions 
are  organized,  an  indubitable  sign  of  culture 
in  contradistinction  to  the  barbarism  of  those 
who  prefer  to  excavate  even  the  foundations 
ot  so-called  civilization. 

a/'^^?    government    of    General     (President) 
Manuel    Avila    Camacho,    which    has    done    so 
many  good  things  in  the  short  time  it  has  been 
in  power,   issued  recently  a  decree   relative  to 
the  organization  of  floral  expositions  and  com- 
petitions,   with    a   view   of  stimulating    in   the 
country     enthusiasm     for     the     cultivation     of 
Howermg   and   ornamental    plants,    so   that   by 
means    of   encouragement    through    the    Public 
Power  the  advances  made  by  private  initiative 
may   be  consolidated,   and   also  to   create   new 
sources    of   work    and    wealth    to    awaken    the 
interest    of    future    horticulturists.      With    this 
Idea  there  wifl  be  awarded  a  prize  of  $1,000    a 
medal   and   a   diploma   for  the   best   cultivated 
plants;  a  prize  of  $500  and  a  medal  for  the  best 
commercial   display  of  flowers,   and   a  prize  of 


$250  for  the  best  floral  ornamentation.  Thes« 
prizes  will  be  awarded  at  the  first  exposition  or 
flower  show  as  mentioned  above. 

"Nothing  more  has  been  published  in  rela- 
tion to  the  project  of  the  American  Rose  So- 
ciety to  publish  its  Annual  in  Spanish.  Would 
that  such  a  plan  might  be  carried  out." 

What  Happened  in  Mexico? 

The  first  National  Exposition  of  Flower 
Culture  held  in  Mexico  ended  May  16, 
1942.  Considering  the  organization  oi 
the  contest,  the  jury  preferred  orchids 
to  roses,  which  was  an  insult  to  the 
Queen  of  Flowers. 

Everything  was  due  to  defects  in 
preparation,  which  will  surely  be  cor- 
rected next  year,  since  in  this  last  show 
a  first  prize  was  given  to  flowers  cultivated 
in  greenhouses,  whatever  they  might  be; 
a  second  prize  to  cut-flowers;  and  a  third 
for  floral  adornments.  In  those  three 
classes,  there  were  also,  for  each  one  of 
them,  second  and  third  prizes  with  re- 
spective diplomas. 

As    orchids     are    also    cultivated     in 
greenhouses,    the    jury    gave    them    the 
highest   awards,    second    going   to    roses 
presented     by    our    House,    this    being 
equivalent,  in  truth,  to  a  first  prize  in 
roses,  since  many  other  firms  in  Mexico 
who  have  for  years  devoted  themselves 
to    the    cultivation    of    roses    received 
no  reward  nor  prize.   We  receive  a  pretty, 
valuable  trophy  donated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Treasury  and   Public  Credit,  as  well 
as  a  diploma.    On  speaking  of  "we,"   I 
refer  to  my  wife  and  little  daughter,  a 
little  more  than  nine  years  of  age,  both 
of  whom  love  roses  also. 

On  the  whole  I  was  personally  con- 
tented with  the  results  of  the  show,  as  I 
noticed  the  desire  of  the  officials  in  charge 
--that  of  correcting  deficiencies  in  future, 
in  order  to  separate  some  flowers  from 
others,  thus  avoiding  rivalries. 

Thus  the  first  step  has  been  taken  by 
the  Government;  the  rest  will  come  in 
their  time. 

—Alfonso  Lastra,  Coyoacan,   Mexico,  D.  F- 


The  Fort  Smith  (Arkansas)  Rose 
Society  members  are  furnishing  a  day 
room  at  Camp  Chaffee  with  chairs, 
tables,  and  curtains.  This  room  will  be 
used  by  the  Service  Company  of  the 
Sixth  Armored  Division.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Society  will  be  able  to  plant 
a  rose-garden  at  this  building  in  the  fall. 

On  May  10,  1942,  the  Central  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Fort  Smith  held  its  Sev- 
enteenth Annual  Rose  Festival  at  8  p.m. 
In  addition,  a  special  5  p.m.  vesper 
service  was  held  for  the  soldiers  at 
Camp  Chaffee.  The  church  was  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  thousands  of  Paul's 
Scarlet,  the  only  variety  used,  except 
in  one  place.  There  was  a  large  V  of 
Silver  Moon  outlined  with  Paul's  Scarlet, 
with  a  blue  background  over  the  pulpit. 
Each  window  and  door  was  outlined  with 
one-foot  wreaths,  all  roses. 

With  the  exception  of  two  selections 
by  the  church  choir,  the  service  was 
conducted  by  men  from  the  Camp.  In 
civil  life  Corporal  Jack  Rogers  is  an 
organist  in  a  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  church. 
His  "Prelude  to  a  Rose  Festival"  com- 
posed for  this  event,  was  beautiful.  The 
invocation   was   given   by   Chaplain    H. 


P.    Henderson,   a   Presbyterian   minister 
from  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  the  Meditation,  Chaplain  Kent  M. 
Dale,  Christian  minister  from  St.  Joseph, 
III.,  compared  the  rose  as  God's  work 
and  the  tanks,  "jeeps,"  guns,  etc.,  at 
the  Camp,  as  the  work  of  men. 

The  violinist,  Joseph  Monia,  from 
Ohio,  made  everyone  think  of  mothers 
when  he  played  a  selection  by  that  name. 
He  was  accompanied  on  the  organ  by 
Frank  Reddie,  in  civil  life  a  band 
pianist  who  lives  in  Brazil,  Ind. 

The  hundred  or  so  soldiers  who  at- 
tended the  Rose  Festival  in  a  body  were 
a  group  of  rookies  who  hadn't  been  out 
of  Camp  Chaffee  during  the  nine  weeks 
since  they  arrived  there.  They  had  been 
getting  intensive  training  in  reconnais- 
sance work.  After  the  service  they  were 
served  salads,  sandwiches,  coffee,  ice 
cream  and  cake — plenty  of  each. 

Do  you  think  any  of  these  men  will 
ever  forget  Mother's  Day,  1942?  If 
any  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  who  have  relatives  or 
friends  at  Camp  Chaffee,  will  write  to 
me,  I'll  see  that  they  get  a  rose. 

— D.  B.  Johnson,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


Roses  and  Radio 


About  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  radio 
was  much  younger,  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  put  the  rose  on  the  air.  Several 
times,  through  the  exercise  of  friend- 
ships and  persuasion,  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  gave  the  American 
Rose  Society  time  on  the  air,  and  the 
result  was  altogether  pleasing,  though 
not  forcefully  so.  As  the  Editor  who 
conducted  the  effort  is  a  busy  man,  he 
confesses  now  that  he  permitted  the 
whole  connection  to  slip. 

Nowadays  we  hear  quite  incidentally 
of  rose  broadcasts,  and  it  does  seem  as 
if  the  stories  that  are  told  and  can  yet 
be  told  about  the  rose  are  worth  radio 
circulation. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Editor  asks 
members  who  have  had  anything  to  do 


with  radio  relations  to  tell  him  about  it, 
always  naming,  if  possible,  date  and 
station.  It  is  desired  to  know  how  far 
we  have  gone  and  what  we  have  done  to 
talk  about  the  Queen  of  Flowers  over 
the  air. 

On  page  209  of  the  1931  Annual  a  pro- 
gramme was  printed  of  the  service  over 
Station  WEAF  on  nine  successive  Thurs- 
days between  March  5  and  April  30,  and 
much  was  heard  as  various  stations 
hooked  in  on  these  talks,  which  were 
made  by  prominent  rosarians. 

It  is  thought  that  many  of  our  mem- 
bers may  have  prevailed  with  rose 
discussions  over  the  more  local  stations, 
and  it  is  of  these  we  would  like  to  learn, 
asking  also  suggestions  that  might  lead 
to  getting  further  rose  talks  on  the  air. 


-Tliii^ili 
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Who  Has  These  Roses? 


Howard  J.  Tenner,  Addison,  Conn., 
who  has  a  large  collection  of  Hybrid 
Perpetuals,  wishes  to  add  plants  of  the 
following  varieties  to  his  collection. 
He  has  understocks  ready  to  bud,  and 
would  be  grateful  for  budwood  of  any 
of  them. 

If  you  have  plants  of  any  of  these 
old  roses,  please  write  directly  to  Mr. 
Tenner. 

Abbe  Bramerel.  Abel  Grand,  Achille  Gonod, 
Admiral  Nelson,  Alexandrine  Bachmeteff,  AI- 
phonse  Fontaine,  Antoine  Ducher,  Antoine 
Mouton,  Auguste  Mie,  Aurore  Borealie,  Avocat 
Uuvivier,  Baronne  de  Meynard,  Belle  Nor- 
mande,  Belle  rose,  Bernard  Verlot,  Bischof 
Or.  Korum,  Cardinal  Patrizzi,  Cardinal  Prituze, 
Caroline  de  Sansal,  Charles  Verdier,  Charlotte 
Corday  Comte  de  Cavour,  Count  Bismarck, 
David  D  Barney,  Due  d'  Aumale,  Due  de  Char- 
tres,  Due  de  Wellington,  Duchesse  de  Morny. 

Eamund  Wood,  Elisabeth  Vigneron,  Enfant 
du  Mont  Carmel,  Eugene  Sue,  Fanny  Petzold, 
J^elicien  David,  Felix  Genero,  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  Gabriel  Tournier,  Gen.  de  Cissey, 
Oen.  Lane,  Gen.  Stefanik,  Gen.  Terwange, 
Oeorges   Prince,    Gloire   Montplaisir,    Her   Ma- 

r/^^'-,'  '^''^^^^*'^^y•  ^^*^"^  d'Adorjan,   Ingenieur 
Madele,    Jacques    Laflite,     Jean     Rosenkrantz, 
Jean    Touvais,    John     Frazer,    La    Souveraine, 
Lady   Emily   Peel,   Laurence  Allen,   Leopold   I, 
Lion    des    Combats,     Lord     Palmerston,     Lord 
Kaglan,     Louis     Margottin,     Ludovic     Letaud. 
Marie     Louise     Pernet,     Marquise     Bocella, 
Marquise    de    Ligoneris,    May    Turner,    Mile. 
Berthe    Sacavin,    Mile.    Leonie   Giessen,    Mme. 
Altred   de    Rougemont,    Mme.   Bar.    Hausman, 
Mme.  de    Frotter,   Mme.  de   St.   Owen,   Mme. 
Emma    All,     Mme.    Gustave     Bonnet,     Mme. 
Laflay,      Mme.      Smith,     Oberhofgaertner      A. 
binger    Oscar  Lamarche,  Panachee  d'  Orleans, 
Paul   Verdier,  Peony  of  Fragrance,  Pierre  Ma- 
tilda, Pierre  Notting,  Pius    IX,  Pleaine,  Presi- 
dent  Lincoln     President  Thiers,   Prince  Albert, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Princess  Louise- Victoria,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  Prin  esse  Antoinette  Strozzio. 

Queen  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Waltham,  Queen 
Victoria,  Rev  J.  B.  M.  Camm.  Reynolds  Hole, 
Richard  Smith,  Richard  Wallace,  Robin  Hood, 
Koi  d  Espagne,  Royal  Standard,  Saint  John, 
baint  Louis  Souv.  d'Arthur  de  Sansel.  Souv.  de 
Charles  JVIontaut,  Souv.  Charles  Sumner, 
Souv.  de  Ducher,  Souv.  de  Solferino,  Souv.  du 
AT.",  L  ^^^}''^'  Standard  d'  Marengo,  Star 
ot  Waltham  Triomphe  des  Beaux-Arts,  Vulcain. 
Victor  TeschendorlT,  William  Jess. 


"For  the  world  is  full  of  Roses 
And  the  Roses  full  of  dew; 
And  the  dew  is  full  of  Heavenly  love 
That  drips  for  me  and  you." 

— Riley 


Roses  in  Utah 

Roses  were  quite  badly  winter-killed 
in  some  places  last  winter,   with  Com- 
tesse  Vandal  the  hardest  hit  of  all.     In 
the    Municipal    Garden     we    have    our 
heaviest  losses  with  this  beautiful  rose. 
We    have   opened    another   section    in 
the  city's  garden,  and  it  is  coming  along 
nicely.     Here   we   are  planting    Heart's 
Desire,  Santa  Anita,   Lady  Mandeville, 
Spun  Gold,   Pan  America,  The  Doctor' 
Rose    d'Or,    Neville    Chamberlain,    and 
a  lot  of  the  newer  varieties  which  have 
done  so  well  in  the  test-garden  for  us. 
I  like  the  Annual  very  much,  and  was 
particularly    interested    in    the    section 
devoted    to    municipal    gardens.      Most 
of  our  people  here  do  not  care  for  long 
discussions    such    as    the    "Distribution 
of    North     American     Species     Roses," 
and  have  said  so  in  our  meetings,  but 
perhaps   there   are  those    who   do    want 
this.     I    would   like   to   make    particular 
comment   on   the   article    by    Dr.    J.   A. 
Gamble  as  he  surely  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head,  as  far  as  I  can  see.    I  have  given  a 
lot  of  rose  talks  in  these  parts,  and  he 
has  just  taken  the  words  out  of  mv  mouth. 
It  is  exactly  what  I  have  said  for  a  long 
time. 

I  think  the  comments  in  the  "Proof 
of  the  Pudding"  are  somewhat  more 
constructive  than  in  the  past.  Members 
of  the  Utah  Rose  Society  say  that  this 
IS  the  first  section  they  read  in  the 
Annual.  I  follow  my  rose  friends  through- 
out the  United  States  in  their  trials 
and  tribulations  with  the  new  creations 
each  year,  and  although  I  have  never 
met  a  lot  of  these  folks,  I  feel  that  I 
know  them. 

—Mrs.  Claude  L.  Shields,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

To  Any  Member  in  the 
Armed  Forces 

We  want  to  keep  the  rose  with  you 
as  much  as  we  can.  Please  let  us  hear 
from  you— postage  is  free  to  you!  We'll 
keep  after  you  with  the  American  Rose 
Magazine,  of  course. 

If  you  see  roses  anywhere,  tell  us  about 
them. 

— The  Editors 
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Weatherproof  Labels 

This  label  is  easily  made  by  any  handy 
man.  The  necessary  materials  are: 
empty  cocaine  tubes;  galvanized  spikes, 
about  20-penny  size;  sheet  brass,  22  B. 
and  S.  gauge  (  =  .0253  inch);  light 
cardboard  (3x5  cards  are  good). 

The  empty  cocaine  tubes  are  ob- 
tainable from  your  dentist,  probably 
for  the  asking.  Remove  and  save  the 
rubber  plugs,  and  wash  and  dry  the 
glass  tubes.  The  galvanized  nail  is 
necessary  to  avoid  rusting. 

Brass  is  scarce,  but  a  little  goes  a 
long  way.  For  example,  a  square  foot 
will  be  enough  for  almost  500  labels,  so 
do  not  get  too  much.  Heavier  gauge 
can  be  used,  but  is  harder  to  work.  The 
brass  is  cut  into  strips  ^{f,  or  ^/^  of  an 
inch  wide  and  fft  of  an  inch  long.  These 
pieces  are  then  bent  into  a  ring  shape 
of  such  a  size  that  the  glass  cocaine  tube 
can  just  be  inserted  in  the  ring  with  a 
little  force.  This  bending  of  the  rings 
can  be  done  readily  by  using  pliers  to 
squeeze  the  brass  around  an  iron  rod 
of  the  proper  size.  The  ring  is  next 
soldered  on  the  top  of  the  galvanized 
nail.  Use  enough  flux  so  the  solder  runs 
up  on  the  ring  a  bit  to  form  a  firm  bond, 
but  be  careful  not  to  overheat  the  brass 
ring  while  soldering.  If  you  do,  the 
I)rass  loses  its  spring  and  will  not  hold 
the  glass  tube  firmly. 

The  hardest  part  of  the  job  is  now  done. 
The    names    are    typed    on    the    cards, 


according  to  Diagram  III.  Type  a 
number  on  one  3x5  card,  and  then 
cut  the  individual  labels  so  that,  when 
folded,  the  V-shaped  strip  will  just  slip 
into  the  glass  tube.  This  holds  the  card 
firmly  in  the  tube,  and  the  name  will 
be  visible  from  both  front  and  back  of 
the  finished  label.  The  plugs  "p"  are 
inserted,  the  tube  slipped  into  the  brass 
ring,  and  the  label  is  completed,  ready 
to  be  put  in  the  ground  by  your  rose 
bush.   Diagram  I. 

In  case  you  cannot  obtain  galvanized 
nails,  or  if  you  have  no  ability  in  the 
soldering  line,  you  are  still  not  stymied. 
Some  cocaine  tubes  come  in  the  style 
shown  in  Diagram  IV.  As  shown,  there  is 
one  rubber  plug,  and  one  rubber  cap, 
which  fits  over  a  constricted  end  on  the 
glass  tube.  This  constricted  end  afl'ords 
a  good  place  on  which  to  twist  a  bit  of 
copper  wire,  which  is  used  to  attach  the 
label  to  the  rose  bush.  The  tube  is  of 
course  filled  with  the  cardboard  label 
in  V  shape  as  described  above.  Or  the 
label  may  be  typed  in  triplicate,  and 
the  card  folded  in  three  strips,  so  as  to 
make  a  triangle  instead  of  a  V. 

— Philip  R.  Fehlandt,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

In  reply  to  questions,  Mr.  Fehlandt  states 
that  except  for  typing  the  names,  he  made 
slightly  over  200  of  the  labels  one  Sunday 
morning. 

In  regard  to  availability  of  cocaine  tubes, 
he  obtained  over  250  of  them,  complete  with 
stoppers,  from  the  first  two  dentists  he  asked. 
Upon  inquiry  in  both  Washington  and  Ten- 
nessee recently,  the  other  materials  were  ob- 
tainable. 

Where  the  ground  freezes,  longer  stakes  than 
these  6-inch  spikes  would  be  needed. — Editors. 


BOOKS  FOR  PRIZES 

Rose  shows  will  be  held  this  autumn. 
Prizes,  awards,  medals  will  be  dis- 
cussed. What  better  reward  can  there 
be  for  rose  success  than  a  good  rose 
book? 

The  Secretary's  Office  can  help  your 
prize  awards  with  books  both  useful 
and  beautiful.   Consider: 

Roses  of  the  World  in  Color — $3.75. 
Climbing  Roses — -$1.00. 
How  to  Grow  Roses — ^$1.00. 
Modern  Roses  II— $4.00. 
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Reading  John  Kaiser's  article  "Rose 
Ramblings"  in  the  November-December 
(1941)  Rose  Magazine  gave  me  about 
the  biggest  kick  I  have  received  since  I 
joined  the  American  Rose  Society.  I 
only  wish  there  were  more  folks  who  had 
the  nerve,  when  writing  for  the  Magazine 
to  say  what  they  think  and  not  what  they 
think  they  are  supposed  to  say. 

I  have  had  pretty  much  the  same  ex- 
perience   with    high-priced    roses    as    is 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Kaiser.    I  had  prom- 
ised  to    make   a    report   for  the  "Proof 
ot  the  Pudding  '  this  year  on  some  roses 
that  were  still  new  enough  to  come  in  the 
time    range    of   that    department,    but, 
alas.  It  seems  a  rose  has  to  be  so  old  that 
no  one  is  interested  before  I  can  get  a 
plant  that  will  survive.    I  do  not  think 
this  IS  a  general  condition,  as  I  believe  our 
climate  and   short  growing  season   con- 
tributes largely  to  my  trouble  in  getting 
rose  bushes  to  start,  but  I  am  sure  that 
generally  the  patented  roses  are  not  as 
good  bush  for  bush,  as  the  older  varieties. 
I  have  a  mania  for  "own-root  roses" 
which  extends  back  to  the  time  when 
that   was   about   all   you   could    get.     I 
still  have  quite  a  few  bushes  on  their  own 
roots  but  with  our  short  season  it  takes 
too  long  to  get  a  plant  sufficiently  large 
to    amount    to    anything.     One    thing 
though  IS  sure— when  the  plant  is  large 
enough  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself, 
you  do  not  have  to  worry  about  whether 
or  not  you  will  have  it  next  year  as  you 
do  with  budded  bushes. 

I  can  well  understand  why  people  in 
the    colder,    short-growing    part    of   the 
u    .  ,       ^^  should  be  so  entirely  sold 
on  budded  roses,  but  in  such  places  as 
Mr.  Kaiser  writes  from,  where  you  can 
grow  more  and  better  roses  accidentally 
than  you  can  in  a  lot  of  other  places  on 
purpose,   I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see 
why  people  should  bother  with  budded 
roses,  except  that  is  about  the  only  way 
you  can  get  the  older  varieties  and  is 
the  only  way  you  can  get  the  newer  roses. 
.    bomeone  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but 
It  IS  my  opinion  that  this  condition  came 
about  almost  wholly  through  the  aid  of 


the  American  Rose  Society.  There  ha\  .• 
been  a  few  articles  on  own-root  roses  an<l 
roses  that  do  not  cost  so  much  that  the 
average  rose-lover  will  be  broke  befon- 
he  gets  a  good  start,  published  in  thr 
Magazine  and  one  of  these  articles  was 
so  powerful  that  the  Senior  Editor  gavi 
It  credit  for  being  a  good  case  for  the 
cheap  rose  bush. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  American  Rose- 
Society     publish    an    article    explaining- 
why  they  took  the  position  they  have 
against  the  own-root  rose  and  at  the  same 
time    reconcile    that    position    with    the 
slogan    of  the   Society.     It    might    help 
a  lot  to  get  such  an  article  written  and 
published    if  a   number   of  people    who 
realize  the   value  of  ow^n-root    roses   in 
their  part  of  the  country  would  so  ad- 
vise  the   Society,    either   in   articles   for 
publication  or  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary   advising    of    his    experience    with 
them. 

— W.  H.  HoEFLE,  Denver,  Colo. 

u  ^fl^.  Senior   Editor   does   not   challenge   Mr. 

Hoetle  s  statements,  despite  their  inconsistencv. 

He  does  refer  Mr.  H.  to  the  Cumulative  Index, 
giving  year  and  page  of  fifteen  articles  on  own- 
root  roses,  including  one  from  Colorado.  All 
these  are  accessible  at  postage  cost  only  from 
the  Secretary  s  loan  library.  The  Editor  also  states 
that  he  has  been  trying  for  six  months  to  get 
tresh  comments  on  own-root  roses  from  those 
who  grow  them,  but  so  far  with  little  result. 
Mr.  Hoefle  will  be  fully  informed  if  he  reads 
the  story  through. 

The  Chinese  Roses 

In  these  days  when  our  interests  are 
centered  on  the  Orient,  it  might  not 
be  amiss  to  give  attention  to  the  roses 
which  came  from  a  Chinese  native, 
Rosa  chinensis. 

The  Chinese,  or  Bengal  rose  story  is 

an   interesting   chapter   in   rose   history, 

meriting    more    than    a    passing   glance. 

The  good  qualities  of  the  Chinese  roses 

greatly  outweigh  their  two  major  faults. 

1  hey  are,  as  a  class,  scentless,  and  they 

are  supposed  to  be  tender  to  zero  weather, 

although  they  have  come  through  Iowa 

winters    in    as    good    condition    as    the 

supposed-to-be-more-hardy  Polyanthas 


Their  good  qualities  are  legion.    Chief 

.  siong  them  is  their  freedom  of  bloom. 

iiey  are  seldom   without  flowers  from 

,  le  first  bloom  in  June  until  the  last  one 

nipped  by  frost  in  October.   The  colors 

,e  clear  and  bright,  although  they  are 

i  iiiited  to  shades  of  pink  and   red.     If 

nou    like    intimate    little    bouquets,    the 

(Chinese  roses  fill  the  bill  perfectly,  and 

1.  !iey  last  for  several  days  in  water. 

Since  the  Chinese  roses  we  have  now 
are  the  remnants  of  a  once  large  group, 
ihcy  give  a  hint  of  past  glories  earned 
in  their  class.   The  following  are  the  ones 
1  have  liked  best  and  which  have  done 
[particularly    well     here.      Comtesse    du 
Cayla,  Mme.  Eugene  Resal,  and  Mme. 
laurette    Messimy    are    much    alike    in 
foliage,  habit  of  growth,  and  manner  of 
bloom.     The    first    is    salmon-pink,    the 
second  is  a  good,   clean   pink,   and   the 
third  is  pale  pink,   very  similar  to  the 
Hybrid  Gigantea,  Susan  Louise — in  fact, 
it  might  be  mistaken  for  that  rose  were 
it  not  for  its  dwarfer   habit   of  growth. 
Hermosa    needs   no   comment.     It   is   a 
classic,  and  as  such,  deserves  every  honor 
it  has  been  given.    Birdie  Blye  is  a  good 
pink  rose,  but  it  is  taller  than  the  other 
varieties.    Its  red  companion,  Gruss  an 
Teplitz,    grows    and    blooms    well,    but 
somehow    it   does    not    "ring   the   bell." 
Fabvier  is  a  peach  of  a  rose  in  the  scarlet- 
crimson  color  group.   I  have  left  a  variety 
related    to    the    Chinese — a    Noisette— 
until  last.    While  it  really  does  not  be- 
long here,  its  habit  of  growth  and  bloom 
show  its  relationship.    This  rose  is  the 
one  found  and   named  by  Mrs.   Keays. 
It  is  "Faded  Pink  Monthly."    It  came 
through   last   year's   tricky   winter   with 
flying  colors,  even  though  it  is  supposed 
to   be    more   tender   to    frost   than    the 
Chinese  roses. 

If  you  want  something  a  little  more 
dependable  than  the  novelty  Hybrid 
Teas,  and  more  floriferous  than  the  so- 
called  Floribundas,  plant  Chinese  roses. 
You  will  not  be  sorry. 

— Griffith  J.  Buck,  Numa,  Iowa 


In  these  dark  days  of  uncertainty  we 
are  greatly  in  need  of  all  that  is  cheerful, 
f^ay  and  bright-colored  to  keep  up  our 
•riorale. — Alice  Earle  Hyde  in  Horticulture 


Do  You  Have  an  Annual 
Rose  Day? 

In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Mrs.  Clifford 
B.  Smith,  a  rose  woman  of  persistence 
and  wonderful  energy,  has  established 
and  maintains  through  the  City  Park 
Department  a  great  rose-garden  known 
as  the  Jacob  L.  Loose  Memorial  Garden, 
which  exists  in  a  park  of  the  same  name 
given  to  Kansas  City  by  Mrs.  Loose, 
who  lives  to  see  the  beauty  and  de- 
sirability of  her  work. 

On  May  24  of  this  year  the  annual 
Rose  Day  was  celebrated  in  this  notable 
garden  through  the  unveiling  of  several 
symbolic  statues  in  connection  with  a 
programme  of  classical  dancing.  The 
mayor  and  city  authorities  gathered  to 
join  in  this  celebration,  which  was 
pictured  in  rotogravure  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star. 

Not  satisfied  with  keeping  this  garden 
going  in  Kansas  City,  Mrs.  Smith 
does  roses  extremely  well  at  her  home 
at  Quivira  Lake,  and  part  of  the  celebra- 
tion above  noted  included  the  showing 
of  a  great  cluster  of  Crimson  Glory  from 
this  good  lady's  home  garden. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  always  in  advance  in 
whatever  she  undertakes,  and  her  action 
in  Kansas  City  ought  to  point  the  way 
toward  the  doing  of  similar  things  in 
other  cities  with  rose-gardens.  Why 
not  have  a  thousand  Rose  Day  celebra- 
tions in  1943?  The  Editors  feel  sure 
that  Mrs.  Smith  will  gladly  respond  to 
inquiries  as  to  how  her  celebration  of 
1942  was  organized. 

Pre-budding  on  Multiflora 

Perhaps  someone  may  be  interested 
in  the  type  of  budding  that  I  practice, 
which  allows  one  to  work  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  buds  into  the  smallest 
space. 

A  large  bush  of  Multiflora,  growing 
in  a  corner  of  my  garden,  throws  out 
long  canes,  and  it  is  upon  these  that  I 
do  my  budding.  When  the  bark  readily 
separates—and  I  have  found  this  time 
to  be  between  June  and  October — 
budwood  is  taken  from  bushes  that  have 
been   watered    well   two   days   previous. 
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and  from  the  shoots  that  produced  the 
largest  and  finest  blooms  I  take  the 
middle  eyes,  cut  the  bud-shields  and 
insert  in  T  slits  along  the  sheltered  side, 
i.  e.  north  side.  Of  course  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Multiflora  bush  has  been 
well  watered  in  advance  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  shields  are  simply  inserted  in 
the  canes  at  about  6-inch  intervals, 
bound  with  a  rubber  band  and  left  un- 
touched for  about  two  weeks,  after 
which  time  the  results  are  obvious.  The 
buds  are  placed  so  as  to  miss  the  wild 
eyes.  (This  season  I  plan  to  place  a 
few  buds  38  inches  apart  and  try  to 
grow  standards  in  this  manner.) 

In  November  I  cut  the  cane  into 
slips  about  5  inches  long,  just  above  the 
inserted  eye,  and  de-eye  all  others  on 
the  cane.  This  I  plant  in  the  ground  up 
to  about  the  end  of  the  inserted  bud. 

This  operation  is  illustrated  on  page 
64  of  the  1937  American  Rose  Annual. 
About  the  middle  of  March  the  eye 
starts  to  grow  and  eventually  becomes 
a  first-class  rose  bush,  blooming  in  the 
fall;  however,  it  takes  about  two  years 
to  get  a  big  bush.  This  would  be  speeded 
up  in  a  hot  climate  without  doubt. 

By  this  very  simple  method  one  can 
get  about  a  90  per  cent  take,  and  have 
top  grade  bushes,  not  to  mention  the 
pride  one  takes  in  showing  his  pride  and 
joy  to  his  friends. 

— Geo.    F.   McDonough,   San   Francisco,   Calif. 

Ottawa  Notes 

Roses  wintered  well  around  this  On- 
tario city,  even  though  there  was  not 
much  snow  for  extra  protection.  This 
year  no  plants  were  lost. 

While  1941  was  a  bumper  rose  season, 
the  way  growth  is  putting  forth  now, 
this  summer  may  even  excel  last  year. 
Roses  started  to  bloom  the  latter  part 
of  May  last  year  and  kept  up  all  summer 
and  through  fall.  To  have  roses  in 
bloom  so  early  is  unusual  around  here. 

I  often  wonder  if  there  will  ever  be  a 
rose  bred  that  will  be  perfect  for  every- 
body without  a  kick  appearing  in  the 
"Proof  of  the  Pudding."  For  instance, 
Mabelle  Stearns  does  well  for  me, 
flowering      continuously,      with      clean. 


healthy  foliage,  and  while  an  occasional 
bud  does  ball,   I  can  overlook  that  fo 
Mabelle  Stearns  is  perfectly  hardy  wit  I 
me   without   protection.     Pink    Princes 
is  also  hardy  (without  protection),   bu^ 
it  just  won*t  grow.    It  is  no  bigger  now 
than  when  I  bought  it  two  seasons  ago 
It  doesn't  bloom  much,  either.    Maybe  a 
difl'erent  understock  is  the  answer;  mine  is 
on  Multiflora.    I  shall  try  it  on  Canina  it 
it  doesn't  pick  up  this  year.    Carpet  ol 
Gold   planted  last  spring  didn't  bloom, 
but  if  ever  a  rose  black-spotted,  that  one 
did. 

A  word  about  standard  or  tree  roses. 
Faience  blooms  profusely,  with  healthy 
foliage,  and  long  stems.  Sam  McGredy 
is  a  lovely  rose;  it  had  three  blooms  and 
clean  foliage.  R.  M.  S.  Queen  Mary 
does  better  as  standard  than  bush,  has 
continuous  bloom,  clean  foliage,  and 
long  stems.  Crimson  Glory  is  poor — only 
one  bloom  all  season,  and  very  poor 
growth. 

The  above  are  budded  on  an  under- 
stock of  "a  strain  of  Multiflora  and  De 
la  Grifl"eraie."  I  am  trying  Rome  Glory 
this  year  on  the  same  understock.  I 
also  have  a  number  of  standards  on 
Rugosa,  and  they  also  do  well. 
— Charles  Godwin,  Ottawa,  Ontario,   Canada 


The  Nicholson  Bowl 

The   Society's   great   Bowl    is   now   in 

Knoxville,    Tenn.,    where    it    is    being 

looked    after   by    Mrs.    Lester    Maxwell 

who  won  it  with  the  best  collection  of 

Hybrid    Teas    at    the    Knoxville    Rose 

Society's    Rose    Show,    May    22,    1942. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Nicholston,  the  donor  of  this  famous 
bowl,  was  heard  from  at  his  English  home  on 
June  15,  1942.  He  is  concerned  about  the  great 
rose-garden  of  more  than  4,(X)0  plants  he  left  in 
Hong  Kong.  Will  the  Japs  destroy  it? — Editok. 

President  Macia 

The  fine  rose  bearing  the  above  name 
was  originated  by  M.  Leenders,  of  Steyl- 
Tegelen,  Netherlands,  in  1933,  and  was 
named  for  a  President  of  Catalonia,  a 
province  of  Spain  which  was  for  a  time 
a  republic  after  the  downfall  of  Alfonso 
XIII. 


1942  "Proof  of  Pudding"  Summary 

By  GEORGE  A.  COMSTOCK,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

With  feelings  of  both  gratitude  and  satisfaction  the  Editors  present  the  care- 
iilly  checked   results  of  Mr.   Comstock*s  painstaking  and   important  work.    The 
Proof"  itself,  as  explained  and  annotated  by  Mr.  Comstock,  provides  an  astonishing 
service  to  our  members. 

EXPLANATION  OF  TABLES 

No  variety  that  has  been  reported  in  less  than  two  issues  of  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding,"  and 
M(»  variety  that  has  been  mentioned  less  than  eight  times,  has  received  consideration.  Thus  many 
.arieties  with  few  reports  and  unfavorable  prospects  are  omitted.  In  this  year's  (1942)  Summary 
f)4  new  names  appear,  26  of  which  are  in  Table  I,  21  in  Table  II,  14  in  Table  III,  and  3  in  Table  IV. 
Some  varieties  that  have  improved  have  been  moved  up  from  the  lower  tables  and  some  have  been 
demoted,  to  make  the  listings  conform  strictly  to  the  plan  of  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding"  reports. 
This  year  there  were  a  few  deletions  to  eliminate  some  varieties  that  were  so  unpromising  that  they 
do  not  now  appear  in  the  listings  of  the  growers.  This  Cumulative  Summary  still  retains  the  older 
varieties  of  past  "Proof  of  the  Pudding"  lists  with  the  thought  that  an  all-inclusive  list  is  of  more 
vakie  to  the  American  Rose  Society  members  than  the  usual  five-years'  listings  of  the  "Proof  of 
the  Pudding." 

This  year's  tables  have  produced  a  larger  number  of  new  varieties  than  for  many  years,  be- 
cause the  pre-war  propagation  in  Europe  and  America  is  now  appearing  in  the  listings.  It  is  to  be 
assumed  that,  conversely,  there  will  be  fewer  offerings  in  the  next  few  years  because  of  the  war's 
restrictions. 

The  varieties  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  new  listings  in  this  year's  Summary.  Because  of  the 
fewer  reports  they  may  be  said  to  be  still  on  trial,  but  the  listings  show  the  prospective  trend. 

Table  I  may  be  considered  to  include  appro  ed  varieties. 

Table  II  varieties  may  be  considered  as  fair  to  good  but  not  outstanding. 

Table  III  varieties  may  be  considered  as  fair  or  poor,  while  Table  IV  contains  those  which  were 
ii  general  disappointment  with  diminishing  prospects.  However,  soil  and  climatic  conditions  often- 
times favor  a  variety  while  other  sections  of  the  country,  with  different  conditions,  condemn  it. 

The  remarks  which  appear  with  all  varieties  are  based  on  a  consensus  of  "Proof  of  the  Pudding" 
reports  and  are  not  the  compiler's  personal  opinions.  Any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  these 
annual  Summaries  will  be  appreciated  by  the  compiler. — G.  A.  C. 

TABLE  I 
VARIETIES  RECEIVING  AT  LEAST  75  PER  CENT  FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 

VARIETY  No.  Years  Total  No.     For  Fair       Against  Remarks 

Reported      Reports 

*Adolf  Grille 2 8 7 1 0...A   scentless,   large-flowered   Pol.   with  HT. 

aspects. 

Angels  Maleu 8 106 77 23 6.  .    One  of  best  productions  of  Pedro  Dot. 

Apricot  Dawn 4 23 17 2 4.  .    A  pink  Golden  Dawn;  fragrant. 

Betty  Upriehard 3 53 ...  .    46 7 0 .  .  .  Poor  on  Pacific  Coast;  good  elsewhere. 

*Boutonniere 3 13 10 2 1  .  .  .  Pretty  little  peach-colored  llowers. 

Breeze  Hill 4.  .  .  .    18.  ..  .    16.  ..  .    1 .  .  .  .    1 ..  .  LC  with  good  petalage. 

Charlotte  Armstrong 3 .  .  .  .    59.  .  .  .    50.  .  .  .    5.  .  .  .    4.  .  .  Most  reports  are  enthusiastic. 

>^^?X:V  Chase 3 11 10 1 0 ...  A  free-blooming,  disease-resistant  Rambler. 

Chieftain 5 15 12 2 1... Good  red  color  but  not  prolific. 

Christopher  Stone 6 160 128 18 14.  .  .  Brilliant  red;  does  not  fade.  Outstanding. 

*Cimarron 4.  .  .  .    14.  .  .  .    11  ...  .    2 ..  .  .    1 .  .  .Called  an  enriched  Golden  Dawn. 

C  imbmg  Dainty  Bess 4 58 44 8 6.  .  .Single-flowered  CHT. 

*Cliinbing  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy. 2 9 7 1 1 .  .  .  Does  well  in  California. 

Condesa  de  Sastago 6 183 143 29 1 1 ...  An  outstanding  decorative.  Very  floriferous. 

Contrast. 5.  .  .  .    30.  .  .  .    22 ...  .    8.  .  .  .    0.  .  .  Flowers  attractive  but  not  prolific. 

^Copper  Glow  3.  .  .  .    16.  .  .  .    12.  .  .  .    4.  .  .  .    0.  .  .  A  new  attractive  color  in  LCs. 

Coral  Creeper 4.  .  .  .    25.  .  .  .    22 .  .  .  .    3.  .  .  .    0.  .  .  A  creeper;  makes  a  heavy-growing  Climber. 

Crimson  Glory 6 243 218 21 4.  .  .Great  red  rose;  fragrant' 

5-y"thia 5.  ...   45.  .  .  .   36.  .  .  .    8.  .  .  .    1.  .    A  promising  pink. 

Dagmar  Spath 4.  .  .  .    28.  .  .  .    26.  .  .  .    2.  .  .  .    0.  .    One  of  the  best  white  Pols.;  prolific. 

Dainty  Bess 3...    25...   21 .  .  .  .    4....    0.  ..  Dainty  single  HT. 

Uaylight . 3  .  .  .  .    16.  .  .  .    12  ...  .    1  .  .  .  .    3 ...  It  improves  each  year  and  seems  important. 

Donald  Prior  4.  .  .  .    69.  .  .      59...    5 ..  .  .    5.  ..  A  fine  red  non-fading  Pol.   Tops. 

Duquesa  de  Penaranda 5 .  .  .  .    77 ...  .    57 ....  12  ...  .    8 ...  An  outstanding  color  which  fades. 

^f''Pse 5..    .186.  ...135..  .  .28.  ..  .23.  ..  Beautiful  long  yellow  buds. 

hegance 5.  .  .  .    52...   41  .  .  .  .    8...    3.  ..  Many  call  this  the  best  light  yellow  Climber. 

1^''^^   • , 4.  .  .  .    17.  .  .  .    14.  .  .  .    2.  .  .  .    1 .  .    Most  reporters  call  it  fragrant. 

Lrna  Grootendorst  3.  .  .  .    13.  .  .  .    11  ...  .    2.  .  .  .    0.  .  .A  red  HPol.  with  favorable  prospects. 

federation 3...    15....    12....    2...    1 ...  A  vigorous  hardy  Climber.   Needs  plenty  of 

room. 
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VARIETY  No.  Years  Total  No. 

Reported      Reports 

*F.  Ferrer 2  .  .  .  .      S .  . 

♦Flambeau 2.  .  .  .    10.  . 

Flash 4...    79., 


♦J^olkestone 4. 

Frances  Asliton 4. 

Fretlerick  S.  Peck  4. 

Girona 5 

Golden  Dawn 5 . 


9 

19. 
26. 
73. 
54. 
Golden  Glow 5    .  .  .    75. 

♦Golden  Kin>^ 5.  .  .  .  15. 

♦Golden  Orange  Climber             5      .  .  10. 

♦Golden  Pyramid 2      .  9. 

♦Good  News                                   2.  25. 

♦Heart's  Desire 2  13. 

Henry  Nevard 3 10. 

Hinrich  Gaede 3  .  .  .  .  36. 

Holstein                                          3  44. 

Improved  Lafayette 3.  .  .  .  20. 

♦Joyous 2...  15. 

Kirsten  Poulsen 2  .  .  .  .  H. 

♦Lady  Leconfield 2.  .  .  .  17. 

♦Lady  Mandeville 2  .  .  .  .  9 . 

♦Lady  Nutting 3.  .  .  .  10. 

♦Lipstick 2.  .  .  .  9. 

Little  Beauty 6    .  .  .  64. 

♦Little  Compton  Creeper 4.  .  .  .  13. 

Maid  of  Gold 3.  ..  .    16. 

Major  Shelley 3.  .  .  .    22. 

Margaret  McGredy 2  .  .  .  .    46. 

Martha  Lambert 5 .  .  .  .    29 . 

McGredy's  Ivory 3  .  .  .  .    29. 

McGredy's  Scarlet 6.  .  .  .    56. 

McGredy's  Yellow 5 54. 

♦Mevrouw    van    Straaten    van 

Nes 6.  .  .  .   41. 

Mme.  Cochet-Cochet .  .....    5.  ...  128. 

Mme.  Gregoire  Staechelin  .  .  .  3.  .  .  .    34. 

Mme.  Henri  Guillol 4.  ...  127. 

Mme.  Joseph  Perraud 5.  .  .  .  103. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss  James 146. 


Mrs.  Edward  Laxton 4.  .  .  .  20. 

Mrs.  Sam  McGredy 4.  .  .  .  67. 

Orange  Triumph 4 .  .  .  .  35 . 

Pedralbes 5.  .  .  .  42 

Percy  Izzard 5 .  .  .  .  29 . 

Phyllis  Burden 3.  .  .  .  8 

Picture 5.  .  .  .  36. 

Pink  Princess 3 .  .  .  .  28 . 

Poinsettia 4.  ...  Ill  . 

Portadown  Fragrance 5 ..  .  .  39 . 

President  Boone 5.  .  .  .  59. 

President  Macia 4.  .  .  .  41  . 

Primavera 4....  12. 

RafTel's  Pride 5.  .  .  .  36. 

♦Red  Velvet 2.  .  .  .  8. 

Rochester 4 ..  .  .  40 . 

Rose  Anne 4...  18. 

Rosenelfe 3.  .  .  .  18. 

♦Santa  Anita 2.  .  .  .  8. 

Signora  Piero  Puricelli 6.  .  .  .  195. 


Sir  Henry  Segrave 4. 

Snowbird 6 . 


60. 

77. 


Southport 6 .  .  .  .    59 . 

Souv.  de  Jean  Soupert 3 .  .  .  .    25 . 

Sterling 5 .  ..  .    41  . 

Summer  Snow 6.  .  .  .    20. 


For 
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63. 

.  7. 

.  17. 

.  20. 

.  (A). 

.  50. 

.  63. 
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.  8. 
.  8. 
.   23. 

.    13. 

9. 

27. 
36. 
16. 
13 

8. 

12. 

,     7. 

8. 

7. 
48. 
13 

12. 
17. 
34. 
26. 
28. 
44. 
43 

38. 

94. 

26. 

103. 

75. 


Fair       Aj^ainst 


Remarks 


0 

1 

11 

0 
1  . 
1. 
7. 
3 
10. 

1. 
2. 
1. 
2. 

0. 

1 

7. 
4. 
1  . 
1  . 
0. 
1 

1  . 
0. 
1. 
10. 
0. 

3 

2. 

8. 

2. 

0. 

6 

9 

3. 
21. 

5. 
14. 
18. 
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.4... 

.  .    57 .  . 

.9... 

..    29.. 

.4... 

..    36.. 

.    1... 

.  .   22 .  . 

.    4.  .  . 

.  .      7.  . 

.  .    1.  .  . 

.  .    32 .  . 

.3... 

..   21.. 

.6... 

. .   86. . 

.16. .. 

. .   29 . . 

.    6.  .  . 

.  .   45.. 

.11... 

..    31.. 
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.  .    10.  . 

.2... 

..    30.. 

.4... 

.  .      6.  . 

.    0... 

.  .    30.. 

.    6.  .. 

..    15.. 

.2... 

. .    16.. 

.    1  .  .  . 

.  .      8.  . 

.    0... 

.162.. 

.18... 

.  .    45.. 

.11.  .. 

. .    66.. 

.3... 

. .    44.. 

.    9.  .  . 

. .   22.. 

.    1.  .  . 

.    34.. 

.5... 

. .    17.. . 

.    3      . 

1  .  .  .The  few  reports  show  promise. 

1  .  .  .  A  red  decorative.    Does  well  in  the  South 

5.  ..A     gorgeous-colored     Climber     that     fadt 

quickly. 
2.  .    Some  reports  quite  favorable. 
1  .  .  .  A  carmine  single,  with  many  friends. 

5.  .  .  Reports  on  growth  vary. 

6.  .    Tail,  vigorous  plant  witfi  fragrant  flowers. 

1  .  .  Popular  strong-growing  pale  yellow. 
2 ...  Large-flowered     yellow    Climber.      Flower 

fade  and  drop  quickjy. 

2.  .    A  yellow  Shrub  rose  with  pillar  tendencies 

0.  .  .  Has  fine  foliage  but  few  flowers. 

0.  .    Has  vigorous  growth, 

1...A  healthy  plant;  prolific  bloomer;  sliglu 
fragrance. 

0.  .  .The  reports  are  enthusiastic.  Outstanding- 
fragrance. 

0.  .    Dependable  red  HP. 

2  .  .  .  Has  some  black-spot. 

4    .    An  outstanding  large-flowered  red  HPol. 

3  .    An  outstanding  red  HPoI. 

1    .    An  HPoI.  with  lively  color.    Decorative. 

0  ..HPoI. 

4 ...  A  white  HT.  with  good  prospects. 

1  .  .    The  few  reports  show  promise. 

2 .  .  .  Exhibition  flowers. 

1  .  .  .The  few  reports  show  prospects.    Shrub. 
6.  .    Long-lasting  as  cut-flower;  steady  bloomer. 
O...AII    reports    favorable    for    this    Creeper- 
Climber. 
1  .  .    CHT.    Does  well  in  California. 

3.  .    The  Major  continues  to  look  promising. 

4.  .    Good  floriferous  decorative. 

1  .  .  .All  new  reports  are  favorable.    Red  HPoI. 
1  .  .    One  of  McGredy's  best. 
6.  .    Deep  vivid  rose-color. 

2 .  .  .  One  of  the  best  yellows. 

Satisfactory   HPol.   Catalogued   as   Perma- 

0.  .  .      nent  Wave. 

13.  .  .Growing  in  favor;  outstanding  in  color. 

3 .  .  .  LC.  of  Spanish  origin. 
10.  .  .A  fine  rose  everywhere. 

10.  ..  Beautiful  rose.    Mildews  on  West  Coast. 

Reports  in  7  years  more  favorable  to  this 

beautiful   golden  Climber.    It  needs  full 
sun.   Catalogued  as  Golden  Climber. 
1  .  .  .  Does  well  in  some  sections.    Prospects  good. 

1 .  .  .Occasional  weak  growth  and  shy  blooms. 

2.  .  .An  attractive  prolific  Pol. 

5.  .  .A  fine  white  that  wears  well. 
3 ...  A  cream-colored  HT. 

0 .  .  .  Decorative  HT.  with  short  stems. 

1 .  .    Satisfactory  pink;  growing  in  favor. 

1  .  .  .Growing  in  favor.    Promoted  from  Table  11. 
9.  .    A  brilliant,  popular  HT.    It  mildews  some. 

4.  .    Sprawling  growth  but  decidedly  fragrant. 

3 .  .  .  Popular  in  spite  of  weak  neck. 

3 .  .  .  Beautiful  flowers  without  fragrance. 
0.  .  .The  few  reports  are  favorable. 

2  .  .A  bicolor  resembling  Talisman. 

2.  .    A  red  large-flowered  HPoI.  with  prospects. 

4.  .  .Good  bicolored  HT.  with  Pol.  rating. 
1  .  .  .Climbing  HT.  that  is  doing  well. 

1  .  .  .  Pink  HPoI.  that  is  doing  very  well. 

0.  .  .Pink  HT.    The  few  reports  show  blooming 

excellent. 
15.  .    West  Coast  very  enthusiastic.    Cataloguet' 

as  Signora. 
4.  .  .Fine  lemon  color. 
8.  .  .An  outstanding  white;  fragrant.     Disease 

resistant. 
6.  .  .  .An  unfading  scarlet. 
2.  .  .Yellow  with  good  prospects. 
2.  .    An  outstanding  pink. 
0.  .   There  are  two  versions  of  this  one — climbei 

and  DPol.   Both  good. 


VARIETY  No.  Years  Total  No. 

Reported     Reports 

''Sungold 3 10.  . 

Sunny  South 4.  .  .  .  24.  . 

Sunshine 3.  .  .  .  14.  . 

-Suntan 2 .  .  .  .  10 .  . 

^Sylvia  Groen 4.  .  .  .  9.  . 

The  Doctor 5.    .  .  75.  . 

Lorn  Thumb 5 .  .  .  .  27 .  . 

Topaz 6.  .  .  .  37.  . 

Treasure  Island 4.  .  .  .  56.  . 

W.  E.  Chaplin 5.  .  .  .  45.  . 

Wilhelm 4.  .  .  .  18.. 


For         Fair         Against 


Remarks 


9 

22, 

12. 
8. 
8. 

61. 
25. 
32. 

42. 
33. 
15. 


1 
1 

1 
0 
0 

10 
1 
4 

7. 
8. 
2. 


0.  .   A  climbing  HT.  unusually  hardy. 

1 ...  A    strong-growing    shrubbery    rose     from 
Australia. 

1  .  .  .  Moderate  growth.   Yellow  Pol. 

2  ...  A  new  one  that  looks  promising. 
l...This  is   an   interesting  sport  of  President 

Herbert  Hoover. 
4.  .  .Truly  a  wonderful  rose;  fragrant. 
1  .  .  .  Popular  miniature.    Good  for  rock-gardens. 
1  .  .  .This  yellow  Pol.  is  well  liked  in  spite  of 

fading  and  black-spot. 
7.  .   Called  an  improved  Comtesse  Vandal. 
4 .  .  .  Good  rose  without  scent. 

1 .  .  .  An  everblooming  red  pillar  rose.  Catalogued 

as  Skyrocket. 


TABLE  II 
VARIETIES  RECEIVING  50  TO  75  PER  CENT  FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 

VARIETY  No.  Years  Total  No.     For         Fair         Against  Remarks 

Reported     Reports 
♦Adoration 2....   21....    13....   7 .  .  .  .    1..  .An  attractive  new  pink  lacking  fragrance. 

Ami  Quinard 4 .  .  .  .   45 ...  .    29 ...  .   7 .  .  .  .   9 .  .  .  An  older  dark  rose. 

Angele  Pernet 3.  .  .  .   43.  .  .  .   28.  .  .  .   8.  .  .  .   7.  .  .Of  Pernetiana  parentage. 

♦Anne  Vanderbilt 2 .  .  .  .    11....      7 .  .  .  .   2  .  .  .  .   2 ...  An  HT.  with  Pol.  habits. 

Apricot  Glow 5 .  .  .  .    37 ...  .   20.  ...  1 5 ...  .   2 .  .  . Beautiful  flowers  but  plant  does  not  grow. 

Apricot  Queen 3.  .  .  .    36.  ...    18.  .  .  .  12.  .  .  .    6.  .  .Shy  bloom,  poor  plant.    Flowers  beautiful 

and  fragrant. 

Autumn 4.  .  .  .    55.  .  .  .   28.  .  .  .18.  .  .  .   9.  .  .Not  satisfactory  in  New  England. 

Baby  Chateau 5.  .  .  .    26.  .  .  .    14.  .  .  .   7.  .  .  .    5.  .  .  Flowers  burn  badly. 

♦Baby  Gold  Star 2.  .  .  .    10.  ...      6.  .  .  .    3.  .  .  .    1  .  .    Attractive  miniature  yellow  flowers.    Plant 

bIack-s[>ots. 

Betty  Prior 6 29 21 6 2.  ..A  fair  pink  HPoI. 

Black  Knight 5 .  .  .  .    63 ...  .    32 ....  10 ...   21  ..  .  Losing  favor. 

Brazier 5 .  .  .  .  108 ....    64 ....  29 ....  1 5    ..  A  brilliant  flower  that  fades  quickly. 

Break  O'Day 5....    30...    15...   8...    7...  Rep)orts  are  divergent.  Just  makes  Table  II. 

BriarcIifT 3....    18...    12....    2...   4...  Flower  has  good  substance. 

California 4.  .  .  .    56.  .  .  .    39.  .  .  .  12.  .  .  .    5.  .  .  Loose,  colorful,  fragrant.    A  decorative. 

♦Captain  Thomas 4.  .  .  .    21  ...  .    14.  ...    6.  .  .  .    I  .  .  .  Plant  likes  half  shade.   Flowers  fade  quickly. 

Carillon 5 .  .  .  .    68 ...  .    41  ....  1 1  ....  16 .  .  .Good  color  but  defoliates  easily. 

Carmelita 3 .  .  .  .    19 ...  .    11....    3  .  .  .  .    5 .  .  .  Varied  reports. 

Climbing  Comtesse  Vandal.  .5.  .  .  .    36.  .  .  .    24.  .  .  .    4.  .  .  .    8.  .  .Steadily   gaining   favor   each    year.     Looks 

good. 

Climbing  Talisman 5.  .  .  .   29.  .  .  .    20.  .  .  .   9.  .  .  .   0.  .  .Good  in  South,  freezes  in  North. 

Comtesse  Vandal 6.  .  .  .168.  .  .  .  113.  .  .  .  37.  .  .  .  18.  .  .Mildews  some.   Just  misses  Table  I. 

♦Dainty  Maid 2.  .  .  .    16...      8...   4...   4..  .Some  reports  are  very  friendly. 

Dame  Edith  Helen 2.  .  .  .   45.  .  .  .    29.  .  .  .   6.  .  .  .10.  .  .Excellent  in  South.    Exhibition. 

Dicksons  Perfection 4.  .  .  .    18.  .  .  .    10.  .  .  .   7.  .  .  .    1  .  .  .A  worth-while  pink.    Promoted  from  Table 

III. 

Dicksons  Red 3.  .  .  .106.  ...    53 28.  .  .  .25.  .   The  Pacific  States  like  it. 

Dolly  Madison 4...    15...      8...   6...    1...  Fadeless  yellow. 

Doubloons 4.  .  .  .    42.  .  .  .    25.  ...  11  ...  .    6.  .    Color  fades  quickly.    Losing  favor. 

Dream  Parade 5 .  .  .  .   23 ...  .    16.  .  .  .   2 .  .  .  .    5 ...  Is  gaining  in  favor. 

Edith  Mary  Mee 5.  .  .  .   26.  .  .  .    16.  .  .  .    5.  .  .  .    5.  .  .This  year's  reports  not  so  favorable.    De- 
moted. 

Editor  McFarland 5.  .  .  .   89.  .  .  .    56.  .  .  .  18.  .  .  .  1  5.  .  .Increasing  in  favor. 

E.  G.  Hill 5 84 52 13 19.  .  .Weak  stems,  but  fair. 

Faience 5 .  .  .  .   87 ...  .    52 ....  22 ....  13 ...  A    beautiful    flower   with   occasional   weak 

stems. 

Federico  Casas 4.  .  .  .   32.  .  .  .    16.  .  .  .   6.  ..  .10.  .  .Fades  quickly. 

Feu  Pernet-Ducher 5.  .  .  .  166.  .  .  .    83.  ..  .45.  ...  38.  .  .A  dry- weather  rose.   Not  so  good  on  Pacific 

Coast. 

Fiesta 3....   27....    15...   9...    3. ..A  strikingly  colored  novelty  on  a  poor  plant. 

Fluff-y  Ruffles 3    ...    14.  .  .  .      7...   2...    5    .    HPoI. 

Gaiety 4....    31...    21....    5...    5..  .Camellia-shaped  flowers. 

Geheimrat  Duisberg 4.  .  .  .   41 ...  .    27.  .  .  .   8.  .  .  .   6.  .  .Does  well  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Catalogued 

as  Golden  Rapture. 

Georges  Chesnel 4.  .  .  .   28.  .  .  .    18.  .  .  .   9.  .  .  .    1  .  .  .Rich  deep  yellow  but  not  free  blooming. 

Gloaming 5 ....  1 39 ...  .    85 ....  30 ....  24 ..  .  Has  beautiful  flowers  but  not  a  free  bloomer. 

Gloria  Mundi 3....    13...      7 .  .  .  .   3...    3...  Orange-scarlet  Pol. 

Gloriana 6 .  .  .  .   65 ...  .    41  ...  .   9 .  .  .  .  1 5 .  .  .  Not  a  free  bloomer. 

Goldencs  Mainz 5.  .  .  .   60.  .  .  .    36.  ...  13.  ...  11  .  .  .Brilliant  clear  yellow  blossoms  but  black- 
spots. 

Glowing  Carmine 5....   40....    21....   9. ...10..  .Good  plant  and  bloom  but  some  objection 

to  color.    Raised  from  Table  III. 
♦Grande  Duchessc  Charlotte .  .2.  .  .  .     S.  .  .  .     5.  .  .  .  0.  .  .  .   3... The  few  reports  are  variable. 
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VAKIHIY  No.  Years  Total  No.      For 

Kcporlcd     Reports 
Hector  Dtaiie 4    .  .  .    90.  .  .  .    63 

Hfinrkli  Wnullancl ?.  ,  .  .    46 ..  .  .  23 

♦Hoiiif  Swtet  Moiue 3    .  .  .    19.  .  .  .  13 

♦Hon.  Ladv  i.irulsav i    .  .  .    12.  .  .  .  « 

Jacottf 2      .  .    19.  .  .  .  11 

Joanna  Hill 5      .      63.  .  .  36. 

Joyou.s  (Cavalier J    .  .  .    16.  .  .  .  11. 

Kate  Rainbow S            15...  S 

Kathlfcn  Mills 4...    12...  H 

Kidwai 5.    .      22  .  .  .  .  12. 

ladv  Margaret  Stewart 2.  .  .  .    44.  .  .  26 

l.al 5      .  .    22.  .  .  .  11. 

Lilian                                                4    .     .    19.  .  .  13 

Lord  C:harletn)nl 3...    25...  15. 

♦Lorna 4.  .  .  .    10    .  .  .  7. 

I.ucv  Nicj)Ias 5        .    44    .  .  .  25. 

Luis  Brinas 2      .  .    73.  .  .  .  39. 

Mabelle  Stearns i.  .  .  .    24 .  .  .  .  13. 

Majorca 3.  .    .    30.    .  .  20. 

Marnv 6 33 19. 

Mary  Hart 4      .  .    54      .  .  30. 

Max  Krause 3      .      30  19 

McGredy's  l^ink 7        .  105  5« 

♦McGredy's  Salmon 2 35.  .  .  .  25. 

McGredy's  Sunset 5.     .  .    90.  .  .  64 

McGredy's   Triunipfi 4.  .  .  .  11 ...  .  5/,. 

Miss  America 5    .  107.  ...  63 

Mrne.  Albert  Barbier 3  20      .  .  16. 

Mnie.  Charles  Mallerin 3      .  .  65.  .  .  .  40. 

Mrs.  Lovcll  Swisher 5.  .  .  .  31  ...  .  20. 

*Mrs.  Oliver  Anu's 2.  .  .  .  16.  .  .  .  8. 

♦Mrs.  Oswald  Lewis 3.  .  .  .      9.  .  .  .  6' 

Mrs.  Paul  J.  Howard 6.  .  .  24      .  .  14. 

Mrs.  Pierre  S.  (\yx  \\m\ 5.  .  .  .  66.  .  .  .  44 ! 

Mrs.  William  Sprott 3  13  9 

Nellie  E.  Hillock 5 98.  .  .  .  62  ^ 

Ninon  Vallin 5.  .  .  .  18.  .  .  .  9. 

*Opal 2...    21...    12. 

Orange  (ilory 3...      9...      5. 

♦Oratanj 2  8  5 

♦Pearl  S.  Buck 2 43 !  '  .  .    27 . 

Pe^KV  Ann  Landon 4...    13...      8, 

Pjnk  Dawn 5...    56...!    2^.. 

♦Pixie 2.  .  .  .    21  .  .     "    15 

♦Polaris 2.  .  .       11...      6.  . 

President  Herbert   Hoover.  .    5.  .     .  1  14.     .  .    74' 

President  Plumecocq 4.  .  .  .    41  ...  .    2\  .  . 

Princess  Marina 5.  .  .  .    38.  .  .  .    24.  ! 

Queensland  Beauty 3...  13...  8.. 

Hafliant  Beauty 3.  .  .  .  47.  .  .  29 

l^afii"  6  8r  '  '  55.  ' 

Flamon  Bach 4    .  .  .  82  ...  .  51 

Ileveil  Dijonnais 4.  .  .  .  28.  .  .  .  14 

Rex  Anderson 5.     .  .  1  17.  .  .  .  69 

Rheinj^old 5 .  .  .  .    27  13 

R.  M.  S.  Queen  Mary 6.  '  '  J54'  !  84 

Rochefort 6        .    92  46 

Rocket 5 .  .  .      42 ...  .  26 

Rou^e  Mallerin 5.  .  .  .129.  .  !  '  78 

Ruth  Alexander 6.  .  .  .    64.  .  .  .    l^ 

Sarah  Darley 5  .  .  .  .      9  5 

5"tan. \" "  40.  .  '  .  24 

J'^tur'iia 3  IS  iQ 

Scorcher 3...  23.  14 

Sentinel 4 .  .  .  .  46  26 

♦Silver  Jubilee 3...  13  7 

Smiles 5..'!  43  23 

Snowbank 5 .  .  .  .  54  27 
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.    Outstanding  fragrance.   Some  California  rt 

ports  adverse. 
.    Good  on  Pacific  Coast. 
.  .  Diverse  reports. 
.    A  shrub;  good  in  some  sections. 
.  .  Buff-colored  Climber.    Good  foliage. 
.  .  Exhibition.    Excellent  on  Pacific  Coast. 
.    A  fine  garden  variety.    Very  tall. 
.  .  Indifferent  reports. 

.    Has  beautiful  flowers  but  not  many  of  theni 
.  .  Beautiful  flowers  with  plant  faults. 
.  .  Yellow  exhibition  flowers  of  many  petals. 
.  .  Nice  pink;  fragrant. 
.  .Spra\yling  plant  but  beautiful  flowers. 
.  .  A  satisfactory  red. 
.  .The  few  reports  trend  favorably. 
.  .  Blooms  well  in  California. 
.    Some  black-spot.   Good  in  Oregon. 

Reports  are  progressively  better.     It  balls 
some. 

Some  reports  are  quite  enthusiastic. 

Bright  red  HPol. 

A  red  Talisman  with  flower  faults. 

.  An  older  variety. 

.  Some  objection  to  the  color. 

A  showy  new  salmon-pink  with  friends. 

Attractive  color  that  fades.   California  does 
not  like  it. 

A  fine  flower  on  an  awkward  plant. 

A  good  average  garden  rose. 

Growth  weak,  HP, 

Attractive  bicolor. 
.  One  of  the  older  varieties. 
.  Does  not  bloom  freely. 

Flowers  beautiful  but  plant  weak. 

CHT.   The  Pacific  Coast  likes  it. 
.  Plants  and  growth  weak. 

Reports  not  as  good  this  year. 
.  Has  some  plant  faults. 

California  likes  it  very  much.    Raised  from 
Table  III. 

It  balls  some  in  wet  weather. 

Conflicting  reports. 

A  June-flowering  orange-colored  Damask. 

Good  fragrance,  good  buds,  but  flowers  fade. 

Large-flowered  yellow  Climber. 
.  Variable  reports. 

A  pretty  white  miniature  that  black-spots. 

A  small-flowered  white  Climber. 

A  good  plant  and  a  prolific  bloomer.  Popular. 
.  An  interesting  color. 

Has     Mrs.     Sam     McGredy's     color     and 
characteristics. 

Sport  of  Golden  Dawn. 

An  improved  Francis  Scott  Key. 

A  fine  novelty  on  a  good  plant! 
California  likes  it;  elsewhere  not  so  good. 

A  shy  bloomer.    Border-line  Tables  II   and 

A  good  plant  and  sparse  bloomer  that  balls. 

Not  important. 

A  sparse  bloomer;  beautiful,  however. 

Another  sparse  bloomer. 

Just  another  red. 

Does  well  in  Far  West.    Good  hot- weather 


that   winter-kills.     Need 


rose. 
A   Climber 

tection. 
Similar  to  Golden  Dawn. 
Dark  velvety  red  and  fragrant. 
Brilliant  flowers  with  poor  growth. 
Does  well  in  South.     Needs  protection 

North. 
Not  distinctive. 
Results  uncertain  so  far. 
Black-spots  badly  in  some  localities. 
Is  losing  ground  in  ratings. 


s   pro- 
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VARIETY  No.  Years  Total  No. 

Reported     Reports 

Sieur  Therese 4 .  .  .  .    71  .  . 

Souv.  de  Mme.  C.  Chambard.4.  ...   90.  . 

Springtime 4.  .  .  .  42  .  . 

Stargold 5 .  .  .  .  23 .  . 

Stratford 4 .  .  .  .  27 .  . 

'Sweetness 3 .  .  .  .  8 .  . 

Talisman 5.  .  .  .  96.  . 

Texas  Centennial 5.  .  .  .  171  .  . 

Mhor 10.  ..    10.. 


For  Fair         Against 


Remarks 


44. 

48. 

24. 
17. 
19. 
4. 
60. 

118. 

..7. 


Vanguard 6.  .  .  .    30 

Villede  Paris 4.  .  .  .    53 

Violinista  Costa 3...    11 

Viscountess  Charlemont 4.  . 

Walter  Bentley 4.  . 


29. 
17 


Warrawee 4 .  .  .  .    68 

Wilhelm  Breder 4 58 


Will  Rogers 5.  .    .101 

World's  Fair 3 ..  .  .    74 

Zulu  Queen 3 .  .  .  .    32 


20. 
34. 

8. 
17. 

9 

40 
34 

54 

48. 
16. 


.18. 
.21. 

.14. 

3 
.    3 

3 

.15. 

.23. 

.   2. 

.  7. 
.  7. 
.  1. 
.  6. 
.    3 

.16 
.18. 

.23 
.16. 
.   9. 


9.  .  .  Fine  buds.   Open  flower  not  so  attractive. 
21...  Demoted    from    Table    I .      Reports    more 
unfavorable. 

4.  .    Attractive  pink  Pol.  with  plant  faults. 

3 .  .  .  Fadeless  yellow  HT.  with  small  blossoms. 
.    5.  .  .  A  pink  HT.  with  old-fashioned  appearance. 
,    1  .  .  .  Looks  promising  in  a  cool  cliitiate. 
21...  Poor  in    hot   weatlter   but   otherwise  satis- 
factory. 
.30.  .    A  good  plant  with  variable  red  blooms. 

1  ...  Large;    50-petaled;    scarlet.      Disease-resis- 
tant.   Climber. 
.    3  .  .  .  Rugosa  hybrid. 
,  12 .  .  .One  of  the  older  roses  still  in  commerce. 

2 .  .  .  Red  HT.  with  few  reports. 

6.  .  .A  fragrant  pink  HT. 

5.  .  .An  exhibition  rose,  good  on  Canina  under- 

stock. 
.  12  .  .  .  An  Australian. 
.    6.  .  .A  sparse  bloomer.    Catalogued  as  Glowing 

Sunset. 
. 24.  .  .Needs  partial  shade.    Fragrant. 
.10.  .    A  low-growing  dark  red  HPol. 
.    7 .  .  .  Dark,  fragrant  flowers. 


TABLE  III 
VARIETIES  RECEIVING  2  5  TO   50  PER  CENT  FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 


VARIETY  No.  Years  Total  No. 

Reported     Reports 

Alezane 4.  .  .  .  123  .  . 

Better  Times 5 .  .  .  .    86 .  . 

♦Buff  King 3..  ..     8.  . 

Caledonia 4 .  .  .  .    52 .  . 

Carrie  Jacobs  Bond 5.  .  .  .  101  .  . 

Catalonia 6.  .  .  .    72  .  . 

Chaplin's  Pink  Climber 5.  .  .  .  24.  . 

Charles  P.  Kilham 4 ..  .  .  51  .  . 

♦Cheerio 2 .  .  .  .  8 .  . 

Climbing  Golden  Dawn 4.  .  .  .  23.  . 

Dicksons  Centennial 5 .  .  .  .  48 .  . 

Directeur  Guerin 4 .  .  .  .  30 .  . 

Director  Rubio 5 .  .  .  .  24 .  . 

♦Dorothy  James 2  .  .  .  .  18.  . 

Dr.  Kirk 5.  .  .  .  24.. 

Easlea's  Golden  Rambler.  .  .  .3.  .  .  .  18.  . 

♦Eric  B.  Mee 2.  ..  .  9.  . 

Eternal  Youth 5 ....  123 .  . 


For  Fair         Against 


Remarks 


Gipsy  Lass 3 


26. 


♦Golden  Frills 5.  .  .  .    14 


Golden  Moss 5 . 

Golden  Salmon 3  . 

Golden  Sastago 4. 

Golden  State 5 . 


.  56. 

.  19. 

.  49. 
.106. 

.  23. 

.  31. 

.  39. 

.  27. 

.  19. 

Ireland  Hampton 5.  .  .  .  53. 


Golden  West 5 

Grenoble 3 

Guinee 4 

♦Hercules 3 . 

Indian  Summer 5. 


♦June  Morn 2  . 

Katharine  Pechtold 6. 

La  Parisienne 5 . 

Lily  Pons 4. 


18 
54 
44 

58. 


Malar  Ros 3 42, 

Matador 6 109 

McGredy's  Coral 5 .  .  .  .    17 , 

McGredy's  Pride 6.  .  .  .    50 

Memory 3 .  .  .  .    14 

Miss  Rowena  Thom 3 .  .  .  .    44 . 


58.  .  .  .39 ..  .  .26.  .  .Unusual  hardiness;  color  fades. 
36.  .  .  .20.  .  .  .30.  .  .Greenhouse  rose.  Does  better  in  fall  outdoors. 
3....   4....    1..  .The  few  reports  are  not  enthusiastic. 

24.  .  .  .20.  .  .  .    8.  .  .  Popular  in  sections. 

34.  .  .  .  19.  .  .  .48.  .  .  Plants  apt  to  deteriorate  after  first  year. 
38.  .  .  .24.  .  .  .  10.  .  .Brilliant     color;      black-spots     and      fades 

quickly. 
9....  9...    6..   Good  in  sections. 

25.  .  .  .20.  .  .  .    6.  .  .Exhibition.    Specialist's  rose. 
3 .  .  .  .    3  .  .  .  .    2  ...  It  has  cheery  tones  of  pink. 

7.  ...12...    4...  Not  prolific  in  growth  or  bloom. 

19.  ...  15.  ...  14.  ..  Demoted   from  Table   II.     Fragrant   but   a 

poor  plant. 
10 ....  10 ....  10 ..  .  Use  your  own  judgment. 

6...   8.  ...  10.  .   Good  in  Texas. 

7...    6...    5. ..A  pink  version  of  Golden  Dawn. 
10.  .  .  .   9.  .  .  .    5.  .  .  It  black-spots  and  defoliates  easily. 

5....   8...    5...  Fades  quickly. 

3....   2...    4...  Not  too  promising. 
56.  .  .  .33.  .  .  .34.  .  .The  few  flowers  are  prize-winners.    It  balls 

in  wet  weather. 
11....   8....    7...  Good  color  but  small  flower. 

5....    5....    4..  .Growth  poor  and  flowers  ordinary. 

22.  ...  18.  ...  16.  .    Good  growth  and  foliage;  sparse  bloom. 
4....   9...    6...  Pol.  superseded  by  Gloria  Mundi. 

20.  ...  14.  ...  15.  ..  Is  losing  place,  demoted  from  Table  IL 
49.  .  .  .22 .  .  .  .  35.  .  .  A  general  disappointment  with  fading  pros- 
pects.   Demoted  from  Table  1 1. 

8.  ...  12  ...  .    3.  .  .  Flowers  are  perfect  but  hard  to  produce. 
10 9 12  ..    Has  plant  faults. 

19.  ...  11  ...  .    9.  .  .Needs  winter  protection  in  the  North. 
12.  .  .  .    5.  .    .10.  .    Winter-kills  badly. 
8...    7...    4...  Not  free  bloomer. 

23.  ...  12  .  ...  18.  .  .  Reports  growing  le.ss   favorable.    Demoted 

from  Table  II. 

8...    5...    5...  Poor  growth  the  general  complaint. 

21 18.  .  .  .15    .    Poor  growth. 

15 10.  .  .  .19.  .    A  rank  failure. 

27.  ...  12 .  ...  19 ...  It  balls  and  has  exhibition  blooms  of  indif- 
ferent color. 
17.  .  .  .17.  .  .  .    8.  .    Good  and  bad  reports. 
31  .  .  .  .41  .  .  .  .  37.  .  .Not  important. 

5...   4...    8...  Decadent  hopes. 
16.  .  .  .15.  ..  .19.  ..Only  just  fair. 

6...   4...    4...  Loose  petalage. 
21 ...  .   4 .  .  .  .  19 .  .  .  No  enthusiasm. 
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VARIETY  No.  Years  Total  No.     F<»r         Fair         Against  Remarks 

Reported      Reports 

Mme.  J.  B.  Croibier 5.  .  .  .    37.  .  .  .    18.  .  .  .12.  ...    7.  .  .Demoted  from  Table  II. 

Mme.  Jean  Gaujard 4.  .  .  .   46.  .  .  .    20.  ...  13.  ...  13 .  .  .  Neither  important  nor  distinctive. 

Mme.  Louis  Lens 3 .  .  .  .    24 ...  .    11...   7 .  .  .  .   6 .  .  .  Known  in  U.  S.  as  White  BriarcIifF. 

Mrs.  Francis  King 3 .  .  .  .    30.  .  .  .    12 ...  .    6.  .  .  .  12  .  .  .  Rapidly  losing  favor. 

♦Neville  Chamberlain 2...    15...      6...    8...    1...  Reports  are  guarded  on  this  new  rose. 

New  Dawn 3.  .  .  .   28.  .  .  .    10.  .  .  .    6.  ...  12.  .  .Climber.    First  rose  to  be  patented  (1930). 

♦Orange  Nassau 2.  .  .  .    21  ...  .    10 ..  .  .    6.  .  .  .    5.  .    Beautiful  flowers  on  a  miserable  plant. 

♦Peachblow 4...    12...      4...    5...    3..  .Attractive  flowers  on  a  poor  plant. 

Phyllis  Gold 7  .  .  .     45 ...  .    22    ...  1 5 ...  .   8    .  .  Has  better  prospects.    Fragrant. 

♦Pink  Profusion 3...    16...      6...    2...   8...  Not  a  success. 

Polar  Bear 5 .  .  .  .    29 ...  .    14 ...  .    8 .  .  .  .   7 .  .  .  There  are  better  whites. 

Poulsen's  Yellow 3 .  .  .  .    32 ...  .    13...   9 .  .  .  .  10 .  .  .  Fades  quickly  and  black-spots. 

♦Prince  Bernhard 2...    13...      5...    7...    1..A  new  red,  not  outstanding. 

Prinses  van  Oranje 5.  .  .  .    28.  .  .  .      8.  .  .  .    6.  ...  14.  .  .  MIt.  not  so  good. 

Rapture 3  .  .  .  .   20 ...  .     9 .  .  .  .    1  .  .  .  .  10 .  .  .  Diversity  of  opinion. 

♦Red  Boy 2...    16...      7...    5...   4...  Later  reports  not  as  good. 

Rome  Glory 5 ....  143 ...  .    63 ....  43 ....  37 ..  .  Reports  are  conflicting.     Flowers   fragrant 

and  enduring. 

Ronsard 6 .  .  .  .   85 ...  .    34 ....  1 7 ....  34 ..  .  Not  good. 

Roslyn 2 ..  .  .   28 .  .    .     9 .  .  .  .    6 .  .  .  .  1 3 .  .  .  Not  outstanding. 

Sam  McGredy 5 .  .  .  .    33 ...  .    14 ....  1 1  ...  .   8 .  .  .  Exhibition  rose.   Not  a  free  bloomer. 

San  Di^o. 6.  .  .  .    34.  .  .  .     9.    .  .  10.  .  .    15    .    Not  impjortant.  Just  makes  Table  III. 

Senora  Gari 4 .  .  .  .   42 ...  .    1 2 ....  20 ....  10 ...  A  beautiful  rose  on  a  poor  plant. 

Sequoia 3...    31...    15...    8...    8...  Not  very  promising;  is  losing  place. 

Sonia 3...    18...      5...    3. ...10...  Not  too  promising;  depreciating  rapidly. 

♦Sunmist  2 .    .  .      8      .        2      .  .    3 3      .  Prospect  not  good. 

Sunny  Days . 3 .    .      21.        6 ....  10 ...  .    5 .  .    Not  desirable. 

Sweet  Memorie 3...    15...      5...    3....   7...  Not  important. 

Symphony 5.  ..  .    31...      14.  .  .  .    8.  .  .  .   9 ...  Not  important. 

The  Chief 3.  .  .  .    39.  ..  .    17.  .  .  .  1 1  .  .  .  .  11  .  .  .  Beautiful  buds  but  unattractive  open  flowers. 

Token 5 ..  .  .   63.  .  .  .    16.  .  .  .    8.  .  .  .39.  .  .A    general    disappointment.     Just    misses 

Table  II. 

Virgmia  3  11 3 5 3... Winter-kills  in  the  North.    Not  important. 

Yosemite 6.  .  .  .   23.  .  .  .      6.  .  .  .    7.  .  .  .10.  .    Disappointing. 

TABLE  IV 
VARIETIES  RECEIVING  LESS  THAN  25  PER  CENT  FAVORABLE  CRITICISM 

VARIETY  No.  Years  Total  No.     For         Fair         Against  Remarks 

Reported     Reports 
Alice  Harding  7         120 35.  ...  36 49.  .  .  Has    progressive    decadence.     Down    from 

T*    Kl      III 

Allen's  Fragrant  Pillar 4...    13 3...    4...   6...  Not  important. 

"'*^^ 5.  .  .  .100.  ...  18.  .  .  .23.  .  .  .59.  .  .Generalcomplaint  is  that  it  is  not  remontant 

as  advertised;  otherwise  a  brilliant  June 

w^        .      » -  ^      .  .  performer. 

Dorothy  McGredy 4 30 6 8 16.  .    Not  desirable. 

Jean  Cote.       .  5. .. .   46. .. .  12 .. . . 12. . . .22. .    In  decadence. 

Lilette  Mallerm 4.  .  .  .    18.  .  .  2 .  .  .  .    4.  .  ..  12 .  .  .  Poor  Lilettel   She  needs  friends. 

McGredy  s  Orange  4  19.  .  .  .  5.  .  .  .    9.  .  .  .    5.  .    Not  interesting. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Eisele 5 79 7 11 61    .    About  gone. 

Nigrettc     .  5 ..  .  .   71  ...  .  17 ..  .  .  10 ..    .44   .  .  Lost  favor.   Was  in  Table  III. 

♦Patrick  Anderson  4.    .17...  3. ...3. .11..  This  one  not  doing  well.  Objectionable  color. 

♦Reveille 2...        8 ..  .  .  2  ....    2...   4    ..  Not  worth  while. 

c  ?^(J   u      •  I  iZ  ^  3.  .  .  .10.  .  .This  one  should  never  have  been  introduced. 

S.  &  M    Perrier  3.  .  .  .    30...  6.  ...  12.  ...  12.  .  .  Poor  growth  and  poor  prospects. 

Shenandoah  4.  .  .  .    30...  6 ..  .  .  13.  .  .  .  1 1  .  ..  LC  that  winter-kills. 

Souvenir  3...   22...  4 ..  .  .    5.  ...  13.  ..  Poor  reports. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  5.  .  .  .   25.  .  .  .  4.  ...    7.  ...  14   .    A  poor  bloomer.  General  disappointment. 


THE  PLEDGE 

/  pledge  allegiance  to  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
the  Republic  for  which  it  stands;  one  nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and 
justice  for  all. 
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f^      Bdiiedhy 
V^;^  J.  Horace  Mc^rland 
and  R.  Marion  Hatton 


"^'-•J^yLVAIVlA  STATE  COLLfGf       - 

What  a  Farm  Editor  Thinks: 

"//  seems  to  me  that  in  a  time  like  the  present,  with  the 
world  in  murderous  mood  because  of  the  insanity  of  war, 
those  of  us  who  could  should  frequently  cleanse  our  minds 
of  distress  and  sorrow  and  perhaps  even  of  hatred  by  plant- 
ing and  tending  and  lavishing  affection  on  flowers,  par- 
ticularly roses." 

So  writes  Roy  Yarnell,  Editor  of  Capper's  Farmer,  of 
which  a  million  copies  go  each  month  from  Topeka, 
Kansas. 

Keep  on  with  your  roses!  Buy  War  Bonds!  Keep 
America  rose-minded. 


^^f^H^fiA^^ 


iiblishedlr^  The  American  Rose  Society;  Hamslnu^Rb 

X5<?  a  copy  •  $U50  a  year 
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Vol.  IV,  No.  U         September-October,  1942 

Proof  of  the  Pudding 

It  is  time  to  start  the  "Pudding" 
again  and  you  are  requested  to  get  your 
notes  together  and  send  them  to  me  as 
early  as  possible.  Dr.  McFarland  has 
promised  to  get  the  Annual  out  earlier 
this  time  and  to  doso  the  "Pudding"must 
be  ready  earlier. 

Last  year  you  were  asked  to  have 
your  reports  in  by  December  1,  but  only 
about  two-thirds  of  the  reports  reached 
me  by  that  time,  so  waiting  for  some  of 
the  important  reports  delayed  the 
"Pudding". 

Getting  the  "Pudding"  together,  typed 
and  corrected  requires  several  weeks* 
work  before  it  goes  to  the  printer,  and 
to  avoid  having  the  1943  Annual  held 
up  for  the  "Pudding",  it  is  necessary  to 
set  a  time  and  stick  to  it. 

Reporters  are  warned  that  **Pudding" 
cards  must  be  in  this  office  by  December 
1,  1942,  to  be  used  in  the  1943  Annual. 

Report  on  roses  introduced  during 
and  since  1938,  using  a  3  x  5-inch  card 
or  piece  of  paper  of  that  size  for  each 
variety.  State  the  number  of  plants 
you  have  of  a  variety  and  how  many 
years  you  have  had  them,  and  please 
report  fragrance  or  lack  of  it. 

— R.M.H. 

Oh!  No  man  knows 
Through  what  wild  centuries 
Roves  back  the  Rose. 

— De  La  Mare 


Will  You? 

New  members  are  coming  in  almos 
every  day,  over  500  so  far  this  year 
More  people  are  interested  in  gardening, 
and  now  is  a  splendid  time  to  tell  rose 
lovers  about  the  Society.  Won't  you  tr\ 
to  find  a  new  member?         —The  Secretan 

The  Kodachrome  Exchange 

As  announced  m  the  May-June  Maga- 
zine, the  Kodachrome  Exchange  was 
started  in  the  July-August  Magazine, 
but  there  was  only  one  notice  sent  in. 

The  Exchange  is  free:  Use  it. 

The  Handbook 

As  a  conservation  measure  the  Trustees 
decided  not  to  reissue  the  Handbook  this 
year,  but  instead  to  print  important 
sections  in  the  Magazine  from  time  to 
time  until  the  Handbook  is  reissued. 

This  issue  of  the  Magazine  includes  the 
membership  list  on  September  1,  1942. 

Vitamin  C  and  Rose  Hips  Once 

More 

Dr.  Homan  is  quite  right  in  stating  in 
the  July-August  Rose  Magazine  that 
Vitamin  D  is  the  anti-ricket  vitamin. 
However,  I  hope  Dr.  Homan  will  bear 
with  a  layman  and  confirm  my  saying 
that  Vitamin  C  promotes  good  tooth  and 
bone  development,  and  thus  must  war 
against  rickets  in  addition  to  being  a 
preventive  against  scurvy  and  infection. 
At  least  that  is  the  way  the  average 
mother  thinks  of  it. 

Having  brought  up  three  children,  the 
baby  being  twenty-one,  I  have  sat  at 
the  feet  of  child  specialists  for  years,  and 
the  virtues  of  orange  juice  as  an  aid  in 
bone-building  is  seared  on  my  soul!  Let 
me  plead  a  case  of  inexactitude  in 
terminology! 
—Alberta  Hill  Smith,  New  Brighton,  N.   Y. 

•*In  these  days  of  anxiety  and  strain 
we  want  more  rather  than  less  of  beauty  in 
our  lives  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  mental 
and  spiritual  balance,  and  the  ministry 
ot  the  Rose  w^as  never  more  needed  than 
It  IS  today."  -T.  A.  Stewart, 

hditor,  Australian  Rose  Annual 
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rHIS  year  we  shall  miss  the  autumn 
meeting  that  has  annually  provided 
le  opportunity   for  an   interchange   of 
.  vperiences  in   furthering  our  objective 
!  having  better  roses.    If  a  meeting  were 
icid    this   autumn    it   is   probable   that 
isease   control    would    occupy    a    more 
iirominent    place    than    usual,    since    in 
?  umy  localities  weather  conditions  have 
i.ivored    diseases    and    have    subjected 
f  materials  and  practices  to  severe  tests, 
iudging  by  letters  received,  many  gar- 
Icners  have  failed  to  check  black-spot  to 
;  satisfactory  degree,  and  there  are  in- 
dications that  most  of  the  other  diseases 
iiave   caused    more   trouble   than   usual. 
But  with  travel  curtailed  for  the  duration, 
v\e  shall  have  to  substitute  the  written  or 
i printed  page  for  visits  and  round-table 
discussions.   It  is  hoped  that  reports  may 
1)0  received  from  different  sections  of  the 
country  "on    diseases    and    insects,    and 
successes  in  controlling  them. 

It  is  during  wet  seasons,  so  favorable 
to  black-spot,  that  the  importance  •  of 
proper  timing  comes  into  sharp  focus. 
Spray  and  dust  programs  based  on  weekly 
or  other  arbitrary  schedules  are  usually 
lound  to  be  inadequate  during  seasons 
uith  extended  rain  periods.  It  is  realized 
that  with  curtailed  forecasts  by  the 
Weather  Bureau  during  the  war  period 
it  is  not  easy  to  anticipate  the  rain  periods 
and  protect  the  plants  in  advance;  but 
it  is  probably  also  true  that  more  might 
l)e  done  along  this  line  than  is  now  being 
done  or  even  attempted.  Frequent  and 
extended  periods  during  which  the  foliage 
is  wet  call  for  frequent  and  thorough 
applications,  especially  at  times  when  the 
plants  are  making  rapid  growth;  and  no 
arbitrary  schedule  will  be  found  to  be 
adequate  and  economical  under  all  con- 
ditions. 

With  the  advent  of  early  autumn  the 
time  is  at  hand  to  take  stock  of  the 
garden  with  respect  to  disease  and  insect 
control.  If  diseases  have  not  been  held  in 
'^'heck,  the  reason  can  usually  be  deter- 
niined  and  improved  programs  planned 
[or  another  season.  Perhaps  the  plants 
iiavebeen  injured  by  the  sprays  or  dusts. 


rendered  unsightly,  the  cost  has  been  too 
great,  or  the  materials  or  equipment 
otherwise  unsatisfactory.  Now  is  the 
best  time  to  note  the  improvements  you 
would  like  to  make  in  next  year's  program. 

Certain  spray  and  dust  materials  may 
be  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain  another 
season,  and  in  any  event  economy  in 
material  and  cost  is  in  order.  Tests  on 
substitute  and  new  materials  are  under 
way  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  results  will 
be  such  as  to  constitute  a  guide  for 
gardeners  in  the  choice  of  available 
materials  that  will  be  satisfactory.  Spray- 
ers and  dusters  should  be  given  more 
attention  than  usual  to  extend  their 
lives;  new  equipment  may  be  difficult  to 
get.  Out  of  the  search  for  substitutes  for 
standard  materials  may  come  even  better 
fungicides  and  insecticides  than  those  we 
have  been  using.  Certain  new  ones  are 
showing  promise  and  can  be  reported  on 
during  the  winter. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  impor- 
tance of  continuing  spray  and  dust 
practices  up  to  the  time  the  leaves  are 
killed  by  low^  temperatures.  If  diseases 
are  prevalent  in  the  garden  this  season 
the  quantity  of  spores  available  next 
season  will  be  greater  than  otherwise, 
and  thus  add  to  the  difficulty  of  control. 
So  keep  the  plant  protected  throughout 
the  growing  season  by  spraying  or  dusting 
them  right  up  to  the  time  frost  kills  the 
leaves.  A  plant  that  holds  its  leaves 
throughout  the  season  will  better  mature 
the  wood  and  thus  better  withstand  low- 
temperatures. 

Diseased  parts  of  plants — black-spotted 
leaves,  cankered  stems,  etc. — should  be 
removed  from  the  garden  this  autumn, 
and  it  is  well  to  start  early  and  get  the 
job  done  before  the  weather  gets  too  bad. 
The  spotted  leaves  may  be  picked  from 
the  plants  or  from  the  ground  and  the 
removal  should  be  complete  for  best 
results.  Cankers  on  stems  can  best  be 
found  after  the  leaves  have  fallen  but 
sometimes  their  presence  may  be  in- 
dicated by  the  poor  growth,  or  death, 
of  parts  above  them. — 

L.  M.  Massey,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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"Cheap"  Roses  and  "Good"  Roses  in  Clay  Soil 


As  AN  amateur  it  is  almost  with  fear 
L  and  trembling  that  I  tell  of  my 
limited  experience  with  roses  over  a 
period  of  five  summers. 

Like  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Ohio,  who  re- 
ported last  year,  I  too  heard  the  radio 
announcement  of  **a  dozen  for  a  dollar" 
roses  from  a  Detroit  station  in  1937.  My 
good  wife  had  expressed  a  desire  for  roses 
in  the  garden  so  I  ordered  the  "bargain." 
They  arrived  and  were  planted,  without 
knowledge  of  methods  or  care,  in  a 
section  of  the  yard  consisting  of  sterile 
clay  from  the  basement  excavation. 
Incidentally,  this  clay  was  so  poor  that 
it  had  previously  refused  to  grow  garden 
vegetables. 

The  roses  grew,  and  when  the  season 
ended  there  were  seven  bushes  left  of  the 
original  dozen;  three  had  thrown  wild 
shoots  and  were  discarded,  ^nd  two  died. 
No  labels  came  with  the  plants,  but 
twelve  different  named  varieties  were 
advertised;  I  found  later  that  I  had  six 
Radiance  and  one  Pink  Radiance.  (Why 
can't  growers  be  truthful?)  They  were 
the  most  carelessly  selected  and  packed 
roses  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  bright  side  of  the  whole  endeavor 
was  that  I  had  been  bitten  by  that  most 
fascinating  thing  called  the  "rose  bug." 
The  seven  plants  that  survived  have 
instilled  in  me  a  love  of  the  rose  that  can 
end  I  know  not  when.  My  friends  are 
now  asking  when  the  remaining  small 
section  of  the  yard  is  to  be  converted 
into  more  rose-beds. 

All  available  catalogues  were  sent  for. 
Good  roses  were  ordered  from  several 
growers  at  prices  ranging  from  sixty 
cents  to  two  dollars  each.  I  began  to 
read  on  the  subject,  and  found  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  with  my  soil  which 
was  of  the  type  you  see  being  drilled  out 
with  pneurnatic  hammers  on  road  con- 
struction—like concrete  in  dry  weather 
and  a  sticky  gummy  mass  when  wet. 
Cow-manure,  peat-moss,  sand,  and  wood- 
ashes  from  the  fireplace  were  added,  with 
gratifying  results  in  texture  and  friability. 


I  could  cultivate  now  without  bendin 
the  hoe  handle.  The  improvement  ir 
the  roses  was  a  sight  to  behold.  What 
greater  reward  for  many  hours  of  toil 
than  the  sight  of  healthy  robust  rose- 
in  bloom? 

The  investment  in  labor  and  money 
was  considerable.  Why  not  protest  it? 
I  heard  of  the  American  Rose  Society, 
and  joined.  This  is  certainly  a  "must" 
for  every  true  rose-lover.  I  obtained  old 
Annuals  and  absorbed  all  the  information 
I  could  find  to  improve  my  roses.  Several 
sprays  and  dusts  were  tried,  but  I  have 
had  best  results  with  Massey  dust  for 
fungus  and  chewing  insects  and  rotenone 
sprays  for  aphis. 

Last  spring  I  succumbed  to  the  temp- 
tation to  buy  a  soil-test  kit.  I  found 
that  my  reconditioned  clay  was  deficient 
in  everything  roses  needed  except  ni- 
trogen. Recommendations  for  additions 
were  followed  in  the  form  of  super- 
phosphate, potash  and  Vigoro  at  intervals. 
The  roses  responded  with  increased  vigor 
and  productivity. 

Another  problem  is  our  water.  Our 
city  supply  is  very  alkaline.  A  sample 
showed  a  pH  of  8.2  which  checked  with 
the  city  chemist's  findings.  How  can  a 
pH  of  6.5  to  7.5  for  roses  be  maintained 
under  these  conditions  with  the  watering 
that  is  necessary  to  proper  growth  in 
the  summer?  Every  time  the  hose  is 
applied  the  alkalinity  of  the  soil  is  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Daunoy's  articles  in  the  American 
Rose  Annual  were  re-read,  and  sulphur 
applied  as  directed.  It  does  the  job. 
Also  no  black-spot  has  been  noted  this 
year,  while  neighboring  gardens  are 
infested  with  it.  Members  of  the  Detroit 
Rose  Society  commented  on  the  excep- 
tional quality  of  my  foliage.  If  sulphur 
IS  a  fungus-preventive  on  the  foliage, 
will  it  not  also  act  as  a  deterrent  to  spore 
development  in  the  soil,  or  from  whence 
they  emanate? 

This   fall    I   planted  twenty-nine   new 


I  ants  which  will  have  the  benefit  of  all 
jiese  soil-corrections.  Needless  to  say 
'Ue  results  are  eagerly  awaited.    This, 

icidentally,  brings  me  to  the  eternal 
:  -ntroversy  of  fall  versus  spring  planting. 

gain,  I  can  only  conclude  from  my  own 
,^  suits.  Each  year  since  I  started  with 
1  .ses  I  have  planted  both  fall  and  spring. 
1  ach  year  spring-planted  bushes  have 
Uccn  a  disappointment.  No  fatalities 
!;.ive  resulted  from  fall  planting,  while 
I  lie  mortality  rate  has  reached  20  per  cent 
j  »r  spring.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  fall-planted  bushes  from  es- 
tablished ones  the  following  season,  while 
those  planted  in  the  spring  require  half 
t  he  summer  to  get  going.  I  do  not  believe 
It  is  possible  to  winter  plants  in  storage 
and  handle  them  again  in  the  spring, 
when  the  roots  should  be  growing,  with 
as  little  shock  as  with  immediate  re- 
l>lanting  in  the  fall. 

This  adventure  with  roses  has  been 
one  of  the  most  delightful  and  satisfying 
experiences  in  my  life.  Those  "twelve 
lor  a  dollar"  roses  were  a  bargain  only 
lor  the  interest  they  created.  The  good 
roses  I  obtained  were  better  when  my 
soil-conditions  were  bad,  but  they  are 
immeasurably  superior  with  improved 
soil  and  care.  All  this  leads  to  but  one 
conclusion — that  the  rose  is  a  wonderfully 
tolerant  plant,  taking  all  sorts  of  abuse 
in  its  stride,  but  if  you  give  it  the  en- 
vironment it  deserves  you  will  be  re- 
warded with  nature's  most  lavish  gift, 
truly  the  queen  of  all  flowers,  in  abund- 
ance and  perfection. 

— Harold  G.  Warner,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

We  hear  that  the  Cleveland  Rose 
Society  had  a  really  good  show  last 
June  and  that  J.  J.  Kern  won  the  A.  R.  S. 
Silver  Medal  Certificate  for  Queen  of  the 
Show  with  a  bloom  of  Crimson  Glorv. 

The  two  A.  R.  S.  Bronze  Medal  Cer- 
tificates for  runners-up  to  Queen  of  the 
Show  went  to  J.  J.  Kern  for  a  McGredy's 
Ivory  and  to  E.  J.  Wickert  for  a  Mme. 
Joseph  Perraud. 

Jerry  Kafton  won  the  Garden  Centre 
Medal  for  the  Best  Five  Roses  with  a 
quintet  of  Mme.  Joseph  Perraud. 


An  Easy  Way  to  Make  Permanent 

Labels 

The  live  President  of  the  Seattle  Rose 
Society,  Gale  S.  Robinson,  has  just  re- 
ported a  very  successful  rose  show  in 
Seattle,  and  also  sends  details  and  a 
picture  of  an  admirable  permanent  rose 
label  which  can  readily  be  made  by 
any  member  of  the  Rose  Society  who 
will  read  the  following  paragraphs  from 
his  excellent  letter: 

**A  half-ounce  bottle  (about  2^4  inches  long 
and  about  }^  inch  wide)  with  screw  top  is 
used.  Around  this  is  wound  some  No.  18  heavy 
copper  wire  and  it  is  then  attached  to  a  heavy 
galvanized  wire  which  is  inserted  in  the  ground 
close  up  to  the  rose  bush  at  a  33-degree  angle  so 
the  ground  can  be  cultivated  without  inter- 
fering with  the  wire. 

"The  name  of  the  rose  is  written  in  India 
waterproof  ink  on  celluloid,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  celluloid,  which  is  then  placed  in  the 
bottle  and  the  top  screwed  down  tight. 

"I  started  doing  this  four  years  ago,  and  the 
labels  are  as  good  today  as  they  were  the  day 
I  first  used  tnem.  If  the  rose  is  discarded  a 
new  label  is  made  and  placed  in  the  bottle. 

"The  bottles  cost  me  3  cents  each  and  the 
wire  3  cents;  however,  this  cost  does  not  occur 
again,  as  they  are  used  over  and  over.  I  found 
at  first  that  some  water  got  into  the  bottles 
because  of  the  paper  washers  in  the  caps.  To 
avoid  this  I  bought  a  die  the  size  of  the  inside 
of  the  cap  and  cut  rubber  washers  with  which 
I  replaced  the  paper  washers,  thus  avoiding  the 
filtering  of  water  from  the  rain  into  the  bottles. 
(Perhaps  some  other  substance  will  now  take 
the  place,  of  the  rubbers.) 

"Visitors  to  my  rose-garden  like  the  idea  as 
the  names  of  the  roses  are  always  perfectly 
legible  and  never  dirty,  because  the  water  from 
the  hose  and  rains  keeps  the  bottles  clean  and 
the  black  India  ink  never  fades." 


1 1 
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The  Grays  Harbor  Rose  Society's  1942  Rose  Show 


A  Washington  Rose  Show 

The  Grays  Harbor  Rose  Society  held 
Its  third  Annual  Rose  Show  June  20,  1942 
in  the  Morck  Hotel,  Aberdeen,  Wash! 
Ihere  were  61  exhibitors,  and  the  fine 
display  drew  the  admiration  of  many 
visitors.  A  number  of  rose-lovers  came 
over  from  Tacoma.  Dr.  Frank  Maddison 
and  Qinton  Reynolds  of  that  city  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Coffman  of  Chehalis  served 
as  judges. 

The  American  Rose  Society's  Silver 
Medal  Certificate  went  to  Mrs.  John  C. 
Hogan  for  a  bloom  of  Mrs.  Edward 
Laxton;  Mrs.  Hogan  also  took  one  Bronze 
Certificate  with  a  McGredy's  Yellow 
the  second  Bronze  Certificate  going  to 
Mrs.  Fred  H.  Hulbert  for  an  Eternal 
Youth. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  guests  sat  down 

to  a  banquet  in  the  hotel  after  the  show. 

Grays  Harbor  County  is  one  of  the 


finest  rose-growing  areas  in  the  state  and 
we  are  proud  of  our  Society,  which  now 
has  75  enthusiastic  members. 
VV^r*  "^^""^  ^*   Hogan,   President,  Aberdeen, 

Books 

For  your  information — 
For  your  interest — 
For  presents  to  friends — 

The  American  Rose  Society  rests  on 
recorded  knowledge.  These  books  help 
toward  rose-growing,  toward  money-sav- 
ing. The  Secretary's  Office  will  mail  them 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Modern  Roses  II  is  the  rose-man's  dic- 
tionary. It  costs  $5  to  the  outside  world. 
You  get  It  as  a  member  for  $4. 

How  to  Grow  Roses.  A  standard  work, 
up  to  date.  Price,  $1. 

Roses  of  the  World  in  Color  is  the 
handsomest  rose  book  ever  compiled. 
Price,  $3.75.  j.  „.  McF. 
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VE  WERE    missing   from   the  last 
Rose   Magazine  and  a  number  of 
1  iters  suggest  that  several  readers  have 
i    ticed  the  omission.   These  letters  bear 
\   tness  to  the  writers'  possession  of  that 
I   culiar  quality  of  interest  in  the  old  roses 
t  Nat  attaches  to  the  idea  of  this  Fellow- 
siip.    It  is  not  pride  in  having  few  or 
i  :.my  specimens  nor  ambition  to  excel  in 
I !ic  growing  of  them.  There  is,  to  start 
\  ith,  contentment  in  the  society  of  these 
I  terans  of  rose  history.  Then  comes  the 
Narmth  of  heart  in  the  finding  of  some 
rarities  and  the  discovery  of  unsuspected 
beauties  of  bush  and  bloom.    Often  we 
find  that  pleasant  state  of  puzzlement 
■ind  expectancy  over  a  nameless  or  con- 
fusedly named  individual.   But  over  all  is 
a  simple  love  of  these  roses  that  challenge 
by  their  vigor  and  their  independence  of 
(»ur  human  contrivance. 

It  is  really  no  wonder  that  interest  in 
the  species  and  the  elder  hybrids  is 
rowing  throughout  America.  Aren't 
horses  enjoying  a  rising  market  and 
buggy  factories  thriving?  In  two  popular 
stories  that  I  have  lately  read,  old-fash- 
ioned rose-gardens  showed  up  with  au- 
thentic varieties  identified.  And  here  is 
Richardson  Wright,  in  the  August  issue 
<»!  House  and  Garden,  discovering  a  special 
\\  artime  value  in  his  growing  collection  of 
species  and  old  hybrids.  He  points  out 
that  they  take  less  care  than  the  modern 
roses;  therefore,  work-time  and  toil- 
jxjwer  may  be  released  for  necessary 
attention  to  vegetables.  Those  are  sound 
KJeas  for  the  times. 

Remember  what  we  said  on  this  page 
I  while  back  about  exchanges  of  varieties? 
'\'qII,  some  good  sharing  has  been  going 
n.  And  here  is  an  interesting  suggestion 
=  iom  an  enthusiastic  gardener  who  is 
soing  just  the  kind  of  thing  that  American 
ose-growing  needs: 

Mrs.  Leonard  W.  Williams  writes  from 
■^outh  Harpswell,  Maine,  that  she  is 
ollecting  and  cultivatihg  the  old  roses 
hat  have  long  been  grown  in  that  north- 
rn  climate  and  the  species  that  flourish 
^ong  the  Maine  coast.    In  Coral  Gables 


she  is  gathering  a  garden  of  the  bid 
southern  favorites.  This  is  splendid. 
Mrs.  Williams  wants  the  old  Tea,  Devon- 
iensis,  and  especially  Microphylla  for 
her  southern  garden.  She  offers  to  ex- 
change plants  of  white  (jingle  and  double) 
Soinosissima,  and  Altaica,  two  varieties 
of  Cinnamon,  Red  Gallica,  and  an  old 
small  pink  Centifolia.  After  September 
15,  Mrs.  Williams'  address  is  223  Ave. 
San  Sebastian,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 

Searching  out  the  old  roses  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  of  getting  better  acquainted 
with  our  America.  And  that  is  something 
that  we  all  need  to  accomplish,  isn't  it? 
We  can  learn  a  good  deal  about  the 
character  of  the  country  and  of  the  people 
who  planted  it.  Mrs.  Williams  remarks 
that  she  is  constantly  finding  more 
varieties  in  that  long-settled  Maine 
country.  From  Iowa  comes  word  of  old 
roses  that  thrive  on  the  prairie  where 
blizzards  ruin  apple  trees. 

Some  of  the  species  roses  show  as- 
tonishingly long  blooming  periods.  But 
here  is  an  advantage  of  living  among 
mountains.  When  my  old  roses  have 
ceased  their  blooming  I  can  visit  my 
friends  on  higher  levels  and  recapture 
the  season.  In  late  August  this  year  I 
find  the  wild  roses  in  bloom  along  a 
marshy  strip  in  a  plateau  pasture  some 
1200  feet  higher  than  my  garden.  In 
that  discovery  there  is  a  kind  of  special 

joy*  — Charles  A.  Dawson, 

Chairman,  Old  Rose  Committee,  Salem,  Va. 


Amateur  Hybridizing 

A  California  member  wants  to  know 
how  to  care  for  rose  seedlings  after 
gerniinating  the  seed.  Successful  in 
making  the  desired  crosses  and  in  ger- 
minating the  seed,  he  has  trouble  in 
bringing  the  seedlings  to  propagating 
size. 

An  article  on  this  subject  for  the 
Magazine  from  Pacific  Coast  hybridizers 
will  be  appreciated. 
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Members  American  Rose  Society 

In  order  to  promote  intercourse  between  members,  this  geographical  list  has  been  compiled.    Meni!    is 
are  urged  to  communicate  with  others,  and  will  always  find  a  welcome  in  the  gardens  of  fellow  memli  i. 
*Life  Member;  fHonorary  Life  Member;  ^Honorary  Annual  Member. 

■^Corrected  to  September  1,  1942 


ALABAMA 
Anniston: 

Davenport,  H.  L.,  314  E.  7th  St. 
Auburn:  Peacock,  Dr.  H.  B. 
Birmingham: 

Birmmgham  Public  Library,  Sims  Fund 

Hopkins    Orchard     &     Nursery,     H., 
R.  D.  4. 

Self,  John,  3017  N.  13th  Ave. 

Stamps,  Hubbard,  1018  N.  19th  vSt. 
*Sutton,  Mrs.  C.  J.,  1137  Cotton  Ave. 

Toombs,  E.  O.,  1480  Miiner  Crescent. 
Brewton : 

McKee,  Miss  C.  B.,  213  McCldlan  St. 
Buena  Vista: 

Finklea,  Mrs.  Oliver  B. 
MobUe: 

Stevens,  H.  N.,  107  Dauphin  St. 
Roanoke: 

McNeilly.  Mrs.  C.  J.,  714  Canno  St. 
Selma:  Kenan,  Mrs.  James,  Box  335. 
Theodore: 

Bellingrath.  Walter  D.,  R.  D. 
Troy:  Black,  Pete  C. 

ALASKA 
Fairbanlcs: 

Hunt,  T.  M.,  Box  1 10,  U.  S.  Land  Office. 
Sitlta:  Mills,    Miss    L.    M.,    Rose    Hill. 

ARIZONA 

Globe:  Antevs,  Mrs.  Ada,  "The  Corral." 
Holbrook:  Scorse,  Gilbert  H. 
Phoenix: 

Lively,  Page,  R.  D.  3,  Box  385. 
Lockwood,  Alfred  C,  84  W.  Cypres?  St. 
Norman,  W.  H.,  Jr.,  2508  N.  Central 

Ave. 
Zajac,  Mrs.    Leo  M.,    1310E.    Lafay- 
ette, Rd. 
Tucson:  Library,     Univ.     of     Arizona, 
Business  Office. 
Willis,  Mrs.  George  W..  1328  E.  Helen 

Yuma:  Allen,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  Box  1103. 

ARKANSAS 
Fayetteville:  Rosen.    H.    R..    Dept.    of 
Plant  Pathology,  Univ.  of  Arkansas. 
Stover.  Howard  J.,  95  South  Hill. 
Fort  Smith: 

Carter,    Mrs.    John    W..    3830    Free 

Ferry  Rd. 
Fort  Smith  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Frambers,  Treas.,  320  N.  Green- 
wood Ave. 
Frambers,  Mrs.  R.  C,  320  N.  Green- 
wood. 
Johnson,  Miss  D.  B.,  115  N.  4th  St. 
Moulton,  Dr.   E.  C.  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank  Bldg. 
Spurrier.  Mrs.  E.  D..  717  Belle  Ave. 
Tilles,  Mrs.  George.  1122  N.  13th  St. 
Little  Rock: 

Pierce.  J.  H.,  2112  W.  19th  St. 
Vestal  &  Son,  Jos.  W. 
Marianna:  Mixon,  R.  L..  Jr. 
Pine  Bluff: 

Smedley.  W.  A..  1416  W.  8th  Ave. 
Stuttgart:  Adair.  Mrs.  C.  R. 

McFall.  Ulys,  602  E.  2d  St. 
Tezarkana: 

Atkinson.  Miss  Annie  Claire,  522  Hick- 
ory St. 
Van  Buren: 

Savery,  Mrs.  Harold  W.,  1615  Cherry 

CALIFORNIA 
Albany: 

Scott,  Ralph  M.,  1553  Sonoma  Ave. 
Alhambra: 

Reithner,  Henry  M..  23   N.  Garfield. 
Altadena: 

Bowen,   Miss  Olive.    1969   N.   Pepper 

Drive. 
California   Garden    Clubs,    Inc.,    care 

Mrs.  Charles  P.   McCullough,   1275 

New  York  Ave.,  Librarian. 


Altadena:  Leishman.  Lathrop    K.,  2100 
Midlothian  Drive. 
Tuttle,  Marie  M.,  623  Royce  St. 
Antioch: 

Harter,  Mrs.  George  W.,  200  4th  St. 
Parachini,  V.  M.,  514  12th  St. 
Arcadia: 

Gage.  Dr.  John  G..  850  Arcadia  Ave. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Samuel  C,  245  Le  Roy  Ave. 
Bell:  Nettle,  T.  B.,  4615  Cecilia  St. 
Berkeley: 

Bird,  Mrs.  Richard  W.,  Box  150. 
Butzke,  Otto  M..  1610  9th  St. 
Egleston,  Miss  Lillian,  2405  Derby  St. 
Fletcher.     Mrs.     Howard,     24     Roble 

Court. 
Harding.    Mrs.    Frank    W.,    511    The 

Alameda. 
Haskell,  A.  F.,  860  Hilldale. 
Jumper.  Royal  T.,  411   Michigan  St. 
Kilbourn.   Miss   Katharine,  641  Alva- 

rado  Rd. 
Laing,  Gordon  B..  2417  Cedar  St. 
Save-the-Redwoods   League,    250  Ad- 
ministration   Bldg.,    Univ.    of    Cali- 
fornia. 
Symmes.  Miss  Mabel,  Arlington  Ave. 
&  Rincon  Rd. 
Beverly  Hills: 

Guiberson,    Mrs.    .S.    A..    Jr..    918    N. 

Roxbury  Drive. 
McNab,    Mrs.    Thomas    R.,    Whittier 
Drive 
♦Murdock.  Mrs.  Grace  E.,  720  N.  Foot- 
hill Rd. 
Burbank: 

Sibley.  John  A..  415  S.  Parish  PI. 
Burlingame:  Chesebrough,  Miss  Helen  P. 
Ceres:  Crombie,  J.  R.,  Box  157. 
Chmese  Camp:  Haines,  W.  A. 
Chula  Vista:  Dockstadter,  Mrs.  Bert. 
Claremont: 

Stover.  Mrs.  W.  W.,  765  Indian  Hills 
Blvd. 
Clovis:  Greaves,    Robert   S.,    Route  A.. 

Box  10. 
Coronado:  Bliss.  E.  R..  Jr.,  999  Adella 
Ave.,  Box  446. 
Burford,  Miss  Elizabeth,  525  "B"  Ave. 
Cupertino:  Older,  Mrs.  Fremont. 
Del  Monte:  Bogen.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Penin- 
sula Country  Club. 
Cunningham,  Elmer  T.,  Elmarge. 
Dixon:  Menzies,  Bertha  A.,  Box  475. 
Eagle  Rock:  Cordelle.  Mrs.  Howard  A., 

5161  High  Crest  Ave. 
El  Cajon: 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Wm.  A..  R.  D.  2,  Box 

Encinitas: 

Gabriel,  Dr.  Oscar  L.,  Box  268. 
Overton.  Mrs.  R.  E..  R.  D.  1,  Box  101. 
Filhnore:  Burson.  Ralph  E..  R.  D.  2. 

Bryant,  O.  T. 
Fresno: 

Cattell.  W.  S..  2948  Belmont  St. 
Goodhue  Gardens,  R.  D.  2.,  Box  733. 
Glendale:  Armstrong,  T.  J..  337  River- 
dale  Drive. 
Uglow,   Mrs.   Caroline  A.,   1329  Ray- 
mond Ave. 
Hawthorne: 

Fitzgerald,  Charles  L..  536  Acacia  Ave. 
Hemet:  Howard  Rose  Co. 
Hollywood: 

Froggatt.    Mrs.    Joseph,    2411    Glen- 

dover  Ave. 
Morgan,  M.  O.,  1852  Canyon  Drive. 
Murphey,  Miss  Katharine  E.,  1433  N. 
Orange  Grove  Ave. 
La   Canada:  Pacific    Rose   Society,   care 
Fred  W.  Walters,  Pres.,  1044  Olive 
Lane. 
Walters,   Fred  W.,    1044  Olive  Lane. 
Lajolla:  Shellhorn,  Major  &  Mrs.  B.  L.. 

1271  Virginia  Way. 
Lafayette:  Mauer.  Mrs.  M.  G.,  Box  160. 
Lemon  Grove: 

Weest,  Mrs.  Randolph,  Box  215. 


Long    Beach:  Bixby.     Mrs.     Fred      !. 
Rancho  Los  Alamitos. 
Blaine.  J.  Warren,  3727  Bray  ton  .     . 
Haylett,  Mrs.  R.  E..  133  Roswell  /  .. 
Hill,  Dr.  Lowell  R.,  2235  Chestnut  A 
Meiggs,  Dr.  Arthur  C,  704  Professi.      1 
Bldg. 
Los  Angeles: 

Barfoot,  Jerry  A.,  2469  Porter  St. 
Carlock.  Gilbert  R..  640  S.  Figueroa 
Dougherty,  John  H..  D.  D.  S..  Ro    , 

1114,  727  W.  7th  St. 
Douglas,    T.    G.,    820   Security    Ti;  v 

Bldg.,  530  W.  6th  St. 
Egan,  Joseph  J.,  3950  Yoscinite  W.. 
PIrickson.  A.  .S.,  1974  De  Mille  Dn\, 
Frankl.  Miss  Eva,  175  S.  Harvard  Bh  i 
Germain   Seed   &   Plant   Co.,    Box    ii 

Arcade  Sta.  P.  O. 
Houghton.  Douglass.  3340  Sunnyn<  .-k 

Drive. 
Howard,  Paul  J..  Box  2.77.  Palms  Si... 
Kester,  Harry  W..   728 i^i  E.   10th  St. 
Logan,  H.  Britton.  Jr..  242  N.  Laymii 

Drive. 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.   R.  D.,  650  Muu- 

field  Rd. 
Naumoff,  I.,  2054  N.  New  Hampsliin- 

Ave. 
Packard,     Mrs.    Judith     H.,     822     ■-. 
Spaulding  Ave. 
*Page,  Mrs.  James  R.,  354  S.  Wind -r 

Blvd. 
Putnam.  Mrs.  George  Palmer,  2056  \ 

Catalina. 
Van  Gieson,  D.,  10367  Sunset  Blvd. 
Waterbury,  John  H.,  4932  5th  Ave. 
Webster,  William  M.,  2324  Kenilworh 

Ave. 
Weeks.  R.  J.,  305  Homewood  Rd. 
Young,  Ray  Allen,  D.  D.  S.,907  Stoiv 
Bldg. 
Madera: 

Ladouceur,  Ernest  F.,  126  N.  B  St. 
Marys  ville : 

Stafford.  Mrs.  R.  M.,  Box  343. 
Mendocino:  MacCallum.  Mrs.  A. 
Millbrae: 

Van  Coevering.  C,  212  Barclay  Av. 
Moccasin:  Thomson.  George  A. 
Montebello: 

Duehrsen.  Carl,  378  Wilcox  Ave. 
♦Howard.  Fred  H. 
Krebs.  Alfred,  123  N.  Wilcox  Ave. 
Napa: 

Brandt.    Mrs.    Charles    E.,    Box    IJ  0, 

Patrick  Rd. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Stanley,  Box  26. 
King,  Mrs.  P.  S.,  1721  Pine  St. 
Napa  Valley  Rose  Club,  care  Mrs.  I-.    il 
Locarnini,  459  Randolph  St. 
Niles:  California  Nursery  Co. 
North  Hollywood: 

Bohlin,  A.  D.,3405  Laurel  Canyon  B)    1. 
Lynn,  Albert  C,  10835  Bloomfield     '. 
Oakdale : 

Boddy,  Mrs.  Wright  S.,  Box  204. 
Oakland: 

Aitken,  John  W.,  3287  Guido  St. 
Baxter,  Mrs.  Lester  S.,  3327  E.  23d    t 
Bowman,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  93  Echo  A     . 
Covell,  Dr.  Charles  V.,  632  Broad\    y 

Bldg. 

Cushman,  S.  W.,  6131  Hillegass  A     . 

East  Bay  Counties  Rose  Society,  i    e 

Mrs.    L.    S.    Simmons,    Sec.-Tre    ■, 

9030  Thermal  St. 

Edwards,    John    Paul,     1347    Tre    le 

Glenn  Rd. 
Hall,  H.  Raymond,  Bank  of  Ameri     n 

Bldg. 
Malandrone,   M.,   Gardener,   Dept.    )f 

Bldgs.,  New  Court  House. 
Mariotte,  Dr.  Paul  A.,  1706  Broadw     . 
McKinney,  F.  C,  5570  Taft  Ave. 
Navlet,  Arthur  E.,  1971  Telegraph  A     . 
Parmelee,    James    G.,    2300    Bywo  d 
Drive. 


Or 


I 
Pa 


Robert    T.,    R.    D.    1, 


Oa    ind : 

lite,  A.  F.,  5560  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
imons,  L.  S.,  9030  Thermal  St. 
ith.  Charles  H.,  2326  83d  Ave. 
:ders.  Mott,  Jr.,  125  Requa  Rd. 
iset  Nursey  Co.,  110  4l8t  St. 
vver,  Dr.  F.  B.,  3819  Piedmont  Ave. 
t<k.  George  H.,  975  Hillcroft  Circle. 
,  ikleman,  Harry,  805  Calmar  Ave. 
irio:  Armstrong  Nurseries, 
ia: 

i)bard,  Charles  P.,  7  Via  Farralon. 
:nro,  Sidney  L.,  27  Acacia  Drive. 
Ic  Grove: 

-■ers,  D.  M.,  107  3d  St. 
iena: 
I     Mdge    Rare    Plant    Gardens,    Ltd., 

89  N.  Foothill  Bldv. 
I     Iman,  Mrs.  C.  Pardee,  1050  Rosa- 
lind Rd. 
i    irrell.  Lester  F.,668  Bellefontaine  St. 
!!  lumelsbach,    Joseph,    710    S.     Oak 

ICnoll  Ave. 
*.;  hn.stone,  Mrs.  Kate  A.,  703  S.  Pasa- 

lena  Ave. 
I.  .kpatrick.    Mrs.    L.    Harding.    2995 

I  ombardy  Rd. 
'  i.irsh.  Edward  E.,  150  N.  Lake  Ave. 
•(Laughlin,  Mrs.  A.  C,  472  Prospect 
Sq. 

iiiore,    Mrs. 
liox  28-A. 

Mordy.  Virginia  M..  820  Laguna  Rd. 
I'isadena  Public  Library. 
K.imadka,     Miss     Mary    T.,     167     N. 
<  )range  Grove. 
Pe;  iluma:  Scrutton,  Mrs.  Maud  E. 
Piedmont: 

sim|)son.  H.  L.,   130  El  Cerrito  Ave. 
Placerville: 

M.ixfield,    Mrs.    Robert   J.,    R.    D.    2, 
Mox  162. 
Pleasanton:  Harding,     Harry    J.,    First 
National  Bank  of  Pleasanton. 
I'trkins,  Clarence  G.,  Box  8. 
Porterville: 

Danner.  Edgar  N-,  Opt.  D.,  Box  346. 
Il.iiulin.  A.  S.,  133  Kessing  Ave. 
Puente: 

v:in  Barneveld,  John  H.,  R.  D.  2. 
Red  lands: 
Smiley,  A,  K.,  Public  Library. 
i'astorius,  C.  Sharpless,  901  Center  St. 
lillotson.  Will,  1121  W.  Highland  Ave. 

•  White,  Clarence  G..  Whitehill. 
Redwood  City: 

Hansen,  Mrs.  L.  C,  R.  D.  1,  Bex  1155. 
rhieme,  Paul,  1904  Brewster  Ave. 
Riverside: 

'  hase,  Frank  F.,  4323  Lemon  St. 
Sacramento: 

Bonder,  C.  Ray,  1560  49th  St. 
Hly.  Clifford  A.,  42028  Mariposa  Ave. 
Dale,  Mrs.  S.  Maud,  4049  Miller  Way. 
irving,  Tom,  Jr.,  901  Sutterway. 
l-oftus.  William,  Jr.,  1445  7th  Ave. 
McCleery,  Miss  Ella  G.,  510  21st  St. 
Milbreth,  Dr.  D.  G.,  1410  41st  St. 
Morse,  Wilmer  W.,  R.  D.  9,  Box  2301. 
VIoynahan,  George  F.,  2781  Marty  Way. 
Newman,    Mrs.    Raymond    W.,    1170 

Marian  Way. 
I'lilford,  Mrs.  D.  Schuyler,  1041  44th 

St. 
'Sacramento    Rose   Society, 

Marie  G.   Bosworth,  Sec. 

Ave. 

^mith,  Mrs.  V.  V.,  1341  47th  St. 
^Villiams,  Mrs.  Fred  P.,  1065  47th  St. 
S  in  Diego: 

Adams,   E.   O.,    Box   145,   Station   A. 
Hieatt,  Forrest  L.,  Box  865. 
Kahle.  Richard  F.,  2849  C  St. 
Keenan,  Mrs.  S.  Baylor,  4575  58th  St. 
:>an  Diego  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  May 

Weidel,  4958  Kensington  Drive. 
Williams,  Miss  Helen,  4028  Texas  St. 

•  n  Fernando: 

Ramirez,  Manuel  Ayala,  1336  Hewitt 

ot. 

^    Western  Rose  Co. 
^ '  a  Francisco: 

\pter,   Francis   R.,  1725 

lierry,    Mrs.     Mary    L., 
Terrace. 

'iurke,  W.  F.,  401  Darien  Way. 

iutler,  M.  J.,  1431  26th  Ave. 

')eLara,  James  H.,  126  22d  Ave. 

Oel  Curo,  C.  C,  1436  Cole  St. 


care   Miss 
2157  4th 


Sanchez   St. 
193    Lower 
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San  Francisco: 

Deubler,  G.  C,  718  17th  Ave. 

Di Benedetto,  Thomas,  650  Cayuga  Ave. 

Falconer,  Andrew,  485  California  St., 

Room  910. 
Greble,  Mrs.  Colgate,  850  Powell  St. 
Hein,  Mrs.  L.  P.,  1236  Oak  St. 
Hughes,  John  W.,  119  Concord  St. 
Koszucki,  Mrs.  Hermine,  107  Concord 

St. 
Kurrell,  George   E.,   162   Nueva  Ave. 
Landfield.  Mrs.  Louba.  1815  Broadway. 
Laux,  William,  1767  27th  Ave. 
Lokay,  Ray,  1743  35th  Ave. 
McDonough,  George  F.,  1758  27th  Ave. 
Metcaif,  Mrs.  John  B..  1098  Lombard 

St. 
MuUer,  Zoe  Anna,  1215  29th  Ave. 
Ostrander,  Elmo  R.,  686  15th  Ave. 
Rogers,  Miss  Evelyn  D.,  257  Noe  St. 
San     Francisco     Rose     Society,     care 
George  F.   McDonough,  Sec,    1758 
27th  Ave. 
*Smith,   James   B.,   230   California   St. 
Stettler,  Alfred,  125  Howth  St. 
Tait,  Joseph  E.,  3870  Army  St. 
Zane.  Franklin  A.,  640  Russ  Bldg. 
San  Gabriel: 

Somers,  Kari  W.  809  N.  Vista. 
San  Jose: 

Derby,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Route  C. 
DeVoss,  Dr.  James  C,  5336  Greenside 

Drive. 
Fleming,  Miss  Louise,   1516  Washing- 
ton Ave. 
Osterman.  Fred  E..  R.  D,  3.  Box  19. 
Ruehl-Wheeler    Nursery    Co.,    163    S. 

Market  St. 
Santa  Clara  County  Rose  Society,  care 
Delia  A.  Montgomery,  Treas.,  1228 
Lincoln  Ave. 
Stalker,  O.  A.,  529  Hoover  St. 
Stocking.  C.  H.,  R.  D.  2,  Box  72. 
Wisner,    Dr.   G.    N.,  American   Trust 
Bldg. 
San  Luis  Obispo: 

Brazil,  Dr.  W.  H.,  1041  Chorro  St. 
San  Marino: 
*Bryant,  Mrs.  Ernest  A.,  1280  Shenan- 
doah Rd. 
Wiese,  W.  H. 
San  Mateo:  Horn,   Mrs. 
meda  de  las  Pulgas. 
Tobin,  Mrs.  Cyril.  360  Poett  Rd. 
Santa     Ana:  Riggs.     Mrs.     Charles     A. 

.    901  Spurgeon  St. 
Santa    Barbara:  de    Forest.    Lockwood, 
Jr.,  1011  Laguna  St. 
Hammond,     Mrs.    Gardiner    G.,    340 

Channel  Drive. 
Garvin,   Mrs.  G.  H.,  195  Ashley  Rd. 
Isham,  Mrs.  Ralph,  Box  591. 
Martindale,  Miss   Emma,  2380  Alston 
Rd. 
Santa  Cruz: 

Temple,    Miss   Grace   D.,    100   Ocean 
View  Ave. 
Santa  Maria:  McCoy.   Frank   J.,   Santa 

Maria  Inn. 
Santa  Monica: 
♦Budlong,  Albert  H.,  423  22d  St. 
Wallace,  Richard  G.,  1428  6th  St. 
Sonera: 

Tibbits,  Mrs.  L.  C,  Saratoga  Acres. 
South  Pasadena: 

Hoyt,    Mrs.    Minerva    Hamilton,    917 

Buena  Vista  St. 
Shellhorn,     Ruth     P.,     L.     A. 
Oneonta  Knoll. 
Stockton: 

Library,  Hunter  &  Market  Sts. 
Raffel,  Frank  C,  Port  Stockton 
sery,  2910  E.  Main  St. 
Tres  Pinos:  Somavia,  Mrs.  Ramon,  Jr. 

Rancho  quien  Sabe. 
Tulare:  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Box  12. 
Tulelake: 

GoUsch,  H.  E.,  R.  D.  1,  Box  230. 
Tustin: 

*Wray,  Mrs.  Walter,  Box  96. 
Vallejo:  Vallejo  Rose  Society,  care 
C.  Ward,  Sec,  909  Virginia  St. 
Valley  Springs: 

Berry,  Mrs.  C.  A.,  Box  284. 
Van   Nuya:  Fahey,    Mrs.    E.   W., 
Woodman  Ave. 
Fahey,  Mrs.  W.  L.,  8056  Langdon  Ave. 
Visalia: 

Moore,  Ralph  S.,  R.  D.  2. 


2370  Melville  Drive. 

C.    2916  Ala- 


1417 


Nur- 


Mrs. 
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Watsonville: 

Lester,  Francis  E.,  R.  D.  5,  Box  326. 
West    Hollywood:  Wilson,    Arthur    G., 

1235  N.  La  Cienega  Blvd. 
West  Los  Angeles: 

Cassard.  Dudley  V..  12239  Falkirk  Lane. 
Library,     Univ.     of     California,     405 
Hilgard  Ave. 
Wilmar: 

Richardson,  R.  R.,  232  W.  Saxon. 
Woodland:  Vaunlanda     Gardens     Nur- 
sery, R.  D.  1,  Box  158. 

CANADA 

Amherstburg,  Ont.:  MacFetridge,  C.  K. 
Ayres  Cliff,  Que.:  Norton,  Harry  A. 
Chilliwack,  B.  C:  Fulton,  G.  H.,  Box  577. 
Dundas,  Ont.: 

•Bertram,  Henry,  Glenholme. 
Guelph,      Ont.:  Library,      Horticultural 

Dept.,  Ontario  Agric.  College. 
Hamilton,  Ont.: 

Venator,  W.  J..  38  Belmont  Ave. 
Montreal,    Que.:  Planche,    Donald.    143 

Dufferin  Rd.,  Hampstead. 
Huntingdon,  B.  C:  Winson,  J.  W. 
Islington,  Ont.:  Patton,  D.  C,  Box  56. 
Jordan,  Ont.:  Martindale,  J.  R.,  R.  D.  1. 
London,  Ont.:  London  Public  Library. 
Montreal,    Que.:  Archambault,    L.    R., 

4526  Ave.  de  Lorimier. 
Botanical  Garden,  4101  E.  Sherbrooke 

St. 

Gallagher,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  4040  Marlowe  Ave. 
Moose  Range,  Sask.:  Wright,  Percy  H. 
Morden,  Man.: 

Supt.  Experimental  Farms. 
Nanticoke,  Ont.:  Wedfick,  Chester  D. 
New  Westminster,  B.  C: 

Ford,  G.  S.,  823  Dublin  St. 
Ottawa,  Ont.:  Davis,  M.   B.,  Dominion 
Horticulturist,  Central  Experimental 
Farm. 
Godwin,  Charles.  15  2d  Ave. 
Main  Library,  Dept.  of  Agric,  Pariia- 
ment  Bldg. 
Port  Burwell,  Ont.: 

McConnell  Nursery  Co. 
Sardis,  B.  C:  Eddie,  H.  M. 
Sidney,  B.  C:  Nunn,  George,  R.M.D. 
Simcoe,  Ont.: 

Anguish.  John.  44  Lynnwood  Ave. 
St.  Andrews,  B.  C:   Murchie,  Guy. 
St.  Bruno,  Que.:  Holmes,  Robert  P. 
St.  Catharines,  Ont.: 

Welsh.  Joseph  T..  45  Lake  St. 
St.  John,  N.  B.: 

Lingley.  L.  V..  104  Leinster  St. 
Tavistock,  Ont.:  Mansz,  H.  J,,  Box  132. 
Toronto,  Ont.: 

Blackwell.  C.  R..  331  Queensdale  Ave. 
Johnson,  D.,  82  Stibbard  Ave. 
Norton,  Arthur  A.,  67  Shields  Ave. 
JPhilp.   J.    M.,   Sec,    Rose   Society   of 

Ontario,  359  Indian  Grove. 
Webster,  A.  J.,  365  Lauder  Ave. 
Trail,  B.  C:  Basted,  M.  R.,  901  Helena  St. 
Vancouver,  B.  C: 

Selwood,  Archie,  3791  Arbutus  St. 
Vancouver  Public  Library. 
Walkerville,  Ont.: 

Kerr,  H.  O.,  517  Devonshire  Rd. 
Waterloo,  Ont.:  Bish,  James  W. 

Raymond,  G.  S.,  Quality  Glove  Co. 
Windsor,  Ont.: 

Mitchell,  E.,  1557  Bruce  Ave. 
Willistead  Library. 
Winnipeg,    Man.:  Murray,    J.    R.,    810 

Grain  Exchange  Bldg. 
Winona,  Ont.:  Smith  &  Sons,  E.  D. 
York  Mills,  Ont.: 

Robinson,  Mrs.  George  L.,  R. 


Ltd. 


D.  1. 


COLORADO 


Bayfield:  Campbell,  Mrs.  Roland,  Box 81. 
Boulder:  Alexander,  Dr.  Harry  A.,  First 
National  Bank  Bldg. 

Green,  Mrs.  Edward,  1605  Cascade  Ave. 
Canon  City: 

Walts,  J.  P.,  622  River  St. 
Colorado    Springs:  Barthel,    Walter    B., 
131  N.  Tejon  St. 

Taylor,  George  M.,  61 1  N.  Tejon  St. 
Denver:  Bouslog,  Dr.  John  S.,  6210  E. 
17th  Ave.,  Parkway. 

Hoefle,  W.  H.,  2224  S.  Ogden  St. 
Englewood:  Roberts,  John  T.,  Box  270. 
Fort  Collins: 

Richard,  Frank  M.,  Jr.,  Box  363. 


i 
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Grand  Junction: 

Pond.  C.  B.,  524  Grand  Ave. 
Hereford:  McFarland,  Jay  D, 
OUthe:  Jamison,  William. 
Pueblo:  Gunter,    Dr.    Newton    C,    610 
Thatcher  Bldg. 

CONNECTICUT 
Addison: 

Tenner,  Howard  J..  1197  Hebron  Ave. 

Anaonia: 

Comstock,  Georse  A..  21  7  Wakelee  Ave. 

Bloomfleld: 

Hyde,  Mrs.  Joseph  L..  Kenmore  Rd. 

Branford:  Evans,  Dr.  George  K. 

Bridgeport:  (haflfee,     H.     Ahnon.     1847 

Huntington  Turnpike. 

Bridgewater: 

Aymar,  Miss  Mary  Compton. 

Bristol:  Cumming,     Alex.     Jr.,      Bristol 

Nurseries. 

Brookfield  Center: 

Fisher,  Miss  Ethel  L.,  Sunclad  Acre. 

Cromwell:  *Pierson,  W.  K. 

Darien:  Burghart,  L.  M..  Christie  Hill  Rd. 

Charles,  Mrs.  A.  C.,  Brookside  Rd. 

East  Norwalk: 

Fay,  J.  Richard,  ^5  Emerson  St. 

»  ?*«''Yi"<*^°'"  H»"-"  "^Perry,  Ellsworth. 
Fairfield: 

Bird,  Maynard  S.,  Greenfield  Hill. 
Carlson.  Carl  Oscar,  149  Beach  Rd. 
Shelton,  Philo  S..  130  Burr  St. 
Farmington:  Bis.sell.  Mrs.  Richard  M. 
Gales  Ferry:  DeRusha.  Jos.  P.,  Box  13. 
Glastonbury: 

Earle,  B.  Bayliss.  M.D.,  404  Main  St. 
Greens  Farms:  Hayes,  Mrs.  James  H. 
Greenwich:  Chapman,    Mrs.    John    H 
Khakum  Wood. 
Dean,  Mrs.  E.  Clarence. 
Godley,    Mrs.    George    McM.,    Valley 

Drive. 
Leary,  Miss  Marie  J.,  Lake  Ave. 
'Victor,  Mrs.  Ernest  G. 
Vietor,  Mrs.  Southwick. 
GuUford:  Collins,  Charles,  51  Higli  St. 
Hartford:  Grau,  LeRoy  C,  M.D.,  103  N. 
Whitney  St. 
Huntington,  R.  W.,  145  Bloomfield  Ave. 
Juhhn.  Louis  G.,  313  N.  Quaker  Lane. 
Means,  Mrs.  O.  W.,  44  Forest  St. 
Park  Dept.,  Municipal  Bldg. 
Piester,  E.  A.,  Dept.  of  Parks,  Munici- 
pal Bldg. 

Jf.*^??'}!-  I^t'rt'ne,  Miss  Cora,  Box  421. 
Litchfield:  *F"isher,  Samuel  H. 

Van  Winkle,  Edgar  B. 
Manchester:  Burr,    Charles    S.,    C.    R 
Burr  &  Co..  Inc. 

»,&r.^"vJ'^'''^^'^'  ^'0  Comstock  Rd. 
Middle  Haddam: 

Hurd.  Mrs.  Louis,  Latches. 

^^..yj^F^^^'  M'ss  Josephine. 

Milldale:  Grillo,  N. 

New  Britain: 

„Steiner,  William  G.,  176  Glen  St. 

New  Canaan: 

Lee,  George  S.  Jr.,  Chichester  Rd. 
New  Haven: 

Dann,  Miss  Olive  L.,  123  Ogden  St. 
English,  Mrs.  Harold  K.,  55  Highland 

ot. 

Samuels,  M.  H.,  237  Colony  Rd. 
Norfolk:  Gushing,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
*Stoeckel,  Mrs.  C. 
North  Haven: 

Mertens,  Raymond  IL,  Mansfield  Rd. 
Norwich:  Judd,  Roy  D.,  116  Broad  St. 
Norwich  town: 

Jewett,  Edward  W.,  49  E.  Town  St. 
Old  Lyme:  Ely,  Mrs.  G.  Page. 
Ridgefleld:  *Hull.    Elizabeth  A.,   Ridge- 
haven,  Silver  Spring  Rd. 
Richardson,  Miss  Anne  S. 
Schoyer,  Miss  Edna,  Namanasco  Farm 
Thomas,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  Golf  Lane 
Rowayton:  Goddard,  Gilbert  T.,  Box  259. 
Seymour:  Matthies,  B.  H. 
Shelton:  Brownson,  H.  B.,  R.  D.  1, 
Heusser,  Mrs.  Audrey  Haines,  62  Howe 
Ave. 
Simsbury: 

Mjlliken.  Arthur,  Westminster  School. 
Southbury:  Boerries,  Miss  Ella. 
South  Glastonbury: 

Foster,  Mrs.  Marion  B. 
Southington: 
Welch,  Thomas  F.,  62  Academy  St. 
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South  Manchester: 

Chapman,  Mary  O.,  75  Forest  St. 
South  Norwalk: 

Hoyt.  James  L.,  7  Cottage  St. 
Southport: 

Helme,  Mrs.  James  B.,  Box  2100. 
Stamford: 

Healy,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Stamford  Hall. 
Krebs.  Charles  F.,  Box  465. 
Stonington: 

Furtardo,  Al  T.,  23  Water  St. 
Ston-s:  Library,  Univ.  of  Connecticut. 
Suffleld: 

vSmith,  Miss  Eleanor  E.,  347  Main  St. 
Watertown:  Judd.  Clark  S..  Box  343. 
West  Hartford:  Cascio,  Peter,  Box  72. 
Glazier,  J.  Raymond,  M.D..  26  Sequin 

Rd. 
Wander,  Eugene  A.,  172  vSedgwick  Rd. 
West  Haven: 

Clark,  Benjamin  F.,  51  York  St. 
Westport:  Wadsworth,      Mrs.      Dudley, 

King's  Highway. 
Willimantic: 

Arnold,  Mrs.  Louis  H.,  87  N.  St. 
Wilton: 

Mills,  Mrs.  H.  L.,  Cheese  Spring  Rd. 
Windsor:  Chamberiin,    Mrs.    Emma   H.. 
1228  Windsor  Ave. 
Pratt,  Dr.  Aaron  P..  253  Broad  St. 
Rosenberg,  Mrs.  Morris.  372  Broad  St. 

DELAWARE 
Greenville:  Baker,  Mrs.  C.  W.,  Jr. 
Lewes:  Chambers,     Mrs.     George     E., 

401  King's  Highway. 
Newark:  Smith,    Mrs.    Pauline,    43    W. 

Delaware  Ave. 
Wilmington: 

Bayard,  Mrs.  T.  F.,  9  Red  Oak  Rd. 
Board    of    Park    Commissioners,    Ed- 
ward R.  Mack,  Supt. 
Carpenter,   Mrs.  Walter  S.,  Jr.,   18  & 

Rising  Sun  Lane. 
Crane,  Jasper  E.,  du  Pont  Bldg. 
du  Pont,  Pierre  S.,  Hotel  du  Pont. 
Fraim,  Mrs.  Clarence,  2401  Blvd. 
Lea,  Mrs.  Preston,  2315  W.  17th  St. 
'Spruance,  Mrs.  W.  C,  2507  W.  17th. 
St. 
Winterthur:  du  Pont,  H.  F. 


DISTRICT   OF  COLUMBIA 
Brookland: 

*Harrison,    Miss   Carrie,    1331    Newton 
vSt.,  N.  E., 
Takoma  Park: 

Crandall,     Dr.     Ernest,    6611     Harian 

Place. 
Takoma  Horticultural   Club,  Takoma 
Branch,  Washington  Public  Library. 
Washington:  Balderston,   William,    1614 
Crittenden  St.,  N.  W. 
Barnes,  Stuart  K.,  6212  31st  St. 
Beck,  S.  H.,  321  D  St.,  S.  E. 
tBell,  Mrs.  Charles  J.,  "Twin  Oaks". 
Bishop.     Dr.     Harry     A.,     Lt.      Col., 
Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  Army,  Walter 
Reed  General  Hospital. 
Bliss,  Mrs.  Robert  Woods,  3101  R  St., 

N.  W. 
Bogan,  Dr.  Joseph  B.,  1320  Ingraham 

St.,  N.  W. 
Bond,    Mrs.    S.    Hazen,    "Dumblane," 

4120  Warren  St.,  N.  W. 
Bonsai,  Mrs.  Stephen,  3142  P  St.,  N.  W. 
<-'ark,   Mrs.    Clyde  F.,    1315    Iris  St., 

N.  W. 
Custis,  Marvin  A.,  626  E.  Capitol  St. 
Diehl,  Walter  S.,  4501  Lowell  St.,  N.  W. 
Dod,   Myrtle   Caldwell,   3215   5th  St., 
S.  E. 

Dunlop,  G.  Thomas,  Potomac  Electric 

Power  Bldg. 
England,  Col.  W.  H.,  1344  Iris  St.,  N.  W. 
Epperson,  A.  H.,  7216  7th  St.,  N.  W. 
Erwin,  Henry  P.,  723  15th  St.,  N.  W. 
I^airbanks,  Mrs.  Joseph,  3319  Newark 

ot. 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Robert  H.,   1921   24th 

ot. 

Friedrnan,  Harry,  5500  13th  St.,  N.  W. 

^^'Vm'.^'kP^-  J-  ^'  ^^00  24th  St.,  N.  E. 
Gaskill.  Nelson  B.,  726  Jackson  Place. 
TGersdorflf,  Chas.  E.  F.,  1825  N.  Capi- 
tol St. 
Graff,  George  U.,  242  Peabody  St. 
Griffin,  William  H.,  4801  Connecticut 
Ave. 


Washington: 

Gude  Sons  Co.,  A.,  1318  Eye  St  w 

Hoge,  Mrs.  Emily  W.,  3635  VeaV.  sV 

Hollerith,  Mrs.  H.,  1611  29th  St  w 

Hunter,  Mrs.  Joel,  2137  Lery  i'  ,> 

Hutchins,   Ed.  H.,  920  Rhode   '  ,nH 

Ave.,  N.  E. 

K^fe,   Mm.   Thomas  J.,    1214    ,  Hy 

Klaber,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  1679  35th  St  \y 
Lloyd,  A.  Calden,  2617  31st  Place  f' 
Poland,    Mrs.   William    B.,    1675      u't 

St.,  N.  W.  "' 

Mason,    Miss   Lillian,    3341    Alal.    ,ia 

Ave.,  S.  E. 
Public  Library,    Periodicals    Divi      i 

455  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  N.  W 
Reading,  Miller  K.,  3230  Military  '    ' 

N.  W. 
Robb  &  Robb,  640  Woodward  Bid 
Rusch,  Louis  Edward,  1408  Moni.i     ,. 

St.,  N.  W. 
Scammell,    Robert   E.,   2810   Bhul- 

burg,  Rd. 

Siebert,    Mrs.    (^harles,    3272    An.,.,  , 

Place,  N.  W. 
Stambaugh,      Miss     Josephine,     3.''.0 

17th  St.,  N.  W. 
Swecker,  J.  Preston,  1352  Iris  St.,  N  W 
Tenney,  Mrs.  Minna  L.,  3036  VVo<.  i- 

land  Drive. 
tWard,   Miss  Hilda,  care   Mrs.  W    I 

Capps,  1823  Jefferson  Place. 
Woodridge  Garden  Club,  care  Gem  ,- 

Targett,  Treas..  2948  Carlton  A\. 

N.  E. 
Woods,  Leslie,  5181  Manning  Place. 


I 


FLORIDA 
Cocoa:  Cannon,  H.  W.,  Jr. 

Woodruff,  Mrs.  H.  R.,  Box  387. 
Davenport:  Floyd.  Bayard  F. 
Daytona  Beach: 

Chenoweth,  W.  A.,  Box  5366. 
De    Land:  Johnson,    W.    A.,    Box    6(K). 

1005  E.  Wisconsin  Ave. 
Femandina: 

Carnegie,    Mrs.   Andrew,    II,    Staff...  I 

Island. 
Clarke,    Mrs.    Margaret    E.,    716   .\t 
lantic  Ave. 
Fort  Lauderdale:  Boerner,      Albert      1   . 

1404  N.  E.  5th  Court. 
Gainesville: 

Library,  Univ.  of  Florida. 
Glen  Saint  Mary:  Taber,  Mrs.  George  !   . 

Glen  Saint  Mary  Nurseries  Co. 
Jacksonville:  Bertels,      Frederick,      I    . 
1829  Brookwood  Rd. 
Cummer,  Mrs.  Arthur  G.,  829  Ri\  ^   - 
*  side  Ave. 
Peterson,     Mrs.     Steriing,     2982     .-'. 

John's  Ave. 
Sevil,  Mrs.  R.  Lee,  2575  Herschel  •  r. 
Lake     Alfred:  McKee.      Mrs.      Jose  !i, 

Buena  Vista  Drive. 
Largo: 

Sigh.  Mrs.  R.  C,  R.  D.  1. 
Miami: 

Allen.  E.  B.,  1252  N.  W.  3d  St. 
Miami  Beach:  Moos.   Mrs.  J.   B..  4!   I 

Pine  Tree  Drive. 
Orlando:  Freeman.   John    W.    H.,    1'   I 

Edgewater  Drive. 
Palm     Beach:  Johnson,     Mrs.     Herl     t 

Sheldon,  300  Barton  Ave. 
Pensacola: 

Bibb,  Cariisle  H.,  15  W.  De  Soto  St 
Pme   Island:  Coggeshall,   Mrs.    M.   ^    , 

Box  21.  Bokeelia, 
Plant  City: 

Black,  Mrs.  R.  C,  701  N.  Wheeler 
Seofner: 

Phillips,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  Turkey  Hollow 
St.  Petersburg: 

Joy,  Mrs.  M.  R..  7321  3d  Ave.,  S. 
Keislmg,  George  A.,  256  16th  Ave. 
Tampa:  Guggenheimer,   S.    F.,    1003     ■ 

Dakota  Ave.,  Apt.  No.  1. 
West     Palm     Beach:  Dillman,     Hu.    . 
Sandy    Loam    Farm    &    Nurser;  s. 
Inc.,  Box  2615. 
Metcalfe,  S.  L.,  429  13th  St. 
Winter   Haven:  Winter   Haven   Card   i 
center,  care  Public  Library,  E.  C<    - 
tral  Ave. 
Yukon: 

Lindley  Harry  F.,  Timuquanna  Man.   . 
ZephyrhiUs:  Kruson.  Miss  Christie. 


GEORGIA 

Atla        Ashcraft,   Lee,    1341    Ponce  de 
.a  Ave.,  N.  E. 

B,  C.   A.,    2416    Dellwood    Drive, 
\V. 

B'      u:er,  Mrs.  L.  F.,  1005  Springdale 

..  Druid  Hills. 
B/     aer,  C.  P.,  912  Courtenay  Drive, 

K. 
Br      irian,    Mrs.   John    E.,    769    Penn 
,     ■■.,  N.  E. 

C.  im,  Mrs.  F.  Phinizy.  478  Peach- 
I    ■•  .St..  N.  E. 

Di  I  Hills  Garden  Club,  care  Mrs. 
i  V  Bivings,  Treas.,  1860  Flagler  St. 
Dii  an.  Mrs.  John  B.,  141  Boiling  Ave. 
Ft!  i^on.  Mrs.  I.  A.,  353  Argonne  Dr. 
Fi  -r.  Dr  L.  C,  25  E.  Linden  St. 
Gu    v,  Mrs.  W.  Frank,  3558  Piedmont 

I-.  :. 
Gri    n.  Mrs.  Frances  M.,  care  Ledom 

i     iKe,  R.  D.  8,  Box  270. 
H<i    IS,  Mrs.  Arthur  I.,  1509  Ponce  de 

I     .n  Ave.,  N.  E. 
H;i       R.   E.   Lee,    1755   Rogers  Ave., 

-    \V. 
H,  iiiigs,    Donald,    180    Mitchell    St., 

s  W. 
liiiMiiiRs,  H.  G.,  H.  G.  Hastings  Co. 
H.  I  ii,  Mrs.  Arnold,  1110  Club  Lane. 
}l\i  ks.  H.  W.,  1086  McLynn  Ave.,  N.  E. 
llii'it.r,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  C,  13  Balti- 

n;<.ri'  Place,  N.  W. 
Hint.   .Mrs.  John  S.,    1655    Ponce   de 

I  roll  Ave.,  N.  E. 
Jon.  s.  Mrs.  Boiling,  1145  Paces  Ferry 

iM. 
Limh,   Mrs.   Walter    R.,   543    Peeples 

St..  s.  w. 
-M(  iiiirney,     Mrs.     Edgar     Poe,     1300 

l'«iichtree  St.,  N.  E. 
.\1.  |{iirney,    Mrs.    W.    B.,    567    West 

I'.-achtreeSt.,  N.  E. 
Mit.hell,    George    C,    461    Peachtree 

Anade  Bldg. 
Xait,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  3522  Ivey  Rd. 
\.  wl>erry,  R.  E.,  922  Candler  Bldg. 
P'-rtv.  C.  R.,  I486  Lanier  Place,  N.  E. 
Pliillips.  R.  W.,  2125  Ponce  de  Leon, 

\.  E. 
Porter,  Samuel  C,  2612  Parkside  Drive. 
Rainwater,  Miss  Hattie,  753  Williams 

St..  N.  W. 
Kosc  Garden  Club,  3800  Club  Drive. 
S((.tt,    Mrs.    Thomas     Howell,    3010 

Habersham  Rd. 
Siniih.  J.  Guy,  208  Murray  Hill  Ave., 

\'.  E. 
\\  iison.  J.  O.,  1  Lorridan  Rd. 
founts,  Mrs.  Charles  R.,  3018  Haber- 
-ham  Rd. 
Augusta: 

H  lilic.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  James  G.,  Box  910. 
Hairett,  George  B.,  2644  Henry  St. 
Hodine,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Alfred,  606  Mill- 

'dKe  Rd. 
Cohen,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Rodney  S.,  2150 

Hattie  Row. 
I  "vsrey.  Jacob  H..  515  15th  St. 
M  ixwell.   Dr.   &   Mrs.    Regnald,   2815 
flillcrest  Ave. 
Avon  dale  Estates: 

.1'  if s.  Mrs.  S.  L.,  102  Clarendon  Ave. 
Cairo:  Wight,  J.   B.,  Wight  Nursery  & 

'  )rchard  Co. 
Can;  >n:  Jones,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Cari'Tsville: 

r-  vler,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  305  Main  St. 
tolurnbus:  Johnson,  Early  H.,  Box  1245. 
I    r  ner ,  John  P. ,  Room  30,  Court  House. 
Y    '^e,  George  R.,  2623  17th  Ave. 
Cu  !  >,ert:  Lee,  M.  G. 
Oay  n:  Copeland,  James  J. 

^    iic,  Mrs.  Phil  E. 
Uec  run  Bowman,  Mrs.  V.  K.,  43  Mason 
'111!  Rd. 

gu?    oody:  Wardlaw.  Mrs.  W.  C,  R.  D.  1. 

'^Of  .'.enning: 

j^^^     ie,  Lt.  Col.  E.  R.,  Station  Hospital. 

(     iner,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  T.,  Box  478. 
<   ;  iiip,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  D..  532  Col- 
.     «e  St. 

J;   )«hegan,  Brooks,  Box  854. 
{'    l)er,  Mrs.  G.  Dillard,  Shirley  Hills. 
['  '^'-er,  James  H.,  532  College  St. 
::     ler,  R.  C,  213  Stanislaus  Circle. 
■^    .'-art.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  T.  J..  920  Vine- 
>  lie  Ave. 
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Macon: 

Willingham,    Mrs.    Frank    M.,    White 
Oaks,  Shirley  Hills. 
Marietta:  Anderson,  Miss  E.  Katherine. 

409  Whitlock  Ave. 
Milledgeville: 

Allen,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  Sr.,  Box  286. 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Jon  W. 
Moultrie: 

Holmes,  Earle,  1022  1st  Ave.,  S.  W. 
Watson,  L.  D.,  Box  548. 
Norman  Park:  Baker,  Mrs.  Warren. 
Rome:  O'Neill,    Mrs.    J.    H.,    Horseleg 
Creek  Rd. 
Snell,  Miss  Frances. 
Rossville:  Hutcheson,  J.  L.,  Sr.,  Peeriess 

Woolen  Mills. 
Royston:  Brown,  Mrs.  Stewart  D. 
Savannah: 

Cooke,  Mrs,  Dewey,  3  Edgewood  Rd. 
Coolidge,  George  F.,  314-16  W.  Con- 
gress St. 
Georgia     Rose     Society,    care    A.    J. 

Nitzschke,  Sec.-Treas.,  Box  1066. 
Nitzschke,  A.  J.,  240  Post  Office  Bldg. 
Sea  Island:   Baumgardner.  T.  M..  Land- 
scape Architect.  Sea  Island  Co. 
Springfield:  Shearouse.  J.  H. 
Swainsboro:  Knight.  Mrs.  Earl  H.,  care 
John  C.  Coleman  Hotel. 
Stephens,  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Thomaston: 

Colquitt,  Mrs.  Alvah,  717  W.  Main  St. 
Pasley,  Miss  Olive. 
Stephens,  Mrs.  Powell. 
Thomasville : 

Branden,    Miss    Harriet   C,   445    Ren- 

ington. 
Hjort,  S.  C,  Thomasville  Nurseries. 
Tifton:  Fulwood.  Mrs.  D.  P. 
Valdosta:  Plowden,  Miss  Hyta,  2006  N. 
Patterson  St. 
Rousseau,  Mrs.  C.  C,  1 720  Marion  Way. 

IDAHO 

Boise:  Kelly,  Edward  J.,  Box  769. 

Schuppel,  H.  C,  Box  1248. 
Buhl:  Rogers,  Jasper  F.,  Box  6. 
Caldwell:  Caldwell    Rose    Society,    care 
Katherine    L.     Botkin,    Sec,     1814 
Dearborn  St. 

Dunlap,  S.  Ben,  502  Dearborn  St. 
Coeur  d'Alene: 

Bentley,  B.  E.,  715  Sherman  Ave. 
Idaho  Falls:  Simmons,  Jay. 
Lewiston:  Carnegie  Library. 

Lewiston-Clarkston  Garden  Club,  care 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Brill,  1139  14th  Ave. 
Parma:  Kirkpatrick,  Mrs.  Mary. 
Pocatello: 

Merrill,  Ruel  D.,  212  S.  12th  St. 

Tippetts,  Mrs.  A.,  930  West  Center. 

ILLINOIS 
Abingdon:  Abingdon  Garden  Club,  care 
Miss  Verda  Shumaker.  403  Cariysle. 
Arlington  Heights: 

Bendien.  W^m.  J.,  25  S.  Highland  Ave. 
Muller,  Frank,  334  Three  State  Blvd. 
Ava:  Keller,  Kent  E. 
Barrington: 

Reichmann,  Mrs.  Alexander  F. 
Batavia:  *  Holmes,  Miss  Harriet  F.,  Sel- 

borne,  S.  Batavia  Rd. 
Berwyn:  Vosicky,  James,   1843  S.  Clar- 
ence Ave. 
Sobolik,  Albert  H.,  1532  S.  Lombard 
Ave. 
Blue  Island:  Nimtz,   Miss  Alma,   13315 

Rexford  St.  ■ 

Carbondale: 

Curtis,  Harry  C,  Box  106. 
Hall,  Mrs.  Dilla  C,  820  Illinois  Ave. 
Charleston:  White,  Z.  B. 
Chicago:  Abramson,    Miss   Esther,   2309 
S.  Kenneth  St. 
Anderson,  Paul  R.,  6813  Harper  Ave. 
Beam,  Charles  N.,  5  W.  140th  Court, 

Riverdale. 
Benda,  Joseph,  5215  S.  Parkside  Ave. 
Bernauer,  M.,  M.  D..  8400  S.  Justine  St. 
Conway.    Mrs.   Frances    M.,    8944   S. 

Halsted  St. 
Dose,  Ray  Webster,  9550  S.  Bell  Ave. 
Erickson,    Warren   J.,    10722    Normal 

Ave. 
Fulton,  Arthur  W.,  100  La  Salle  St. 
Garden  Club  of  Illinois,  Inc.,  The  Pal- 
mer House. 
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Chicago: 

Garden   Club  of   Morgan    Park,   care 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Murdock,  1640  S.  82d  St. 
Guzik,   Dr.    Theo  J.,   8800   Commer- 
cial Ave. 
Lee,  H.  S.,  Jr.,  9401  S.  Racine  Ave. 
Mdler,  A.  F.,  care  Swift  &  Co.  Fer- 
tilizer Works,   Union  Stock   Yards. 
Mohne,   Miss   Marie  S.,    7808   S.    In- 
diana Ave. 
Page,  G.  J.,  3658  N.  Linder  Ave. 
"Reinberg,  Peter,  1313  W.  Randolph  St. 
Saylor,  James  O.,   1134  N.  Lavergne 

Ave. 
Schoenenberger,    Emil    J.,    care    The 
Newberry  Library,  60  W.  Walton  St. 
Sengstock,  John  L.,  10735  Longwood 

Drive. 
Shawhan,  John  M.,  110  N.  Franklin  St. 
Solomon,  Irving  J.,  6828  East  End  Ave. 
Szok,  Walter  B.,  D.D.S..3536S.  Hamil- 
ton Ave. 
Williams.  A.  L..  5615  Pensacola  Ave.. 

Dunning  Sta. 
Wolff.  Wallace  B.,  7000  South  Shore 
Drive. 
Colfax:  Seymour.  Guy  E.,  M.  D. 
Danville:  Hooker.     Mrs.     Henry    Frost, 
1511  N.  Vermilion  St. 
Williams,  Mrs.  E.  G.  C,  308  W.  Win- 
ter Ave. 
Decatur: 

Schaub,  H.  C,  748  W.  North  St. 
*Spanbauer,  Frank,  2736  N.  Broadway. 
Downers  Grove:  Schwander,  Mrs.  J.  J., 

806  East  Maple  Ave. 
East  Moline: 

De  Ness,  Frank,  2161  18th  St. 
East  Peoria: 

Gagan,  Annie,  135  Spring  St. 
Edwardsville:  Amman,  J.  F. 
Elizabethtown: 

Haman.  Miles.  Box  183. 
Elmhurst: 

Ryba,  Adolph,  531  S.  York  St. 
Shively,  C.  C,  Brookhaven  East. 
Evanston: 

Diller,  Neal  V.,  2707  Asbury  Ave. 
Eddy,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.,  1558  Ridge  Ave. 
Garden  Club  of  Evanston,  care  Mrs. 
Walter     D.     Steele,     Treas.,     2440 
Orrington  Ave. 
Flora: 

Fehrenbacher,  Mrs.  H.  D.,  334  E.  3d  St. 
Greer,  E.  R.,  320  E.  3d  St. 
Freeport: 

Carter,  Thomas  J.,  203  W.  Elk  St. 
Galva:  Stewart,  Mrs.  R.  H.,  710  N.  W. 

3d  Ave. 
Glencoe: 

Siefkin,  F.  D.,  660  Valley  St. 
Wyman,  A.  L.,  945  Eastwood. 
Harvey:  Fischer,   William    G.,    162d    & 
Clifton  Park. 
Wiseman,  S.  L.,  15805  Marshfield  Ave. 
Highland    Park:  Kittermaster,     D.    A., 
651  Waveriy  Rd. 
Pfister,  C.  E.,  2385  Lakeside  Place. 
Pick,  Mrs.  Albert,  545  Bobolink  Rd. 
Hinsdale:  Hinsdale  Nurseries,  Inc.,  Rich- 
ard Theidel,  Mgr. 
Hoopeston:  Greenwood,  S.  T.,  R.  D.  1. 
Jacksonville:  Dewey,    Dr.    Grace,    1123 

W^est  State  St 
Kenilworth:  Littell,    Mrs.    C.   Guy,   322 
Woodstock  Ave. 
Ridgway,  Mrs.  Grant 
Lake  Zurich:  Crawford,  A.  J. 
Lebanon:  Blumenstein,  Arthur,  215   N. 
Monroe  St. 
Blumenstein,  Robert  R.,  Box  92. 
Libertyville:   *Evans,    Miss    Bertha    K., 

Stonehenge. 
Lombard: 

Paine,  A.  S.,  90  S.  Lombard  Ave. 
Macomb: 

Hainline,    Mrs.   A.    L.,    715    Compton 
Park. 
Maywood: 

Glerum,  John,  1512  S.  8th  Ave. 
McHenry:  Buehler,  Mrs.  Carl. 
Mendota: 

Wallace,  Miss  M.  Ruth,  710  3d  Ave. 
Moline:  Lund,  Leo  E.,  2536  30th  St. 

Madison,  Berg,  2556  30th  St. 
Niles  Center: 

*Poehlman,  Aug.  F.,  4616  Washington. 
North  Chicago: 

Free,  Vernon  C,  1820  Greenfield  Ave. 
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Oak  Park:  Bulena,  Miss  Milada,  850  S. 
Kenilworth  Ave. 
Dhu8,  Miss  Mabelle,  708  S.  Euclid  Ave. 
Gusler.  Carl.  213  N.  Taylor  Ave. 
O'Fallon: 

Munier,  Robert  F.,  408  W.  3d  St. 
Ogleaby: 

Sawers,  William  H.,  427  Woodland  Ave. 
Peoria: 

Cameron,  Mrs.  Charles,  R.  D.  1. 
Meyer,   Walter   H.,   The   Central   Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Paulissen.    Anna    M.,     Ill     Ellington 
Drive. 
Peru:  Hawthorne,  W.  S.,  616  Putnam  St. 
River  Forest: 

Dietrich,  Harold  E.,  1220  Williams  St. 
Murdock,  J.  A.,  7344  Lake  St. 
Rockford:  Maloney,  J.  H.,   M.  D.,  802 
Gas- Electric  Bldg. 
McClure.    Donald    C,    1955    Harlem 

Blvd. 
Medaris.  Charles  E.,  D.  O.,  1712  Camp 

Ave. 
Purdy,  George  C,  1816  National  Ave. 
Ryder,  LeVern  T.,  1141  N.  Church  St. 
Rock  Island: 

Gatrel,  J.  Fred,  1335  38th  St. 
Holmen.  C.  A.,  2426  29th  St. 
Roselle:  Warnimont,  Mrs.  L.  D. 
Salem:  Garrett,  Herbert,  526  S.  Castle. 
Sparta: 

Smiley,  John  R.,  311  N.  St.  Louis  St. 
Springfield: 

Burnstine,  L.  A.,  1424  W.  Grand  Rd. 
Rose,  W,  D.,  320  S.  4th  St. 
Roy,  L.  A.,  1836  Holmes  Ave. 
Techny:   Bro.  Charles,  S.  V.  D. 
Urbana: 

McClara,  Mrs.  Pearl,  116  Franklin  Ave. 
University  of  Illinois  Library. 
Wapella:  Stone,  Jesse. 

Bailey,'  Mrs.  J.  O.,  444  E.  Cherry  St. 
Wayne:  Woodruff,     Mrs.     George     G., 

Paddock  Wood. 
Western  Springs:  Anderson,  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Roger  V.  P..  3921  Central  Ave. 
Craigmiie,    EvSther,   4140   Forest   Ave. 
Vaughn's   Seed   Store,   Nursery   Dept. 
Wilmette:  American   Gardeners'   Assoc, 
care    Henry     Carstensen,    323    Oak 
Circle. 
Edmonds,  W.,  1935  Greenwood  Ave. 
Evans,  Charles  N.,  931  Pontiac  Rd. 
Jones.  Aaron  J.,  Jr..  2124  Chestnut  Ave. 
LaBonte,  F".  G.,  718  Forest  Ave. 
Miller,  Louis  P.,  300  Greenleaf  Ave. 
Winnetka:     Hoggatt,    Gilbert    A.,    955 
Elm  St. 
McKisson,  Mrs.  R.  W.,  490  Hawthorne 
Lane. 
Woodstock:  Hinner,  Peter,  R.  D.  1. 

INDIANA 
Anderson: 

Mears,  Mrs.  William,  R.  D.  3. 
Bloomington:  Wright,  Wendell  W.,  719 

S,  Jordon  Ave. 
Boonvilie: 

Kohlmeyer,  Mrs.  John,  503  W.  Main  St. 
Shafer,  Ed  J..  408  S.  2d  St. 
Brazil: 

Weaver.  Mrs.  Timothy  M.,  R.  D.  2. 
Chesterton: 

Cook,  Sylvan  S.,  420  E.  Bowser  Ave. 
Elkhart:  La  Bour.  Mrs.  H.  E.,  1214  E. 
Jackson  Blvd. 
McDonald,  H.  Dawn,  421  N.  Vine  St. 
Ft.  Wayne: 

Kerby,  H.  A.,  710  W.  Wildwood  Ave. 
Kindler.  Mrs.  J.  J..  2022  Kensington 

Blvd. 
Manth,  E.  H.,  1250  W.  Rudisill. 
Rian,  A.  B.,  3514  S.  Lafayette  St. 
Ryan,  A.  J.,  830  Drexel  Ave. 
Stiver,  Edward  R.,  922  Lincoln  Ave. 
Wayne  Rose  vSociety,  care  A.  D.  Hell- 
wig,  Sec,  4033  Winter  St. 
Gary:  Gary    Garden    Club,    care    Ben 

Chris,  Treas.,  836  Floyd  St. 
Greencaatle: 

Boyd,  John  B.,  210  Hillsdale  Ave. 
Hammond: 

Bomberger,  L.  L.,  22  Glendale  Park. 
Carlson.  Carl  A.,  447  165th  St. 
Indianapolis: 

Backus,  Mrs.  Alfred  H.,  5530  Broad- 
way. 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


Indianapolis: 

Ball,  Harley  R.,  R.  D.  16,  Box  312-G. 
Brown,  E.  T.,  446  Berkeley  Rd. 
Coler,  W.  P.,  127  E.  44th  St. 
Dailey,  Frank  C,  1100  Hume  Mansur 
,     Bldg. 

*Fesler,  Mrs.  James  W.,  4035  N.  Penn- 
sylvania St. 
Hartley,  Floyd  A.,  1428  Berwick  Ave. 
Hubert,    Mrs.    William    M.,    1524    S. 

Meridian  St. 
Indianapolis  Public  Library,  St.  Clair 

Square. 
Martenet,  S.  J.,  care  E.  Rauch  &  Sons 
Fertilizer  Co.,   Union  Stock  Yards. 
Schneider.  Mrs.  Edward  W..  1518  S. 

Meridian  St. 
Tucker,  D.  S.  C,  Dan  R..  216  K.  of 
P.  Bldg. 
Kendallville:  Campbell,  Donald 
Kokomo: 

Castello,  Frank  D..  R.  D.  3.,  Box  265  C. 
Lafayette:  Library,  Purdue  University. 
La  Porte: 

Vaughan,  Gordon  M.,  Cedar  Lodge. 
Lawrenceburg: 

Doughty,  William  M.,  M.D. 
Mishawaka:  French,  Melvin  H.,  R.  D.  2. 

Branch  Rd. 
New  Albany: 

Rasmussen,  John  C. 
New  Castle: 

Lynch,  P.  J.,  Jr..  412  S.  Main  St. 
North  Manchester:  Kintner,  Edward. 
Portland:  Frank.  C.  L.,  W.  Frank  &  Sons. 
Richmond:  "Hill,  Joseph  H. 
*Mann.  E.  H. 

Salem:  Parker.  Miss  Rebecca.  R.  D.  1. 
South  Bend: 

Clark.  Dr.  Stanley  A.,  1242  E.  Jeffer- 
son. 
Crockett,  Charles  E.,  302  S.  Sunnyside. 
Spiceland:  Ging,  Miss  Anna. 
Valparaiso:  DeWitt,  C.  H.,  M.  D.,  836 

La  Porte  Ave. 
Washington:   Keith,     Miss     Bertha     E.. 
R.  D.  3. 
Russell,  Cressy  D.,  315  N.  W.  1st  St. 
West  Lafayette: 

Ayres.  Prof.  W.  L.,  126  W.  Lutz  Ave. 

IOWA 
Ackley:  Hunt,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Ames:  Library,  Iowa  State  College. 
Maney,    Prof.,   T.   J.,    Pomology  Sub- 
section, Iowa  State  College. 
Boone: 

Allender.  Mrs.  R.  B..  627  S.  Boone  St. 
Irwin.  J    E  ,  216  S    Boone  St 
Whitaker.    Mrs.    B.    T.,    The    Cedars, 
800  Park  Ave. 
Cedar  Rapids:  Donnelly,  John  W.,  1919 

Grande  Ave.,  S.  E. 
Center  Point: 

Snyder,  D.  C,  Snyder  Bros.,  Inc. 
Clinton:  Miller,  Mrs.  Ernest  L..  Elms. 
Davenport:  Hanssen,  J.   L.,  Sec,  Louis 
Hanssen's  Sons,  213-215  W.  2d  St. 
Flagman,  Dr.  A.  A.,  2440  Middle  Rd. 
Sanford,  S.  W.,  2820  E.  Locust  St. 
Des  Moines: 

Boltz,  Harley  A.,  301  Aurora  Ave. 
Burcham,  Mrs.  Thomas  A.,  645  44th  St. 
Gibson,  John,  4106  2d  Ave. 
Herrick,  R.  S.,  State  House. 
Hultman,  Theo.  E.,  2414  N.  Union. 
Iowa  Rose  Society.  State  House. 
Lehmann.  F.  W..  Jr..  3220  John  Lynde 

Rd. 
OrwiK.  Mrs.  Ralph,  1919  Arlington  Ave. 
Wilson,  Howard  L..  4823  Algonquin  Rd. 
Dubuque: 

Fuerste.  Dr.  Frederick.  130  S.  Booth  St. 
Uhlrich,  Karl  E.,  1144  S.  Grandview 
Ave. 
Fort  Dodge: 

Lizer,  G.  D.,  1242  4th  Ave..  N. 
McDaniel,  W.  F.,  Box  752. 
Roderick.  T.  C,  1309  8th  Ave..  N. 
Grinnell: 

Gannaway,  J.  W.,  1316  Park  St. 
Hamburg:  Sjulin,  Mrs.  L.  R. 
Hubbard:  EUer,  Mrs.  Ralph  V. 
Indianola: 

Sigler,  Mrs.  F.  C,  703  W.  Ashland  Ave. 
Weinman,  C.  K. 
Weinman,  H.  C. 
Iowa  City: 

Wickham.  Edgar  P.,  935  Iowa  Ave. 


Iowa  Falls: 

Bryson.  B.  R.,  339  Sarah  Ave. 
Purcell,  Mrs.  B.  E.,  816  College      e 
Marion:  Crew.  Philip,  M.D.,  764  1     ,  St 
Mason  City:  Page,  Mrs.  Harry  D.     ,5  s" 

Connecticut  Ave. 
Numa:  Buck,  Griffith  J.    * 
Onawa: 

Uptegrove,  Mrs.  Florence,  302  W     I  St 
Postville:  Miller,  Fred  J. 
Preston:  Krumviede,  A.  H.,  Krui      -de 
Oil  Co.  ^ 

Shenandoah:  May,  Earl  E.,  Earl  I      hiy 
Seed  &  Nursery  Co. 
Welch,  E.  S. 
Sioux  City: 

Cropley,  W.  P.,  3903  Lakeport  R. 
Graves,  H.  T.,  1818  George  St. 
Sioux  City  Public  Library,  6th  &  i     k- 
son  Sts. 
Tipton: 

Mather,  Mrs.  Carl  H.,  529  E.  4th  ^ 
Waterloo:  Edwards,  Frank  W.,  601    .03 
Commercial  Bldg. 
Snyder,  F.  W. 
Walker,  Mrs.  D.  J.,  504  Maryland  . .  e. 

KANSAS 

Arkansas  City:  Kroenert.  George.  Box  1 13. 

Oliverson,  L.  M..  1021  N.  C.  St. 
Caldwell:  Partee,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Ellinwood:  Glenn,  H.  Martin. 

Lyon,  C.  W.,  M.D. 
Emporia:  Cremer,  R.  G..  Supt.  of  Bnld- 

ings  &  Grounds,  Teachers  Colley 
Fort    Riley:  Lightcap,    G.    E.,    Miliiiry 

Police  R.  T.  Center. 
Kansas    City:  Carson,    Mrs.    David    l\ 
1807  New  Jersey  St. 
Dunham,  Mrs.  O.  R.,  2621  W.  50tl!  St. 
Kriehn,    Mrs.    Arthur,    5321     Pawnee 

Lane. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Clifford  B.,  "Rockpoii.t," 
Quivira  Lake,  R.  D.  2. 
Larned: 

Boyd,  Mrs.  James  A.,  403  W.  7th  M 
Lawrence:  Lawrence  Flower  Club,  .  are 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Lavery,  1629  Barker  Si 
Periodical  Department,  Universit,   of 

Kansas  Library. 
Woodward,  Mrs.  D.  S.,  1025  Tenn.  see 
St. 
North   Topeka:  Menninger,    Dr.    C    K., 

"Oakwood,"  R.  D.  5. 
Olathe:  Prather,  E.  R.,  306  E.  Spru(  < . 
Onaga:  Stoltz,  Earl  C. 
Newton:  Grove,    Dr.    John    L.,    20'>   E. 

Broadway. 
Pittsburg:  Curran,  Judge  A.  J.,  30?  VV. 

Jefferson  St. 
Saint  John:  Gillmore,  Isobel  Mace. 
Topeka: 

Graham,  Mrs.  I.  D.,  2201  W.  6th  S 
Hunt,  John  L.,  1217  Fillmore  St. 
Truitt,  Walter.  635  Watson  St. 
Wellington: 

Brandt.  W.  A..  307  E.  17th  St 
Wichita:  Garlock,  Miss  Edith  A.,  R.  ': '.  8. 
Van  Wormer.  W.  J.,  Jr.,  236  N.  Glen    tie. 
Weaver,    T.    Walker,    M.D.,    123'    N. 

River  Blvd. 
Weber.  Clarence.  346  N.  Edwards     ve. 

KENTUCKY 
Anchorage: 

Ewing,  Miss  Mary  Rite,  Box  121. 
Bowling  Green:  Milliken,  Mrs.  Dui   m, 

Sr.,  1043  Covington  Ave. 
Covmgton: 

Cummins,  C.  A.,  3514  Lincoln  Av- 
Frankfort:  McClure,  R.  K.,  Box  41. 
Ft.  Thomas: 

^  Riggs,  Charles  A.,  133  Dixie  Ave.  I 

Glasgow:  Clark,  W.  G.,  Dr. 
Harrods  Creek: 

Middleton,  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Henderson: 

Church,  Stanley  C,  728  N.  Main      . 
Lexington:  Coons,   Miss  Emma   B..  173 

Woodland  Ave. 
Horticulture     Dept.,     University     of 

Kentucky. 
McFarland,  Prof.  Frank  T.,  Th(    Iris 

Place,  1230  W.  High  St. 
Scott.  Mrs.  John  W.,  328  N.  Lime.s  )ne 

St. 
Simms,  W.  E.,  Box  83. 
LouisyUle:  Avey,  J.  K.,  1627  Kent    ky 

Home  Life  Bldg. 


Loi!  lUe: 

I,  ,nan,  W.  H..  1572  Cherokee  Rd. 

]>,  on.  Herbert  F.,  300  E.  Jefferson  St. 

(  ,  George  E.,  1401  E.  Breckenridge 

li  !),  Dr.  Shirley  T.,  308  Starks  Bldg. 

K  Henry  W.,  1005  Cardinal  Drive. 

K  . .  II.  E.,  200  Hillcrest  Ave. 

>i  fithen.  Dr.  A.  M.,  341  Birchwood 

.\       Ml,  Miss  Mattie  A.,  Cherokee  Park. 
Si      t-r,  Harry  A„  R.  D.  1,  Upper  River 

It      bridge,  Raymond  N.,  2317  Wet- 
in  Ave. 
Lync    ;:  Henry,  A.  H.,  Box  2. 
Mid'     sboro:  Anderson,  Mrs.  Thornwell 
'516  Gloucester  Ave. 
Hi     Her,  James  W. 
New  1   it:  Dorsel,    Fred,    11th    &    Mon- 

iiith  Sts. 
Pad u  ah:  Fergerson,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Box  998. 
Pint    lie: 
A      r.  Robert,  325  Tennessee  Ave. 
Si     h.  iMrs.  Andrew  F.,  617  Kentucky 

Stom     Akers,  J.  W.,  Box  96. 
Will  insburg: 
S,i.  r.  Mrs.  A.  T.,  316  Ridge  Ave. 

LOUISIANA 

Batuji  Rouge:  Duncan,     Miss     Blanche. 

5  44  Lafayette  St. 
Gretna: 

ll< '..ard,  Mrs.  Annie,  815  Monroe  St. 
Han)>nond:     Robertson,      Miss     Ouida, 

K.  D.  2,  Box  149 
Lafayette:  Stephens    Memorial    Library, 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Institute. 
Metairie:  Burthe,  Mrs.  J.  Leo,  33  Pel- 

liani  Drive. 
New  Orleans:  Andrews,  W.  E.,  304  Cot- 
ion  Exchange 
Hostclman,  L.,  224  Poydras  St. 
D.uinoy,  Harry  L.,  26  Farnham  Place, 

Metairie,  R.  D.  3. 
Di.v.  Mrs.  R.  N.,  408  Cherokee  St. 
(i.iit'tmie,  G.  P.,  Box  692. 
Il.ihans,  Mrs.  P.  B.,  2817  Grand  Route, 

St.  John, 
il.  iiderson.  Miss  S.  F.,  2221  Prytania 

St. 

.\<  w  Orleans  Public  Library. 

\<w  Orleans  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs. 

I'lul  B.  Habans,  Pres.,  2817  Grand 

Route,  St.  John. 
\i(  hols,  A.,  1630  Leonidas  St. 
Peterson,  Dr.  P.  D.,  Freeport  Sulphur 

Co.,  1804  American  Bank  Bldg. 
I<<  liter  Seed   Company,   Inc.,  320   N. 

Carrollton  Ave. 
St.rn.  Mrs.  Edgar  B..  11  Garden  Lane. 
1 11  lane  Library.  Tulane  University  of 

Louisiana,  St.  Charles  Ave. 
\  <llon,  R,  J.,  3132  Octavia  St. 
W  illiams,  Mrs.  L.  Kemper,  450  Audu- 

l)on  St 
/-Muirray,  Mrs.  Samuel,  42  Audubon 

I Mace. 
Shr«;veport: 
I>i>  kinson,  Ed,  1555  Claiborne  Ave. 
i!  nnilton,  Mrs.  D.  P.,  3214  Centenary 

Blvd. 

'  !thews,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  R.  D.  2,  Box  96. 
Mis,  Judge  E.  P.,  920  Stephenson  St. 
'  MMTbes,  Mrs.  Katherine  M  ,  2750  Fair- 
field Ave. 
■   ray,  George  D.,  844  Wilkinson  St. 
Ta  '.ilah:  Holt,  Mrs.  Neal  T. 

•ing,    M.    T.,    800   S.    Lincoln    St., 

liox  884. 
Vi     lia:  Cross,  J.  D. 

MAINE 

Br  .^or: 

on,  Mrs.  John  H.,  56  High  St. 
B-    'iarbor: 

rrand,  Mrs.  Max,  Reef  Point. 
C      (s:  Ross,  Carl  W.,  Box  254. 
G'     am:  Thomes,  John  B. 
K     ;ry  Point: 

lite.  Miss  Karin  A.,  Juniper  Knoll. 
M     aocket:  Bowler,  Frank  C. 
Po  .land: 

lams,  Miss  Carolyn  L.,  188  State  St. 

idford,    Mrs.    Frank    H.,    36    Bow- 

doin  St. 

wrence,  Richard,  102  Pitt  St. 

bby,  Hiram  N.,  702  Chapman  Bldg. 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


Portland: 

McCord,  P.  B.,  29  Capisic  St. 
Stillwell,  James  A.,  45  Forrest  Ave. 
Scarborough:  Stevens,  Mrs.  Charlotte  G. 
South  Harpswell: 

Williams,  Mrs.  Martha  R.  C. 
South  Portland:  Drummond,  Dr.  Joseph 
B.,  10  Ship  Channel  Rd.,  Danforth 
Cove. 
Neily,  Rupert,  48  Drew  Rd.,  Danforth 

Cove. 
Richards,   Mrs.   Grover   C,    15    High- 
land Rd. 
Waterville:  Paine,      Dr.      Edward     W., 

132  Main  St. 
Wayne: 

Heckman,  Samuel  B.,  Ph.D. 
Winthrop:  Hudson,  Mrs.  J.  R. 

MARYLAND 

Aberdeen:  Thompson,  Arthur  B. 
Annapolis:     Bramble,    Charles    C,    145 
Monticello  Ave. 
Dobson,  Mrs.  Edgar  F.,  R.  D.  2. 
Robertson,  Mrs.  J.  C.,  79  Shipwright  St. 
Baltimore:  Athey,     Mrs.     Charles     M., 
4  Millbrook  Rd.,  Guilford. 
Beck,   Nathaniel   M.,   M.D.,   2727   N. 

Charles  St. 
Bialek,  Joseph.  600  Cathedral  St. 
Cook,  Belle  M.,  709  Cook's  Lane. 
Davis,  Mrs.  E.  Asbury,  305  Somerset 

Rd. 
Enoch  Pratt  Library. 
Glass,  David  W.,  4621  Kernwood  Ave. 
Jump,  Alton  S.,  112  Enfield  Rd. 
Kotlowitz,    Rev.     Max,    4126    Forest 

Park  Ave. 
Larsen,  Miss  Rose  L.,  2105  Dobler  Ave. 
Rappe,  Edwin  H.,  4408  Springdale  Ave. 
Rukert,  George,  2320  W.  Lanvale  St. 
Sevier,    Crawford    V.,    2706    Northern 

Parkway. 
Smucker.  Jules,  3806  Fenchurch  Rd. 
Staib,  Fred  C,  2429  Maryland  Ave. 
Treide,  Carl  L.,  3408  Copley  Rd. 
Wainwright,  Charles  W.,  6004  Charles- 

meade  Rd. 
Ward,  R.  C,  226  Dunkirk  Rd.,  Govans. 
Wedge,  Ethel  A.,  Cambridge  Arms  G  4. 
Willard,    Miss   Florence,   Greenway  & 
Wendover  Rd..  Guilford. 
Beltsville:  Potomac    Rose    Society,   care 
Dr.  William  Stuart,  Jr.,  The  Belts- 
ville Research  Center. 
Berlin: 

Hardesty,  A.  H.,  Harmel  Peony  Co. 
Berwjm:  Woods,  A.  F. 
Bethesda:    Lee.  Frederic  P.,  6915  Glen- 
brook  Rd. 
Lumsden,  David,  1 15  W.  Glenbrook  Rd. 
Meehan,    Robert    M.,    8700    Burning 
Tree  Rd. 
Brooklyn:  Craig,   Mrs.   Carlton  J.,  2101 

Pope  St. 
Catonsville: 

Riggs.  Laurie  H.,  Edmondson  Ave. 
Centerville:  Ladd.  Mrs.  Luther. 
Che\y  Chase:  Chevy  Chase  Club,  care 
G.  Thomas  Dunlop,  Pres. 
Chevy  Chase  Garden  Club,  care  Mrs. 

Oswald  Schreiner,  21  Primrcse  St. 
Cross,  Whitman,  101  East  Kirke  St. 
Cross,  Mrs.  Whitman,  101  East  Kirke 
St. 
♦Hansen,  Niels  J.,  1  01  E.  Kirke  St. 
Markle,  John,  2829  Greenvale  St. 
McFarland,  J.  C,  6706  Meadow  Lane. 
Smith,     Mrs.     Lilian     Wright,     6401 
Georgia  St. 
Dundalk: 

Klein,  George  P.,  66  Broadship  Rd. 
Easton: 

Jump,  John  W.  D.,  Attorney-at-Law. 
Edgewood:  Kaiser,  John,  Mr.  Sgt.,  CWS, 
Chemical  Warfare  School,  Edgewood 
Arsenal. 
Frederick:  Peters,  Mrs.  Garrit. 
Glyndon: 

Eckhardt,  C.  N.,  329  Central  Ave. 
Hyattsville: 

Byrd,  Windsor  L.,  4013  Madison  St. 
Powers,  L.  L.,  4211  Colesville  Rd. 
Kensington: 

Yerkes,  Guy  E.,  20  Dresden  St. 
Kenwood: 

Cull,  Judson  T.,  131  Chamberlin  Ave. 
McDaniel: 

Miller,  Mrs.  John  O.,  Emerson  Point. 
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Milford:  Doll.  H.  W..  3615  Croydon  Rd. 
Mount  Airy: 

Thompson,  Mrs.  Pearl  G. 
O wings  Mills: 

Bissell,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Harry. 
Oxford: 

Hatch,  C.  T. 
Perryman:  Boyer,  H.  H. 

Dulaney,  H.  K.,  M.D.,  Box  17. 
Pikesville:  Gompf,  George  E. 
Princess  Anne:  Dashiell,  S.  Warfield. 
Royal  Oak:  Straughn,  Norman  C. 
Silver  Spring: 

Pohanka,  Frank  S.,  Box  417. 
tWeigel,  Dr.  C.  A.,  9119  Woodland  Rd. 
Takoma  Park: 

Kiefer,  Mrs.  A.  D.,  7805  Takoma  Ave. 

Morrison,  B.  Y.,  7320  Piney  Branch  Rd. 
Westminster:  Carroll  Gardens. 
Williamsport: 

Nichols,  E.  H.,  136  Artizan  St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Allston: 

Moore,  John  C,  8  Holman  St. 
Amherst:  Hubbard,    Prof.   C.   S.,   Dept. 
of  Floriculture.  Massachusetts  State 
College. 
Smith,   Charles  Huntington,  28   Dana 
St. 
Andover: 

Jones,  Frederick  H..  71  Central  St. 
Annisquam:    Clark.    Davis   W.,   Jr.,    12 

Arlington  St. 
Arlington: 

Phinney.  Mrs.  H.  A.,  83  Grey  St. 
Sanborn,  Arthur  L.,  204  Pleasant  St. 
Belmont:  Atkins,  Mrs.  Edwin  F. 
*Greenough.  Mrs.  C.   N..  The  Cedars, 

Juniper  Rd. 
Boston: 

Bartol,  Charlotte  H.,  1  Chestnut  St. 
Burke,  Paul  F.,  Boston  Plate  &  Win- 
dow Glass  Co.,  40  Wormwood  St. 
Burnham,  Miss  Nina  H.,  Box  2036. 
Cabot,  George  E.,  60  State  St. 
Clarke,  Hermann  F.,  15  State  St. 
*Cotting,  Mrs.  Charles  E..  410  Beacon 
St. 
Dahl.  Mrs.  E.  O.,  Box  1868. 
Endicott,  Mrs.  Wm.  C,  163  Marlboro 

St. 
Farrington,  E.   L,  Horticultural  Hall, 

300  Massachusetts  Ave. 
Fearing,  Mrs.  George  R.,  168  Beacon 

St. 
Grew.  Edward  W.,  40  Central  St. 
Hills,  Miss  Laura  Coombs,  66  Chestnut 

St. 
Hobbs,  Miss  Rebekah,  192  Common- 
wealth Ave. 
Hutchins,  Mrs.  Edward  W.,  166  Bea- 
con St. 
Kellaway,      Herbert     J.,     Landscape 
Architect,  12  West  St. 
*Kent,  Mrs.  Edward  L.,  249  Common- 
wealth Ave. 
*Penn,  Henry,  124  Tremont  St. 
Peters,  Miss  Constance.  23  W.  Cedar 

St. 

The    Public   Library   of   the    City   of 
Boston. 

Quint,   Harry,  Newbury  St.  at  Dart- 
mouth. 

Rice,  Harry  L.,  10  High  St. 

Spring,  Romney,  1134  Tremont  Bldg. 

Tyler,  Mrs.  J.  F.,  16  Chestnut  St. 
Brockton: 

Smith,  Joseph  C,  107  Highland  St. 
Brookline:  *Lloyd,   Mrs.   Henry   D.,  55 

Nichol,  Col.  I.  J.,  USA,  126  Babcock  St. 

Olmsted  Brothers.  99  Warren  St. 

Verges,  E.  M.,  2d,  1126  Beacon  St. 
Cambridge:  .     , 

Cleveland,  L.  L.,  74  Buckmgham  St. 

Coggeshall,  G.  W.,  19  Agassiz  St. 

Herrick,  A.  H  ,  63  Larchwood  Drive. 

Landscape  Architect   Library,   Robin- 
son Hall. 

Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  Mount  Au- 
burn St. 

Zuckert,  Mrs.  Eugene  M.,  8  Berkeley 
PI. 
Cape  Cod: 

Kiltredge,  Mabel  Hyde,  Bass  River. 

Bearse,    Miss   Constance,  Apple  Tree 
Farm,  Centerville. 
Charles  River:  Parker,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
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Cheitout    Hill:  Chestnut    Hill    Garden 
^  Club.  486  Heath  St. 
Dane,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  Roughwood. 
J^^^'^^^^iilis^m    K..    169    Chestnut 
Hill  Rd. 

Mixter.  Mrs.  W.  J.,  180  Clyde  St. 
♦Webster,    Mrs.    Edwin   S.,   307   Ham- 
mond St. 
Concord:  Harrington,      Katharine      M., 

28  Sudbury  Rd. 
Dartmouth: 

Smith,  Samuel  M.,  Russells  Mills. 
l^ed^m:  Chilson,  Lester  S.,  63  Lincoln 

Dover:  VVescott,  Mrs.  Rachel  L.,  Spring- 
dale  Ave. 

p!!J  i?*'i*«®''?*«f/..Collamore.    Francis. 

East  Norton:  *Williams,  Sarah  H..  care 
Miss  Marv  Williams,  Main  St 

£act   Saugus: 

Newhall,  Mrs.  Fred  C,  47  Lincoln  Ave. 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


£dfartown:  Hough,  Henry  Beetle 

Pans,  Hilda  M. 
Falmouth: 

Beames,  Oswald  H.,  Box  528.     . 

Burgess,  Sumner  C  ,  Locust  St. 
Fitchburg: 

Goodfeliow,  A.  Z.,  Box  464. 

Hidden,  Robert  P.,  50  Laurel  St. 
Fozboro:  Taylor,    Mrs.    Charles   D.,    16 

W.  Leonard  St. 
Framingham:  Meryweather,    Miss    Juii- 

ana  Meryweather  Farm,  R.  D.  2. 
Framingham  Center: 

Bent.  Harold  T..  124  Edgell  Rd. 
Gardner: 

Stone,  Mrs.  Albert  H.,  98  Elm  St. 
Gloucester: 

Buswell.  Mrs.  Leslie,  Stillington  Hall. 
Robinson   W.  H.,  Jr.,  Box  378. 
Wdkins,  Mrs.  John  M.,  11  Rocky  Neck 

Greenwood:  Collinson,  John  W. 

Groton:  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  Arthur. 

-?![•■  ^ontKomery,      Alexander      H., 
The  Montgomery  Co.,  Inc. 

Hamilton:  Forbes,  Mrs.  William  S. 

Haverhill: 

Lewis,  Herman  E.,  180  Grove  St. 
Hingham: 

Bainbridge.  J.  P..  Cottage  St. 

Brewer,  Mrs.  Wilmon,  Great  Hill 

Harrison,  S.  M.,  676  Main  St. 
ipswich:  Chanler,  Mrs.  T.  W 

Davidson,  Miss  Gwendolen,  Highmead 
Nursery,  Inc. 

lJi^ifl%i  ^"-  ^-  P-  P-  Spring  St. 
Jamaica  Plain: 

Arnold  Arboretum.  Library 
Dreist,  Carl  W.,  109  Heath  St. 
LawrS:'^'"-^-J'--^^^>^"-dSt. 

Cross.  Jerome  W..  250  Essex  St. 
Hartwig.  Hermann  B..  15  Montgomery 

Petzold,  Robert.  21  Boston  St. 
Lexington: 

t™!?*"!'"'  Stephen  F..  45  Parker  St. 
lH)well:  Lynch,  Timothy  H.,  21  Hillside 

Ijjan^  Abrahams.  S.  L..  127  Fay  Ave. 

wTl'  ^//"j^'  27  Sprague  St. 
Welsh   M.  C,  60  Greenleaf  St. 

M;?b?eheid?''^'  ^'^•"'  ^"  ^-'-1  St. 
Burnham.  John  A.,  Nashua  St. 
F^rm"       '"*'    ^''^^"    ^^'    ^'    Seaside 
tFoote,  Mrs.  Harriet  R.,  18  Devereux 

MtdflrA^^'^'T  ^^'y  ^'  55  Lincoln  Ave. 
Jaedford:  Richardson,    A.     E       Tr       77 

Lawrence  St.  '         * 

Ta^^lor,  Miss  Louise  Palmer,  30  Vine 

Van  Baarda,  P.  J.,  32  Badger  Rd. 

MeK?'''"^"'  ^'^"'^  '^-  ^"^  ^"'«^t  A^'^- 
Lundgren,  C  Alvin,  179  Howard  St. 

Mni^f  '  ^-  ^-  ^5  Boardman  Ave. 

Balch,  John,  162  Adams  St. 

Hifl^Rd^''"^  Mary  May,  1465  Brush 

rnK^' Ji'^'^^f^'  *47  Canton  Ave. 

PiHH''i:i^''i-.^^^^^«  '^"  86  Morton  Rd. 
•hfu-'  Mrs  Alexander  H.,381  Centre  St 
•Whitney,  Geoffrey,  Highland  St 


Nahant:  Wilson,  F.  A. 
Needham: 

Nehrling.  Amo  H.,  58  Fairview  Rd. 
New  Bedford: 

Kl?,*?'  ^-  J"  279  Palmer  St. 

Wilbur.  Dr.  Frank  M..  17  Plymouth  St. 
Wewbunrport: 

New^""-    "'  ^^^'  ^°^^^^  ^"  223  High  St. 

Ellison^  Mrs.  E.  H..  48  Sargent  St. 
Newton  Centre: 

^r'i"u''f.'-.Mrs.  Allyn  B.,  16  Country 
Club  Rd. 
Northboro:  Proctor,  Fannie  E, 
Northampton: 

Butler,  Aubrey  B.,  Butler  &  Ullman. 
N.  Attleboro: 

Hoisington.  Raymond  S.,  26  Church  St. 
north  Easton: 
*Frothingham.  Mrs.  Louis  A. 

Parker.  Mrs.  Wm.  A. 
Norwood: 

Fisher.  Stanley  R..  6  Washington  St. 
Usterville: 

niir^Frf  ^H-  ^^'^^^'  L.,  Box  221. 
Pittsfleld:  Fessenden,     Charles     A.,     75 

Merriam  St. 
Plymouth: 

Sampson,  Mrs.  W.  R..  65  Warren  Ave. 
Quincy: 

Bunker,  D,  W..  84  Glendale  Rd. 
Salem: 

Dubiel.  William  J..  64  Bridge  St. 

Mackey  Miss  Mary  R.,  2  Rosedale  Ave. 

Shre'wsbu^''-  ^^'^^  ^-  '^  ^^^«^""'  ^t. 

Zuromskis.  Joseph  G.,  1  View  St. 
South  Dartmouth: 

c  ^.i!"4?"'  ^-  Malcom,  87  Elm  St. 
South  Westport: 

Tillson   William  H.,  Drift  Rd. 

Springfield:  City     Library     Association. 

Continuations  Dept. 

Sto^ckbridge:'^'"'"'"  ^-  '^^  ^"'^'^  S'- 
TopSfleld'^'  ^""  ^°^"^y'  Orleton  Farm. 

\Vellman,  Katharine  F.,  Box  237. 
waban: 

Ayer,  Mrs.  Alice  M.,  39  Pine  Ridge  Rd. 
^Forte,  Orville  W.,  203  Windsor  Rd. 
Waltham: 

Wri^ck-^^'  ^"''"'  '^^^^^'■'^y  Oa'^s  Rd. 

Shattuck.  D.  H.,  Wendell  Rd. 
Watertown: 

Glidden.  Alfred  A.,  36  Pleasant  St 
Wayland:  Hadley.  Mrs.  Amos  I 

We1le%tf  H^i!f  •  ^^'^^^  J-  ^«  ^-^^  ^^- 

Saffordf.  George  S.,  14  Bancroft  Rd. 

Sweetser   George  A.,  36  Forest  St. 
wenbam:  Goodwin,  Mrs.  F  S 

Higginson,  Mrs.  F.  L. 
Westboro: 

Ayer,  Mrs   T.  H..  9  High  St. 

will  SeXrd:  ''"'"^°"'  J°^"  ""' 
Madore,  John  B.,  101  Century  St. 

weston:     Case,  Miss  Marian. 

Westport:      Burt     Edward    W.,    M.D.. 
Old  Country  Rd. 

West  Roxbury: 

Cummings^  John  M..  78  Oriole  St. 

West  Springfield:  Barr.  Mrs.  Walter  S.. 

We«tw'n«^'''^i  "9"se,  290  Rogers  Ave. 
Westwood:  Loring,  Mrs.  Lindsley. 
Weymouth  88:  Craig,  W.  N. 
Whitman: 

pJ!f//'"p-^J^^^""'^^-  512  Beulah  St. 
Pratt.  Richard  E.  D.,  520  Beulah  St. 

WiTSs^to'i.r  ^■'  ^^  ^^"'^^  ^^^• 

Doughty,  Mrs.  William  Howard.  Els- 

Milham.  Betsey  M. 

Worces^ter^"'  ^''^*  ^'''^'  ^  Sherman  St. 

*n!!^7^T'r^'^-  "^^^"^  S.,  412  Lincoln  St. 
Deer  ng  George  E..  M.  D.,  129  Pleas- 
ant St. 

Fri'llfr"*'!  •  9""":'^^  ^•'  6  Brighton  Rd. 
Franldin   L.  E.,  13  Sachem  Ave. 
Free  Public  Library. 


Worcester: 
Fuller.  Mrs.  George  F..  15  Ma       hi. 
setts  Ave.  """ 

♦Gage.  Mrs.  Homer,  8  Chestnut  ^ 
Green.  Mrs.  Albert,  50  Flagg  St 
Hastings.  Lewis  A..  21  Monterey   <d 
Heywood.  Mrs.  Chester  D.,  7  Ac     ,  my 


St. 

Milton.  Mrs.  Charles  C.  2  Mas      hu 
setts  Ave.  '' 

Sec.,     Worcester     Co..     Hortici 
Society,  30  Elm  St. 
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.       ^  ^  MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor: 

Briggs,  Robert  P.,  16  Ridgeway 
Chnstman,  A,  A..  1613  Shadford     ■! 
Ervm,  Mrs. John  F.,  1620Glenwoo(i  ',1 
Graves,  Henry  B.,  1430  Granger  \    .  " 
Jensen,  Miss  E.  Feme,   1132  Lii     in 

Ave. 
Killins,   G.   E.,    Box   17.  401   Len      .e 

Drive. 

Teed,  R.  Wallace,  M.D..  410  Highl  nd 
Kd. 
Battle    Creek:  Hamilton,    Mrs.    Bur    it 

1283  W.  Michigan  Ave. 
Bay  City:  Bos,  John,  2111  3d  St. 

Holcomb,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  1407  5th  Av. 
Binnmgham:  Smith,  Thorn. 
Thompson,    Mrs.    W.   D..   Kennou   v, 

Upham!  Mrs.  E.  W.,  Box  395. 
Bloomfield  Hills:  Norton.  Mrs.  S.  V.,  I  he 

Codlins,  Lone  Pine  Rd. 
Buchanan:  Pascoe,  E.  C,  114  Lake  St 
Cadillac:  Thomas,  Morris  E.,  Box  126 
Clawson: 

Gadoua,  Romeo,  110  W.  Tacoma. 
Dearborn:  ♦Ford.  Mrs.  Henry. 

Hayden,  John  G.,  11076  Baraga  Kl.. 

K.  D.  5. 
Miko,  John,  5216  Jonathon. 
Stassik,  Emery,  5516  Steadman  Ave 
Vrooman,    Mrs.    Nellie,    22760    01  in- 
stead St. 
Detroit: 

Ackerman,  Mrs.  Lee,  2032  W.  Hanco<  k. 
Aldrich.  Dr.  E.  Gordon,  14239  Chand- 
ler Park  Drive. 
Becker,  Joseph,  11327  Coyle  Ave. 
Botzenhardt,  Eugene  W.,  4340  Aunii- 

bon  Ave. 
Brinkman.     Herman,     15349      Coy!e. 

Strathmoor  Sta. 
Brodhun,  Mrs.  H.   S.,  9338  Mend'  ta 

Ave. 
Brunswick,  Russell  H.,  14960Faust  A'  e. 
Burke,  Mrs.  Charlotte  K.,  1525  Edi-  m 

Ave. 
Clark,  Carlos  B.,  care  The  J.  L.  H'  1- 

son  Co. 
Cordes,  R.  E.,  7513  Dexter. 
Dell,  Gaillard,  8142  Marlowe  Ave. 
Detroit  Public  Library. 
Detroit   Rose  Society,  care  David   B. 

Watson,  Pres..  12310  Ohio  Ave. 
Dittman,   Mrs.  W.   Jay,   16721    K.   t- 

field  Ave. 
Ferguson   Roy  H..  2398  Cabot  Ave 
Fuller,  Thomas  H.,  1 1411  Terry  Av, 
Goodrich,  Carl,  12096  Cherrylawn. 
Heaphy   Mrs.  Paul,  638  Mt.  Elliot. 
Heiss   Keith,  14881  Artesian  Ave. 
Howell,  B.F.,M.D.,  14614  Harper/,  e. 
Knorr,  L.  C.  16544  Beutler  Ave. 
Koski.  John,  18631  Pelkey  St 
Kozlow,   Mrs.   Mae  M.,   15000  Ai    o- 

line  Ave. 
Lindeman,  W.  H.,  5918  Haverhill. 
Lohrman,  K.  K.,  401  Macomb  St. 
Marshall,  William   R.,  4850  Newi    n 
Ave. 

McMichael   H.  N.,  12243  Littlefiel.. 
Meyka,  Melvm.  4319  Phillip  Ave. 
Milatz.  Mrs.  Henry,  5367  Maplew    4 

Ave. 
Naas,  C,  2243  Virginia  Park. 
Nicholson,  Mrs.  F..  2239  Highland  A  e. 
Place,  Ruth  Mosher,  Detroit  News. 
Rich,  Hampton,  care  J.  L.  Hudson      >. 
Robinson,  F.  W.,  390  East  Grand  Bl    i. 
Rose,  Irving,  11217  Engleside  Drive 
Savage  Mrs.  Philip.  690  Virginia  Po   :. 
i^l  •  S^''^'??.^  "•'  ^^512  Forrer  Ave 
i^f.?l,^";u^'"?!''''  *2124  Northlaw 
Southworth.     Mrs.     Helen     M..     *   0 

Parkview. 
Steele,  J.  C,  19633  Anvil  Ave. 


D'     'it: 

iple,  J.  W.,  13015  E.  Outer  Drive. 
Iker,  Lawrence  S.,  11870  Ohio  Ave. 
•  rner,   Harold  G.,   13220  Wisconsin 
\ve. 

rson,  David,  12310  Ohio  Ave. 
igele,  Theodore  W.,  4230  Audubon 
'.d. 
\      kel,  Ivan  E..  2993  Hart. 
\    ,«on,   Mrs.  Alfred   G.,   1710  Fisher 

'.Idg. 
\     -on,  Dr.  C.  W.,  16219  Bentler  Ave. 
/    nbory,  William,  14541  Coyle  Ave. 
Ea^    Lansmg: 

I     I  ary,  Michigan  State  College^ 
Flir      Adair.  Charles  R..  709  W.  Hamil- 
m  Ave. 
I     leiiger,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  Jr.,  1801  Wood- 

urne  Drive. 
II,  Mrs.  J.  Dallas,  1025  E.  Kears- 
V  St. 
Fra.  ::!in:  *Ward,  Franklin  B.,  Box  564. 
Gai!  n:  Lintner,  Miss  Bess  G.,  Cleveland 

". se.,  Lock  Box  15. 
Gra'  d  Junction:  Wade.  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Gra:  1  Ledge:  Fauri,  F.  F..  R.  D.  3. 
Grosrie  Pointe: 

)     ins,  E.  H.,  9820  Yorkshire  Rd. 
Gros!>e  Pointe  Park:  Ankley,  Dr.  Jerome 
V\ .,  646  Lake  Pointe  Rd. 
K  ■  i«.  Earl  G.,  M.D..  757  Middlesex. 
I  ..w.    Dr.   Albert   D..    766    Middlesex 
Blvd. 
Jackson:  Park,  Ella  W.  Sharp,  R.  D.  1. 

W  liigh,  B.  W.,  Hayes  Hotel. 
Kalamazoo:  Carney,  Herschel  W.,  804  W. 
Ivalamazoo  Ave. 
i  ux.  Mrs.  John  E.,  Box  602. 
MColl,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  2312  GlenwoQd  Dr. 
I'latt,  S.  A.,  526  Douglas  Ave. 
nl.lfieid,  W.  C,  468  W.  Lovell  St. 
Kinde:  Nagle,    Rev.   John  W.,   St.    Ed- 
wards Church. 
Lake  Odessa:  Johnson,  Thomas. 
Lansing: 
Krick,  N.,  2501  W.  St.  Joseph  St. 
Siinpson,   Thomas   H.,   526  Woodrow 
.\ve. 
Lincoln  Park: 

liiiiinrosen,  Joseph,  1410  Keppen  Ave. 
Marquette: 

Miller,  Mrs.  S.  B.,  209  East  Arch  St. 
Midland: 
l^ow,  Willard  H..  923  W.  Park  Drive. 
\\ard,  Mrs.  L.  E..  1101  W.  Park  Drive. 
Milan:  Ross,  F.  E.,  409  North  St. 
Mt.  Clemens: 

Ml.  Clemens  Greenhouse. 
Mt.    Pleasant:  Grambau,     Edward     J., 

714  E.  Wisconsin  St. 
Munising: 

Hudtke.  Carl  F„  223  E.  Chocolay. 
Muskegon:  Garber,   Mrs.   Ada  J.,   1187 

Jefferson  St. 
Niles:  Morgridge,  W.  F.,  317  Broadway. 

\\ood,  Jerome  W.,  1021  Cedar  St. 
Pinckney:  Read,  Fred  C. 
Pontiac:  Britten,   Charles  Arthur,    Brit- 
tens    Bulb    Gardens,    63    Elizabeth 
Lake  Ave. 
lawyer,  Harold  E.,  Observation  House, 
K.  D.  4. 
St    Clair  Shores:  Hall,  James,  23513  E. 

Jefferson  Ave. 
St.  Joseph:  Gilbert,  J.  R.,  125  Wayne  St. 
TtMimseh:  Rogers,  Lester  C. 

;  'uborg,  Jens,  704  W.  Pottawatamie. 
Trt verse  City: 

itdorff,  Austin  C,  R.  D.  4. 
,;ontague,  Mrs.  G.  T.,  524  6th  St. 
iontague,  H.  H.,  West  Shore  Rd. 
w  andotte: 

•''His,  Edwin  B.,  2455  Biddle  Ave. 

MINNESOTA 

Ci  luth: 

.  langer.  Emil  J.,  2623  W.  3d  St. 
'tch,  Edward  H.,  403  City  Hall, 
J     'tson:  Halloran,  Miss  Teresa  T. 
I;    ?  Uke:  Velie,  Mrs.  Charles  K. 
J>'  ^neapolis:  Dayton,  Mrs.  G.  N.,  2321 
Blandell  Ave. 

*i"s    Rosacker    Co.,     1850    Stimson 
Blvd.,  N.  E. 
Joltzermann's,  415-429  Cedar  Ave. 
nnson.  Miss  Agnes  O.,  3440  Emerson 
Ave.,  S.,  Apt.  8. 

•Imson,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Reuben  A.,  5037 
Colfax  Ave  .  S. 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


Minneapolis: 

King.  Fred  E..  3741  Glenhurst  Ave. 

Order  Department.  Public  Library. 

Rice.  C.  F.,  3808  Drew  Ave..  S. 

Thompson.  Mrs.  Lillian.  4704  Noko- 
mis  Ave. 

tWirth.  Theodore,  3954  Bryant  Ave.,  S. 
New  Ulm: 

Fiemeyer,  Harvey  H..  408  S.  Minn.  St. 

Seifert.  Dr.  Otto  J. 

Vogel.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Perham:  Jacobus.  G.  H. 
Ranier:  Erickson.  Mrs.  John. 
Red  Wing: 

Persig,  Mrs.  Joe.  678  E.  7th  St. 
Rochester:  Gates.  Vernon.  District  Judge 

Third  Judicial  District. 
Sleepy  Eye:  Goblirsch.  A.  P.,  M.D. 
St.    Paul:  Bockler.    Herbert    H.,    1529 
Laurel  Ave. 

Casseday,  Donald  C.  1424  Sherburne 
Ave. 

Griggs.  Mrs.  T.  W..  432  Summit  Ave. 

Heinz.  Joe  G..  1435  James  Ave. 

Jacob,  Henri,  1195  Juno  St. 

Lang,  Mrs.  William  A.,  661  Goodrich 
Ave. 

Library,    Dept.    of   Agriculture.    Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota. 

Minnesota  Rose  Society,  care  Dr.  L.  E. 
Longley,  Sec.  University  Farm.. 

Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society. 
University  Farm. 

Olson.  Olaf  J.,  20  W.  5th  St. 

Ordway.  Mrs.  J.  A..  485  Summit  Ave. 

Public  Library.  4th  &  Washington  Sts. 

Reid.  H.  S..  Holm  &  Olson. 

Wilcox,  Richard  S.,  1917  Pinehurst  Ave. 
Wayzata:  Nelson,  Marie  O. 

Norton.  Mrs.  Henry.  R.  D.  3. 
Winona: 

Rohrer,  Dr.  C.  A..  75  W.  3d  St. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Clarksdale:  Hooks.  J.  H.,  621  4th  St. 
Logan.  T.  F.,  Jr. 
Sanford,  C.  B.,  218  Sharkey. 
Cleveland:  McMurray,    J.    Max,    Neth- 

Ames,  Memorial  Drive. 
EUisville:  Shook,  Mrs.  Mary  S.,  Box  145. 
Greenville: 

Jones,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  208  S.  Shelby. 
Hattiesburg:  Bass.  Mrs.  R.  F.,  Station  B. 
Blackwalder,  Mrs.  B.  D.,  102  Pinehurst. 
Cameron,  Mrs.  D.  P.,  309  Walnut  St. 
Crawford,  Mrs.  W.  W.,  301  Court  St. 
Culpepper,  Mrs.  J.  P.,  Jr.,  900  Corinne 

Ave. 
Ferrell.  Mrs.  Austin.  102  Kimball  Ave. 
Foote.  Mrs.  F.  W..  927  Main  St. 
Garraway,  Mrs.  Ola  McGehee,  602  W. 

4th  St. 
Haggerty.  Mrs.  H.  S..  Ballykeen. 
Harmon.  Mrs.  N.  E.,  1 100  Adeline  Ave. 
Hattiesburg   Rose  Society,   care   Mrs. 
Frank  M.  Tatum,  Sec.-Treas.,  1002 
W.  Pine  St. 
Hennington,  Mrs.  Lamar,  601  Walnut 

St. 
Hulett,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  304  Williams  St. 
McArthur,  Mrs.  II.  A.,  809  Corinne  St. 
McWilliams,  Mrs.  G.  M..  2306  Hardy 

St. 
Pickett,  Mrs.  M.  Shelby,  905  Adeline 

Ave. 
Polk.  Mrs.  A,,  730  River  Ave. 
Polk,  Mrs.  E.  C,  103  Short  Bay  St. 
Tatum,  Mrs.  Frank  M.,  1002  W.  Pine 

St. 
Tatum,  Mrs.  W.  S.,  707  W.  Pine  St. 
Thomson,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  2300  Hardy  St. 
Hazlehurst:  Alford,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Itta  Bona:  Robinson,  W.  S. 
Jackson:  Barksdale,    Mrs.    Harris,    146 
Ridge  Drive,  Woodland  Hills. 
Brinkley,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  Clinton  Blvd. 
Durham.  Mrs.  W.  C,  303  S.  Prentiss  St. 
Gates,  Frank  P.,  Henry  Bldg. 
Jackson  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  John 
C.  Walker,  Treas.,  1523  Belmont  St. 
Lampton,    Mrs.    Thad    B.,    1515    N. 

State  St. 
Macgowan,  Mrs.  Clifford,  1702  N.  State 

St. 
Melle,  Robert,  Raymond  Rd. 
Tucker,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  920  N.  Jefferson  St. 
White,    Mrs.    Dan    M.,    313    Rd.    of 

Remembrance. 
Wise,  Mrs.  J.  S..  Box  275. 
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Pass  Christian:  *  Simmons.   Mrs.   Joseph 

^.     B..  738  W.  Beach  Blvd. 

Pickens:  Whitworth,  Mrs.  M.  M. 

Senatobia:  Gabbert,  J.  T. 

Vicksburg:  Flowers,    Mrs.    U.    G.,    2011 

Cherry  St. 
Waveland:  Prowell,  Mrs.  Jones  T.,  398  S. 

Beach  Blvd. 

MISSOURI 

Cape    Gu-ardeau:  Harris,    Mrs.    T.    G., 
1235  Rockwood  Drive. 
Harrison,    Mrs.    Charles    L.,    330    N. 

Lorimier. 
Stiver,  Mrs.  Chris.  406  N.  Louisiana. 
Walther,  Mrs.  B.  A.,  520  N.  Pacific  St. 
Clayton:  Jones,    Mrs.   Hugh   McK.,  500 
McKnight  Rd. 
Lehmann,  John  S.,  10  Apple  Tree  Lane. 
Long,     Charles     D.,     18     Frontenac 
R.  D.  1.  Box  290. 
Columbia:  Agriculture  Library.  Univ.  of 
Missouri,  Mumford  Hall. 
Prunty,  Dr.  Merle,  1719  University  Ave. 
Dexter:  Dowdy,  J.  J. 
Fayette:  Jacobs,  L.  W.,  Jr.,  Commercial 

Trust  Co. 
Glendale: 

Richarz,  Mrs.  A.  H.,  212  Elm. 
Independence: 

Nickson,  Charles  E,,  Jr.,  M.D.,  1901 
Lake  Drive,  Golden  Acres. 
Kansas  City:  Basye,    Robert    E.,    5529 
Brooklyn  Ave. 
Ford,  D.  R.,301  W.  11th  St. 
Hartman.  Mrs.  W.  A..  3639  Norledge. 
Haysler.     Ernest.     Cloverset     Flower 

Farm,  105th  St.  &  Broadway. 
Holmes,  John,  1230  Washington. 
Kansas  City   Rose  Society,  care    The 

Daily  Record,  1202  Oak  St. 
Kennedy,    Ronald  A.,   Berkshire  Apt. 

Hotel.  No»  610. 
Mehl,  Mrs.  Ernest,  5916  Blue  Hills  Rd. 
Randolph,  H.  H.,  5218  Brooklyn  Ave. 
Kirkwood:  Bass,  Miss  Gladine,  10  Haw- 
thorne Court. 
Boehm,  F.  J.,  503  E.  Monroe  St. 
Day,  Charles  M.,  R.  D.  13,  Box  40. 
Gerling,  H.  J.,  945  Beverly  Ave. 
Ladue  City: 

Ferris,  Wheaton  C,  28  Oakleigh  Lane. 
Louisiana:  Stark,     Paul,     Stark     Bros., 

N.  &  O.  Co. 
Maryville: 

Bithos,  Mrs.  Clydell,  214  N.  Main  St. 
Ford,  Mrs.  Marshall  E. 
Gillam,  F.  T.,  201  E.  7th  St. 
Miller,  F.  C,  1022  N.  Mulberry  St. 
Price  Funeral  Home,  Clun  Price. 
Townsend,  Mrs.  F.  M.,640  College  Ave. 
Neosho:  Davis,  Mrs.  Joe  Frank,  General 

Delivery. 
Rolls: 

Morris,  John  M.,  1201  State  St. 
Rucker,  Ray  S..  13th  &  Spring  Aves. 
Sarcoxie: 

Wild,  C.  M.,  The  Sarcoxie  Nurseries. 
Springfield:  Coppage,  Mrs.  T.  B.,  925  N. 

Jefferson  Ave. 
St.  Joseph: 

Barnes,  Ray  H.,  1021  Charles  St. 
Groves.  Charles  A.,  1914  S.  12th  St. 
Matthews,  Harold  C,  2904  Jules  St. 
Mclninch,  G.  A.,  3220  Penn  St. 
Northwest   Missouri  Rose  Club,  care 
Stephen  E.  Remington,  Treas.,  3221 
Renick  St. 
Palmer,  Gerald,  3225  Renick  St. 
Remington,  Stephen  E.,  3221  Renick  St. 
Schirmer,  Carl  O.,  6106  King  Hill  Ave. 
Schirmer,  Dr.  E.  H.,  208  Harvard  St. 
St.  Joseph  Public  Library. 
Weston,  E.  R.,  2612  Sacramento  St. 
St.  Louis: 

Akin,  Mrs.  T.  R.,  3  University  Lane.  - 
Buder,  G.  A.,  3137  Longfellow  Blvd. 
Chandler,  Albert,  408  Olive  St. 
Fife,  Edwin  A.,  4831  Terrace  Ave. 
Hager,   Mrs.   Richard  G.,  3443   Haw- 
thorne Place. 
Hogan,  Ross  D.,  5560  Pershing  Ave. 
Huffman,   James   V.,   7639   Carrswold 

Drive. 
Jordan,  Pat  W.,  8819  North  Ave. 
Kohl,    Paul    A..    Missouri    Botanical 
Garden. 
♦Moore.  Dr.  George  T..   Missouri   Bo- 
tanical Gardens. 
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St.  Louis:  Roberts,  Mrs.  Isabella  W..  1433 
Partridge  Rd. 

SIsco,  William  C.  6032  Clemens  Ave. 

von?.  Dr.   Carl  H.,  610  Metropolitan 
Bldg.,  508  N.  Grand  Ave. 

VVachter.  R.  K.,  5202  Maffitt  Ave. 
Sprin^eld: 

Hankins,  Mrs.  L.  C.  419  K.  Delmar  St. 
Thayer:  Pauli,  Miss  Bertha  E.,  R.  D.  2. 
University  City: 

«r  ^^^  M*^**-  Ernest  A..  522  Overhill  Dr. 
Valley  Park: 

Stahlhuth,  Walter  K.,  R,  D.  I 

Wenzel,  Henry  F.,  R.  D.  1. 
Warrensburg: 

Hudson,  Mrs.  C.  B..  308  Jackson  St. 

Porcher,  Mrs.  Mary  C,  R.  D.  5 
Webster  Groves: 

fa'J.  C.  B..  454  W.  Jackson  Rd. 

McMath,  Francis  R..  615  Newport  Ave. 

Stuessie,  Edwin  F.,  550  I.eo  Ave. 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


i 

■I 


MONTANA 
Missoula: 

Putney,  L.  B.,  402  VV.  Central  Ave. 

NEBRASKA 
Albion:   Peters,  Miss  Blanche. 
Blair:  O'llanlon,  Reed. 
Falls  City:  Martin,  Earl,  1917  Abbott  St. 
Humboldt:  Kotouc,  Milton. 
Lincoln: 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Mildred,  2626  S.  24th  St 
Dunman,  W.  II.,  Agricultural  College. 
University  of  Nebraska. 

.o?u'o^'^"'-   <^'arolyne   Mae,   2056  S. 
loth  St. 

mjT/'T  brT"  ^809  Jeflferson. 
Milford:  Webermeier.  William  W. 
Omaha:  Andrews,    Charles   W.,    84th   & 
Center  St..  R.D. 
Joyce,  G.  W..  5805  Ohio  St. 
McConnell.    Mrs.    Charles    S..    314    S 
50th  St. 

*?rPi!'^'"^  9;^"  ^-  ^-^09  N.  33d  Avp. 
Urbach.  M..  5232  Jones  St. 
Seward:   Matzke,  Stanley  A. 

NEVADA 

Caliente:  Dixon.  Thomas  E. 
Reno: 

Whi taker,  Mrs,  Fred,  815  Sierra  St. 

NEW   HAMPSHIRE 
Concord: 

Emery.  Mrs.  Richard  S.,  39  Lake  St. 
Derry:  The  Benjamin  Chase  Co. 

Pi?zSfin«nH"iXT^y  iS^  ^*^.^  Hampshire. 
Fitzwilliam:  Parker,  Francis  R. 

Hanover: 

Na^hMT"'^'''^*'^^"'"''"'*^'*''''''^"'"'''^^^. 

N.-^'!''*'^'  fr^^P*"??  ^-  24  Cushing  Ave 
Newbury:  Hay.  Mrs.  Clarence. 
Newport:  Satterlee,  Mrs.  H.  S 

®''*?>?i*'i*^=  Blaisdell,  Edwin  c"..  D.  M  D 
P_  ??8  South  St.,  The  Lookout.  ' 

Rye  Beach:  Thompson,  Mrs.  F.  L. 

NEW   JERSEY 
Allendale:  Lee,  William  C. 
AriiSjtom'  ^■^^*°"'    ^'■'-    ^^''^^^•"'^k    11. 
A«-^'if.VV°  h'  ^^  N-  Midland  Ave. 

Khode  Island  Ave. 
Belleville:  Streeter,     Dwi^ht      N        ISl 

Joralemon  St. 
Bemardsville: 

*Chapin    Mrs.  Charles  Merrill. 
Bloomfleld: 

Cox,  Philip  H..  Jr..  30  Hyde  Rd. 
Holmes.  Walter  M..  28  Fritz  St. 

Broad  S  ^'^'^"^""^  J-   M.   D..  265 

Bound    Broolt:   Blunt.    Bernard.    North 
Mountain  Ave. 

BrI^*.^i)Aii^'l^^'"'',"v  "^  <^^"tral  Ave. 
"'*>'^»  Mills:  Clark.  James  C,  Whisper- 

ing  Pines.  Little  Pine  Lake 
Camden: 

r^^'^'^^'-J-  ^•'  ^l^  Cooper  St. 
Cape  May:  Mecum,  C.  H.,  Lieut.  Com- 

mander  Inshore  Patrol  Office. 
Chat^:  Averett,   Miss   Mary  Judson. 
Orchard  Cottage. 
Ruzicka.  F.  W.,  248  Main  St. 


Clifton:  *Simpson.  Robert. 

Sullivan,  Arthur  J..  R.  D. 
Closter:  *Asmus,  E.  R. 

Bang,  Mrs.  Arthur  C. 
CoUingswood: 

Conover,  Elmer  M.,  179  Fern  Ave 
Cranford: 

Hewlett,  A.    P.,  504  Springfield  Ave. 
Dunellen: 

Feichert.  Mrs.  L.  F.,  Box  145. 
East    Orange:  Palmer.    Fred    Lee,    357 

Arlington  Ave. 
East  Rutherford: 
♦Bobbink,    Lambert  us    C,    Ilerrich    St. 
Bobbink  &  Atkins. 

Eisenbrown,    R.    W.   care    Bobbink    & 
Atkins, 
Elizabeth: 

Bunting.  Miss  Bettie,  712  N.  Broad  St. 
California  Spray-Chemical  Corp. 
Mahan,  Miss  Jane  Leigh,  232  S.  Broad 

Wallace,   Mrs.   F.   Ernest.    1333  North 
Ave. 
Englewood: 

Arkell,  W,  C..  401  Morrow  Rd. 
Essex    Fells:  Webb.     Frederic     R..     250 

Roseland  Ave. 
Fair  Lawn : 

♦Peterson.  George  IL,  (Personal). 
Fanwood:  Vanlloesen.  Mrs.  Stephen  G.. 
145  North  Ave. 
Weldon,  F.  E..  Jr..  23  Russell  Rd. 
Freehold:    Roome,     George    R.    S      138 

South  vSt. 
Garfield: 

^,^**PS^, Joseph  F..  53  Lizette  St. 
Crlen  Ridge:  Freeman,   Mrs.    C     E      83 
Ridgewood  Ave. 
Lawrence,   F.   M.,  47  Wild  wood   Ter- 
race. 

Westcott.  Dr.  Cynthia,  96  Essex  Ave 
Hackensack: 

tr  ^T^'i"-.^^''^  ^-  ^"  -^04  Summit  Ave. 
Haddonfield:  Moore.  Mrs.  Wni    G     257 

Kings  Highway.  W.  '       ' 

Hasbrouck  Heights: 

ui)Y.Z''^\y^i^^'^"''  '^^^  ('olumbus  Ave. 

\iVr^^^^^^^X^''     ^'««     May     Beth, 
270  Ogden  Way. 

Hobolien:  Standard  Agricultural  Chemi- 

cals.  Inc.,  1301  Jefferson  St. 
Jersey  City: 

Brogan.  John  A..  396  Union  St. 
Leoma:  Wragge,    Mrs.    J..    210   C:hristie 

.      Heights  St. 
Little  Silver:  Lovett.  Lester  C. 
Madison:  *Duckham.  W.  H 

H^/'''i"?,^°i';  ^"-thur.  1  Fairwoods  Rd. 

Mitchell    Mrs    R.  W„  50  Prospect  St„ 
*Pierson,  Lincoln,  Box  111 

Totty  Co.,  C,  H. 
Metuchen: 

Cooper.  Harold,  Plainfield  Ave 

Morris.  John  W,.  55  Oak  Ave 

Roray.  Nelson  L.,  16  Graham  Ave. 

»,mP*?F.''''  ^•'"o  ^^•'  5  Pleasant  PI. 
MiUville:  VVelis.     William.     Cumberland 

Nurseries,  R.  D.  1. 
Montclair: 

Alder.  T.  P..  96  Llewellyn  Rd. 

Lockwood.  F.  R..  63  Highland  Ave. 

More,  Miss  Mary  B..  96  Haddon  PI. 

*Newcomb,  Dr.  E.  L.,  10  Edgemont  Rd. 
Moorestown: 

Linton,  Mrs.  M.  Albert,  315  E.  Oak  Ave. 
Moonstown:  Kunhardt.    Philip   B,.    Mt 
Kemble  Ave. 

Savage,  William  L.,  46  Macculloch  Ave 

Shaw   Mrs   Henry,  11  Madison  Ave. 
Mountain  Lakes: 

Holstein,  W.  F.,  70  Pollard  Rd. 
Murray  Hill: 

Coddington,  Frederick  C. 

Coddington,  L.  B. 

Coddington,  Mrs.  L.  B. 

^^fl^L  ^S^'    ^'««   J^"e   Pierson,   58 
Hedden  Terrace. 

Essex  County   Park   Commission,   115 

Clifton  Ave. 
The  Public  Library. 
^®''c.^''if?»'^c|^=  Watson,    Mrs.    Russell 

fc...  76  Adelaide  Ave. 
North  Bergen: 
*A3mus,  Adolph  E..  4051  Blvd. 
Ollweiler,  Mrs.  E.,  1700  54th  St. 
Riker,  Harold  P.,  4623  Hudson  Blvd. 
Nutley:  Burk,  Herbert  G.,  35  Overlook 
Terrace. 


Nutley: 

Rigo,  Paul  A.,  246  Highland  Lam 
Yarborough.  Mrs.  Morris.  272  Rn-     .« 
Place.  ** 

Oakland:*Chapman.  Mrs.  Clarence  I 
Oradell: 

Edmonds.  James  A.,  905  Woodland      , 
Schmalenberger,    Adam,    526    Or       ii 
Ave. 
Paterson: 

Free    Public    Library,    250    Broa.l      v 
Schipul,  Henry,  129  Butler  St. 
Pennington:  Sked,  N.  S. 
Plainfield: 

Devlin,  Mrs.  James,  1203  Putnam  ^ 
Lare,  William  S.,  825  Carlton  Ave 
Rushmore,  Townsend,  524  Steele    \ 
Stevens,  Horace  N.,  1415  Prospect  A 
Taylor,   Mrs.    R.   M.,    1328  Watdir    : 

Ave. 
Wich,  F.  J.,  1182  Stilford  Ave. 
Princeton: 

Hall.  Mrs.  Walter  P.,  12  Edgehiil  . 
Howe.  Walter,  B.,  94  Nassau  St. 
Howe,  Mrs,  Walter  B..  94  Nassau  Si 
Lindabury,   Richard   V.,  34  Clevchu 

Lane. 
Reynolds,  Mrs.  J.  N.,  Mount  Rose  ]<■< 
Turnbull,  Miss  Ethel,  250  Mercer  St 
Rahway:  Gallaway,     Mrs.     George     I 
163  W.  Milton  Ave. 
Morss,  John  O.,  273  Lake  Ave. 
Red  Bank: 

Timolat.  J.  G..  Riverside  Drive. 
Ridgefield:  *Jacobus,  M.  R. 
Ridgewood:  Feeter.    Mrs.    Norman,   411 
N.  Monroie  St. 
Pearsall.  Samuel.  79  Madison  PI. 
Remington.  Mrs.  Frederick  C,  836  I 
Ridgewood  Ave. 
Riverton: 

Mills,  Dr.  Charles  Street. 
Rutherford:  Miller,   Mrs.    W.    H.    V.,    • 

East  Gouverneur  Ave. 
Sea  Bright: 

*McMahon,  F.,  Ward  Ave. 
Secaucus:  Komitsch,  Mrs.  Harriet.  10(.» 

F"loral  Terrace. 
Sea  Girt:  Hillman,  C.  Alan.  311  Trent.n, 

Blvd. 
Short    Hills:  Jamison.     Edward     S.,    .< ' 

Grosvenor  Rd. 
South  Orange: 

Cyrus.  J.  J.,  421   S.    Ridgewood    Rd 
Fives,  Richard  J.,  339  Cumberland  K.; 
Robb,  Floyd  N.,  255  Irving  Ave. 
Springfield:  Doggett-Pfeil  Co. 
Summit: 

Gerhard,  F.  B..  248  Oakridge  Ave. 
Jackson.  Mrs.  F.  W..  100  Prospect  HiJ 
Ave. 
^Kiijgins,  Mrs.  W.  A,.  3  Essex  Rd. 
*May.  H.  O. 
*May.  John  N. 

Teaneck:  Fleischman.     C.     Julius,     35 

Johnson  Ave. 
Tenafly: 

Collins,  Henry.  Knoll  Rd. 
Trenton:  Bowman,  Mrs.  R.  T,    413  V. 
State  St. 
Hertzler.    John    W.,    care    De    Lav-! 

Steam  Turbine  Co. 
Kyle,  Matthew  L..  12  Colonial  Ave. 
Miller.  Lawrence  E..  460  Cleveland  A\ 
Union  City: 

Ege.  E.  E..  Jr..  315  26th  St. 
Goelz.  Albert.  703  22d  St. 
Upper   Montclair:  Maclver.    E,   J.,    K 

Gordonhurst  Ave. 
Vineland: 

Giacalone.  Mrs.  Vincent.  Landis  Avi 
Weehawken:  Ackerman,    G.    H.,    Alc< 
Steamship  Co..  Inc..  Pier  "K". 
Parker,  Hugh,  210  Oak  St. 
W.    CoUingswood:   MacClaskey,    Phih 
Apt.  3,  W.  CoUingswood  Apts.,  10.  ' 
Collings  Ave. 
West  Englewood:  Hossfield.   George   I 
1310  Hudson  Rd. 
Johnson.  Gordon  G..  185  Selvage  Av 

w^^F!'.^^'"'  ^-  245  Coolidge  Ave. 
westfield:  Fox.  Frank  W..  9  Fair  Hill  R 
Grider.  Alexander.  T.,  602    Mounta 

Ave. 
Luster    Eric  W.,  400  Wychwood    R 
Schonberg,  Jackson  R.,  835   Highlai 
Ave. 
West    Orange:  Hinchman,    William    J 
22  Collamore  Terrace. 


NEW  MEXICO 

Alb',      erque:  Doolittle,     Mrs.     George, 
'K>  W.  Tijeras  Ave. 
K         Mrs.  W.  C,  1010  West  Tijeras 

R  nee,  James,  807   Parkland   Circle. 

La  I  in:  Reinburg,  Mrs.  J.  E. 

Los  .  .mos: 

U  Mrs.  O.  M,,  Anchor  Ranch. 

Rosv  ,:  Vandewart,  Mrs.  Ralph,  510  S. 

■insylvania  Ave. 

Sant'  .'e:  *McCormick,  Mrs.  Cyrus,  Jr. 

NEW  YORK 

Albari 
An     iiann,  W.  F.,  Jr.,  98  Pine  Ave. 
i:i.     ■',  Lawrence  A.,  24  Ramsey  Place. 
L;.       nee.  Peter  J.,  79  Manning  Blvd. 
Loi      John  E.,  224  Euclid  Ave. 
V( ,      \'.  William  B.,  94  S.  Pine  Ave. 
Araerj  i:   Ewing,  Mrs.  Giflford. 
Armed" :  Gage,  R.  E.,  Whippoorville  Rd. 
Baldwn,  L.  I.: 
M'      >,  John  W.,  25  Seaman  Ave. 
I\  ,    M  k.  C.  R..  14  Browning  St. 
Baldwi'isville:  Bisdee.  E.  L.,  20  Grove  St. 
Baypu    ,  L.  I.:  Parmentier's  Roses. 
Bay  Siiore: 

Coll   IS  Daniel  P..  Box  202. 
Baysi'ic,  L.  I.: 
Cli.inian.  Walter  E..  39-13  219th  St. 
ICv.   .tt,  R.  B.,  3359  210th  St. 
St<Mi,  Laurence,  29  60  215th  St. 
W.i    man,  Robert,  3909  214th  Place. 
Beacon:  Faloon.  D,  B.,  Hammond  Paint 
i\  '  lu'mical  Co.,  Inc. 
Ju  (IIS,  Irving  J. 

Kr.iiiiig,  Mrs.  Charles  V..  599  Main  St. 
VVi;,l;,nck,  J.  B.  R. 
Bedford:  Joaquim,  Miss  Amelia. 
Bedford  Village:  Fuller.  Stanley  V.,  Mgr. 
Iiuy's    Garden    Nurseries,     Banks- 
\ilic  Rd. 
Bellerose,  L.  I.:  The  Community  Garden 
(  liib.  care  Mrs.  D.  P.  Smith.  Pres., 
(><>  Huron  Rd. 
Bergen:  Rogers.  Mrs.  Christine  A. 
Binghamton:  Miller,  Earl  S..  R.  D.  1. 
Bolton  Landing:  .Simpson,  Miss  Helen. 
Brewster:  Stout,  Rex. 
Brighton:  Calkins.    Mrs.    Harlan   F.,    170 

<  i>iiimonwealth  Rd. 
Brightwaters,  L.I.:  Girard.  Mrs.  Gustave. 
"L;ikcview."  Lakeview  Ave..  W. 
Jai  kson.     Mrs.     Benjamin     A..     Lake 
\  !fw  Ave,,  E. 
Broadalbin:  Chalmers.  Arthur  A 
Brock  port: 

tNi.  ..las.  Mrs.  J.  H.,  77  Utica  St, 
Bronxville:  Noble.  Dr.  J.  W..  86  Hereford 

K'i..  Lawrence  Park.  W. 
Brooklyn:  Becker.   Mrs.  William  Ulmer. 
<5  Prospect  Park,  W. 
»<>ii,(\vitz,  Henry  A..  701  Halsey  St. 
i^l"  1.  Otto.  Jr..  122  Hawthorn  St. 
H".  Montague,  1000  Washington  Ave. 
t'lu.r     C.    Stuart.    Brooklyn    Botanic 

(  arden. 
C.;tscho,  Leo  M.,  2031  E.  33d  St. 
i\<'.tlmg,   Frederick   P..    10    Irvington 

1  iace. 
K . '  t-ck,  Michael,  190  15th  St. 
>'     'Iheld,  J.  D.,  1102  Prospect  Ave. 
>< :  ;er,  F.  L.,  144  Joralemon  St. 
>'     ves.  Dr.  E.  E.,  356  Fulton  St. 
>\    nson,  Randolph,  1281  Park  Place. 
J      y.  S   R..  538  E.  2 1st  St. 
\\     KT  Miss  Caroline,  101  8th  Ave. 
\^     .<!.  Miss  Mary  J.,  787  E.  19th  St. 
»      iiKblood,    Mrs.    Robert    K..    6917 
_  „     idge  Blvd. 
Buf?    j: 

'^      r,  Herrmann   E..  M.D..  36   Mead- 

vview  Place. 
\\     'J^rick   Michael  J..  713  West  Ave. 
\]      ker.  E.  C.  234  Woodbridge  Ave. 
''      tlo  Museum  of  Science,  care  Li- 

•ry  and  Reading  Room,  Humboldt 

irk. 

''      ilo  Public  Library. 

"«y.  E.  R.,  762  Crescent  Ave. 

s.  Clarence  A.,  1412  Main  St. 

nch.  John  H..  Jr..  2518  Bailey  Ave. 
^>  v.  Most  Rev.  John  A..  D.D..  1035 
■•  laware  Ave. 

V     7,'  S'  ^•'  ^^  Southampton  St. 
^;;      1-  Germer.  84  Rugby  Rd. 

\:     ler.  Morse,  170  Franklin  St. 
''     ry,  Fred  J..  232  Millicent  Ave. 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


Buffalo: 

Hoelscher,    Monica    A.,    203    Morgan 

Bldg. 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Edward  B.,  59  Chicago  St. 
Kraus,  Walter  F.,  140  Sterling  Ave. 
Niagara  Frontier  Rose  Society,  care  P. 
G.  Enser,  Treas.,  203  Morgan  Bldg. 
Oliver,  Frank  G.,  141  Davidson  Ave. 
Pantera,  Dr.  Matthew  J.,  818  Mc Kin- 
ley  Parkway. 
Spitzmiller,    Frank    W.,    337    Brisbane 

Bldg. 
Thompson,  Arthur  J..  802  West  Ave. 
Yates.  Mrs.  Harry.  Lafayette  Hotel. 
Brighton: 

Zaenglien.  P..  121  Southern  Parkway. 
Cazenovia:   Burden.  Mrs.  Henry. 

Reed.  L.  L. 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  L.  I.: 

Reed,  Mrs.  Lansing  P. 
College  Point,  L.  I.: 

Motz.  Carl  A.  B..  514  123d  St. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson : 

♦Durant.  Mrs.  Donald. 
Croton-on-Hudson : 

Kroll,  Alfred  J..  Box  122. 
Crugers,  Westchester  County: 

Mittendorf,  Marie  E. 
East  Aurora:  Herman.  Ralph  S.,  Box  85. 

Young.  Mrs.  Wm.  D..  590  South  St. 
East  Islip;  L.  I.:  Burton,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Elmira: 

Daly,  Joseph -F.,  909  Davis  St. 
Lowman,  Abner  M.,  218  Coleman  Ave. 
Endicott: 

Begeal,  Gurdon,  203  Willis  Ave. 
Fieldston,  New  York  City:  Kurzrok,  Dr. 

Raphael,  4560  Delafield  Ave. 
Fishkill:  Faloon,  O.  James,  Box  61. 
Floral  Park,  L.  I.: 

Howe,  Ralph  N.,  5  Hemlock  St. 
Flushing,  L.  I.: 

Graham,  Malcolm  M..  41-74  Main  St 
McDermott.  William  A.,  136-7471  Rd. 
Stoddard.  Mrs,  Ralph.  156-26  Oak  Ave. 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I.: 

Miller,  Miss  A.  W..  110-14-69th  Rd. 
Franklin  Square,  L.  I.: 

Rasmussen,  Frank,  155  Rintin  St. 
Freeport: 

Carty,  Patricia  M.,  131  Bedell  St. 
Griffin,  Lloyd  T..  72  Southside  Ave. 
Geneva: 

Hopkins,  Mrs.  William  W..  124  Main  St. 
Poole,   Mrs.   Ralph   II.,  Jr.,   Bellwood 
Farm. 
Glendale,  L.  I.:  Christiana,  Marshall  D.. 
80-19  64th  Lane. 
Lahn,  Charles,  Jr..  75-41  61st  St. 
Glens  Falls: 

Dodge,  Mrs.  George  IL,  6  May  St. 
Glovers  ville: 

Jaikle.  F"erdinand.  36  S.  Park  Drive. 
Goshen:  Steward.  Miss  Sarah. 
Great  Neck,  L.  I.: 

Benton.  Wm.  J..  124  Susquehanna  Ave. 
♦Church.  Miss  Cynthia.  "The  Point." 
Keays.  Mrs.  Frederick  L.,  240  Middle 

Neck  Rd. 
Mollin,  Dr.  A.  D.,  13  Nirvana  Ave. 
Greenlawn,  L.  I.: 

Beh.  Mrs.  Walter,  "Old  Chester." 
Hamlin: 

Cornell,  W.  F.,  Beech  wood  Park, 
Troutburg-on-Lake-Ontario. 
Harrison:  Parsons,  Mrs.  Fanny  Wickes, 

"Lounsberry." 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson: 
Chrystie,  Mrs.  William  Few. 
Hawes-Craven,  Miss  Doris,  10  Euclid 

Ave. 
Langmuir,  Mrs.  A.  C,  243  S.  Broadway. 
Mignogna,  Milton  E..  135  Farragut  Ave. 
Hempstead,    L.   L:  Carlton.    James    E.. 
50  Patterson  Ave. 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  The 
Three  Oaks. 
HolUs,  L.  I.: 

Meehan,  William  S.,  109-40  198th  St. 
Homell: 

Conway,  John  A..  M.D.,  206  Main  St. 
Singleton,  George  T.,  2  E.  Main  St. 
Huntmgton,  L.  I.: 

Crawford.  Robert  L.,  Box  151. 
Doscher,  Mrs.  Alice  B.,  Box  418. 
Fiske.  Mrs.  E.  Rodney.  West  Neck  Ave. 
Savage,  Mrs.  George  H.,  Lloyd's  Neck. 
Huntington  Bay,  L.  I.: 

Rees,  E.  Philip,  Bigelow  House. 
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Islip,  L.  I  :  Plank,  Dr.  &  Mrs.  Howard, 

St.  Marks  Lane. 
Ithaca:  Allen.  R.   C.  Dept.  of  Floricul- 
ture.  Cornell  University. 
tBailey.  L.  H. 

tBlauvelt.   Dr.   W.   E..   Department  of 
Entomology,  Cornell  University. 
Library.    New    York    State    College  of 
Agri. 
tMassey.    Dr.    L.    M..    Dept.    of   Plant 
Pathology,  Cornell  University, 
Ries,  Mrs.  H.,  401  Thurston  Ave. 
Wheeler.  R.  II. ,  Forest  House. 
tWhite.  Prof.  E.  A..  Cornell  University. 
Jamaica,  L.  I.: 

Dayton.  Mrs.  Ella  M.,  138-29  97th  Ave. 
Wagner.  Peter,  145-18  175th  St. 
Jamestown: 

Rogerson,  J.  Russell.  164  Buffalo  St. 
Johnson  City: 

Makley,  W.  D..  175  N.  Broad  St. 
Katonah: 

Dunn.  Robert.  Amawalk  Highway. 
Kmderhook:  Callan.  G,  Wesley. 
Lakewood: 

Fisher,  Marion  IL.  4  Winchester  Rd. 
Packard,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Larchmont: 

Landes,  G.  B.,  10  Cambridge  Court. 
Lawrence,  L.  I.:  Garden   Club  of  Law- 

^      rence,  care  Mrs.  Albert  Franckc. 
Little  Neck:  Splint,   Dr.   F.   N.,   249-51 

51st.  Ave. 
Lockport: 

Rignel,  Mrs.  G.  Gordon.  7  Grove  Ave. 
Locust  Valley,  L.  I.:  Barnet  John. 

Rentschler.  Mrs.  Gordon  S. 
Long  Island  City: 

Ekert.  W..  3065  49th  St. 
Ly brook: 

Say  ward.  Henry  L..  68  Union  Place. 
Lyons:  Gavitt.  Saxon  B. 
Malba,  L.  I.: 

von  Bernuth.  R.  L.,  14  Blvd. 
Mamaroneck: 

Freene.  Edward  L.,  Harmon  Parkway. 
Manhasset: 

Srebroflf,  Mrs.  Marie.  Elderfields  Rd. 
Maspeth: 

Greschenz.  W.  A..  6275  60th  Drive. 
Mayville:   Bellinger.  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Medina:  White^  Charles  N. 
Middleport:  Dye.  H.  W..  Niagara  Sprayer 

&  Cheml.  Co..  Inc. 
Middletown: 

Leonard.  L.  E.,  212  Wisner  Ave. 
Millbrook,  Duchess  Co.: 

Flagler.  Harry  Harkness. 
Mohonk  Lake,  Ulster  Co.: 

Smiley  Brothers.  Lake  Mohonk  Moun- 
tain House. 
Moriah: 

Ernst.  Miss  Estelle.  Ernhurst  Farms. 
Mt.  Kisco: 

Gabriel.  Mrs.  E.  V..  Random  Farm, 
Mount  Vernon: 

Newton.  W.  L.,  316  Hay  ward  Ave. 
Naples:  Howse.  Mrs.  Ethel  C. 
Newark: 

Bloomer.  Mrs.  C.  T..  131  Grant  St. 
Boerner.  E,  S..  121  Williams  St. 
Burnham,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Engleson.  L.  J.,  care  C.  W.  Stuart  & 

Co.,  165  E.  Union  St. 
Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 
New  Berlin: 

Hume,  James  B.,  Genesee  St. 
Newburgh: 

Cameron,  Mrs.  K.  M.,  M.D.  14. 
New  Rochelle:  Bixler,   Mrs.   Albert   G., 
33  Overlook  Circle. 
Bradley,  Miss  Jessie,  171  Church  St. 
Griffing,    Mrs.   Edward    S.,  26   Poplar 
Place. 
New  York  City: 

Adams,  Henry  S..  180  Central  Park.  S. 
Allen,  John  H.,  Jr..  care  Air  Reduction 
Co..  60  East  42d  St. 
*Auchincloss.  Mrs.  Hugh  D„  903  Park 
Ave. 
Bailey,  Frank,  17  E.  42d  St. 
Bechtel,  Edwin  De  T.,  2  Wall  St. 
Bowen,  Mrs.  Allen,  1336  Balcom  Ave., 
Bronx. 
♦Brinton,  Mrs.  Willard  C,  36  W.  59th  St. 
Busk,  W.  Hamilton,  14  Wall  St. 
Caparn,  Harold  A.,  144  E.  30th  St. 
Columbia  University  Library. 
Findlay,  Hugh,  33  W.  67th  St. 
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New  York  City: 

Fleischmann,    Mrs.    Udo    M.,    22    E. 

47th  St. 
Franklin.  Mrs.  George  S.,  1 1 1  E.  73d  St. 
Frese,    Paul    F.,    Editor,    The    Flower 

Grower,  2049  Grand  Central  Term, 
Garbutt,  Raymond  J.,  D.V.M.,  367  E. 

62d  St. 
Hansen,   Mrs.   Dorothy   Ebel,    Editor, 

Gardners'     Chronicle     of     America. 

432  4th  Ave. 
Haskell,  Mrs.  J.  Amory,  130  E.  61st.  St. 
♦Henderson,    Charles,   35-37    Cortlandt 

St. 
Hurd.  George  F.,  52  Broadway. 
King.  Martin  J. .2134GlebeAve..  Bronx. 
Lefferts,  Mrs.  Barent,  1105  Park  Ave. 
Lehman,  Adele  L.,  45  E.  70th  St. 
Lehrer.  vSamuel,  55  Cooper  St. 
L'Esperance.  Dr.  Ehse  S..  155  E.  73d  St. 
Levy,  Mrs.  David  M.,  300  Park  Ave. 
Lewis.  C.  1000  Park  Ave. 
Lewis.    Dr.    G.    Griflfin.    1125    Grand 

Concourse. 
Library.     N.     Y.     Botanical     Garden. 

Bronx  Park. 
Loiterer.  Miss  Katherine,  201  VV,  16th 

Lucas,  Camilla.  4  E.  46th  St. 
Lynch.  Emily  G.,  785  Park  Ave. 
Martin,    Miss    Margaret    J.,    235    E. 

2 2d  St. 
McKelvy,  Mrs.  Robert.  765  Park  Ave. 
Merrill.  F.  H..  445  E.  84th  St. 
Met  calf.  Walter  W.,  305  Lexington  Ave. 
Milhken.  Mrs.  G.  H.,  723  Park  Ave. 
Moore.  Mrs.  William  H.,  4  E.  54th  St. 
Munroe.  Vernon.  1172  Park  Ave. 
*Nash,  Aubrey  S.,  44  W.  28th  St. 
Naumburg,    Mrs.   Walter   W.,    121    E. 

64th  St. 
New  York  Public  Library.  476  5th  Ave. 
Olsh,  Victor.  27  E.  94th  St. 
•Parker.  Miss  Charlotte.  318  W.  56th  St. 
Patterson,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  139  E.  66th  St. 
Prentice.  Mrs.  E.  Parmalee,  5  W.  53d  St. 
Richter,  Mrs.  Maximilian,  22  E.  94th  St. 
Root,  Mrs.  Elihu.  Jr  .  1  Beekman  Place. 
Schhng.      Max.      Hotel     Savoy-Plaza 

5th  Avenue  at  58th  St. 
Seymour,    E.    L.    D.,    The    American 

iiome,  444  Madison  Ave. 
Shipman.    Mrs.     Ellen.     19     Beekman 

Place. 
Steers.  Mrs.  J.  Rich.  1060  5th  Ave. 
Straus.  Nathan.  630  6th  Ave 
Stumpp     &      Walter     Co..      132-138 
Church  St. 
tTaylor.  Norman.  122  E.  36th  St. 
Traendly  &  Schenk.  Inc..  784  6th  Ave. 
Van  VVinkle.  Wm.  M.,  350  Madison  Ave. 
*W right.     Richardson,    care    House    & 
Garden,  Graybar  Bldg. 
North  Salem:  Cochran.  Gifford  A. 
Nyack:   Hecht.  Mrs.  Ben.  Perry  Lane. 
Olean: 

Layton.  J.  G.,  Laytons  Greenhouses. 
Ontario:  Van  de  Walle,  M.  B..  Mill  St. 
Oyster    Bay,    L.   I.:  Merle-Smith.    Mrs. 
Van  S..  The  Paddocks  Smith. 
Sterling.  Mrs.  Duncan. 
Palisades,  Rockland  County: 
Hill,  Mrs.  Robert  C. 
Perry,  Mrs.  John  M. 
Pawling: 

Kramer,  Miss  Marcella  C. 
Peekskill: 

Bellefeuille,  Mrs.  Henry,  1435  Elm  St. 

Fox,  Mrs.  M.  J.,  Foxden. 
Pelham    Manor:  Gregory,     Walter     C, 

25  Beech  Tree  Lane. 
Pen  Yan:  Winship,  D.,  R.  D.  1. 
Pittsford: 

Pierson,  Mrs.  Fred  T..  2  Mitchell  Rd. 
Plandome,  L.  I.: 

Behlen,  Robert,  58  Woodedge  Rd. 
Plattsburgh: 

Barton,  Dr.  PhiUp  B.,  47  Broad  St. 
Point  Lookout,  L.  I.:  Feller.   Frederick. 

Box  82.  22  Hewlett  Ave. 
Port  Henry:  McLaughlin,  Warner. 
Port   Washington,   L.  I.:  *Brown,    Mrs. 
S.  A.,  Harbour  Acres,  Sands  Point. 

Cushman,  Mrs.  E.  Sanderson,  Harbor 
Acres. 

McCulloch,  Mrs.  D.  H.,  Harbor  Acres. 
Poughkeepsie: 

Downer,  Henry  E..  Vassar  College. 

Nuhn,  Ciiflford  J..  58  Grand  Ave. 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


Purchase: 

Taylor.  Mrs.  Moseley,  Clocheton. 
Purdys,  Westchester  Co.:  Stair,  Bird. 
Rhinebeck:  Hawkins.  Mrs,  Eugene  D. 

Voorhis,  Gordon. 
Rochester:  Allyn.  Leon  C.  67  Park  Ave. 
Barry,  Frederic  G.,  706  Mt.  Hope  Ave. 
Baxter,  Florus  R.,  55  Glen  EUyn  Way. 
Boricha,  Joseph,  118  Weyl  St. 
Buck.  C.  M.,  35  Edgeland  Ave. 
Carpenter,  Dr.  F.  M.,  1291  Lake  Ave. 
Clark,     Mrs.    George    U.,    630    Rock 

Beach  Rd. 
Cowles.  Mrs.  Harold  A.,  60  Highland 

Ave. 
EUwanger.  Miss  M.,  625  Mt.  Hope  Ave. 
Ellwanger,  Mrs.  W.  D.,  510  East  Ave. 
Field,  Mrs.  Harold  I-.,   141  Sandring- 

ham  Rd. 
Fisher,    Raymond    C,    109    Highland 

Parkway. 
Hall.  Miss  Louie  A..  1422  Highland  Ave. 
Ingle,  Arthur  H.,  2200  East  Ave. 
Ingle,  W.  O.,  Box  785. 
Kalbfus,    Mrs.   Charles   R.,  2200  East 

Ave. 
Keiper,  Miss  Betty,  21  Vick  Park  B. 
Knapp,  Mrs.  Morris  D.,  1 120  Lake  Ave. 
Lakeman,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  1450  Clover  St. 
Lovejoy,  Mrs.  Frank  W.,  56  Berkeley 

St. 
Morse,  Mrs.  H.  H,.  4352  St.  Paul  Blvd. 
Nathaway,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  188  Oak- 
dale  Drive. 
Reineman,  Mrs.  Howard  H.,  154  Coun- 
cil Rock  Ave. 
Rochester  Public  Library. 
Rochester  Rose  Society,  care  John  J. 

Holahan,  Sec,  Cutler  Bldg. 
Sedlacek,    Mrs.    W.    J.,    97    vSouthern 

Parkway. 
Snell,  George  B.,  care  Mrs.  James  P. 

Snell,  Eastman  School  of  Music. 
Stuber,    Mrs.    William    G.,    684    Rock 

Beach  Rd. 
Toan,  Mrs.  M.   P.,  88  Golf  side  Park- 
way. 
Watson,  Robert  C,  5  Main  St.,  W. 
Rockville  Centre: 

Barron,  Mrs.  Leonard,  21  Cedar  Ave. 
Roslyn,    L.    I.:  Bertanzel,    C.    F.,    The 
Wheatley  Gardens. 
Frick,  Mrs.  Childs. 
♦Glenn.  Joseph  G.,  Pyne  Estate.  Green- 
vale  Rd. 
Salem: 

Beattie,  Charles  A.,  Box  488. 
Saratoga  Springs: 

Moody,  W.  Howard,  163  Circular  St. 
Scarsdale:   McLean,    Mrs.    Wallace    D.. 
1  Birchall  Drive. 
Ward,  H.  Sidney,  41  Greenacres  Ave. 
Schenectady:  Fraking,      B.      M.,      1137 
Morningside  Ave. 
Young.  Clinton  E.,  258  Bradley  Blvd. 
Sea  Breeze: 

Pugsley,  Carl  E.,  4510  Culver  Rd. 
Sharon  Springs:  Durlach,   Mrs.  Theresa 

Mayer,  The  House  on  the  Hill. 
Smithtown,  L.  I.: 
♦Potter,  Mrs.  R.  Burnside. 
Sanger,  Prentice. 
Southampton,  L.  I.: 

Hartley,  Miss  Helen. 
South  Hartford:  King,  Mrs.  Francis. 
Sparkill:  Swan,  Mrs.  John  L. 
Springfield  Gardens,  L.  I.: 

Schlieman,  John,  21931  Mills  Lane. 
Visser,  John,  care  Visser's  Nurseries. 
St.  Albans,  L.  I.: 

Civello.  Joseph.  116-60  232d  St. 
Sterlington,  Rockland  Co.: 
♦Hamilton,  Mrs.  Morgan. 
Syosset,  L.  I.: 

Wardall,  William  J. 
Syracuse:  Barnes.      Mrs.     George     W., 
110  Onondaga  Ave. 
Bryant,   Mrs.   Leon,   122   Westminster 

Ave. 
Georg,  J.  C.  805  E.  Genesee  St. 
Gere,  Mrs.  W.  B.,  112  Dewitt  St. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Arthur,  124  Harrington  Rd. 
Lyman,  Mrs.  Lucy,  528  Oak  St. 
Mac  Andrews,  A.  H.,  206  Dewitt  Rd. 
Menten,  Joseph  J.,  331  Rowland  St. 
Neal,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Frank,  146  Beverly  Rd. 
Syracuse    Rose    Society,    care    E.    L. 

Bisdee,  Treas.,  323  S.  Salina  St. 
Wells,  Paul,  Dept.  of  Parks,  City  Hall. 


TivoU-on-Hudson : 

Livingston,  Mrs.  John  Henry. 
UnadUla:  Ward,  H.  Lee. 
Utica:  Baker,  Frank  J.,  409  Court 
Hubbell,  James  F.,  Mayro  Bldg. 
Valhalla:  Ballentyne,     Margaret        ,t 

Grasslands  Hospital.  ' 

Valley  Stream,  L.  I.: 
Anders,  Frank  C,  104  Roosevelt 
Schuhmann,  Jacob  F.,  57  E.  M      ,,ia 

Ave. 
White,  Ernest  T.,  41  Cochrane  I'     ,. 
Warwick:  Elston,  Roy  T.,  25  Welling     w 

Norman,  A.  J. 
Waterport: 

Brovn,  Harry  L.,  "Orchard  Dalt-. 
WatkinsGlen:  Ferrier,  William  H.,       o 

512  Franklin  St. 
Westfield:  Jones,  Shelby  C,  12  1st 
West  Isiip,  L.  I.:  Haff,  Albert  D..  ^     .,- 

togue  Lane,  Babylon,  Box  668. 
White  Plains: 

Newborg,  Mrs.  M.,  Red  Oaks. 
Willard:  Pamphilon,   Mrs.   W.    Mel\    . 

Willard  State  Hospital. 
Yonkers:  Library,  Boyce  Thompson,  i  it. 
for  Plant  Research,  Inc, 
May,   Charles  F,,  451    Van  Corll;.;  It 
Park  Ave, 

NORTH   CAROLINA 
Advance:  Lybrook,    Mrs.    D.    J,,    R.  v- 

nolds-Lybrook  Farms, 
Asheboro: 

Redding,  Mrs,  T,  H„  126  Worth  Si 
Asheville: 

Abernethy,  W,  I,,  Zephyr  Hill. 

Griffith,  Dr.  L.  M. 

Murphy,  Dr.  G.  W,,  Flatiron  Bldg 

Pendleton,  Mrs.  Wilson,  79  Linden  Ave. 

Self,  C.  Glenn,  24  Vermont  Court. 

Thome,  W.  H.,  Box  7207. 

Ward,  John  LaBruce,  M.  D. 
Belmont:  Hatch,    J.     M,,     Hatch     I  nil 

Fashioned  Hosiery  Co, 
Biltmore:  Creighton,    Mrs,    Thomas    S., 
10  Greenwood  Rd,,  Biltmore  For  st, 
Brevard:  ♦Lobdell,  R,  N,,  R,  D,  2, 
Chapel  Hill:  Couch,  Mrs,  John  N, 
Charlotte: 

Elliott.  Dr,  Joseph  A,,  2700  Sherwood. 

Ginter,  Karl,  260  Ridgewood  Ave. 
Chimney  Rock:  Morse,    Dr,    Luciu-    B. 
Concord: 

Cannon,  Mrs,  Charles  A.,  Box  946 
Durham:  Campbell,    D,     P,,    Box      n. 

Hamilton,  Dr.  Earl  J,,  1015  Deni.   ins 
St, 


Phillips.    Eugene,    1304   Virginia 


\vv. 


Pritchard,  W,  H„  502  W.  Main  St 
Toms,  Mrs,  C,  W, ,  Jr.,  Hope  Valley 
Flat  Rock:  Brown,  Mrs.  Caroline. 
Goldsboro:  Casey,  L.   R.,  Prop.,  G.    Is- 

boro  Nurseries, 
Greensboro: 

Lane,  Mrs,  H.  A,,  R,  D.  4,  Box  58 
Odell,  Fred  C,  Box  55. 
Rose  Garden  Club  of  Greensboro,     ire 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Barbee,  Sec. 
Hickory: 

Bagby,  Charles  W.,  809  16th  St. 
Hickory  Rose  Club,  care  Rev,   II    D. 

Althouse,  1218  11th  Ave, 
Mosteller,  C.  L, 

Riddle,  Mrs.  J,  L,,  1305  10th  St, 
Rowe,  John  S,,  Box  733, 
Willard,  Samuel  L,,  Box  650, 
High  Point: 

Dutton,  L,  B,,  Box  671, 
Harmon,  B,  C,  401  Lindsay  St. 
Williamson,  H,  R,,  1203  Johnson  r   . 
Leakesville:  Wilson,  Mrs,  J.  Frank, 
Lenoir:  Dimmette,  L,  E,,  Box  192. 
Mebane:  Cooper,  Mrs.  P.  L. 
Mor^anton:  Grace  Hospital. 
Raleigh:  Barber,  E.  F.,  2210  Fairvic     <d. 
Staudt,  F.  W..  Box  1388. 
Wyatt,  Mrs.  Marion  F.,  Box  1251 
Reidsville:  Penn,  Mrs.  Jefiferson,  Bo>  '40. 
Tryon:  Brintnall,  Arthur  W,        * 
Hale,  Miss  Caroline  H. 
McFarland,  Miss  Emma  S. 
Wadesboro:  Hardison,  Mrs.  Hermai    U. 
Washington:  Winfield,  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Wilmington: 

Hall.  L.  E.,  109  N.  15th  St. 
Simon,  G.  J.,  114  Princess  St. 
Yates,  Charles  W.,  16  Hawthorn    :d.. 
Oleander. 


W    in:  Willis,  Harry  C,  M.  D. 
W     ton-Salem: 

Hams,  Mrs.  S.  Clay, 
W:    ntsville  Sound: 

irie,  Frank  E,,  Jr, 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Gr.     1  Forks: 
^      :e,  Josiah  L..  517  Reeves  Drive. 

OHIO 

Aki  ;:  Akron  Public  Library. 

A  tein,  Karl,  817  Delaware  Ave. 

(  vin,    Mrs.    Lillian    S.,    730    Ridge- 
t'st  Rd. 

(  k,  Donald,  1053  Dover  Ave 

p  lar,  Mrs.  C.  V.,  618  Grouse  St. 

I'  h.  Mrs.  C.  E.,  336  Lloyd  St. 

['  "^"'/.Hrs-  George  L.,  601  Copley  Rd. 

\  r.  VVilham  S    525  Cuyahoga  St. 

*0  cil,  Mrs.  Wm.,  1290  W.  Exchange 

!'•  .1 .  Mrs.  S  S.,  Portage  Country  Club. 
Si    M-T,  J.  W.,  1266  California  Ave. 
1      lor.  Mrs.  Bert  S.,  137  N.  Meadow- 

')it  Drive. 
1    :i.linson,0.  L.,316S.  Firestone  Blvd. 

\.  i.ols.  Miss  Alta,  1438  Seneca  Ave. 
/.niii  L.  L.,  Corner  Main  &  Union. 
Ashland:  Downs,    Mrs.    Frank    B      420 
"  iaremont  Ave.  ' 

J(-Mian,  Mrs.  Earl,   1030  Lincoln  Way 

\\t'St. 

K.^logg,  Mrs.  Dora  M.,  390  Sandusky 

Barberton: 

J;  !•:  White  Nurserv,  R.  D.  1. 

\-I.T   Brothers^   care    C.    M.    Miller, 
D  ^,^")'der  Ave.  Office. 

Bexlor  *  ^^^''^^'  ^''  1^89  Broadway  Rd. 
J'j^nes.  Herbert  C,  736  S.  Cassingham 
-M<  Pherson,  John  S..  187  S.  Stanwood 

Br^k^l^-  ^•'  '"'  ^-  ^^'"'"^'^  A^-- 

cltr'u^fi-  ^-  J-  17  Cedar  St. 
Canton:  Burkhart,    H.    C,    138    Clare- 
inont  Ave.,  N.  W. 

[TP%'  ^^^''  51^  S™th  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Cente;:i?feV      ''  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'^'  ^'"  ^-  ^^• 

I).  rkei%  Edward,  Box  77. 
tnagrin  Falls: 

Cincinn^'ti^^^'  ^-  ^"  J"'  '*H"'brook.- 

i^iTwss.  Wayland  M.,  3303  Royal  PI 
;  »u  innati  Public  Library. 
nC^  r  "•  ^•/•'  ^470  Brookline. 
lrr.1%9^^''^^  ^'  210  Hosea  Ave. 
•      /•  u'^^r'''  ^"  R-  D-  6.  Box  84. 

mi   'a  Joseph    W.,    4956    Western 
"■lis  Ave.,  Price  Hill, 
:,";.f"\^'^hard  B.,  M.D.,  3611  Zum- 
-■'i-in  Ave. 

■'' '';|^^"'  Miss  Katherine,   1632  Fred- 
'  rick,  Ave. 

*^!;/'^'^'^  ^-  "••  2560  Handasyde  Ct 

I      'ton^l^l:  ^^S  "••  ^17  E.  7t'h  Sf: 
,.'   :f"'R,obert  E    6512  Bramble  Ave. 

Vaintft'Sife   ""••    ''    ^""^    P'-^' 

^'  '*.L'^f°^'^^'°"    of    Garden    Clubs. 

.  •enw'^S  '^^'"'  ^^"^'  ^^"'^^^  Lane! 

•     ^'^^  Mrs.  William  H.,  1434  Herschel 

*^     \dT^^^^^''u^"  ?"^^  "•"  Station. 
jas.  Miss   Beatrice,  2519  Grandin 

Cir     viile: 

Cle     !aid-^'  ^"  ^*^  ^^^'  ^"'°"  St, 

'     rlh^H^P^tr  P-;/5505  Mayfield  Rd. 
eland  Public  Library,  Order  Dept., 
^      -^Superior  Ave.,  N.  E. 

Zl^rl^    ^1?^^    Society,    care    Miss 

I     rnc^t'"^  ^y^"'  Sec.  1336  85th  St. 

(      r?A^«,^'LJ'  ^805  Montevista  Rd. 

'      n"*  ^'J-  ^256  Kildare  Rd. 

(       h°V°fe"  J;'  1^1 15  Maplerow  Ave. 
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Cleveland : 

Hahn,  Carl  W.,  M.  D.,  11228  Harbor- 

view  Drive. 
Hrabak,  Joe,  11817  Mt.  Overlook. 
♦Jones,  Harry  B.,  1264  Euclid  St. 
Koch,  Rudolph  E.,  3169  W.  94th  St 
Kortanic,  Ray  C,  11822  Mt.  Overlook 
Ave. 

Matthes,   Mrs.   M.    H.,   17400  Shaker 

Blvd. 
Mclntyre,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  880  E.  72d  St. 
Melchiar,  Mrs.  Mary,  3218  W.  54th  St. 
♦Miller.    Mrs.    Elisabeth   C.    T..    11318 
Bellflower  Rd. 
Monson,  Mrs.  S.  H.,  2874  Chadbourne 

Rd. 
Morse,  Mrs.  G.  W.,  13405  Lake  Ave. 
Pree,  Henry,  2080  E.  107th  St. 
Sill,  Dan  C,  3855  W.  25th  St. 
Cleveland  Heights: 

Hodgman,    Charles   D.,   2119   Marlin- 

dale  Rd. 
Wickert,  E.  J..  947  Roanoke  Rd. 
Columbiana: 

Wilms.  J.  Paul,  R.  D.  2. 
Columbus: 

Bach,  Harold  H.,  472  Tibet  Rd. 

The   Burwell   Nurseries  Co.,   4060   E. 

Main  St. 
Davies,  J.  A.,  40  S.  3d  St. 
Hitchcock,  Fred  A.,  133  Amazon  Place. 
Kale,  Mrs.  Michael  A,,  1786  King  Ave. 

Apt.  C. 
Koos,  John  W.,  593  Berkeley  Rd. 
Laurie,  Alex.,  Ohio  State  University. 
Lichtenberg,    Fritz    A..    2508    Bexley 

Park  Rd. 
Reinhart,  Dr.  H.  L.,  1711  Essex  Rd. 
Scheckner,   M.   E.,  459  Oakland  Park 
Ave. 

Semans,  Dr.  Harry  M.,  2017  Wickford 

Rd. 
Shafer,    Mrs.  Richard    H.,  1622  Rich- 
mond Ave. 
Stout,  Wilber,  154  Erie  Rd. 
Cuyahoga  Falls: 

Farr,  George,  R.  D.  2,  Box  485. 
Dayton: 

Acree,  Russell  E.,  302  E.  Fairview  Ave. 
Auld,  George,  634  Ridgedale  Ave. 
Baker,  C.  W.,  335  Hadley  Ave. 
Cook,  Lewis  C,  230  Neal  Ave, 
Dayton  Rose  Society,  care  M.  F,  Hoag- 

land.  Sec,  909  Sunny  view  Ave. 
Dunson,  Perl  A.,  106  Park  Drive. 
Floridis,  Nick,  326  Wilshire  Blvd. 
French,  F.  E.,  335  East  Drive. 
Holycross,  C.  B..  219  Lexington  Ave. 
Kilbourne,  Dr.  P.  H.,  420  Ridgewood 

Ave. 
Kimmel,  R.  W.,  138  E.  2d  St. 
Kmcaid,  Mrs.  Clarence  R..  1208  Wind- 
sor Drive. 
Knight,  H.  S.,  129  Greenmount  Blvd. 
Lorenz,  Karl  K.,  2320  Ridgeway  Rd. 
Luneke,  William  F.,  121  Lewiston  Rd. 
Minnerup,  E.  L..  2120  Athens  Ave. 
Niswonger,  William,  1902  Malvern  Ave. 
Nass.  John  P.,  Harries  Bldg. 
Shafer.  Dr.  Mack,  307  E.  Drive. 
Siebenthaler,  John,  3001   Catalpa  Dr. 
Smith,  Carlton  W.,  Walnut  Lane. 
Sprigg,  Honorable  Carroll,  814  Harries 
Bldg. 

Uhrig.  Walter,  1265  Rosedale  Ave. 

Wagner,    Mrs.    F.    A..    535     Belmont 
Park,  N. 

Wample.  E.  W.,  1423  Glendale  Ave. 

Yount,  Ray,  633  Kenilworth  Ave. 
Delaware:  Breece,  C.  C,  R.  D.  2. 

Laughlin,    Mrs.    Charles    G.,    333    N 
Sandusky  St. 
East  Cleveland: 

Abbott,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  15625  Wyatt  Rd. 

Kafton,  J.  F.,  14001  Potomac  Ave. 

Walters,  H.  F.,  16133  Terrace  Rd. 
Elyna:  Rankin,    Dr.    J.    P.,   508    Elyria 

Savings  &  Trust  Bldg. 
Euclid: 

Albrecht,  Harvey  O,,  154  E.  209th  St. 

Kern,  Joseph  J.,  294  E,  266th  St. 
Forest:  Freed,  F.  E,,  D.  D,  S. 
Gates  Mills:  Oglebay,  Crispin, 

White,  Mrs.  Walter  C. 
Genoa:  Gregg,  Mrs,  Cora  R. 
Hamilton:  Frechtling,  Louis  H,,  M,  D 
Meadowcroft,  R,  D,  5. 

Stix,  Mrs,  Louis,  R,  D.  8. 
Hartville:  Schaub,  Frank,  Box  232. 
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Hudson:  *Scales,  Mrs.  Frances  A. 
Kent: 

Watrous,  Frank  C,  605  Grain  Ave. 
Kirkersville:  Reelhorn,  Dr.  S.  R. 
Lake  wood: 

Dunkel,   Charles,  2199  Wascana  Ave. 
McNamee  Mrs.  Hugh,  2083  Arthur  Ave. 
Paul,  W.  J.,  2076  Reveley  Ave. 
Roena  A.  Ingham  Garden  Collection, 
care  Public  Library,  15425  Detroit 
Ave. 
Lima:  Berryhill,  Vada,  Box  764, 
Brunk,  Dr.  George  L.,  Box  495. 
Knostman,  Norbert  J.,  951  State  St. 
Lorain:  ' 

Bowen,  James  L..  1459  E.  Erie  Ave. 
Hoflfer,  Mrs.  F.  C,  1801  E.  Erie  Ave. 
Madisonville:  Sherwood,    Mrs.    T.     D 
^       4306  Plainville  Rd. 
Mansfield: 

Schmitz,  Mrs.  H.  J.,  369  Park  Ave.  E. 
Marietta:  Robinson,    Carl    W.,    Treas., 

The  Crescent  Supply  Co. 
Manon: 

Bush.  E.  L.  343  Summitt  St. 
Roberts.  Chester  C. 
Schlientz,  O.  C,  310  Hane  Ave. 
Massillon:  Croyle,  R.  W.,  M,  D„   1139 
Lincoln  Way  E. 
O'Neal,  Conrad.  315  Snyder  PI.,  S.  W. 
Maumee:  Spangler,  Mrs.  E.  D.,  232   E. 

Wayne  St. 
Medina: 

Shepherd,  Roy  E.,  R.  D.  1. 
Wheatley,  Miss  Kate,  303  E.  Washing, 
ton  St. 
Mentor: 

Bosley,  Paul  R.,  care  Boslev  Nufsery. 
Chmo,  A.  H.,  Chillicothe  Rd. 
tHorvath,  M.  H. 
Klyn,  Gerard  K. 
The  Wayside  Gardens  Co. 
Melvin    E.    Wyant,    Rose    Specialist, 
Johnny  Cake  Ridge, 
Miamisburg: 

Treon,  F,  E.,  103  S,  5th  St, 
Welsch,  Kenneth,  628  E,  Central  Ave. 
New   Carlisle:  Belt,    Marion,    Routeil. 
New  Salem:  Berry,  C,  N, 
Newton  Falls: 

The  Cleveland  Cut  Flower  Co. 
North  Canton:  Steele,  W.  W. 
Painesville:  Cole,  D.  B.,  The  Cole  Nur- 

sery  Co.,  1041  Mentor  Ave. 
Parma: 

Mall,  Edward,  6910  Forest  Ave. 
Perintown: 

Groesbeck,  Mrs.  G,  S. 
Polk:  Kauffman,  J.  S. 
Rocky  River: 

Dillon,  VV.  R.,  18613  Shoreland  Ave. 
Salem: 

MacLeod,  Mrs.  Andrew,  645  S.  Lincoln 

Ave. 
Wykoff.  H.  F..  1529  E.  3d  St. 
Sandusky:  Eberle,  Lewis  G.,  1411  Camp- 
bell St. 
Neumeyer,   Harry   B.,   1601   Campbell 
St. 
Shaker  Heights: 

Krejci,  Miss  Mae,  3578lMenlo  Rd. 
Phillips,  Miss  Josephine  Dirion,  16130 

Parkland  Drive. 
Taggart,   Mrs.  Jay   P.,   21375   Shaker 
Blvd. 
Sidney:  Clem,  Joseph  A. 
South  Euclid: 

Cummings,  F.  J.,  1411  Belrose  Rd. 
Fisher,  H.  B.,  4650  Liberty  Rd. 
Shammarello,  A.   M..  4590  Monticello 
Blvd. 
South  Solon: 

Selsor,  Miss  Delia,  Greenwood  Farms. 
South  Zanesville: » 

McFarland,  Miss  Lena. 
Spring  Valley: 

Whiteside,  J.  W. 
Steubenville:  Cook,     Mrs.     Homer    C, 
729  6th  Ave. 
Hay,  Arthur  W.,  331  Cedar  Ave. 
Keller,  Ralph  E. 
♦McCullough,  J.  B.,  506  The  Steuben- 
ville Bk.  &  Tr.  Bldg. 
Thornville:  Bope.  Herbert. 
Tiffin:  Jacobs,  Mrs.  Charles  M.,  481  E. 

Perry  St. 
Tippecanoe  City: 

Clawson,  Clarence,  125  N.  7th  St. 
Kemper,  Dr.  C.  M. 
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Toledo: 

Birkenkamp,  R.  K.,  410  Eastern  Ave. 
Campbell,  J.  A..  3626  Willys  Parkway, 
Eilenberg,  A.  C,  814  Legrange  St. 
Hallenbeck,  George  E.,  2702  Parkwood 

Ave. 
Kotz,  Rev.  N..  1116  Nebraska  Ave. 
Mehle,  Lester,  1325  Palmwood. 
Sutton,  H.  B.,  4317  Walker  Ave. 
The  Toledo  Public  Library. 
Zundell,  John,  1816  Stahlwood  St. 
Warren:  Wean,  Mrs.  R.  J..  740  Fairway 

Drive. 
Wav'-fly:  .Sthreiber.  F.  E. 
Wellington:     Lashley,    Charles    V.,    216 

S.  Main. 
Westlake:  Bloiiiriuist,  Kmil,  2404  Dover 

Center  Rd. 
Willard:  P:vans,  William,  R.  D.  31,  Box 

196,  Willard  UeiKhts. 
Wooster:  Fi^ert,  Ralph  E.,  222  E.  Lar- 
will  St. 
Gable,  Mrs.  Ellen  R.,  836  College  Ave. 
Worthington:  O'Brien,    Harry    R.,    Wil- 
son Rd..  W. 
Slemnions,    G.    Bret,    5256    Olentangy 
River  Rd. 

OKLAHOMA 

Bartlesville:  Davis,  Wm.  N. 
Enid: 

Brewer,  Mrs.  C.  D.,  320  N.  Adams. 
Guthrie:  Furrow,  J.  W. 
Hunter:  Thompson.  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Wells,  D.  E.,  Bank  of  Mimter. 
Miami:  Dobson,  Nellie,  106  A.  S.  W. 
Maud:  Hayes,  H.  C,  R.  D.  1. 
Newkirk: 

Hamlin.  D.  M.,  404  N.  Walnut. 
Norman:  Merrill,   Maurice  H.,   Univ.  of 
Oklahoma,  School  of  Law. 
Pearson.  Col.  J.  A.,   Broad  lawns.  Box 
207. 
Oklahoma  City: 

Baker.  C.  T.,  1220  N.  E.  17th  St. 
Birge,  C.  A.,  311  S.  E.  41st  St. 
Driskill,    Mrs.    Arthur.     1147    N.    W. 

37th  St. 
Henry,  V.  S.  (i..  906  N.  W.  36th  St. 

Terrace. 
Johnson,  J.  Henry,  415  N.  W.  21st.  St. 
Lininger,  Herbert  K.,  1815  W.  18th  St. 
Mack,  Mrs.  Rubye.  620  S.  W.  29th  St. 
Nissen.  William  G.,  326  W.  Main  St. 
Oklahoma  Rose  Society,  care  C.  N. 
Conley.  Sec.-Treas..  409  N.  Western. 
Pierce.  C.  B..  1062  First  National  Bank 

Bldg. 
Schwan.  A.  E.,  816  E.  24th  St. 
Springall.  W.  A.,  3128  N.  W.  21st  St. 
Zenor.  D.  R..  R.  D.  7. 
Ponca  City: 

Bruce.  Mrs.  W.  W.,  119  N.  4th  St. 
Reeder.  C.  O.,  1019  S.  6th  St. 
Weems,  Samuel  C.  443  S.  Osage. 
Prague: 

Beevers,  Rev.  Eric,  Ph.  D..  Box  505. 
Sand     Sprmgs:  Sand     Springs     Garden 
Club,  care  K.  F.  Isbell,  210  Roose- 
velt St. 
Sapulpa: 

Shaffer,  Mrs.  R.  O.,  606  S.  Oak  St. 
Seminole:  Nichol,  C.  R. 

Pace.  Dr.  L.  R. 
Stillwater:  Greenhouse  Dept.,  Okla.  Ag- 

ncultural  &  Mechanical  College. 
Tulsa:  Bartlett,  Miss  Edna  E.,  R.  D.  1.. 
1738  S.  Memorial  Drive. 
Beck,  Mrs.  Elfred,  R.  D.  11,  Box  57  A. 
Buoen,  H.  O.,  2657  S.   Boston  Place. 
Diggs,  James  B.,  1621  S.  Owasso  St. 
p/a/nmer,  A.  W.,  211  E.  10th  St. 
Haddock,  Mrs.  Fred  T.,  2511  E.  28th 

Higgins,  Mrs.  Frances,  1135  S.  Owasso. 
O  Hornett,  Carl  J.,  2616  S.  Owasso. 
Showman,  W.  A..  M.  D.,  409  Medical 

Arts  Bldg. 
Truex.  A.  F..  3150  S.  Zunis  Ave. 
Woodward:  Pinkerton.  Ted. 

OREGON 

Corvallis:  Jameson.  Dr.  Kate  W..  R.  D 

Sunset  Hill. 
Kierzek.  Dr.  John  M..  506  N.  34th  St. 
Mdbrath,  J.  A..  Oregon  State  College, 

School  of  Agriculture. 
Oregon     State     Agricultural     College 

Library. 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


Eugene: 

Douglass.  M.  H..  2293  Birch  Lane. 
Norton,  Dr.  A.  H.,  2176  Charnelton  St. 
Grants  Pass:  Byrd,  Michael  L.,  208  N. 
6th  St. 
Clark.  Marvin  W.,  Box  189, 
Rowell,  Mrs.  Stanton,  308  E.  K  St. 
Swope.  C.  A..  310  N.  6th  St. 
Gresham: 
Johnston.     Ralph.    Pacific    Northwest 
Rose  Nursery.  Box  261. 
Hillsboro: 

Hennessey.  R.  S..  R.  D.  5,  Box  36A. 
Klamath:  Ganong.     William.      Williams 

Bldg. 
Klamath  Falls:  Lamb.  Dr.  E.  D..  Medi- 
cal Dental  Bldg. 
Milwaukie: 

Johnston,  Julia  F..  R.  D.  10.  Box  589. 
Moss.  Mrs.  Henry  M..  4036  Monroe  St. 
Murphy:  Powers.  Miss  Josephine. 
Pendleton:  Dennis.  Floyd. 
Portland:  Allerton.     Bertha     Alexander, 
2919  N.  Willamette  Blvd. 
Bacher.  J.  G.,  1920  N.  E.  7th  Ave. 
Bakes  Printing  Co..  309  S.  W.  Front  St. 
Blaesing,  H.  J..  1225  S.  W.  3d  Ave. 
Briggs,  W.  P.,  6839  M.  Mississippi  Ave. 
Broeren,    N.    A..    3254    S.    E.    Crystal 

Springs  Blvd. 
Cabell.    Mrs.    Margaret.    1151    S.    W. 

King  St. 
Campbell.  Harry  C,  1001  S.  E.  Water 

Ave. 
Carrigg.  John  E..  410  N.  E.  56th  Ave. 
Chandler.  Bloom.  R.  D.  7.  Box  1370. 
Collins,   Dean,   263  S.   W.    Riverwood 

Drive. 
Corbett.  Henry  L..  300  Tryon  Hill  Rd. 
Creed.  E.  V.,  615  Public  Service  Bldg. 
Damon.  S.   L..   R.   D.   8.   Box   1890E. 
de  Block.  Paul.  6520  S.  E.  47th  Ave. 
Dimm.  Walter  R.,  314  S.  W.  11th  Ave. 
Dolph.  Mrs.  Cyrus  A..  6507  S.  E.  31st. 

Ave. 
Doty.  Mrs.  D.  F..  R.  D.  6.  Box  42. 
Eckhart,     Capt.     W.     R.,    598     Man- 
chester Place. 
Edmunds,  Fred,  2742  N.  W.  Savier  St. 
Flink,   Miss  Florence  M..  6485  S.  W. 

Capitol  Highway. 
Fordyce.  William  W.,  4452  S.  W.  Green- 
leaf  Drive. 
Foskett.  Dr.  H.  H..  7110S.  E.  29th  Ave. 
Gaines.  Mrs.  Melva.  6806  N.  Fenwick 

Ave. 
Harmer,  Mrs.  H.  R.,  27  S.  E.  74th  Ave. 
Hausch,  Mrs.  Julia,  4228  N.E.  77th  Ave. 
Heffner,  Mrs.  Daniel,  2537  N.  E.  50th 

Ave. 
Held,  Mrs.  L,  1803  N.  E.  Weidler  St. 
Hezel.  A.  E..  7024  N.  Atlantic  Ave. 
Howlett.  R.  E..  63.S6  N.  Kerby  Ave. 
Hunter.  Dr.  F.  R.,  5603  S.  E.  77th  Ave. 
Johnson.   Dr.   Walter  R.,  4263   N.    E. 

Hazelfern. 
Kerr.    Mrs.    Thomas.    S.    W.    Military 

Lane. 
Keyser,  C.  P..  City  Hall. 
King.  F.  Harrison.  7815  S.  E.  35th  Ave. 
Koehn,  George  L..  3207  S.  W.  1st  St. 
Kruger,  A.  H..  care  Butzer  Seed  Co., 

900  S.  W.  2d  Ave. 
Lambert,  A.  B.,  5120  S.  E.  28th  Ave. 
Levy,  Miss  Martha  4429  S.  E.  Francis 

St. 
Library   Association,  801    S.    W.    10th 

Ave. 
Little  Garden's  Club,  care  Martha  A. 

Kilner.  627  N.  E.  Cook  St. 
Matthews.  Quimby  L..  514  Broadway 

Bldg. 
Matthews,  Mrs.  Quimby  L..  717  S.  E. 

Stark  St. 
Merrill,  Mrs.  L.  J..  R.  D.  8,  Box  1890B. 
Miller    Products    Co.,    foot    of    S.    W. 

Lincoln  St. 
Mills,  Mrs.  Lewis  H.,  650  S.  W.  Mili- 
tary Rd.,  Dunthorpe. 
Morse,  March  E..  2729  N.  W.  Savier  St. 
Mystic  Order  of  the  Rose,  care  Mrs. 
Jean   M.   Johnson,  Nortonia  Hotel. 
Park  Rose  Nursery,  10815  N.  E.  Sandy. 
Parker,  Douglas,  863  N.  Russett  St. 
Parker,  M.  C,  863  N.  Russett  St. 
Pennock,  Mrs.  E.  L..  5915  N.  E.  Gar- 
field Ave. 
Piepenbrink.   William   J..   4050   S.    E. 
Ankeny  St. 


Portland: 

Porter.  Clarence,  Failing  Bldg. 
Porter,  Miss  Lucille,  1235  N.  W     »2(1 

Ave. 
Portland  Garden  Club,  care  Mrs         I 

Patterson,  6320  S.  E.  29th  Av. 
Portland     Rose     Society,    care        rs 
Charles   C.  Cram,  Sec,  6101        F 
32d  Ave. 
Riggs,  Frank  C,  747  S.  W.  Evai     ->i 
Robinson,  David,  502  Pacific  Bid 
Rossman,  Dr.  J.  H.,  4237  S.  W.  Ii       ui 

Ave. 
Sanderson,    William    T.,    1734    \      [• 

53d  Ave. 
Schwarz.  George  L.,  1100  N.  H<>      id 

St. 
Selden,  S.  G.,  6117  N.  E.  24th  Av- 
Skelton,  Mrs.  Paul,  4346  N.  E.  35i:     t. 
Sooysmith,    Mrs.   Harold,   1927   N     i;. 

Hancock  St. 
Van    Hevenhngen,    N.,    3870    N.     !•:. 

Glisan  St. 
Wachsmuth,    Mrs.   Louis,   3380  S.    i:. 

9th  Ave. 
Wikander,  Oscar,  241  N.  Shaver  Si 
Willett,  Mrs.  George  T.,  2541  N.   \V. 

Overton  St. 
Wiscomb,  Mrs.  Harold  J.,  3200  S.  W . 

Copel  Rd. 
Wolford,  Mrs.  J.  W.,  01339  S.  W.  I<    I 

cliffe  Rd. 
Young,  Dr.  J.  Q.,  2605  N.  E.  23d  .\ .,-. 
Salem: 

Dinse,  A.  J.,  361  Leslie  St. 
Krueger,  W.  G.,  1441  N.  5th  St. 
Oregon  State  Library. 
Scappoose:  Dering.  E. 
Silver  ton: 

Page,  Urlin  S.,  Masonic  Bldg. 
Stayton:  Weddle,  Wendell  E. 
St.  Helens:  McCormick,  Mrs.  H.  F. 
West  Linn: 

DesChamps,  A.  E.,  Box  202. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Albion:  Uniburn,  Mrs.  LeRoy. 
Allentown: 

Banks,  Ray  E.,  2214  Union  Blvd. 
Frank,  Merritt  J.,  516  Union  St. 
Schuler,  E.  D.,  1833  Congress  St. 
Stuart,  R.  L.,  34  S.  14th  St. 
Witmer,  Roy  A.,  R.  D.  2. 
Altoona:  Brumbaugh,  J.  M.,  509  5th  .\\  c, 
Juniata  Sta. 
Isenberg,  W.  F.,  1225  16th  Ave. 
McCoy,  J.  W.,  511  5th  Ave.,  JutiMta 

Sta. 
Moody,  John  W.,  Jr.,  5301  4th  Av. 
Ambler:  School  of  Horticulture. 
Ardmore:  Jones,    Mrs.    Robert   W,,     07 

Church  Rd. 
Avondale:  Dutton,  Mrs.  William  S.,    >Id 

New  Garden  Rd. 
Bala:  Roberts,  Mrs.  G.  Brinton. 
Bala-Cynwyd:  Gill,     Mrs.     Charles     ')., 
600  Bryn  Mawr  Ave. 
McGowin,  Mrs.  R.  S.,  322  Kent  K 
Tily,  Miss  Ethel  H.,  121  Montgon    ry 
Ave. 
Beaver:  SIoss,  James  C,  1010  4th  Si 
Beaver  Falls:   Kiefer,  Christopher,  5t ;  St. 
&  Darlington  Rd.,  Patterson  Heit    ts. 
Bedford:  Diehl,  Clarence  A. 

Smuck,  C.  O.,  445  E.  Penn  St. 
Berwick: 

Bowes,  Maurice  E.,  305  E.  16th  S; 
Kitchen,  J.  Howard,  120  E,  2d  St 
Berwyn:  Sharp,  Estelle  L. 
Bethlehem:  Bradshaw,  Mrs.  vS.  W..     15 
Highland  Ave. 
Dodson,  Alan  C,  528  N.  New  St. 
Leibert,  H.  P.,  M.D.,  R.  D. 
Bristol: 

Conyers,  John  W.,  R.  D.  1,  Box  2'   ■ 
Bryn   Mawr:  Downs,    Dr.    T.    Mc^    m, 
Mt.  Pleasant  Rd. 
*Pew,  Mrs.  Arthur  E.,  Jr.,  Springb   'ok 
Farm. 
Page,  Mrs.  Robert  H.,602  Winsfon    td. 
Willard,  Mrs.  De.  Forest  P.,  633  V   ns- 
ford  Rd. 
Butler:  Campbell,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  Clear    ew 
Farm,  R.  D.  1. 
Troutman,    Mrs.    Albert    C,    421    N. 
Main  St. 
Camp  Hill: 

Groover.  Orin  C.  29  S.  27th  St. 
Mills,  Elmer  S.,  2011  Market  St. 


C^     nsburg: 

Kee,  Robert,  165  Oak  Spring  Rd. 
Ca    ondale:  Hiller,  N.  H.,  Box  326. 
Cfe     ile: 

key.  Earl,  146  W.  South  St. 
I)ler,  R.  M„  M.D.,  124  Conway  St. 
Cli     ibersburg:  Chambersburg     Garden 
lub,  care  Mrs.  Walter  King  Sharpe, 
1 5  Lincoln  Way  E. 
^      rk,  A.  L.,  Cor.  Main  &  Queen  Sts. 
Cltt    s  Green: 

i     llin.  Miss  Elizabeth  E. 
Clii    n   Heights:  Dougherty,    Daniel   J., 

^4  N.  Clifton  Ave.,  Aldan. 
Col'  Seville:  Flagg,  H.  W. 

1     ^«.  Mrs.  H.  W.,  Box  106. 
Colo  ial  Park: 

(     II.  Clyde  S.,  4227  Concord  St. 
Coll    tbia: 

I«;     lehart,  Edward  P.,  117  S.  8th  St. 
Con  !iohocken: 

\\  .  »d,  Miss  Marion  B. 
Cor r  /all:  Freeman,  Mrs.  William  C. 
Cyiiwd:  Kite,  Henry  J.,  20  Lodges  Lane. 
Dev:>ii: 

H    1.  Harry  C,  D.D.S.,  Chester  Rd. 
(!•  X  hauensee,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
J 'lis,  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
1    i/dere,  Mrs.  Walter  D. 
DoyUstown:  Mercer,  Mrs.  William  R. 
Dre>;  I  Hill: 

li  '1(1,  Joseph,  547  Forrest  Ave. 
Du    Rois:  Daugherty,    R.    F.,    216    W. 

i  oiig  Ave. 
East  Brady:  Morgan,  Mrs.  G.  D. 
East  McKeesport:  Loeb,  Leon  N. 
Easton:  Colver,    Paul    W.,    Easton    Na- 
tional Bank. 
Divis.  Charles  D.,  525  Mixsell  St. 
Jhiy,  W.  O.,  15th  &  Northampton  Sts. 
S    lough,  T.  H.,  525  W.  Lafayette  St. 
t-i.tnton,  Roy  F.,  823  Cattell  St. 
East  Waterford: 

Blown,  Mrs.  Mary  M. 
Ebensburg:  Baumgardner,     Mahlon     J., 
^      424  E.  High  St. 
Edge  wood: 

Kolx'y.  H.  F.,  416  Greendale  Ave. 
Elkms  Park: 

^_niHler,  J.  Allen,  8577  Huron  Ave. 
Ellwood  City: 

<  Jowe,  Allan,  801  Park  Ave. 
Erie:  Erie    County    Rose    Society,    care 
,,  '  •  ^-  Ehret.  Pres.,  346  W.  25th  St. 
lug.  Mrs.  F.  C,  2715  W.  25th  St. 
isa.ics,  Landis  E.,  421  W.  7th  St. 
lones,  Edwin  F.,  710  W.  7th  St. 
<'wis.  Miss  Vera,  2653  Sigsbee  St. 
Lynch,  Grant  R.,  P.  O.  Dept. 
i'nblic  Library,  School  District. 
S.  Iiiilife,  Walter  A.,  706  W.  7th  St. 
l^ermantown:  *Wister.  John   C,  Wister 

^t.  &  Clarkson  Ave. 
^^^tysburg:  Berkey.      Mrs.      Cora      E., 

138  W.  Broadway, 
wlenside: 

Hiomson,  Harry  N.,  301  Bickley  Rd. 
Greensburg: 

iiollingsworth,  Mrs.  Charles  B.,  524  N. 

Maple  Ave. 
nar  nsburg: 

'i  'iley,  Mrs.  Edward,  1517  N.  Front  St. 
Aeter,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.,  Box  203. 
'  '-^ber  Oscar  R.,  648  S.  26th  St. 
;  "^l^^:  J°^"  E.,  221  N.  Front  St. 
<;'bbs,  Charles  F.  M.,  1903  State  St. 
'irnsburg   Public    Library.    Front    & 

Walnut  Sts. 

jstings,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Ray.  4331  N. 

i'ront  St. 
; '  itton,  R.  Marion.  2001  State  St. 
.  iirwitz,  Mrs.  Solomon,  2971  N.  2d  St. 

ons,  Mrs.  Robert,  1625  N.  Front  St. 

I^Cormick,  Miss  Anne,  301  N.  Front 

'    '':Farland,  J.  Horace.  2101   Bellevue 
Kd. 

;  iiller,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  1900  Market  St. 
'  iller,  Mrs.  David  L,  4359  River  Drive. 
;nth,  Mrs.  Harvey,  130  State  St. 
barton,  Mrs.  Richard.  HI  N.  Front 

H    erford:  Starr,  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
T,;  /'8ht,  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Box  253. 
H..'Ieton:  Kelley,  Mrs.  John  J.,  23  W. 

Laurel  St. 
«    5hey:  Erdman,  H.  L..  59  E.  Derry  Rd. 

''"i^y-  M.  S.,  Hershey  Estates. 

oddard,  Alexander,  Hershey  Estates. 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


Hollidaysburg: 

Hunter,  Maxwell  W.,  523  Garber  St. 
Hopwood:  Doran,  Mrs.  B.  P. 
Huntingdon:  Swigart,  John  W.,  Swigart 

Associates,  Inc. 
Huntingdon  Valley: 

MacFarland,  VValter  G.,  Jr. 
Imperial:  Godshalk,  William,  R.  D.  1. 
Irvine:  Stephenson,  G.  H. 
Irwin:  Blackburn,  Wade  A.,  R.  D.  1. 
Ithan:  Pepper,  Mrs.  O.  H.  Perry. 
Johnstown: 

Kipp,  O.  A.,  726  Fronheiser  St. 
Boyer,  E.  PL,  146  F  St. 
Kane: 

Heim,  Miss  Christine,  115  Biddle  St. 
Kennett  Square:  du  Pont,  Mrs.  P.  S. 
♦Polk,  Mrs.  Wm.  D. 
Thompson,  J.  H.,  Jr. 
Mulliss,  William,  care  Pierre  S.  du  Pont. 
Kingston:  Hoflfa,  Mrs.  John,  528  West- 
moreland Ave. 
Norcross.  Edwin  C.  218  Butler  St. 
Kutztown:  Renoll.  Rev.  Francis  F.,  482 

W.  Walnut  St. 
Lancaster:  Armstrong.  Dwight  L..   1271 
Wheatland  Ave. 
Eisemann.  Philip.  715  N.  Lime  St. 
Fitzpatrick,  John  J.,  151  Wilson  Drive. 
Floyd,  Lawrence,  R.  D.  1. 
Hostetter,  Mrs.  H.  B.,  Box  566. 
Huhn,  Elwood  K.,  R.  D.  2. 
Jones,  A.,  402  N.  President  Ave. 
Tracy,  Frank  W.,  520  School  Lane. 
Lansdowne:  Pennock,  Mrs.  S.  S.,  Lans- 

downe  Court. 
Lansford:  Stickler,     Mrs.     Chester     M., 

22  E.  Bertsch  St. 
Laureldale:  Klees,  Clifford  F.,  Box  590. 
Lewisburg: 

Shaughnessy,  M.  E.,  42  S.  7th  St. 
Malvern:  Toland,  Mrs.  R.  H.  R.,  Cedar 

Run  Farm,  R.  D.  1. 
Manchester:  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
McAlisterville: 

Shellenberger,  Mrs.  North. 
McEwensville:  Sigel,      Mrs.      Frederick, 

Westover  House. 
McKeesport: 

Bergstrom,  Alan,  1805  Bailey  Ave. 
Butler,  James  J.,  1216  Fawcett  St. 
Johnston  The  Florist,  Box  550. 
McVeytown:  Davis,  Clifford  E. 
Mechanicsburg: 

Ritter,  Mrs.  O.  A.,  601  S.  Market  St. 
Shelley,  Dr.  P.  W.,  315  E.  Main  St. 
Media:  Vodges,  Jesse  T.,  N.  Lemon  St. 
Wentz,   Walter  E.,  Jr.,   M.D.,    19  W. 
Baltimore  Ave. 
Merion:  Barnes,  Mrs.  A.  C,  The  Barnes 
Foundation. 
Garden    Club    of    Bala-Cynwyd,    care 
Mrs.     Wm.     Kurtz     Myers,     Pres., 
206  Winding  Way. 
Kohn,  Mrs.  Harry  E.,  682  S.  Highland 
Ave. 
Merion  Station: 

Walker.   Mrs.   William  W..  354  Syca- 
more Ave. 
Midland:  Craine.  William  C.  Box  284. 
MiflBintown: 

Hartman,  Mrs.  J.  Lloyd.  218  Bridge  St. 
Shellenberger.    Ellis,    338    Washington 
Ave. 
Millersburg: 

Miller,  Mark  M.,  377  Moore  St. 
Montrose: 

Gardner,  Mrs.  G.  E.,  51  S.  Main  St. 
Morrisville:  Leighton,      Mrs.      Kilburn, 

64  Fairview  Ave. 
Mt.  Lebanon: 

Clarke,  E.  B.,  33  Rocklyn  Place. 
Narberth: 

Bruneel,  C.  J.,  506  Beechwood  Lane. 
New  Castle: 

Anderson,  J.  W.,  1612  Highland  Ave. 
Hoyte.  Mrs.  A.  C,  101  E.  Winter. 
Johnson,  Mrs.   Charles,  905  Highland 

Ave. 
Williams,  W.  C,  W.  C.  Williams  Nurs. 
New    Kensington:  Hankey,    Miss    Sara, 
223  Parnassus  Branch,  337  5th  Ave. 
Newtown:  LeRoy,  Mrs.  Frederick  G. 
Norristown:  Cadbury,  Miss  Eleanor  A.. 
19  S.  White  Hall  Rd. 
Eastwick,  Mrs.  A.  T.,  1109  DeKalb  St. 
Fegley,  Nelson  P.,  1956  W.  Main  St. 
Gristock,  Frank  W.,  R.  D.  3. 
Gristock.  Mrs.  Frank  W..  R.  D.  3. 


Ill 

Norristown: 

*fi°1?'^'  Charies  F..  R.  D.  4. 
♦MuUer.  Adolf.  DeKalb  Nurs. 
Muse  hell.  Miss  H.  L..  R    D   1 

^*ton  sf '"'  ^"'  ^^'^^  G..'520  Ilamil- 
North  Wales: 

The  Florex  Gardens. 
Palmyra: 

Paoli-    '^'  ^^""^  "••  ^^^  ^-  ^'■^"^  S'- 
PhHafelihiiT'^^  "•'  '^^^^«^-d  ^--• 
^^SfSel  Rd^^     "^"""^     Haines.     5927 
JBurpee.  David   5th  &  Buttonwood  Sts. 
*Burpee.  W.  Atlee.  Jr..  5th  &   Button- 
wood  Sts. 
♦Burton,  George,  Wyndmoor. 
♦Carson,  John  B.,  M.D.,  1802  Pine  St. 
Daum,  Fred  B.,  5014  Kingsessing  Ave. 
Edwards  George  VV.,  2103  De  Lancey. 
Bl'vd  •   ^''   ^^^^   Koosevelt 

Engle,  Howard  C,  4620  Adams  Ave 
Fancourt.  E.  J.,  1612  Ludlow  St.      * 
Fischer  Dr.  Henry  G.,  1411  Walnut  St. 
Ford,   Mrs.   Bruce    9230  Germantown 

Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Periodical 

Dept.,  Middle  City  Sta. 
GUpm,  Mrs.  John  C,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Gribbel.    Mrs.    W.    Griffen.    401     W. 

Mermaid  Lane.  Chestnut  Hill. 
Haimeri   Fred  C.  434  E.  Geneva  Ave. 
*Herr.  John  P.,  1600  Arch  St. 
Librarian.     Penna.    Horticultural    So- 
^^    ciety,  1600  Arch  St. 
♦Liggit,   C.   U..  905   Ins.   Co.  of  N.  A. 
'  ^.Bldg.,  16th  &  Arch  Sts. 
ti"l5'n'  ^'  Kdwin,  Jr.,  4513  Comly  St. 
Michell  Co     Henry  F.,  518  Market  St. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  Randal,  398  E.  Willow 

Grove  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Pennock  Co.,  S.  S.,  1608-20  Ludlow  St. 
Piatt,    Mrs.    Charles,    Prospect    Ave.. 

Chestnut  Hill. 
Piatt,  Mrs.  Henry  N.,  Lanerock,  Chest- 
nut Hdl. 

Plumly,    Mrs.    George,    2812    Midvale 

Ave. 
Reckefus  Dr.  Charies  H.,  506  N.  6th  St. 
Rivinus,  Mrs.  E.  F.,  416  W.  Moreland 

Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill. 
Samtmann  Bros.,  Chestnut  Hill 
Sears,  Thomas  W.,  Girard  Trust  Bldg.. 
S.  Penn  Sq. 
♦Tyson,  Mrs.  Carroll  S..  Jr..  8811  To- 
wanda  St. 
University    of    Pennsylvania    Library. 

34th  St.  &  Woodland  Ave. 
Williams.  Ann,  5406  Lancaster  Ave. 
Pittsburgh: 

Berdan,  Mrs.  John,  1035  Devon  Rd. 
^Birch,  R.  E.,  426  Coolidge  Ave.,  (16). 
♦Chalfant,    Miss    Eleanor,    1055    More- 
wood  Ave.,  Oakland  Sta. 
Cobb,  Hugh  L.,  3701  Provost  Rd. 
Cooley,  W.  F.,  Jr..  4738  Baldwin  Manor 

Rd.  (10). 
DeWerth.  A.  F..  Phipps  Conservatory. 

Schenley  Park. 
Floto.  Mrs.  W.  H.,  606  Olympia  Rd.. 

Chatham  Village. 
Hagmaier,  E.  W.,  130  Ridgewood  Ave.. 

West  View. 
Hardesty,  W.  C,  R.  D.  10,  Box  113.. 

Mt.  Oliver  Sta. 
Heard,  Mrs.  James  D.,  5720  Aylesboro 

Ave. 
Heyne,  P.  D.,  212  Homestead  St.,  (18). 
Hunt,    Mrs.    Roy    Arthur,    4875    Ells^ 

worth  Ave. 
Jarvie,  J.  J.,  Box  1694. 
Langhans,  T,  P.,  116  7th  St. 
Laughlio,  Mrs.  George  M.,  Jr.,  Wood> 

land  Rd.,  E.  E. 
Leonard,    Stanley   W.,   241   S.    Pacific 

Ave.,  Bloomfield  Sta. 
McCallum,    Miss    Eleanor    G.,    Hotel 
Schenley. 
♦McKee,  Mrs.  George  W.,  1055  More- 
wood  Ave.,  Oakland  Sta. 
Noble,  J.  H.,  R.  D.,  Box  147D,  Crest- 
view  Drive. 
Paterson.  Alva  C,  4333  Schenley  Farm 

Terrace. 
Periodical  Room,  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh,  4400  Forbes  St. 
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Pittsburgh : 

Pittsburgh    Garden    Center,    Schenley 

Park. 
Prietsch.  B.   C.  M.D.,  4752   Baldwin 

Manor  Rd.,  (10). 
Rees,     D.    L.,    340    Jefferson     Drive, 

S.  H.  B. 
Reilly,   Edward  J..    131    Hillson  Ave.. 

Brentwood,  (10). 
Scott  Co.,  I.  W.,  500  Liberty  Ave. 
Thomas,  C.  M.,  M.D.,  2iy  The  Boule- 
vard. (10). 
Weaver,  P.  B.,  51  Oregon  Ave.,  Crafton. 
Woodwell,  Mrs.  John,  7012  Penn  Ave. 
Pittston: 

Peck,  William  J.,  220  WashinRton  St. 
PottsviUe:  Dolan,  Homer  G.,  2039   Ma- 

liantonKO  St. 
Radnor:   Paul,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Drexel. 
Reading: 

Althouse,  Mrs.  Miranda,  315  N.  6th  St. 
Anscrmoy,  Marius,  338  S.  5th  St. 
Breneiser,  Mrs.  Edgar,  214  Windsor  St. 
Dreas,  Edgar  O.,  1428  Palm  St. 
Eberly,  Isaac  C,  Green  Tree,  R.  D.  1. 
Edelnian,  Paul  D.,  526  Washington  St. 
Essick,  Dr.  Charles  R.,  700  C^'nter  Ave. 
Glaes.  Fred  S..  470  Birch  St. 
Grim,  Miss  Emma,  210  Windsor  St. 
Herman,  John.  1326  Green  St. 
Hiester,     Mrs.     Isaac,     1501     Mineral 

Spring  Rd. 
Houck,  David,  1628  N.  15th  St. 
Koziar.  William.  .332  Pine  St. 
Lunden,  Alfred,  187  Clymer  St. 
McGinnes,  C.   R.,  605  Colonial  Trust 

Bldg. 
Pursell.  Mrs.  vStanley,  1521  Alsace  Rd. 
Reading    Rose   Society,   care    Fred    S. 

Glaes.  Sec.  470  Birch  St. 
Reinbold.  Morgan  D.,  Esq..  542  Court 

St. 
Shields.  E.  R.,  2032  Fairview  St..  Mt. 

Penn. 
Vize.  Ernest.  814  Farr  Place. 
Walborn.  Earl  E..  1220  Hampden  Blvd. 
Red  Lion: 

Shaffer.  Perry  N..  119  Keener  Ave. 
Ridley  Park:  O'Brien,  Miss  Frances  Mil- 
dred, 40  West  Ridley  Ave. 
Roslyn:  Groshens  &  Morrison. 

♦Towill,  P'dward. 
Rummerfield:  Manes,  C.  L. 
Rydal:  Dannenbaum,   Walter,   Washing- 
ton Lane  &  Meadowbrook  Rd. 
Scranton:  Church.  Dr.  Dwight  S.,  1527  N. 
Washington  Ave. 
Jones,  Edgar  A..  136  S.  Main  St. 
Leach,  Will.  Court  House. 
Sewickley:  Browne,     Mrs.    Joseph     M.. 
529  Pine  Rd. 
Harlow.  Mrs.  A.  G. 

Plummer.  Mrs.  J.  Lee.  Jr.,  2  Beaver  Rd. 
Shanor,  Dr.  Charles  K. 
St  oner,  Mrs.  Frank  R.,  Jr.,  335  Wood- 
land Rd. 
Tallman.  W.  S.,  4  Linden  Place. 
Sharpsburg: 
Lawrence,    Mrs.  John   W.,    Hartwood. 
R.  D.  2. 
Shillington: 

Bowen,  Edwin,  217  Waverly  St. 
Hain.  Winfield  J..  542  Gregg  St. 
Ludwig,  Harold.  434  Elsie  St. 
Shiremanstown : 

Weber,  Harry  R^,  9  Stover  Ave. 
South  Brownsville: 
Sphar,  Robert  A..  M.D..  National  De- 
posit Bank  Bldg. 
State  College: 
Agricultural  Library,   Penn  State  Col- 
lege. 
St.  Davids:  Willcox.  Mrs.  William  J. 
Stevens:  Herring.  Clarence  E.,  care  Mrs. 

Arthur  HoUinger.  R.  D.  1. 
Strafford:  *Campbell.  Alfred  M. 

Kendrick.  Mrs.  Murdock.  Gulph  Rd. 
Summit  Hill:  Barber.  Mrs.  Thomas  V.. 

234  E.  White  St. 
Sunbury: 

Carpenter,  Alvin  W..  101  N.  11th  St. 
Swarthmore: 

Perkins.  Joseph  H..  530  Cedar  Lane. 
Thayer,  Hugh  C,  625  N.  Chester  Rd. 
Tyrone:  Price,  Paul  G..  717  W.  15th  St. 
Uniontown: 

Doran.  Dr.  B.  P..  13  W.  Fayette  St. 
Hagan.  Mrs.  I.  N..  240  Derrick  Ave. 
Meade.  K.  T..  102  Cray  Law  Bldg. 


MEMBERSHIP   LIST 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


Upper   Darby:  Sykes.    Mrs.    Charles   S.. 

13  Chatham  Rd. 
Verona:  Dally.  Norman  E..  R.  D.  1. 
Warren:  Davidson.  W.  T..  410  5th  St. 

Hultman.  A.  E..  Box  302. 

Schellhammer.  Mrs.  A.  L..  412  5th  Ave. 

Walker.    Mrs.    B.    R.,   218   Conewaugo 
Ave. 
Washington: 

Anderson,  Thomas  L.,  Redstone  Rd. 

Bromley,  William  J..  655  Addison  St. 

Flaherty,  W.,  55  Highland  Ave. 

Siebert.  John  G..  850  Addison  St. 
Watsontown:  *V^an   Fleet,    Mrs.   Walter, 

care  F.  R,  Bryson. 
Weiser  Park:  Farr  Nursery  Co. 
Wernersville:  Moore,  J.  Turner. 
West  Chester:  Hatton,  Edith  J.,  R.  D.  5 
West  Grove:  Conard-Pyle  Co. 

Hutton.  Sidney  B. 
*Pyle,  Robert. 

Vanderkraats,  A.  D.,  Paramount  Nurs. 
West  Lawn: 

Moyer,  Miss  Mabel,  2732   Penn  Ave., 
Springmont. 
West  Newton:  F"ergus,  James. 
Westtown:  White,  Mrs.  Walter  Rhoads, 

Wakefield  Manor. 
Whitemarsh:   Bullitt,  O.  H. 
Wilkinsburg: 

Beach,  F:arl  F.,  Johnston  Rd. 
Cotter.  Mrs.  J.  L.,  515  Glasgow  Rd. 
Held,  George  C,  160  Highland  Rd. 
Klingensmith,  S.  H..  R.  D.  1. 
William  sport: 
tLyman,  Mrs.  Moses,  1025  W.  4th  St 
Lyon,  Mrs.  Layton  S..  880  Hollywood 

Circle. 
Mosser.  Mrs.  Joseph  H.,  528  W.  4th  St. 
WiUiamsville: 

Pratt,  Dr.  R.  S.,  5725  Main  St. 
Wyalusing:   Everest,     xMrs.     Charles     P., 

12  Taylor  Ave. 
Wyncote:  Bacon.  George  W. 
Wynnewood: 

Sellers,  Mrs.  Howard,  "Shadowbrook." 
Wyomissing: 

VVetzel,  Mrs.  R.  C,  1001  Reading  Ave. 
York:   Forrest,  George  W..  1339  E.  Phila- 
delphia St. 
Kain,  Guy  M.,  226  Kurtz  Ave. 
Koller,  William  H.,  145  Irving  Rd. 
Wise,  Mrs.  Francis  R.,  129  E.  Market 
St. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Auburn:  *BudIong.    F.    L.,   564   Pontiac 
Ave. 
♦Budlong,  J.  A.,  564  Pontiac  Ave. 
Harrington:  Mulchahey.     Earl     R..     169 

Rumstick  Rd. 
East  Greenwich: 

Almy,  Frederic  S.,  88  Spencer  Ave. 
Little    Compton:   Brownell,    Walter    D.. 
The  Ro.se  Garden. 
Cooke.  Mrs.  John  S..  Warrens  Point. 
♦Hunt.  W.  K.,  R.  D. 
Newport:  Webster,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish. 

Pen  Craig. 
Providence: 

Ely,  Miss  Ruth.  94  Waterman  St. 
Evans,  Anna  L.,  145  Medway  St. 
Griffith,  Miss  Anna  L,  610  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant Ave. 
Ham,  Mrs.  Livingston.  254  Hope  St. 
Providence  Public  Library,  229  Wash- 
ington St. 
Taylor,  E.  A.,  care  Providence  Gas  Co. 
Quonochontaug:  Higgins,  Capt.  &  Mrs. 

R.  T.  J.,  Boston  Post  Rd. 
Tiverton:  Mauran.  Mrs.  J.  T. 
Warwick: 

Watrous,  Mrs.  Ralph  C. 
West  Barrington: 

♦Coats.  Mrs.  Alfred  M. 
Westerly: 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Malcolm  C,  Mastuxet 
Moore.  Mrs.  Harold,  R.  D.  1. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 
Aiken: 

Watson,  John  C,  care  Bank  of  Aiken. 
Beaufort:  Bryan,  J.  W..  Box  526. 
Chester:  Barron.  J.  I. 
Columbia:  Columbia  Garden  Club,  care 
Mrs.  Hagood   Bostick  Garden  Cen- 
ter, Richland  Co.  Library. 
Hicklin,  Mrs.  M.  D..  Box  869. 
Sowers.  J.  P..  3029  Lincoln  St. 


Greenville: 

Carter.  W.  W.,  318  Crescent  Avt 
♦Daniel.     Mrs.     Homozel     Mickel      H5 
Crescent  Ave. 
DuVernet.  Miss  Harriet,  Box  684 
Greyard.  W.  B.,  Box  1621. 
Meadors,  M.  M..  115  East  Earle 
Owen,  George  M.,  2718  August..       I 

Box  966. 
Perrin.  Mrs.  W.  B..  Woodland  W  , 
Newberry:  Wright.  Z.  F. 
Orangeburg: 

Bryant,   Mrs.   W.  Jack.   126  Stiii:    ,  rs 
Ave. 
Rock  Hill:  O'Neal.  J.  W. 

White.  Hiram  H..  258  E.  White  S 
Wine,  Miss  Celesta,  R.  D.  4,  Box       ; 
Spartansburg:  Alexander,    Mrs.    A      h' 
319  E.  Main  St. 
Blake,  Mrs.  L.  J.,  Three  Oaks. 
Sumter: 

Davis,  Mrs.  Harry  A.,  Box  416. 
Dillon,     Mrs.     Julia    Lester,     227     \ 
Purdy  St. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Brookings:  Hansen,    Prof.     N.     E       x  )8 

8th  Ave. 
Rapid  City: 

Fowden,  William,  Box  146. 

Jackson,  Dr.  R.  J. 

Kiel,  Leslie  H.,  Superintendent  of  I^ai  k,. 
Sioux  Falls: 

Warren,  Rex  M.,  205  E.  29th  St. 
Spearfish:  Bettelheim,  Mrs.  B.  F. 

TENNESSEE 
Bristol: 

Long,  Mrs.  J.  Ernest,  801  Holston  A\e. 
Chattanooga:  Betterton,     Mrs.     T.     ( 
368  South  Crest  Rd. 
Chattanooga  Rose  Society,  care  Mis. 
Raleigh    Crumbliss.    Pres.,    168    \. 
Crest  Rd. 
Ferrell,  Mrs.  T.  S..  724  Glenwood  Driw. 
Griffiss,  Miss  I^enelope,  Hotel  Patt(  n. 
Maclellan,  Mrs.  R.  J.,  28  Bluff  View 
Martin,  Mrs.  C.  G..  412  E.  2d  St. 
Oehmig.  Mrs.  W.  G.,  Jr.,  Riverview 
Patterson,    Mrs.    A,    M.,    1614   Slu.iy 
Circle. 
♦Thomas,   Mrs.    B.   F..   10   Bluff  Vi.  n. 
Thomas.   Mrs.   Norman  A..   Cromutii 

Rd. 
Wright.    Mrs.    Edmuud,   3812    Moj.te 
Vista  Drive. 
Cokeville:  Darwin.  Mrs.  Charles. 
Copperhill:  Nikitin.     A.     A..     Resea-h 

Dept..  Tennessee  Copper  Co. 
Dandridge: 

Hammer.  Mrs.  F.  E..  Box  154. 
Fountain  City: 
Darr.  Mrs.  J.  E..  North  Broadway. 
Knoxville    Rose    Society,    care    ^■  s. 

James  I.  Crenshaw.  Villa  Rd. 
Leopold.  Mrs.  Henry.  West  Adair  !  h. 
Murrian.    Mrs.    James    A.,    Jacksl)  to 

Pike. 
Rommel,   Mrs.   G.   M.,   Terrace  \    w 

Ave. 
Sterling.  R.  A.  719  Cedar  Lane. 
Greenville: 

Gray.   Charles  O..  Tusculum  Coll    e. 
Knoxville: 

Badger.   Miss   Minnie,  3560  King.~   'ti 

Pike. 
Baker,  Mrs.  William  C,  1301   La    el 

Ave. 
Brown.  Mrs.  C.  M..  118  Fisher  Pla    . 
Chesney.  Mrs.  W.  A.,  2827  Magn    ia 

Ave. 
Chrisman,  M.  C,  Harrill  Hills. 
Creech,   Mrs.   Robert    B.,   3337   G    n- 

field  Drive. 
Dean,  Mrs.  James  W.,  Topside  Rd. 
Edmgton,  Dr.  E.  M.,  Doctor's  Bid 
Gentry,  Mrs.  R.  L,  2341  Magnolia  /    e. 
Grubb,    Dr.    Edgar    L.,    300    Med    al 

Center. 
Haasis,  Miss  Eleanor,  110  Fisher  M. 
Hill,  Mrs.  Oliver.  1671  Dandridge  P  e. 
Howell,  Miss  Martha,  Howell  Ridge  <1. 
Huettel,  Fred,  Riverside  Drive,  R.  J  4. 
Lynn,  Mrs.  W.  N.,  215  W.  Glenwo. 
Mann,    Mrs.    Arthur   G.,    1405    A    i- 

strong  Ave. 
Maxwell.      Mrs.      Uster,      Chilho   ^e 
Hills. 


Kn(     ille: 
\      lurray.  Mrs.  A.  R..  408  W.  Clinch 

e. 
\,     .eynolds.  Mrs.  R.  L.,  1121  Circle 

,rk. 
]■       as.  Dr.  N..  Medical  Bldg. 
S        >e,    Mrs.    Harris   A.,  621    Emori- 

1  Blvd. 
Si      1..  Mrs.  B.  L..  1705  McCalla  Ave. 
\i       I,  T.  Mogan.  Medical  Arts  Bldg. 
\\       1,  Dr.  R.  B.,  435  Scenic  Drive. 
W      ht.  Mrs.  Robert  O..  4030  McCalla 


UFoi  --tte:  Francis.  Mrs.  Paul. 
Lebai    a:  Darwin.  Mrs.  O.  F. 
McN"     nville:  Boyd  Nursery  Co. 
Mem:  fiis: 

Aii     lo,  Jack.  1952  Snowden  Ave. 

Bii     >\v.   Mrs.  A.    K.,  Walrow,  Good- 
,     11  Ave. 

Fli,    in,  Miss  Mabelle,  2284  Court  Ave. 

G ii.  Mrs.  C.  M.,  123  E.  Parkway,  N. 

L\  ;  :.ine,   Mrs.   Charles  Walker,   1522 
i     il)ody  Ave. 

I'o;  i.ii  Avenue  Nurseries,  3002  Poplar 

. '.  .  r. 

*.Sa 'i  r.  Miss  Sara  F.,  1053  P'axon  Ave. 
Sla.  k,  George  W.,  care  Hotel  Gayoso. 
Sill '!i.  Mrs.  Horace  N.,  21  S.  Reese  St. 
Siii'iiiwick,   Mrs.  James  F.,  642   Mel- 

lo^f  St. 

Nashville: 

(  Ik.  k,  Mrs.  Newman,  Gallatin  Rd. 

Ikii.ii  /.  Mrs.  Frank  G.,  1210 8th  Ave.,  S. 

Mil   iidl,  T.  H.,  Lynwood  Blvd. 

Mi>-<.  Mrs.  Charles,  Abederne  Rd. 

Ro    ,    Frank    L..    Roselawn    Gardens. 
!.<  hanon  Rd. 

Ro  ~,  -Mrs.  Frank  L.,  R.  D.  1. 
Norris:  Norris    Garden  Club,  care  Mrs. 

(>   1).  Priebe. 
Sewanee:  Clark,  Gordon  M. 
Sherwood:  Jones,  Rev.  George  W. 
Signal     Mountain:  Goss,     Mrs.     A.     J.. 
.no  Signal  Mt.  Blvd. 

Milii'-.  Mrs.  W.  S.,  401  Brady  Point  Rd. 

TEXAS 

Abilene:  Ray.  Mrs.  John  B..  1042  Elm- 

uood  Drive. 
Amarillo: 

Kav ,  Mrs.  Robert  C,  2801  Hayden  St. 
Arlington:  Cobb,    Mrs.    J.    C,    916    N. 

<«  liter  St.,  R.  D.  3,  Box  269. 
Austin:  Jung,     Mrs.     Charles     H.,     Jr.. 
K    D.  4.  Box  252. 
Library,    University    of    Texas,    Dept. 

"t  Biology. 
M.  Allister,  F.,  University  Station. 
tScyirr,   Mrs.  Clara  DriscoU,   R.  D.   4. 
liox  301. 
Beaumont: 
Hawley,  Theodore  L.,  2669  Broadway. 
Lyons.  Dr.  S.  B.,  Goodhue  Bldg. 
ryiri'll  Public  Library. 
\\  inkier,  Paul  A.,  Box  1976. 
W  II  hers.  Mrs.  K.  C.  Thomas  Rd. 
Borge, :  Reinbold.  E.  B.,  Drawer  831. 
Brenham:  Schoenvogel,  Dr.  O.  F. 
toilege  Station:  Division  of  Plant  Path- 
"iogy  and   Physiology,  Texas  Agri- 
'  iltural  Experiment  Sta. 
'I:!.  Dan,  Box  114  F.  E. 

rnrn  '  "ou'^  ^'  M-  Dept.  Landscape  Art. 
Corpus  Christi: 

Da'lb  •"^"*  ^^^'  ^'  ^"  ^^^  "°^^^  P'^^^  ^• 
H  •  .^ess   Mrs.  O.  S.,  5020  Swiss  Ave. 
J^^     as  Public  Library,  1926  Commerce 

^'     iick    Richard,  care  Burdick-Baron 

'    '-.3400  Armstrong  Ave. 
.     '.  T.  M.,  5324  East  Side. 
v«     ;''."\^"-  Edgar.  1020  Commerce. 
Del     io-'  •  ^^^^  Hunters'  Glen. 

Den    n"'?."'  ^^^-  J-  A-  209  E.  4th  St. 
"en;  n:  Dept    of  Rural  Arts,  Texas  St. 
'   'lege     for     Women.     College    of 
-iustrial  Arts. 

,^°U^?,^  of  Industrial  Arts.  Texas 
Fi  D     ''^^^Vo'Iege  for  Women, 
^-'f'  -J:  El  Paso  Public  Library. 

Port    wT';l.^V^*•  ^-  1^07  R'""  Rd. 

Worth:  Hampton.    Mrs.     Ireland, 
'n  East  Lancaster. 
^' .    .  Liither  W.,  Roaarian,  Fort  Worth 

'ta?i'park.'*^"'   "^^'^   ^^'^   ^^P*" 


Galveston: 

^^^^^l^i  ^"-  ^-  Em  1508  31st  St. 
•Mills,  Mrs.  Ballinger.  2908  Avenue  O. 
Rice.  Thomas  G.,  1719  25th  St. 
Georgetown:  Darby.  J.  N. 
Houston: 

Dentler.  George  II.,  1314  North  Blvd. 
Denton.  W.  Q.,  1411  Haddon  St. 
Dufhe,  Mrs.  Ben  C,  2426  Inwood  Drive. 
Fenton,  Alfred,  Director.  Agricultural 
Dept.,  1002  Second  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg. 
French,  Archie,  2203  Devonshire  Lane. 
Houston  Public  Library. 
Houston  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  Ben 

Duftie.  Sec.  2426  Inwood  Drive. 
Green.  Mrs.  John  E.,   Jr..   2970  Lazy 

Lane. 
Meysenburg.  Mrs.  R.  C.  1727  Banks. 
Rockwell.  Mrs.  R.  C,  1901  Alta  Vista. 
Teas,  Fred,  4521  Teas  St. 
West,    Mrs.    Wesley   W.,   3240   Chevy 

Chase  Drive. 
Williams,  L.  H.,  1902  Rice  Blvd. 
Laredo: 

Hunt,  A.  R.,  care  J.  C.  Penney  Co. 
Longview:  Lane.  Mrs.  Wanda  L..  R.  D.  1. 
Plainview:  Dye,    Mary    R.,    M.D.,    314 

Skaggs  Bldg. 
Port  Arthur: 

Baker.  Mrs.  Hardie  F.,  Box  1026. 
Becker.  Mrs.  J.  E..  2829  4th  St. 
Brown.  Mrs.  James.  3912  Lake  Shore. 
Brown,  N.  J.,  3048  Woodrow  Drive. 
Eddingston.    Mrs.   A.    T..   Eddingston 

Court.  . 
First  National  Bank. 
Hollis,  Mrs.  J.  B..  3604  9th  Ave. 
Hughen,  Mrs.  T.  W.,  2741  4th  St. 
Lipoff,  Mrs.  Max,  3847  Lakeshore  Dr. 
Martin,  S.  W.,  101  Dryden  Place. 
McCree,  Mrs.  J.  T.,  Box  384. 
Port  Arthur  Rose  Club,  care  Mrs.  R. 

Schulz,  Treas.,  3212  Proctor  St. 
Schulz,  Mrs.  R.,  3212  Proctor  St. 
Sheeks,  D.  P..  Box  651. 
Smith,  Mrs.  W.  H.,  Box  999. 
Tucker,  E.  P.,  2415  Glenwood. 
Woodworth,  Miss  Phoebe,  Lake  Shore 

&  Woodworth. 
Woodworth,   Mrs.   R.  H.,  Lake  Shore 

&  Woodworth  Blvd. 
Yakie.  A.  O..  Box  270. 
San  Antonio:  Denman,  Mrs.  Gilbert  M.. 
R.  D.  8.  Box  400. 
Sweeney.  Mrs.  Edward  M.,  118  Park- 
hill  Dr. 
Scottsville:  Verhalen  Nursery  Co. 
Tyfer: 

Balch,  Merrill  L.,  1414  \\.  Cochran  St. 
Golston,  Mrs.  Roy  D.,  Box  68. 
Hanley,  W  .  S  ,  203  Mocking  Lane. 
Pollard,  Thomas  G.,  13th  Floor,  Peoples 

Bank  Bldg. 
Ramey,  T.   B.,  Jr.,  Pres.,  East  Texas 

Rose  Festival  Assoc. 
Rose  Hill  Farm,  Box  927. 
Rosemont  Nursery  Co. 
Shamburger,  C.  S.,  Carl  S.  Shamburger 

Nursery,  R.  D.  1. 
Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Substation  No.  2,  R.  D.  9. 
Thompson,  Henry  L.,  Box  801. 
Waco:  Haralson,  Paul,  1518  S.  18th  St. 
Milam,  Mrs.  J.  R.,  1401  Austin  Ave. 
Wolfe,  Tom  J.,  care  Wolfe  the  Florist, 
Box  330. 
Winona:  Shank,  T.  W. 
Yorktown:  Frels.  Mrs.  Vlasta. 

UTAH 

Bountiful:  Hayward.  Mrs.  Coy  J. 

Kirkland.  R.  O. 
Mid  vale: 

„^/^^J*'  ^'■s-  J-  Hollis.  65  Pioneer  St. 
Milford:  Frazier.  G.  S. 

McKay.  Fred  W. 
Murray: 

Hansen,  Carl  C.  L.,  4676  S.  State  St. 

Smith,  Farris  L.,  2210  W.  62d  St. 
Ogden:  Blakely,  Robert  G.,  455  12th  St. 
Prove:  Shipman,  Edward.  57  N.  1st  E. 

Veager,  John  N..  444  W.  1st  S. 
Salt  Lake  City:  Allen,  Mrs.   Frank  M., 
1615  Yalecrest  Ave. 

Augsburger.  Fred.  638  "H"  St. 

Bancroft,  Miss  M.  L..  1177  Whitlock 
Ave. 

Barnes,  Claude  T.,  359  10th  Ave. 

Boyer,  Mrs.  F.  C,  1229  E.  5th  S. 
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Salt  Lake  City: 

Brown,  Leon,  Box  513. 

HiUam.   Mrs.   L.  W.,  257   Kensington 

Farrington   J.  S.,  1936  E.  27th  S. 
FuUmer,  Miss  N.  R.,  3250  Melbourne 

Gorham,  R.  B.,  1331  Roberta  St. 
Hodges   A.  G.,  866  W.  3d  St.  S. 
Keller,  W.  M.,  2862  S.  8th  E. 
Lewis,  J.  B.,  736  Windsor  Ave 
McMurdie,  John  M     1553  S.  16th  E. 

DHve'"^'  ^"  ^^^^  "y'^"d 

^Ave"'^"'  ^'''  "•  ^■'  "^^^  Emerson 

Muir,  J.  Reid,  180  S.  St. 

Public  Library. 

Shields,     Mrs.     Claude,     1234     E.     7 

Steier,  Mrs!  S   A.,  1454  Harvard  Ave. 

Tve  "''  ^"  ^^^^  Sunnyside 

Sugden    Mrs  John  W.,  1743  Yale  Ave. 
Utah    Rose   Society,   care   Mrs.    S    A 

^^r^u'^''J'''^^•^^^^'^  Harvard  Ave.      ' 
Walton,  Frame  E.,  42  W.  1  South  St 

Sandy:  Jaynes,  A.  H. 

Tooele:  Crandall,  Mrs.  A.  T. 

VERMONT 
Arlington: 

Pantaleoni,  Mrs.  Raoul,  Watergate 
te-eboTi^'^'  ^''"  ^"""'^'  G-denayde. 

Buri^"^onT'  ^'"-  "^"^  ^"  '^  ^^"^  St. 

Lawlor,  Dr.  Peter  P.,  112  Ledge  Rd. 

Lawlor.  Mrs.  Peter  P.,  112  Ledge  Rd. 
Essex  Junction:  Drury,  H.  K. 
Fair  Haven:  Durick,  Miss  Margaret. 

^'**  P'foT."**^"^  ^"'■°"'  Mrs.  Caleb  D.. 

129  Monument  Ave. 
Salisbury:  Dudley,  Mrs.  E.  Lawrence. 
bpringfield:   Bacon,  Paul  C   T 
Fellows,  H.  C,  152  Summer' St. 

c*S*?u''^'  Charles  N.,  187  Summer  St. 
St.  Albans: 

Weaver,  Sidney  D.,  68  Fairfield  St. 

VIRGINIA 
Alexandria: 

Ruffner,  Richard  L.,  Box  492 
Arkngton: 

Albin,  H.  C,  2608  24th  St.,  N. 

ifrP"'    «,^"/y     ^°"'S'     M.D..    3260 
Wilson  Blvd. 

Campbell,    Mrs.    Philip.    1230   S.    Ar- 
lington Ridge  Rd. 

A  y,"^^i'  J°^"  T.,  4812  N.  24th  Rd. 
Ashland: 

Wickham,  Mrs.  Henry  P.,  Hickory  Hill. 
oedford: 

Harper,  Mrs.  R.  A.,  R.  D.  5. 
Blacksburg: 
^Agricultural    Library,    Virginia    Poly- 
technic Institute. 
Hunt,  Ralph  E.,  Virginia  Polytechnic 

Institute. 
Smith,  Prof.  A.  G.,  Jr. 
Bowling  Green:  Conway,  G.  F 
Boyce:  Butler,    Edward    G.,    The    Play 

Gardens. 
Buena  Vista:  Key,  Mrs.  J.  Frank. 
Charlottesville:  Long,  Mrs.  William  F 
932  Locust  Ave. 
Rushton  J.  Henry,  1306  Rugby  Rd. 
Chester:  Shawen,  William  E. 
Claremont,    Surrey    Co.:  *Rogers.    Mrs. 
-r,,.^  Huddleston,  Claremont  Manor. 
Clifton  Forge: 

Ford,  Mrs.  A.  C,  118  First  St. 
Cobham:  Todd,  G.  Carroll. 
Covington:  Jennings,  Guy  P.,  230  Wash- 
mgton  Ave. 
Laws,  Stanley,  808  Beverly  St. 
Lunger,  Mrs.  Walter  F.,  Rosedale. 
Weikel,  W.  W.,  312  Hawthorne  St. 
Danville: 

Dibrell,  Mrs.  L.  N.,  124  Broad  St. 
Flora,  Charles,  727  Holbrook  Ave. 
Holland,  C.  G. 
Jones,  Dr.  Burnell  P.,  307-10  Masonic 

Temple. 
Overbey,  Mrs.  Wm.  D.,  782  Main  St. 
Puryear,  T.  Miles,  114  Holbrook  Ave. 
Walker,  Miss  Maitland,  440  W.  Main  St. 
Wiseman,  Plumer,  968  Main  St. 
Woody,  Gordon  R.,  124  College  Ave. 
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Eattville: 

Mears,     Mrs.     Littleton     H.,     "Holly 
Brook." 
Fairfax:  Lake.  E.  R.,  Fairfax  Farms. 
Falls  Church: 

Blain,  Mrs.  Amelia  L.,  Box  1086. 
LeFevre,  Ben,  Box  796. 
Rullman.  J.  W.,  139  N.  Fairfax  St. 
Farmville:  Whitten.  O.  11. 
Franklin: 

Frankfort,  Mrs.  H.  M.,  802  Clay  St. 
Gloucester:  Thomas,  Mrs.  H.  K. 
Gordonsville:    Cameron,  Miss  Janet  G., 
Achnacarry. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  John  Otto,  "Malbone." 
Zinn,  Mrj.  George. 
Greenwood: 

Massie,  Mrs,  William  R. 
Groseclose:  Sprinkle,  Miss  Blanche. 
Hampton:  Howe,     Mrs.     II.     D.,     care 

Hampton  Normal  Institute. 
HoUins:  Virginia  Rose  Gardens. 
Keller:  Mears,  Charles  B. 

Mears,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  Box  97. 
Keswick: 

Massey,  Mrs.  L.  R.,  Kinloch. 
Kilmarnock:  Carter,  Mrs.  R.  D.,  Waverly 

Heights. 
Lynchburg: 

Anderson,  R.  H.,  Box  676. 
Cheatwood,    Miss    Hennie,    111    Oak- 
wood  PI. 
Hickson,  M.  B.,  4000  Fort  Ave. 
Keller,    Mrs.    Rol>ert    J.,    Jr.,    Lang- 
home  Rd. 
Morton,     Mrs.     Monroe     Davenport, 

3122  Rivermont  Ave. 
Summerson,  Archer,  47  N.  Princeton. 
Watts,  Mrs.  Hubert  B.,  Greenway  Ct. 
Whiteside,  Miss  Mabel  K.,  R.  M.  W.  C. 
Lynnhaven:  Hill,  Miss  Evelyn  Collins, 
Seabreeze  Farm. 
Portsmouth  Public  Library,  care  The 

Misses  Hill,  Sea  Breeze  Farm. 
Princess     Anne     Garden     Club,     care 
Miss  Evelyn  Collins  Hill,  .Sea  Breeze 
Farm. 
Newport  News:   Hull,  Andrew  W.,  5812 
Huntington  Ave. 
Nolan,   Mrs.   Robert   Wilson,   17   Pear 
Ave. 
Norfolk:   Barnes,      Mrs.     C.      C,     3035 
Bapaume  Ave. 
Barrett,  Mrs.  F.  R.,  Lochaven. 
Cox,  Emery,  1471  Emery  Place. 
Delpino,  Mrs.  F"rank  L.,  226  Randall 

Ave.,  Ocean  View. 
Duval,  E.  D.,  1023  Hanover  Ave. 
Hudson,  Charles  W.,  Cortland  Place. 
Hunter.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Blount,  1202  West- 
over  Ave. 
Kear,  Paul  W.,  Box  1318. 
Miles,  P'rank   M.,   1334  Willow  Wood 

Drive. 
Morgan,  Dr.  A.  D.,  Lakewood. 
Nelson,  Mrs.  J.  L.,  7800  North  Shore 

Rd. 
Poo!,  Ralph  I.,  101  Belvedere  Rd. 
Rice,  Mrs.  G.  B.,  5232  Edgewater  Dr. 
Serpen,   Miss  Gulielma,  902  Westover 

Ave. 
Tidewater  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  E. 
D.  Duval,  .Sec,  1023  Hanover  Ave. 
Oakton:  Staalman,  I.  W. 
Petersburg: 

Graham,  T.  R.,  805  High  St. 
Harris,  Mrs.  Walter  E.,  1730  S.  Syca- 
more St.,  Ext. 
Portsmouth:  Fay,  J.   B.,  Commandant's 
Office,  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 
Green,  Mrs.  Anne,  41  Irwin  PI.,  Crad- 

dock. 
Hanbury,  Paul  E.,  727  Riverview  Ave. 
Maupin,  Mrs.  William.  42  N.  Court  St. 
McAvoy,  J.  R.,  1825  Piedmont  Ave. 
Meyer,  Walter  D.,  333  High  St. 
Pungoteague:  Ames.  Mrs.  Samuel  W. 
Richmond:  Atkinson,    Mrs.    Wilton    L., 
4403  Cutshaw  Ave. 
Burbage,  A.  V.,  1517  Bellevue  Ave. 
Catlett,  W.  B.,  6101  Three  Chopt  Rd. 
Delarue,  Mrs.  Edward,  1 106  Sunset  Ave. 
Flournoy,  Q.  H.,  3858  Fauquier  Ave. 
Jeffress,   Mrs.  Thomas  F.,   "Meadow- 
brook,"  Manor  Route  10. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Hugh  W.,  601  W.  30th  St. 
LaPrade,  Mrs,  Ben  W.,  2914  Semmes 

Ave. 
May,  Mrs.  Irving,  4101  Hermitage  Rd. 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


Richmond : 

Morton,     Mrs.     David     C,     Agecroft 

Hall,  Windsor  Farms. 
Nolde,  Mrs.  H.  William,  1112  Sunset 

Ave. 
Powers,   Mrs.  W.  Frank.  6207  Three 

Chopt  Rd. 
Richmond  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  H. 
William  Nolde,  Treas.,  1112  Sunset 
Ave. 
Skipwith,  Hugh,  "Archdale,"  R.  D.  13. 
Tower,    Mrs.    George   A.,   6213   Three 
Chopt  Rd. 
Roanoke:   Beckner,  R.  H.,  205  Mountain 
Trust  Bank  Bldg. 
Bringman,  W.  C,  503  Kensington  .\ve., 

Raleigh  Ct. 
Curry,  Duncan  B.,  1156  Tillett  Rd. 
Davis,    Mrs.    Lawrence    S.,    1612    4th 

St.,  S.  W. 
Fishburn,  Jimius  P.,  Clermont  Heights. 
Hornbarger,  Mrs.  D.  M.,  1424  Chap- 
man Ave.,  S.  W. 
Kirk,  Dr.  T.  Allen.  109  Grandin  Rd. 
Martin,   G.  A.,  care  Railway   Express 

Agency. 
Morgan,  Miss  Pllizabeth,   1323  3d  St., 

S.  W. 
Reed,   Harry    R.,  Jr.,    1308   Hamilton 

Terrace. 
Roanoke  Public  Library. 
Roberson,  Curtis  O.,  Box  2021. 
Roberts,   Mrs.   H.   P.,   1621   Patterson 

Ave.,  S.  W. 
Sanders,     Miss    Edwina,    605    Allison 

Ave.,  S.  W. 
Sharpe,  Mrs.  W.  E.,  612  Maiden  Lane, 

Virginia  Heights. 
Shoaf,  Mrs.   Cash.  833   Maiden  Lane. 

Virginia  Heights. 
Stafford,  Frank  E.,  630  Day  Ave.,  S.  W. 
Tompkins,  Mrs.  E.  E.,  508  Greenwood 

Rd. 
Van  Sickler,  John  R.,  719  Virginia  Ave., 

Virginia  Heights. 
Williams,     C.    Sturling,     1808     Clover 

Ave.,  Williamson  Rd. 
Williamson,   B.  S.,  833  Virginia  Ave.. 

Virginia  Heights. 
Zerbee.     Joseph.    316     Stanley     Ave., 
South  Roanoke. 
Salem: 

Dawson,   Dr.  Charles  A.,  426  Market 

St. 
Galbraith,  Bart,  R.  D.  1, 
Hitt,  Dr.  A.  M. 

Johnson.  Dr.  H.  I..  157  High  St. 
Lewis.  C.  H. 
Roanoke    Rose    Society,    care    C.    H. 

Lewis.  Sec. -Treas. 
Whitescarver.  Mrs.  F.   B..   126  Taylor 
Ave.,  Langhornc  Place. 
Sandston: 

Wine,  Roger  O.,  Box  504. 
Staunton:  *Gibbs,    Mrs.   W.    W.,    Gibbs 

Hill,  R.  D.  4. 
Sterling:  Piggott,  Miss  Clara  A. 
Stony  Creek: 

Mayers,  Mrs.  Archer  D. 
Suffolk:   Beamon.    Mrs.    W.    S.,    228    N. 

Main  St. 
University: 

Galban,  Mrs.  J.  S.,  "Gallison  Hall." 
Garden   Club   of  Virginia,   care   Mrs. 
Alan  Perkins,  Old  Place,  Rugley  Rd. 
Vienna:  Tayloe,  Mrs.  Lomax. 
Wachapreague:  Legendre,     Jacques    L., 

Gulf  Stream  Nursery,  Inc. 
Waynesboro:  Nash,  Harry. 
Woodstock:  Wender,  Mrs.  William. 
Yorktown:  Hunter,  L.  L.,  Captain,  U.  S 
Navy,  Naval  Mine  Depot. 

WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen: 

Anderson,  Dr.  A.  E.,  1308  Belaire. 

Arthaud,  Riley  E.,  215  W.  6th  St. 

Donley,  L.  B.,  Finch  Bldg. 

Fovargue,  Mrs.  Walter,  300  W.  8th  St. 

Grays  Harbor  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs. 
Walter  L.  Keith,  Sec.-Treas.,  Box 
1118, 

Hogan,  Mrs.  J.  C,  602  N.  G  St, 

Knox,  Mrs.  Harry  S.,  Linkshire  Ad- 
dition. 

Matheson,  G.  H.,  303  E.  Market  St. 

Miller,  E.  C,  Roosevelt  Apts. 

Parpala,  Mrs.  W.  M.,  1114  N.  K  St. 

Wuest,  Mrs.  A.  R.,  303  W.  9th  St. 


Auburn: 

Armentrout,  F.  A.,  405  1st  St  p 

McHugh,  Henry,  R.  D.  2.  Bo.x 
Bellingham: 

Arntzen,  Edward  J.,  437  16th  ."- 
Gamwell,  Roland  G.,  1001  16(1     t 
Keagle,  Mrs.  George  W,,  55  Bi       kh 
Laue,  Gaylord  W,,  1216  Indian 
Tanner,    Rev.   T.    DeWitt.    r,        pi 
dridge  Ave. 
Bremerton: 

Adams,  C.  F.,  231  S.  Montgom 
Carnation:  Haxton,  Andrew. 
Centralia:  Hodge,  Ben  H.,  806  S      u.r 

Rusho,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  502  W.  Pin. 
Chehalis:  Bain,    C.   Grant,    M.D      14x6 
Washington  Ave. 
Brunswig,  Norman. 
Coffman,    Mrs.   A.    L.,    763    F'.      .yl 

vania  Ave. 
Hope.  Mrs.  L.  B.,  R.  D.  3. 
Searle,   J.   D.,   Coflfman-Dobsou       mk 
Bldg. 
Colville:  Cagle,  Mrs.  Lee. 
Goetter,  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
Keller,  Mrs.  Lewis  G. 
Cooks:  Furniss,  Earl  P. 
Eastsound:  Lines,  P.  L.  A.,  North  I;   nh 

Farmhouse. 
Ellensburg: 

McGuire,  Arthur,  Court  House. 
Hoquiam:  Brite,  Jo.seph  E.,  Box  66 
Foster,  Fred  G.,  725  Emerson  Av< 
Kirkland:  Sherbrooke,  William. 
Kosmos:  Barrett,  Elizabeth. 
Manette:  Olson,     Edward,     315     Siiore 

Drive,  Box  161. 
Montesano:  Smith,  Mrs.  Oscar,  Ea-i  Rd 
Mount  Vernon:  Eddie,  W.  C,  The  I  [file 
Nurseries,  Inc. 
Ivey,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  R.  D.  1. 
Pinehurst:  French,  F'red,  Box  274. 
Pullman:  Foster,  Earl  V.,  402  High  m. 
Seattle:   Baxter,     Port  us.     Three     Tree 
Point,  R.  D.  7. 
♦Benbow,  Rev.  Earl  William,  455K  1 7th 
Ave.,  N.  E. 
Blair,  Dr.  Faris  M.,  1317  Marion  St. 
Blende,  Dr.  O.  J..  9718  Triton  Diivc. 
Clements,  Frank  P.,  112  W.  Floi.ntia 

St. 
Collier,  H.  L.,  City  Treasurer's  Ofiue. 
Dahl,  A.  L.,  8325  46th  Ave.,  S.  \\ 
Davidge,  R.  N.,  2503  Eastmont  W  ly. 
Eastman,  Mrs.  T.  C,  14037  Auron.  \ve. 
Garvin,  John  P.,  6401  Windermen  Rd. 
Hedrick,  L.  Bruce.  134  E.  63d  St. 
Lucey,  Mrs.  William  S.,  1658  I<-  leral 

Ave. 
Malmo,  Mrs.  Jean,  333  Denny  W    v. 
McConahey,     James     M.,    2031     ilth 

Ave..  N. 
McCoy,  L.  L..  M.D.,  1317  Mari'   i  St. 
Norman,   Dr.    Clarence  W.,  540   ^Oth 

Ave.,  S, 
Party  miller,   Maurice,  5027  8th    \ve„ 

N.  E. 
Robinson,    Gale    S.,    6746    41st       ve., 

S.  W. 
Ryan,    Mr.    &    Mrs.    John    E,     The 

Highlands. 
Seattle  Public  Library. 
Seattle  Rose  Society,  Earl  Willian.  lien- 
bow.  Sec,  4558  17th  St.,  N.  E. 
Sheirbon,  J.  W.,  5002  37th  St.,  S.    V. 
Shroat,  Dr.  Loren  G.,  725  23d  A     .,  S. 
Smith,     Dr.     C.     Luverne,     142      8th 

Ave.,  W. 
Smith,  H.  W.,  12209  8th  Ave.,  N     V. 
Thomson,  Mrs.  Adeline  L.,  163'    Uth 

Ave. 
Umlauff,   Jacob,   care   Volunteei    Park 

Conservatory. 
Wakeman,J.L.,careBankof  Cali    rnia. 
Wilber,  Miss  Rena  E.,  11012  2d,     .  W. 
Spokane:  Olson,  Mark  C,  W,  2024    fans- 
field  Ave. 
Tacoma: 

Bassett,  Arthur,  1902  N.  Prosp*      St. 
Bronson,  Lea,  3221  N.  29th  St. 
Davison,  Mrs.  Nellie  M.,  1202      mset 

Drive. 
Dayton,  Dr.  D.  M.,4131  Madron    Way 
Fehlandt.  Philip  R.,  2715  N.  29i  ;  St. 
Herrmann,  Dr.  F.  S.,  55  Summit    'd. 
Jackson,  Edward,  3801  N.  Wasl-    gton 

St. 
Lundvick,     Dr.     Cyril     V.,     7.'      N. 
Stadium. 


Taco;  ■ . : 
M      iison.  Dr.  Frank,  4151   Madrona 

•y. 
M      nger,  Mrs.  C.  C,  2120  N.  Pros- 

•      •  St. 
M       liy,  C.  M..  2901  N.  Junette  St. 
M        .  Stacy  H.,  2912  N.  Lawrence  St. 
0.\      111,  Mrs.  Axel  H.,  901  N.  Yakima 

Po      s  Seed  &  Implement  Co  ,   1142 

I      ;(ic  Ave, 
R.       .Ids,  Mrs.  C.  S.,  522  N.  J  St. 
Ri,      rds.  E.  C.  12.35  N,  Yakima  St. 
T;i      la     Rose     Society,     care     Mrs. 

i     nces   H.    Myers,   Sec,    2912    N. 

L.    .vrence. 
Ta(      la   Seed    Company,    805    Pacific 

.V .  '•. 
Th'     pson,  W.  C,  R.  D.  6,  Box  292. 
Vance  i.ver: 

Joip    ,  Laurie  M.,  401  W.  25th  St. 
Zenith:  Moss,  H.  C. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Becklcy: 

Pov   i>,  Hoyt  O.,  116  Austin  Ave, 
Bluefif'id: 

Leo;.  ;rd,  E,  A,,  Jr.,  2002  Jefferson  St. 
Cameron: 

.Veui'iuer,  John,  Cameron  Greenhouses. 

Carbon:  Houck,  Dr.  Marvin  R, 

Charleston:  Baer,  Frank  A.,  Edgewood. 

Cliiulcston    Rose    Society,    care    Mrs. 

( Lilian  Swartz,  Sec,  465  Linden  Ave. 

Clark,  Walter  E.,  The  Charleston  Daily 

Man. 
Kiiu;,  E.  v.,  4309  Kanawha  Ave.,  S.  E. 
Kooiiiz,  Patrick  D.,  Union  Bldg. 
Mid.lburg,  Charles  A.,  2108  Kanawha 

St. 
Miisstr,    H.     P.,     1045     Valley     Rd., 

l'-<iKewood. 
Point.  Dr.  Walter  W„  2444  Kanawha 

.St. 
Rii^k.  J.  P.,  Box  253. 
Scot,,  Id,   G.    Vincent,    1112    Highland 
K<l.,  Edgewood, 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


Charleston: 

Thomas,  Mrs.  James  R.,  South  Side. 

Ward,  Mrs.  Charles  E.,  Stoneleigh. 
Fayetteville:  Knerr,  Mrs.  O.  A. 
Harpers  Perry: 

Chambers,  Miss  Maude  B,,  Box  66. 
Huntington: 

Cavendish,  Virginia  G.,  1661  6th  Ave. 
Keyser:  Welch,    Richard    A.,    Suite    4, 

Law  Bldg. 
Kingston:  Sowards,  James. 
Martinsburg:  Glover,  Dr.  V.  L.,  31 1  \i  W. 
Martinsburg: 

Glover.  Dr.  V.  L.,  3111*2  W.  King  St. 

Small,  A.  R.,  115  S.  Alabama  Ave. 
Montgomery:  Kraybill,  Dr.  D,  B. 
Moundsville: 

Dalzell,  Mrs.  W.  F..  1204  7th  St. 
Mt.  Hope:  Anderson,  L.  F.,  Box  393. 
Parkersburg:  Reger,  Burt  B.,  1502  23d  St. 
Pocataligo:  Ray,  Mrs.  C.  Aubrey. 
Princeton:  Pendleton,  John  R.,  Box  750. 
Weston:  Snaith,    Dr.    Theresa    O.,    450 

Center  Ave. 
Wheeling: 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Russell  B.,  Shawnee  Hills. 
♦Connett,  Mrs.  A.  N.,  Jr.,  Howard  Place. 

Naylor,  Joseph  R.,  1401  Main  St. 

Schmidt,  Mrs.  Carl  O.,  Kenwood  Place. 

Webb.  Dr.  W.  S.,  1705  Warwood  Ave. 

WISCONSIN 
Belleville:  Harmon,  D.  E. 
Beloit:  Helm,  Dr.  H.  M.,  1220  Porter  Ave. 
Chippewa  Falls:  Sosinsky,  William. 
Coon  Valley: 

Koethe  Brothers,  The  Northwood  Nur- 
series, R.  D,  1 ,  Box  86. 
Eagle  River:  *Buettner,  E. 
Edgerton: 

Farman,  Mrs.  C.  S„  105  N.  Catlin  St. 

Ratzlaff,  Mrs.  A.  F.,  218  Blaine  St. 
Elm  Grove:  Oilman,  Mrs.  C.  R. 
Green  Bay: 

Duket.  Sandy,  1133  S.  Jackson  St. 

Green   Bay   Garden   Club,   care   Mrs. 
Robert  P.  Everson,  Box  257. 
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Kenosha: 

Chiapetta,  Frank,  3200  60th  St. 
Larsen,  Miss  Clara  J„  2404  71st  St, 
La  Crosse: 

Bonadurer,  William,  1521  State  St, 
Madison:  Cavanaugh,    Leslie    P,,    2404 
Commonwealth  Ave. 
Duehr,  Dr.  Peter  A.,  R.  D.  2. 
Hanks,  Mrs.  L,  M„  525  Wisconsin  Ave. 
Library,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Middleton,  William  S„  2114  Adams  St. 
Reese,  Mrs.  Hans  H.,  Shorewood  Hills. 
Russell,    Roger    B.,    Forest    Products 

Laboratory. 
Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society. 
424  University  Farm  Place. 
Mayville:  Steinhorst,  Oscar,  930  Lina  St. 
Mazomanie:  King,  Mrs.  Emil. 
Milwaukee: 

Boerner,  A,  R.,  3547  N.  Cramer  St. 
Lindsay,   Mrs,  Walter  S.,  Station  F,, 

R.  D.  9. 
Milwaukee  Public  Library. 
Olsen,  John  H.,  5269  Idlewild  Ave. 
Peter,  August  C.  O.,  206  N.  Broadway. 
Peters,  Henry  G.,  2357  E.  Ohio  Ave, 
Sander.  Fred  C,  610  W.  Michigan  St, 
Monroe:  Klassy,  Caroline,  Klassy  Shop. 
Racine:  Botsford,  Norman  A.,  1340  W. 

Rawn  Ave, 
Reedsburg:  Nishan,  Edward  G, 
Stevens  Point:  Boston,  W.  J.,  R.  D.  2. 

Box  214. 
Viroqua:  Graves,  Mrs,  Robert, 

Groves,  George  A, 
Waukesha: 

Bollogh,  Mrs,  S.  R,,  126  Harrison  Ave. 
West  Allis: 

Schmitz,  William  J.,  2214  S.  57th  St. 
Sternberger,  Charles,  2180  Livingston 
Terrace. 

WYOMING 

Lovell:  Horsley,  Dr.  W.  W.,  450  Mon- 
tana Ave. 
Sheridan: 

Johnstone,  J.  A.,  244  S.  Badger  St. 


Members  in  Other  Countries 


AUSTRALIA 
Brisbane,  Queensland: 

tOnvling,  A,,  Hon.  Sec,  National  Rose 
>«'<iety   of   Queensland,    232    Day's 
^  ,l<'i..  Grange,  N.  W.  1, 
Bulla,  Victoria:  fClark,  Alister.  Glenara. 
Epping.  New  South  Wales: 
tlla/lewood.  Harry  H.,  Hazlewood  Bros. 
Glen  Osmond,  South  Australia: 
+M|i«Ke,    E,    C„   Hon.   Sec.    National 
Kose    Society    of    South    Australia, 
10  Moorhouse  Ave. 
Melbourne,  Victoria: 
INi'ional  Rose  Society  of  Victoria,  W, 
\.  Stewart,  Hon.  Sec,  34  Queen  St. 
+St'wart,    T.    A.,     Editor,     Australian 
Kose  Annual,  34  Queen  St. 
Narre  Warren  North,  Victoria: 

Briindrett,  "The  Rose  Farm." 
Kuthcrglen,  New  South  Wales: 
+•*  -'m,  James  E.,  Hon.  Sec,  National 
<ose  Society  of  New  South  Wales, 
'1  Chatham  Rd„  W.  Ryde. 
Soun.  Perth,  West  Australia: 
+<•;<. )et.    Major    H.    A.,     Hon.    Sec, 
■itional   Rose  Society  of  Western 
• 'istralia,  44  Angelo  St. 
Jsyd,   y,  New  South  Wales: 
1      tic  Library  of  New  South  Wales, 

lacquarie  St. 
i<    •hmuller,   F.   L.,   21   Eastern    Rd., 

■  irramurra. 
^     's  &  Co.,  Arthur,  Pty.  Ltd.,   184 
i^sex  St. 

BELGIUM 

Che,  uamp:  Buyl  Brothers,  Nurserymen, 

.  CANAL  ZONE 

AnC(    .; 

^^  1  .t;an,  Mrs.  Charles  P.,  Ancon  Green- 

■'>use. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 
5«n    alvador,  Salvador: 
'     ".  William  M.,  Apartado  588. 


ENGLAND 
Eaton: 

Morse  &  Sons,  Henry,  Westfield  Nurs., 
Norwich. 
London: 

Darlington,  H.  R.,  6  Stone  Buildings, 

Lincoln's  Inn,  W.  C.  2. 
Miller,  Albert   Ivor,  6   Hastings   Rd.. 
New  Southgate,  N.  11. 
tPage,   Courtney,   Hon.  Sec,  National 
Rose  Society,  117  Victoria  St.,  West- 
minster. •> 
The    Secretary,    Royal    Horticultural 
Society,   Vincent  Square,   S.   W.    I. 
North  Walsham: 
LeGrice,    E.     B,     Roseland     Nursery, 
Yarmouth  Rd.,  Norfolk. 
Somerset: 

Easlea,   Walter,    6    Churchfield,    Win- 
canton. 
Worthing: 

Nicholson,  R.  A.,  Fairlawn,  10  Church 
Walk,  Sussex. 

FINLAND 
Koria  Station: 

*Tigerstedt,     C.     G.,     Mustila     Gard. 

FRANCE 
Lyon: 

Chesnel,  G.,  23  Ave.  Jean  Jaures. 
Pans: 
tNomblot,    Mons.,    Sec.    General,    La 
Societe  de  Horticulture,  84  Rue  La 
Grenelle. 
Saveme: 
tWalter,     Louis,     Pres.,     La     Societ6 
Alsacienne    et    Lorraine    Des    Amis 
Des  Roses. 
Scarnoult-en- Yvelines : 
♦Andre-Seydoux,    Gotran,    28    Rue    de 
Paris. 
Tassin-les-Lyon : 

Meilland,  Francis,  35  Chemin  d'Alai. 
Varces: 

Mallerin,    Charles,    Par   Le    Pont    De 
Claix  (Isdre). 


GERMANY 
Dolau-Halle: 

tvon    Rathlef,    Dr.    H.,    Adolf    Hitler- 
strasse  22. 
Sangerhausen: 
tGnau,    Prof.    E.,   Sec,    German   Rose 
Society. 

HAWAH 
Honolulu: 

Sherman,  Mrs.  George,  2766  Nuuanu 
Ave. 

ITALY 
Grottaf errata:  vSenni,     Countess     Giulio, 
Villa  Senni,  Prov.  di  Roma. 

JAPAN 
Kyoto: 

Okamoto,    Kanjiro,   Sec,   Japan   Rose 
Society,  Nabeshima,  Fushimi. 
Tokyo:  Katsu,  M.,  No.  508  Koyamama- 
chi,  Yebaraku. 

MEXICO 
Chihuahua: 

Boeke,    C.    L.,    Cia.    Minera    As  arco 
S.  A.,  Parral. 
Mexico  City: 

Bourchier,  E.    H.    E.,  care   La   Com- 
mercial,   .S.    A.,    Cia    Mexicana    de 
Seguros  Generales  V.  Carranza  No. 
42. 
Orquideas,  S.  A.,  Apartado  No.  1555. 
Villar,  Alfonso  Lastra  y.  Real  De  Los 
Reyes  No.  5,  Coyoacan. 
Torreon: 
Button- Pegram,     S.,      British      Vice- 
Consulate,  Apartado  17,  Coah. 

NEW  ZEALAND 
Auckland: 
J  Bird,  S.  R.,  Hon.  Sec,  National  Rose 
Society  of  New  Zealand,   13  Rimu 
St.,  New  Lynn,  S.  W.  4. 
Hosking,    Ernest,    Box    7,    Papakuda. 
Murray,  H.  L.,  Box  885. 
Otaki:  Witchell,   Harry,  Waerenga    Rd. 


m  ™f'j:?%=*^«*if^«fl^*L;'^«;'»,  ■*'.:•-' 
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SOUTH  AMERICA 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina: 

Bush.  O.  S..  Villa  Adelina.  F.  C.  C   C 
-r^.r^^^.^^™'  ^>ands,  326  Balcarce. 
City  Bell,  Argentina: 

^°"tell.    ^nor     C.     H.      Chevallier. 
Quinta  "Kl  Tala." 
Valparaiso,  Chile: 

LeMay,  Spencer.  Casilla  722. 
Montevideo,  Uruguay: 
JParrabere,    Arnaldo    Pedro.    President 
rriends  of  the  Garden. 


Armstrong  Xurserics,  Ontario.  Cahf. 
N    I        ^    Atkins.    East    Rutherford. 

^""■.  <-^harIes  S..  C.  R.  Burr  &  Co.,  Inc.. 

Manchester.  Conn. 
California  Nursery  Co..  Niles,  Calif. 

b    h    N  '^'"■">'-^"'^*^"''^'yl  Corp..  Eliza- 
Chase  Co.    The  Fenjamin.  Derry.  N.  H. 
'^ye  and  Cut  Flower  Co..  The.  Newton 
1* alls,  Ohio. 
Conard-Pyle  Co.,  The.  West  Grove.  Pa. 
Coo  idge  Rare  Plant  Gardens.  Ltd..  889 

N.  Poothill  Blvd..  Pasadena.  Calif. 
W^u^'  ^^  •  ^^  ^^'t-ymouth  88.  Mass. 
Dillman.   Hugh.   Sandy   Loam    Farm   & 
Nurseries.  Inc..  Box  2615.  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 


Caldwell  Rose  Society,  care  Katherine  L. 
Botkm  Sec.  1814  Dearborn  St..  Cald- 
well. Idaho. 

Chaffee,    H.Alinon,    1847    Huntington 
„  Turnpike,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Charle.ston  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  Osman 
Swartz,  Sec,  465  Linden  Ave.,  Charles- 
ton, W.  V  a. 

Chattanooga  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs. 
Kaleigh  Crumbliss.  Pres..  168  X.  C  rest 
Kd..  Chattanooga.  Tenn 

^^VJ^'.^r^^^^*'^  ^■'  ^^^  Charleston  Daily 
Mail,  Charleston,  W.  Va 

Cleveland  Rose  Society,  care  Miss 
Josephine  Ryan.  Sec.  13.?6  85th  St.. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Dayton  Rose  Society,  care  M.  F.  Hoag- 
'and.  Sec.  909  Sunny  view  Ave..  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Detroit  Rose  Society,  care  David  B. 
J^atson  Pres.,  12310  Ohio  Ave..  De- 
troit. Mich. 

Druid  Hills  Garden  Club,  care  Mrs.  Troy 
Biy.ngs.  Treas..  1860  Flagler  St.. 
Atlanta.  Ga. 

E\sj  Bay  Counties  Rose  Society,  care 
Mrs.  L.  S  Simmons.  Sec-Treas..  9030 
Thermal  St..  Oakland.  Calif. 

n"j    ^^'''    ^''■^^"'^■'^    "••    Allenhurst. 

Endicott,    Mrs    Wm.    C.    163   Marlboro 

bt..  Boston,  Mass. 
Fearing,  Mrs.  George  R.,  168  Beacon  St.. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Fort  Smith  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  R.  C 

Frambers.  Treas,  320   N.    Greenwood 

Ave.,  Port  Smith,  Ark. 
Frick,     Mrs.     Childs,     Roslyn.     L.     I  . 

IN.  \  . 

^w?^"!^'"*"  of  Bala-Cynwyd,  care  Mrs. 

Wm.  Kurtz  Myers,  Pres..  206  Winding 

Way,  Merion,  Pa. 
Garden  Club  of  Virginia,  care  Mrs.  Alan 

Perkins,     Old      Place,     Rugley      Rd 

University,  Va.  ^  ' 

C^^rgia  Rose  Society,  care  A.  J.  Nitzschke 

Sec-Treas.,  Box  1066,  Savannah.  Ga. 

vlLV    Y*'t'-^u°'l  Society,  care  Mrs. 

XLtTee^n.^V^^st'^^-^^^^^-  ^^'^  "»«' 
Hattiesburg    Rose    Society,    care    Mrs. 
^rank  M   Tatum,  Sec-Treas..  1002  W. 
Fine  St.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 


MEMBERSHIP  LIST 


Caracas,  Venezuela: 

Davila,  C.  A.,  Apartado  481. 
Sheldon,  Mrs.  Waldo.  Apartado  246. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 
Durban,  Natal:  Orr.  R.  H.,  Box  912. 
King  William's  Town: 

Holmes.  Arthur.  9  Alice  St. 

SPAIN 
San  Feliu  de  Llobregat: 

Dot.  Senor  Pedro.  Rose  Grower. 

Commercial  Members 

Eddie.  \V.  C,  The  Eddie  Nurseries,  Inc 

Mount  Vernon,  Wash. 
Fenton,     Alfred,    Director.    Agricultural 

Dept..  1002  Second  Nat  I  Bank  Bldg 

Houston.  Texas. 
Florex  Gardens.  North  Wales,  Pa. 
(rrillo.  N.,  Milldale,  Conn. 
Germain  Seed  &  Plant  Co.,  Box  B     Ar- 
cade Station    P.  O.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Howard  Rose  Co.,  Hemet,  Calif. 
Jackson  &  Perkins  Co.,  Newark,  N.  Y 
Johnston   The    Florist,   P.   O.   Box    550,' 

McKeesport,  Pa. 
If  vett,  Lester  C.  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 
Michell  Co.    Henry  F.,  418  Market  St.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Miller  A.  F.,  care  Swift  &  Co.,  Fertilizer 

Works,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  111 


Sustaining  Members 

Houston    Rose    Society,   care    Mrs.    Ben 
Duffie,     Sec,     2426     Inwood     Drive 
Houston,  Texas. 

Iowa  Rose  Society.  State  House.  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Jackson  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  John  C 
Walker.  Treas..  1523  Belmont  St..  Jack- 
son. Miss. 

Kansas  City  Rose  Society,  care  The 
Daily  Record.  1202  Oak  St..  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

Kennedy  Mrs.  H.  Van  Rensselaer.  The 
Ihree  Oaks.  Hempstead,  L.  I.  N   Y 

Knoxyille  Rose  Society,  care  xMrs.  James 
L  Crenshaw.  V^illa  Rd.,  Fountain  City. 
Tenn.  ^ ' 

Lehman,  Adele  L.,  45  E.  70th  St.,  New 

York,  N.  Y. 
Minnesota  Rose  Society,  care  Dr.  L.  E 

Longley.    Sec,    University    Farm.    St. 

Paul,  Minn. 
xNapa  Valley  Rose  Club,  care  Mrs.  Emil 

Locarnini.    459    Randolph    St.,    Napa, 

Calif. 

New  Orleans  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  Paul 
B  Habans  Pres.,  2817  Grand  Route 
St.  John,  New  Orleans,  La, 

Niagara  Frontier  Rose  Society,  care  P  G 

bSo,n"y.-     '''     ^°^^""     «'^«-' 

Northwest  Missouri  Rose  Club,  care 
Stephen    E.   Remington.   Treas..   3221 

^,  r<enick  St.,  St.  Joseph.  Mo. 

Oklahoma  Rose  Society,  care  C.  N    Con- 
ley,     Sec-Treas..     409     N.     Western 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  ^"'• 

Pacific  Rose  Society,  care  Fred  W. 
Walters.  Pres..  1044  Olive  Lane.  La 
Canada.  Calif. 

^®e^uA''^*'iil''    ^^^    Club,   care    Mrs.  R. 

Schulz,  Treas..  3212  Proctor  St..  Port 

Arthur.  Texas. 
Portland  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  Charles 

p    ?^?'^'^-  ^'01   ^-   K.  32d  Ave.. 
Portland,  Ore. 

Potomac  Rose  Society,  care  Dr.  William 

Stuart.   Jr      The    BeltsviUe    Research 

Center.  BeltsviUe.  Md. 
Princess  Anne  Garden   Club,  care  Miss 

Evelyn  Collins  Hill.  Sea  Breeze  Farm. 

Lynnhaven.  Va. 
Reading    Rose    Society,    care    Fred     S 

Glaes,  Sec.  470  Birch  St..  Reading.  Pa 


WEST  INDIES 
Haiti: 

V'erne.  Marc,  Cap-Haitien. 
Habana,  Cuba: 

Waddington.  Manuel  Gomez   H      iQf 


Research  Member 

Ford.    Mrs.    Bruce,    9230    Gern.;;     nvn 
Ave..  C  hestnut  Hill.  Phila.,  Pa. 


Pennock  Co..  S    S..  1608-20  Ludl.n.  >t 

Philadelphia.  Pa.  • 

Rose  Hill  Farm.  Box  927.  Tyler   T. 
Rosemont  Nursery  Co..  Tyler,  fexa      " 
Stumpp  &  VValter  Co..   132-138  (  h  n  1, 

St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Sunset  Nursery  Co..  110  41st  St     i     k 

land,  Calif. 
Totty  Co..  C.  H.,  Madison.  N.  J 
Traendly  &  aHenk,  Inc,  784  6th  A.. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Verhalen  Nursery  (^o.,  Scottsville.  T,    ,.< 
Virginia  Rose  Gardens,  Hollins,  Va 
Wayside  Gardens  Co..  Mentor.  Ohi<j. 
Western  Rose   Co..  San   Fernando.   I.,„ 

Angeles  Co..  Calif. 
Wyant.     Melvin     E..     Rose     Speci;,Ii<t. 
Johnny  (  ake  Ridge.  Mentor.  Ohio. 
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Reed  Mrs.    Lansing    P.,    Cold    Si-mhk 
Harbor.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

^\S*?M??"^    J^ose   Society,    care   Mrs.    [I. 

William    Nolde.    Treas..    1112    Su.,.et 

Ave..  Richmond,  Va. 
Roanoke  Rose  .Society,  care  C.  H.  L.  \.is. 

Sec-Treas.,  Salem.  Va. 
Rochester    Rose    Society,    care   Join;    [. 

Holahan.  Sec.  Cutler  Bldg..  Rocht-  i.V. 

Rose    Garden    Club,    3800    Club    Diive, 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
Rose  Garden   Club  of  Greensboro,   .  .re 

Mrs^  M.  C.  Barbee,  Sec.  Green.sh,  ro, 

Sacramento  Rose  Society,  care  Mi<< 
Mane  G.  Bosworth,  Sec,  2157  4th  .\\  e., 
Sacramento.  Calif. 

^''^^-  ^/i'"^'®^^  ^<*se  Society,  care  Gt.  rw 

t.  McDonough.  Sec.  1758  27th  .\  t-., 

San  Francisco.  Calif. 
^^",Pi^80  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.   Nlav 

Weidel.   4958    Kensington    Drive.      in 

Diego,  Calif. 
Santa  Clara  County  Rose  Society,      re 

Delia    A.    Montgomery,    Treas.",    :   28 

Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Schlough,  T.  H.,  525  W.  Lafayette  -... 

Easton,  Pa. 
Seattle  Rose  Society,  Earl  William   i    n- 

bow.  Sec,  4558  17th  St.,  N.  E.,  Se.r  'c. 

Wash. 

Syracuse  Rose  Society,  care  E.  L.  Bi  e, 
Treas.,  323  S.  Salina  St..  Syra  e, 
IN .   V  . 

Tacoma  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  Fr;i     es 

H.    Myers     Sec,    2912    N.    Lawn      e, 

Tacoma,  Wa.«!h. 
Tidewater  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  I     D. 

Pjjval.  Sec,  1023  Hanover  Ave.,  ^   .r- 

folk,  Va. 
Utah  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  S.  A.  Si     r, 

Treas.,  1454  Harvard  Ave.,  Salt  I    ke 

City,  Utah. 
Vallejo  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  C.  W     '1. 

Sec,  909  Virginia  St.,  Vallejo,  Cal; 
Wayne  Rose  Society,  care  A.  D.  Hei:     K, 

Sec,   4033   Winter  St.,  Fort   Wis    ic, 

Ind. 

Woodridge    Garden    Club,    care   G*     w 

Tt^''F",W '^'■^^«-    2948    Carlton    :    <•.. 
N.  E.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mrs.  Robinson  and  "The  Doctor" 


"The  Doctor'*  in  Seattle 

That  real  rose-grower  who  has  evolved 
ji  notable  means  of  permanently  marking 
li's  roses  so  that  you  will  always  know 
^^  hat  they  are,  has  joined  the  group  of 
j)cople  who  believe  in  The  Doctor  as  a 
n)se.   His  good  wife,  Mrs.  Gale  S.  Robin- 
on,  exhibited  a  great  flower  of  The  Doc- 
'or  at  the  recent  Seattle  Rose  Show,  and 
^  He  Editors  ftel  that  the  rose  and  the 
liow  and  the  exhibitor  are  worth  men- 
'oning  to  others.    Through  the  kindness 
'!  the  Seattle  Intelligencer  there  is  this 
i>fcture  to  look  at  of  the  lady  and  the 
'ose. 

Not  only  in  Seattle  does  this  rose  make 

^>od.   It  was  the  victim  of  poor  propaga- 

on    and    poor    understanding   when    it 

I  me  out  several  years  ago,  but  by  way  of 

;ngland  we  have  come  to  realize  that 

IS  a  most  unusual  rose. 


Syracuse  Rose  Show 

A  beautiful  place  for  depositors  not 
susceptible  to  rose  fever  was  the  lobby  of 
the  First  Trust  &  Deposit  Bank  on  June 
17  and  18  as  the  Syracuse  Rose  Society 
staged  Its  thirty-third  annual  show.  Not 
only  those  having  business  with  the  bank 
but  hundreds  of  flower-lovers  thronged 
the  aisles  to  view  arrangements  and  single 
blooms  of  various  varieties  of  roses.  The 
number  of  entries  for  the  show  totaled  181. 

Highlight  of  the  show  was  the  Court  of 
Honor,  consisting  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Show  and  10  of  the  best  blooms.  Top 
honors  as  queen  went  to  a  beautiful  new 
Hybrid  Tea  rose.  Good  News,  exhibited 
by  H.  A.  MacAndrews.  Placing  next  best 
10  were  McGredy's  Ivory,  McGredy's 
Sunset  and  three  blooms  of  Crimson 
Glory,  exhibited  by  E.  L.  Bisdee  of 
Baldwinsville,    Chairman    of   the    Rose 
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SOUTH   AMERICA 
fiuenos  Aires,  Argentina: 

Bush,  ().  S..  \  ilia  Adclitia.  F.  C    C    C 
Macadam,  Francis.  MU  Hal<  arc  <• 
City  Bell,  Argentina: 

BoiJfdl,      Scnor      (.      J  I.      (  Ijcvallier. 
Omnta    'Kl  Tala." 
Valparaiso,  Chile: 

L<-May,  Sjh-ik  cr,  Casilla  722. 
Montevideo,  Uruguay: 
ll'arralx-rc.    Ariial(l<i    I'viho,    rrcsulciit 
i'nciirls  «)1  the  (iardcn. 


Arnistroii)^  Xiii. scries,  Ontario,  ("alif 
lioh\>mk     .V     Atkins,     hast     Rutherford, 

Hiirr.  Charles  S.,  C.  K.  lUm  .V  Co..  In. 

Mam  hcstcr.  Conn. 
I'alifornia  Xiirscry  Co.,  .\ilcs.  Caiil. 
'  aJilornia   Si)raj('hciin\al   (  orp.     Kliza- 

iM-tli,  \.  j. 

<  hasc  Co.,  'Ihc  Peniainiii,  Dcrry,  N    11 
'  Icvcland  Cm  Flou.r  (  o..  The.  Newton 

ImIIs,  OIno. 
(  onard  P>le  Co..  The.  West  (irovc,  I'a 
Coohdj-c  Rare   I'lant   (;ardens.  Ltd.,  88«i 

.\.  I'oothill  Hlvd  .  I'asadena.  CaliJ. 
,J\\'^'  "•  •^'•'  ^^••ymoiith  8S.  Mass. 
Diiinian.    Ilimh.    Sandy    I.oani    Farm    it 

Aiuseries,   In...   Hox  2615,  West  I'alm 

licaili.  Ma. 


nuily 
Miss 


Caldwell  Rose  .S,„  i(.(y.  care  Katherine  L. 
Hotkin.  .Se.-.,  JX14  Oearhorn  .St.,  (aid 
well.  Idaho. 
Chaffee.     11.     Almon.     1X47     Huntington 

lurnpike,  Mridneitort,  Conn. 
(  harleston  Rose  Soci«'ty,  care  .\Its.  Osinan 
Swartz.  .Sec. ,465  Linden  Ave.,  Charles- 
ton. \\  .  \a. 
Chattanooga     Rose    Sociel\-.    (are     Mrs 
Raleijih  Criind)li.ss.  I'rcs.,"  168  .\.  Cre^t 
R<1.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
(lark.   Walter    K.,    Jhe  Clvirlc^lnn 

Mail,  Charleston.  W.  \'a. 
Cleveland      Rose      Society,      care      .„,» 
Josephine    Ryan,   Sec.    \.UU   85th    .St.. 
<  leveland.  Ohio. 
Dayton  Rose  .So«iety.  care  M.  F.  IIoaK- 
land.  Sec..  «;09  Stjnnyview  Ave..  Dav- 
ton,  Ohio. 
Detroit     Rose    So.iety,    care     David     H 
V\atson,   Pres.,    12.H0  Ohi«;   Ave.,    De- 
troit. .Mich. 
Driiid  Hills  Card.-n  Club,  care  Mr^.  Trov 
HiyniKs,      Treas..      1860     Flanler     St" 
Atlanta,  da. 
Fast     Ha\'    Counties    Rose    Society- 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Simnions.  Sec.-Tieas.,' 
rhermal  St..  Oakland,  Calif. 
Faton.    Mrs.    Frederick 

N.  }. 
F.ndicott.    .Mrs.    Win.    C 

St.,  Hoston.  .Mass. 
Feariny,  Mrs.  (norKe  K.,  168 

Boston,  .Mass. 
Fort  Smith  Rose  Society,  care 
Frambers,    Treas,   .^20    .\. 
Ave.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Frick.      .Mrs.      Childs,      Roslvn, 

N.  \  . 
Garden  Cliil,  „f  Bala-Cynwyd.  care  Mrs. 
Wm.  k.utz  .Myers,  Pres.,  206  Winding 
Way,  Merion,  Pa. 
Garden  Clul,  „f  X'irKinia,  care  Mrs.  .Man 
Perkins       Old      Place,      RurIcv      Rd 
University,  \'a. 
( .eorgia  Rose  Society,  care  A.  J.  Xitzschke 
Sec.-Treas..  Bo.x  1066.  Savannah.  Ga. 

Walter  L.  Keith.  Sec.-Treas..  Bo.x  1118. 
Aberdeen.  Wash. 
Hauiesburg     Rose     Society,     care     Mrs. 
Frank  MTatum.  Sec.-Treas..  1002  W. 
Pine  St..  HattiesburK.  .Miss 


care 
•K),?0 

ilif. 
H.,    Alleiihiirst. 

,    16^    .Marlboro 

Meaion  St., 

.\lrs.  R.  C. 
(Wee  11  wood 

L.      I.. 


MEMBERSHIP   LIST 


Caracas,  Venezuela: 

Davila,  C.  A.,  Apartado  481. 
Sheldon.  Mrs.  Waldo.  Apartado  246. 

SOUTH  AFRICA 
Durban,  Natal:  Orr.  R.  II.,  Ho.x  012 
King  William's  Town: 

Holmes,  .Arthur,  •>  .Alice  St. 

SPAIN 
San  Feliu  de  Llobregat: 

D')t,  .S-nor  Pedro,  Rose  Grower. 


Commercial  Members 

Kddie.  W.  C..  The  Kddie  .Nurseries  Inc 

-Mount  \'ern<Mi,  Wash, 
l-eiiton,     .Mfre.l,     Director,     Agricultural 

Dejn.,   1002  .Second   .\atl   Hank   Hldi- 

Houston,  Te.xas. 
hlorex  (;ardens,  .\orth  Wales.  Pa 
(Tillo,  \..  .Milldale,  (  onn. 
(.crmain  .Seed  iSc   Plant   Co..   Box    H      \r 

<ade  Station,  P.  O..  Los  An«eles,  ('alif 
Howard  Rose  Co..  Hemet,  Calif, 
Jackson  iS:   Perkins  Co..   Newark.   .\.    \' 
Johnston   The    Florist,    P.    O.    Box     550 

McKeesiK>rt,  Pa. 
Lnvett,  Lester  C.  Little  Silver.  X.  I 

,',.•',"/".*'••   "'■"'^'   '"••  4LS  .Market   St.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miller    .\.F..  (are  .Swift  ^-v  Co..  Fertilizer 

\\  orks,  I  nion  Stock  \'arfis.  Chicago.  III. 


Sustaining  Members 
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Hou.ston    Rose    Societv.    care    .Mrs     Hen 
Dufifie.     Sec.     2426      In  wood      Drive 
Houston.  Texas. 

Iowa  Rose  .Society.  Stat<-  House,  Des 
-Moines.  Iowa. 

Jack.son   Ro.se  Society,  care  .Mrs.    lohn  C 
Walker,  Treas.,  152.^  Belmont  .St.,  lack- 
son.  .Miss. 

Kansas  City  Rose  .Snietv.  care  The 
Daily  Re<„r,l,  1202  Oak '.St.,  Kansas 
(  ity,  .Mo. 

Kennedy.   .Mrs.   H.   \an   Rensselaer.  The 

Three  Oaks.  Hempstead.  L.  I    X    V 
Kno.xyille  Ro.se  Society,  care  .Mrs.  jaiiies 
I.  (  renshaw.  Vil " 

Tenn. 
Lehman,  .\dele  L., 

Vork.  X.  V. 
.Minnesota   Rose  .Society,  care 

LonKley,    .Sec,    Cniversitv 

Paul.  Minn. 
Xapa  \'alley  Rose  Club,  care  Mrs.  Fniil 

Locarnini,    450    Randolph    St       Xapa 

(  alit.  * 

.\ew  Orleans  Rose  .Societv,  (  are  .Mrs   Paul 

B.    Habans,    Pres.,   28i7   (;raiul    Route 

St.  John,  Xew  Orleans.  La. 
NiaKara  Frontier  Rose  .Soci«'tv.  care  P  (; 

Buffalo.  \.  \  . 
Northwest     .Missouri     Ro.se     Club 

Stephen    K.    ReminKton,    Treas  ' 

Renick  St..  St.  Joseph,  .Mo. 
Oklahoma  Rose  Society,  care  C    X 


a  Rd., 
45  F. 


Fountain  City, 
70th  .St.,  Xew 


Dr.  L.   F. 
Farm.    St. 


care 
.^221 


WEST  INDIES 
Haiti: 

Verne,  Marc,  Cap-Haitien. 
Habana,  Cuba: 

Waddinuton,  Manuel  Gomez,  I,       M)f, 


Research  Memb( 

■ord.     .Mrs.     Bruce.    92.?0    C.erm 
Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill.  Phila.,  P;,. 


PeiiiKHk   Co.,  S.  S..    1608  20  Liidl 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Rose  Hill  Farm.  Box  927.  Tyler     1 
Roseinont  Nursery  Co.,  Tyler    T< 
Stumi)i»  iS;    Waller    Co.,    l"S2  H8 

St.,  .New  \ork.  .N 
Siin.set   Xursery   Co 

land,  Calif. 
Totty  Co..  C.  H..  .Madison.  N    | 
iraendly  &  Schenk,    Inc.,   784  6t 

Xew  Vork.  .N.  \'. 
Wrhalen  Xur.serv  Co..  .Scottsville 
\  irKinia  Ro.se  Gardens,  llollins.  \' 
Wayside  (iardeiis  Co..  MetiKjr  Ol 
Western    Ro.se    Co..    .San    lu-rnaiu 

An«eles  Co..  Calif. 
\Nyant,      .Melvin      F..     Rose     Sjh 
Johnny  Cake  Ridue.  .Mentor,  Ol 


V. 

no  41st 


St 


a. 

li'' 

lo, 

•(  i, 
li'. 


Con- 


•X.     Western. 


Fred 
Lane. 


W. 
La 


ley.     Sec.-Treas..     409 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Pacific     R(j.se     Sodcty,     care 
Walters.    Pres..    1044   Olive 
Canada.  Calif. 
Port    Arthur    Ro.^e    Club,    care    .Mrs    R 
Schulz,   Treas..  .^212  Proctor  St..   Port 
Arthur.  Texas. 
Portland  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs.  Charles 
C.   (ram.  Sec.  6101    S.    F.   32d   Ave.. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Potomac  Ro.se  .'-o.iety.  care  Dr.  William 
Stuart,    Jr..    The    Beltsville    Research 
(enter.  Beltsville,  Md. 
Princess  Anne   (harden   Club,   care   Miss 
Fvelyn  Collins  Hill.  Sea  Breeze  F"arm 
Lynn  haven,  \'a. 
Read  ins     Rose     .Society,     care     Fred     S 
(.laes.  Sec,  470  Birch  St..  Reading    Pa' 


V 


Cold     >■ 

care    .Mr- 
1112     Si; 


Rvvi\,     .Mrs.     Lansin« 

Harbor.  L.  I.,  X.  V. 
Richmond    Rose    Society. 

William    Xolde.    Trea.>^' 

Avi'..  Ri(  hnioiKl,  \'a. 
Koaiioke  Rose  .Society,  care  C.  H.  1 

Sec-Treas.,  Salem. "\'a. 
Rochester    Rose    .Society,    care    Jo!' 

Holahan,  .Sec.  Cutler  Bld^..  Ro(  h- 

X.  V. 

Rose    (iarden    Club.    .3800    Club    1) 

Atlanta,  (ia. 
Rose   (iarden    Club   of  (Sreeiisboro, 

Mrs.   M.  C.   Barbee,  Sec.  Greeii-t 

.\ .  (  . 

Sacramento     Ro.se     Societv.     (arc 

Marie  (i.  Bo.svvorth,  Sec,"2157  4th 

Sacramento.  Calif. 
San  Franci.sco  Rose  Societv,  care  G- 

h.  McDonouKh.  Sec.  1758  27tii 

San  I'rancisco.  Calif. 
San  DicKo  Rose  Society,  care  Mrs. 

Weidel.    4958    KensinKton    Driv<-, 

DicKo.  Calif. 
Santa   Clara   (^ounty    Rose  Societv 

Delia    .A.    MontKomery.    Treas.",' 

Lincoln  Ave.  .San  Jose,  C^alif. 
Schlough.  T.   11..  525  W.   LafayctP 

Ivaston.  Pa. 
Seattle  Rose  vSociety,  Earl  VVilhaiii 

how,  .Sec,  4558  17th  St..  N.  F..  .s, . 

W  ash. 
Syracuse  Rose  Society,  care  F.  L.  Hi 
Treas.,    .32.S    S.    .Salina    St..    .Syra 

X.  \  . 

Tacoma  Rose  .Societv.  care  Mrs.  Vv. 

H.    Myers.    .Se(  ..    2912    X.    Lawi. 
lacoma.  Wash. 
Tidewater  Rose  Societv.  care  Mrs.  I 

puval.  Sei.,  102.S  Hanover  Ave. 

HMk.  \'a. 
Ctah  Ro.se  Society,  care  Mrs.  S.  A.  S 

Treas.,  1454  Harvard  Ave..  .Salt 
,  (  ity.  Utah. 
V'allejo  Rose  Societv.  care  Mrs    C   \' 

Sec.  909  Virginia  St.,  Vallejo.  Cal 
Wayne  Rose  Society,  care  A.  D.  Hel 

Sec.    40.3.3    Winter    St..   F'ort    W. 

Ind. 

Woodridye  (;arden  Club,  care  (;- 
T'^rK^tt  Treas.,  2948  Carlton  . 
X.  F.,  WashinRton,  D.  C. 
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Mrs.  Robinson  and  "The  Doctor" 


"The  Doctor''  in  Seattle 

i  liat  real  rose-grower  who  has  exoKed 
notable  means  of  permanently  marking 
!  's  roses  so  that  you  will  always  know 
nat  they  are,  has  joined  the  group  of 
:^u)ple  who  believe  in  The  D(X'tor  as  a 
'sc.   His  good  wife,  Mrs.  Gale  S.  Robin- 
•n,  exhibited  a  great  flower  of  The  Doc- 
T  at  the  reeent  Seattle  Rose  Show,  and 
i'c  Editors  ^qI  that  the  rose  and  the 
■io\y  and  the  exhibitor  are  worth  men- 
;.>ning  to  others.    Through  the  kindness 
the  Seattle  Intelligencer  there  is  this 
■cture  to  look  at  of  the  lady  and  the 
se. 

Not  only  in  Seattle  does  this  rose  make 
'od.  It  was  the  victim  of  poor  propaga- 
'>n  and  poor  understanding  when  it 
'me  out  several  years  ago,  but  by  way  of 
ngland  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
IS  a  most  unusual  rose. 


Syracuse  Rose  Show 

A  beautiful  place  for  dep(jsitors  not 
susceptible  to  rose  fever  was  the  lobby  of 
the  First  Trust  &  Deposit  Bank  on  June 
17  and  18  as  the  Syracuse  R(jse  Society 
staged  Its  thirty-third  annual  show.  Not 
only  those  having  business  with  the  bank 
but  hundreds  of  flower-lovers  thronged 
the  aisles  to  view  arrangements  and  single 
blooms  of  various  varieties  of  roses.  The 
number  of  entries  for  the  show  totaled  181. 

Highlight  of  the  show  was  the  Court  of 
Honor,  consisting  of  the  Queen  of  the 
Show  and  10  of  the  best  blooms.  Top 
honors  as  queen  went  to  a  beautiful  new- 
Hybrid  Tea  rose.  Good  News,  exhibited 
by  H.  A.  MacAndrews.  Placing  next  best 
10  were  McGredy's  Ivory,  McGredy's 
Sunset  and  three  blooms  of  Crimson 
Gl(3ry,  exhibited  by  E.  L.  Bisdee  of 
Baldwinsville,    Chairman    of    the    Rose 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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Show  Committee;  Luna  and  Golden 
Dawn  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Burton  Michael 
of  Skaneateles;  Mrs.  Sam  McGredy  and 
Mme.  Butterfly,  shown  by  Mrs.  Henry 
Phillips;  and  Soeur  Therese,  by  Miss 
Anna  Johnson. 

Special  interest  centered  in  the  com- 
petition for  arrangements,  several  classes 
of  which  were  open  to  all  of  the  Garden 
Clubs.  The  best  four  exhibits  chosen 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Ward  Hager,  Mrs.  Roy 
F.  Cooper,  Mrs.  H.  Renwick  Peet,  and 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Filsinger.  Many  of  these 
arrangements  compared  favorably  with 
anything  seen  at  the  New  York  Show. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Moore  not  only  won  the 
sweepstakes  prize  with  the  highest  num- 
ber of  points  in  all  classes,  but  also  for 
the  first  time  carried  away  the  E.  M. 
Mills  Challenge  Cup.  Mrs.  Henry  Phil- 
lips (Tommy  Hall,  gardener),  took  second 
prize  and  O.  L.  Van  Valkenburgh  was  a 
close  third. 
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Judges  were  Clarence  A.  Davis  oi 
Buff'alo,  whose  awards  were  made  frorn 
a  horticultural  standpoint,  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  F.  Lewis  of  Syracuse,  who  judged 
arrangements. 

One  interesting  fact  stood  out — -roses 
that  had  been  in  cold  storage  at  the 
Syracuse  Cold  Storage  Plant  for  fully 
two  weeks  (our  season  was  way  in  advance 
of  our  show)  not  only  won  the  sweepstakes 
prize  for  Dr.  Moore  but  they  stood  up 
better  the  second  day  than  some  of  our 
blooms  that  had  been  cut  the  day  before. 
We  learned  how  to  keep  our  roses  in  cold 
storage  from  the  National  Peony  Society 
when  they  combined  their  show  with  ours 
last  year,  and  it  worked  out  well  for 
those  who  took  advantage  of  it. 

As  a  conclusion  to  our  two-day  show, 

members  of  the  Rose  Society  held  their 

annual  dinner  at  Tobin's  Restaurant  at 

Fairmount.  _e.  l.  Bisdee, 

General  Chairman,  Syracuse,  N.  Y\ 
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A  Beginner  in  Roses 


CONSIDERABLE  of  what  I  have  to 
say  will  be  the  novice's  reaction,  in 
order  that  my  experience  may  induce 
others  not  now  interested  to  become 
rosarians. 

When  first  ordering  roses  I  might  say 
that  we,  meaning  my  wife  and  myself, 
were  more  or  less  pushed  into  it  by  some 
of  our  good  friends  in  the  Reading  Rose 
Society.  Directions  for  planting — that 
is,  for  getting  the  beds  ready — were 
followed  to  the  T  by  us.  The  selecting  of 
the  varieties  was  left  to  my  friends,  and 
one  of  them  last  spring  planted  for  me 
the  first  rose  bushes  I  received— 22  of 
them.  Fortunately,  the  roses  grew,  and 
with  only  one  exception,  a  President 
Hoover  which  must  have  known  I  was  a 
staunch  Democrat,  flourished  and  pro- 
duced some  wonderful  flowers.  Among 
these  varieties  were  the  favorites  of  my 
friends. 

I  say  it  was  fortunate  that  they  grew 
and  produced  some  fine  blooms,  because 
I  know  that  if  they  had  not  produced,  my 
mterest  in  roses  would  have  disappeared. 

After  seeing  various  large  rose-gardens 
last  summer— Breeze  Hill,  Hershey,  Har- 


risburg  Municipal  Gardens  and  the 
splendid  garden  in  Reading — I  deter- 
mined to  greatly  enlarge  my  planting  of 
roses.  Here  is  where  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  peculiar  situation  in  regard  to 
roses.  I  would  determine  to  order  a 
certain  variety  highly  praised  by  one 
rosarian  and  then  hear  it  later  heartily 
condemned  by  another.  I  really  think 
rny  mind  was  changed  about  twenty 
times  until  I  ordered  the  roses  for  last 
fall's  planting. 

During   the    past    summer    I    read    a 
number  of  Rose  Annuals  loaned  to  me  by 
rose  friends  and  studied  the  "Proofs  oi 
the    Pudding"   and   advertisements.     In 
the  rear  of  the  old  Annuals  I  would  sec- 
countless    varieties    praised    highly,    to- 
gether with  pictures  in  some  cases,  and 
then  learn  they  are  no  longer  in  com- 
merce and  no  one  ever  speaks  of  them 
any  more.  A  few  of  them,  such  as  Bett\ 
Uprichard,  are  still  around.    So  I  deter- 
mined to  do   very  little  experimenting 
with  new  varieties. 

I  came  across  the  Comstock  Summary 
of  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding"  and  de- 
cided to  let  that  govern  my  additional 


roses.  For  instance,  I  ordered  for  last 
fall  and  have  planted  Southport,  Souvenir 
ie  Jean  Soupert,  The  Doctor  and  several 
rthers  that  I  have  never  seen  but  that 
iiave  been  highly  praised  in  "Proof  of 
i  he  Pudding"  and  Comstock's  Summary. 
Last  fall  I  planted  84  more  bushes  and 
this  spring  about  24  more. 

I  ordered  Treasure  Island  and  Mrs. 
!  xlward  Laxton  on  RaA'cl's  super  plants 
on  the  basis  of  Comstock's  Summary  of 
"Proof  of  the  Pudding"  as  well  as  Breeze 
Mill  reports.  However,  members  of  the 
local  rose  society  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  success  with  the  super  bushes.  I 
cannot    help    feeling,    no    matter    how 


egotistical  it  sounds,  that  if  they  can  be 
raised  to  advantage  at  Breeze  Hill  and 
in  Connecticut,  they  can  be  raised  in 
Reading.   I  hope  to  find  the  solution. 

I  suggest  that  there  be  always  a  "nov- 
ice" class  in  roses  at  your  rose  show. 
That  is,  a  class  that  will  enable  the  be- 
ginner to  put  on  a  display  for  which  he 
has  a  fair  chance  of  receiving  a  prize. 

Visit  the  local  gardens  in  June.  Invite 
non-rose  growers  to  go  along  on  this  tour. 
If  It  IS  handled  right  I  feel  sure  that  each 
year  you  will  interest  a  number  of  be- 
ginners in  roses.  By  local  gardens  I  mean 
those  of  members  of  the  Rose  Society. 

—David  E.  Houck,  Reading,  Pa. 


What  Happened  Last  Winter? 

An  Answer  to  a  Question  Raised  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Burt  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 

in  the  May-June,  Magazine 


WHEN  members  of  the  American 
Rose  Society  have  their  climbing 
roses  killed  back  as  severely  as  happened 
m  1941  an  investigation  should  be  made 
to  determine  the  cause. 

Like  Dr.  Allen  (see  page  237,  July- 
August  Magazine)  we  do  not  know  all  the 
answers,  but  we  have  a  suggestion  to 
offer  to  those  members  of  the  Society 
who  experienced  the  killing  back  of  even 
their  hardy  climbers.  We  had  this  ex- 
perience even  with  some  of  Brownell's 
sub-zero  plants.  Although  we  lost  only 
one  plant  out  of  150  climbers,  they  all 
suffered  to  a  great  extent,  some  of  the 
sub-zero  plants  being  killed  back  to 
the  ground. 

Now  as  to  what  we  think  may  have 
contributed  to  this  catastrophe.    All  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  shrubs, 
evergreens,  etc.,  should  go  into  the  winter 
vvell    watered,    and    have    ample    water 
during  their  growth.    With  this  idea  in 
mind  we  are  furnishing  you  with  the  in- 
formation of  the  average  rainfall  in  our 
section  for  the  past  five  years.    Now  if 
each   member   of  our  organization   will 
obtain  from  the  nearest  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau   the   rainfall   and   deficiency  for 
the  same  years  that  we  have  (that  is 
those  members  who  have  suffered  a  like 
loss),  and  will  forward  to  us  this  informa- 
tion, we  will  make  a  recapitulation  so 


that  it  can  be  determined  whether  or  not 
this  was  a  contributing  factor  for  the 
disastrous  1941  season. 

The  following  data  showing  the  average 
rainfall  and  deficiency  here  each  year  in- 
dicates that  there  is  a  chance  that  this 
may  have  contributed  to  a  great  extent 
to  our  troubles.  Note  in  the  following 
figures  that  in  the  past  four  years  we  have 
had  a  deficiency  in  the  average  rainfall 
here,  that  average  being  46.31.  You  will 
also  note  that  the  deficiency  in  1940  was 
very  high,  and  that  of  '41  doubly  so. 
In  judging  these  figures  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  most  of  the  year's  water 
comes  in  the  spring  rains. 

If  some  other  member  has  a  different 
theory  as  to  why  this  happened,  we  would 
like  to  suggest  that  he  make  a  similar 
investigation.  It  is  through  the  sifting 
of  all  of  these  facts  that  we  acquire 
knowledge  and  can  protect  our  interest 
in  roses. 

Following  are  the  figures  for  the  rain- 
fall in  our  garden: 

Average  rainfall  per  year  at  Nashville 
IS  46.31. 

1938,  41.21,  5.10  deficiency 

1939,  42.51,  3.80  deficiency 

1940,  37.4,  8.91  deficiency 

1941,  30.24,  16.07  deficiency 

1942, 25.36, 6.56  deficiency  to  August  18. 
We  have  included  1942  in  order  to  show 
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that  up  until  this  time  we  are  better  off 
than  at  any  time  in  the  past  three 
years. 

Those  who  had  their  roses  winter- 
killed, and  who  are  interested  enough  to 
help  determine  whether  a  deficiency  of 
water  caused  this  trouble,  are  requested 
to  obtain  from  their  Weather  Bureau 
the  amount  of  rainfall  between  June  30 
1938  and  July  1,  1939;  June  30,  1940  and 
July  1,  1941. 

Mail    this    information    to    Frank    L. 
Ross,   R.   F.   D.   1,  Nashville,  Tenn.    A 
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recapitulation   will   be   made   of  all   ii:- 
formation  received. 

The  above  procedure  applied  to  Rose- 
lawn  Gardens  disclosed  the  following- 
1938  and  '39  rainfall  was  48.53  inches. 
This  is  the  year  we  had  magnificent  roses 
1940  and  '41  rainfall  amounted  to  32.02. 
This  is  the  period  that  the  roses  killed 
back.  These  figures  show  that  in  this 
disastrous  year  there  was  a  deficiency  ol 
16.51  inches  of  water  as  compared  to 
the  good  year. 

—Frank  L.  Ross,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Winter  Care  of  Roses  in  the  Chicago  Area 


•{  .  ♦• 


r,«  !*'*'   *^    .J.*^ 


:^^hj»::^:''^ 


A  rose-bed  hilled  and  covered  with  evergreen 

branches 

Now  that  we  are  approaching  the  time 
to  thmk  about  the  winter  care  of  our 
roses,  let's  try  to  do  as  good  a  job  as 
possible,  because  it  does  not  pay  to  do 
this  work  in  a  haphazard  manner.  Here 
{."..^^  Chicago  area  I  have  found  the 
following  method  to  be  very  successful. 

I  wait  until  we  have  had  several  good 
frosts  to   kill   the  leaves,   then   I   use  a 
dormant  spray  consisting  of  arsenate  of 
lead  (Acme)  6  tablespoons,  Kopper  King 
(Acme)   6  tablespoons,   sulphur   (Acme) 
2U  tablespoons,  lime  (Acme)  3  tablespoons, 
water  1  gallon.    This  I  put  on  heavy  so 
that  It  leaves  a  yellowish  covering  over 
the  whole  plant.    In  a  week  or  ten  days 
1  spray  again,  but  make  the  spray  one- 
third  stronger;  that  is, 'I  add  one-third 
more  of  the  ingredients  to  a  gallon  of 


water.  This  should  be  mixed  in  hot  (not 
boiling)  water  to  form  a  paste.  Mixing  it 
in  hot  water  eliminates  the  little  lumps 
that  form  which  sometimes  stop  up  the 
sprayer  nozzle.  I  find  that  using  hot 
water  and  then  letting  it  stand  for  a 
couple  of  hours  to  cool  k  best. 

If  there  are  any  black-spot  leaves  they 
must  be  picked  off  and  burned.  On  my 
650  or  more  plants,  I  have  not  found  a 
single  leaf  of  black-spot  this  summer,  but 
I  have  sprayed  every  week,  so  my  roses 
will  go  to  sleep  in  a  good  healthy  con- 
dition.  So  much  for  preparing  them. 

Now,  having  had  a  really  good  freeze, 

I  hill  up  each  plant  16  to  18  inches  from 

a  pile  of  good  earth  always  kept  in  reserve, 

so  that  when  the  earth  settles  it  is  about 

12  to  14  inches  above  the  base  of  the 

plant.    At  Christmastime  I  get  a  lot  of 

left-over    Christmas    trees,    cut    off   the 

limbs,   and   cover  the  rose   plants  with 

the    branches.     My    garden    then    looks 

like  the  trimmings  in  a  logging  plant,  but 

my  roses  are  protected. 

Around  the  first  of  March  I  remove  all 
the  evergreens.  About  the  middle  of 
^^3^  month  I  take  off  about  one-half  of 
the  heaped  soil,  restoring  it  to  my  reserve 
pile,  and  about  the  first  of  April  the 
remainder  is  removed. 

I  think  the  Chicago  area  is  one  of  the 
hardest  places  to  grow  and  keep  roses 
over  the  winter.  In  the  summer  we  have 
some  extremely  hot  days  which  seem  to 
sap  the  strength  right  out  of  them,  making 
theni  droop  until  refreshed  with  a  good 
drink    of  cold    water.     By   the   way     I 


.'I 
\ 


ever  sprinkle  my  roses  at  night—always 

'  the  morning  or  during  the  day,  and  I 

;vvays  spray  as  early  in  the  day  as  pos- 

ble.  Our  winters  are  uncertain,  with  the 

inperature    sometimes     not    dropping 

low  zero,  and  other  years  going  as  low 

21  degrees  below. 

The  few  plants  we  lost  last  winter  were 
ry  weak  ones,  and  I  hope  we  have  as 
)d  luck  this  year. 

—A.  L.  Williams,  Chicago,  III. 

Do  You  Visit  Other  Members? 

Continually  and   insistently  we  have 
Uvn  urging  members  to  visit  other  mem- 
bers. The  new  list  of  members  can  vastly 
u.'den  your  rose  horizon,  and  indeed  your 
general  ;oy  in  life.    Even  in  these  war- 
ridden  times,  the  visitors'  book  at  Breeze 
lifll  shows  an  astonishing  scope  of  rose 
Msits    Most  of  the  long-distance  names 
are  those  of  people  who  have  other  occa- 
sion to  get  about,  but  who  have  in  mind 
the  spirit  of  inquiry  which  is  most  admir- 
ably evidenced  in  the  letter  here  quoted 
written  by  Mrs.  Audrey  H.  Heusser,  of 
bhelton.  Conn.: 

"Could   you    say    a    word   in   the   Magazine 

sometime  about  how  much  rose  hobbyistf  miss 

jvl-en  they  don't  visit  other  people's  rose^gardSis? 

f    eel  that  What   I   learned  f!x>m  contfct  ^th 

otiKT  members  of  the   Rose   Society   and  the 

nspiration   I   have  found  in  their  gardens  has 

Kcn  immeasurably  valuable.    I  find  as  my  own 

garden  improves  that  I  hate  to  leave  it  even^o 

v.s,t  other  gardens,  but  I  know  that  there  are 

i..ngs  to  be  learned  at  first  hand,  however  smug 

I  k    Mr^    F^\'^'  r""^""^'  '^^^"'  too,  garden! 

^^^^aJ^:!"'  ^^  ^'--  rememt W^^t^ 

it  is^/hir"""  ^^^^^^",n?y  very  best  rose  year, 
s  s  anH  /r?.r^?.  *^^^"^d  w^^t  to  do  for 
cun  Rr.  c  ^^^^  ^^f  '^  '^  ^^'■^'^  t  for  the  Ameri- 
n  .M  ^"^  u^^^'^^y  ^  ^^"'^  "ever  have  known 
i  pot  is^  the  patience  to  keep  at  it.  At  kst 
V    nr-^^        3    under    control,    the    bushes    are 

'     t     P  ui    ',     ^^"^    pests    come,     but     having 
' '  ked  black-spot,  I  feel  ready  for  anything/'^ 
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/The  Rose  is  well  named  the  Queen  of 
^;<^wers,  and  while  we  admire  its  beauty 
i^  ^  us  remember  that  its  quality,  fragrance 
a. id  perfection  are  a  reflection  of  the 
e  'ciency  of  the  life  processes  of  the 
^^  ;se  plant. 

-^  ^^R.  B.  J.  Grieve,  in  Australian  Rose  Annual. 


Stevens'  "Climbing  Roses" 

Having  just  received  a  copy  of  the 
above  book  of  220  pages  from  the  office 
of  the  American  Rose  Society  (at  the 
nominal  price  of  $1)  I  find  it  gratifying 

Rn«  ""^  UT'J"^.^  ^^^"'"^  ^'^  Climbing 
Roses  which  discloses  to  a  considerabl? 
extent,  and  by  an  author  of  actual  ex- 
penence,  so  much  information  on  worth- 
while  climbers  I  find  not  just  flowery  and 
meaningless  descriptions  of  roses,  as  we 
often  find  in  catalogues,  but  reliable  and 
concise  opinions  of  their  merits  and  their 
faults.  Such  information  is  always  sought 
by  rose-lovers.  ^ 

Besides  being  profusely  illustrated  in 
color  and  otherwise,  and  containing  a 
iT^  ^/^"|P'',f  ^on  of  descriptive  varieties, 
a  phabetically  arranged,  all  phases  of 
climbing  rose  culture  are  most  interest- 
ingly touched  upon.  And  it  is  this  mani- 
fold  information  which  prompts  me  to  call 
attention  to  the  availability  of  this  fine 
volume  at  such  a  low  price. 

Surely  every  member  of  the  American 
Kose  Society  and  every  grower  of  climb- 
ing roses  would  profit  by  ordering  a  copy 
of  this  practical  book.  ^ 

—Maurice  Partymiller,  Seattle,  Wash. 

"Hennessey  on  Roses'' 

Just  as  this  Magazine  goes  to  press  we 
have  from  Mr.  Roy  Hennessey  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

T  h7^\^T^  ^'i^^^  'Hennessey  on  Roses,'  which 
Lr\^%^  ""^^^  preparation  for  the  past  two 
and  a  half  years  m  response  to  innumenibleTe^ 
quests  for  such  a  work,  is  now  on  the  oress  and 
will  be  available  October  1,  1942 

..  17^!f-  '^'''■^',  "^r'"^^  P"ts  ^"  my  rose  knowledge 
at  the  disposal  of  the  reader,  answers  every  rofe 

dear's  More  if  ^''^  T  '"  '"^  ^"  '^'  P^^^  '^" 
years.    More    it  gives  the  reasons  behind  rose 

behavior  and  recommended  methods  of  treat! 
ment     Thus  the  reader  is  not  told  imperatively 
Do  this!'  without  knowing  why.  ^' 

Rr^lTw^   ^'""^^   ^^i^jpn   may   be  purchased   from 
ot|3.yo"prpTid."'"^'°™'  ^'^««"'  «  ^'^  P"- 

The  Secretary's  office  will  gladly  trans- 
nut  orders  to  Mr.  Hennessey  as  received, 
accompanied  by  the  price,  $3.50,  payable 
to  the  American  Rose  Society. 


f^ 

"% 

v'^ 


J^J-         j^T 


^^J-   tU 


tS'  '^'•,> 


R^l^^^^^^B^'w^^ 
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Own -Root  Roses  in  Oklahoma 


The  recurrent  controversy  over  the 
merits  of  own-root  and  budded  roses, 
coupled  with  the  complaints  voiced  by 
the  editors  that  people  interested  in  the 
former  just  won't  tell  about  their  ex- 
periences, prompts  me  to  put  in  my  two- 
cents'  worth.  For  what  they  are  worth, 
here  are  some  tentative  conclusions. 

1.  The  budded  roses  undoubtedly  start 
off  quicker,  grow  faster,  and  give  more 
bloom  in  the  beginning  than  do  the  own- 
roots.  Hence  I  think  that  the  beginner 
should  be  counseled  to  use  a  considerable 
proportion  of  budded  roses  in  his  plant- 
ings. Otherwise  he  will  become  impatient 
waiting  for  bloom  and  vigorous  growth. 

2.  While  I  have  not  grown  them  myself 
long  enough  to  speak  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, what  I  have  observed  in  the 
gardens  of  others  and  what  I  have  read 
lead  me  to  believe  that,  at  least  in  a 
climate  similar  to  that  here,  the  own- 
roots  are  more  hardy,  longer  lived  and 
more  sturdy  than  the  budded  kinds.  So, 
while  planting  budded  roses  for  immediate 
enjoyment,  it  may  be  well  to  include  some 
own-roots  (and  there  are  a  few  dealers  left 
from  whom  one  can  get  good  own-root 
bushes)  for  permanence.  Then  as  the 
shorter-lived  budded  bushes  die  out, 
they  may  be  replaced  with  own-roots,  or, 
if  one  wishes  and  has  the  patience,  he 
may  grow  his  own  by  taking  cuttings 
from  his  budded  bushes. 

3.  Definitely,  there  is  a  lot  of  fun  in 
growing  your  own-root  bushes  yourself. 
It  takes  time.  It  is  a  full  two  years  before 
your  cutting  makes  a  really  respectable 
bush.  It  is  full  of  uncertainty  and  the 
percentage  of  loss  runs  pretty  high  some- 
times. But  it  opens  the  door  to  a  lot  of 
things  that  you  otherwise  never  would 
have.  For  instance,  I  have  four  sprightly 
bushes  that  come  from  an  old-fashioned 
and  nameless  rose,  growing  on  our  near-by 
farm,  that  for  hardiness,  vigor  and  pro- 
fuse bloom  from  early  spring  to  frost 
outdo  any  modern  rose  I  have.  I  have 
this  year  a  vigorous  young  thing  that 
represents  a  cane  from  an  unpatented 
budded  rose  that  I  ordered  last  fall, 
which  arrived  with  this  cane  so  split 
that  it  had  to  be  cut  off.    Treated  with 


Rootone  and  put  under  a  fruit  jar,  it  Ji  s 
made  me  a  better  than  twelve-inch  bu  li 
as  of  August  1.  Then,  too,  I  am  tryiirj; 
some  of  the  more  modern  roses  on  th(  ir 
own,  and  hope  thus  to  have  replacements 
for  the  short-lived  parents  when  the  > 
come  to  the  end  of  their  allotted  span. 

4.  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  own-root 
propagation    long    enough    to    have   de- 
veloped any  special  methods  that  would 
be  of  value  to  pass  on.    So  far,  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  sinking  the  cutting  in 
the  ground  under  an  inverted  glass  jar 
for  the  winter  has  been  the  only  plan 
that  has  worked  for  me.   I  dust  the  lower 
end,  which  is  cut  just  below  a  bud,  with 
Rootone,     the     end     being     generally 
moistened  in  vinegar,  though  sometimes 
in  water.   Then  I  surround  it  with  a  ball 
of  moistened   earth  of  sufficient  consis- 
tency to  stick  together,   and   plant.    If 
possible,  I  use  either  heel  or  mallet  type 
cuttings.     If  the   ground   gets   too   dry, 
water  as  needed.   So  far,  my  chief  success 
comes   from   cuttings   taken    from    mid- 
October  on  through  December,  although 
I  have  got  some  starts  from  as  late  as 
March  1.    I  have  had  no  luck  during  the 
rest  of  the  year — ^they  just  mold  and  die 
when  it  is  hot.   I  am  experimenting  with 
other    methods,    but    have    nothing    to 
report  so  far. 

— Maurice  H.  Merrill,  Norman,  Okla. 

An  Indiana  Garden  Contest 

This  summer,  instead  of  holding  a 
garden  contest  among  members,  the 
Wayne  Rose  Society  opened  the  contest 
to  non-members  of  the  society,  and  23 
gardens  were  entered,  creating  new  in- 
terest among  the  city*s  rose-lovers. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Kindler  won  the  A.  R.  S. 
Silver  Medal  Certificate  for  the  be  - 
arranged  garden;  J.  B.  Crankshaw  - 
ceived  one  Bronze  Medal  Certificate  t 
the  second-best  garden,  and  the  sec(  d 
went  to  Dr.  W.  E.  Kruse  for  the  larg  st 
display  of  different  varieties  of  roses.  1  'r. 
Kruse  also  received  a  Blue  Ribbon  )r 
the  best  display  of  roses  to  be  seen  f n  m 
the  street.  —A.  D.  Hellv  g, 

Sec,  Wayne  Rose  Society,  Fort  Wayne,  I   d. 
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English  Roses  in  This  War 


That  greatest  rosarian,  Courtney  Page  of  the  Na- 
tional Rose  Society  of  England,  writes  me  thus, 
November  3d: 

*'The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  more  people  than 
ever  are  growing  roses  .  .  .  Rose  lovers  have  formed  a 
brotherhood  that,  when  this  carnage  is  over,  will  unite 
us  in  stronger  ties  than  ever  .  ,  .  We  are  keeping  up 
our  membership  well.   .  .   . 

**Mrs.  Winston  Churchill  has  said: 

'We  ought  not  to  allow  the  enemy  to  prevent  us 
from  carrying  on  all  those  things  which  will  make 
life  better  later  on.  " 

Isn't  this  a  good  reason  for  keeping  and  increasing 

rose  life  in  America  through  the  American  Rose  Society.? 

See  and  use  the  Christmas  suggestions  facing  page  302. 
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Please  Get  a  New  Member 

Double  our  membership  in  1943  by 
each  of  you  sending  in  a  new  member. 
Everyone  knows  someone  interested 
m  roses  who  would  enjoy  membership. 

Use  the  application  blank  enclosed 
with  every  membership  card.  One  new 
member  the  other  day  secured  another 
member  with  her  blank  and  sent  in  two 
prospects  who  joined  within  a  week 
after  they  were  invited. 

Thousands  of  potential  members  are 
just  waitmg  for  an  invitation. 
Will  you  help?-   Thf  Slxkltahv. 

Maiden's  Blush 

A  member  wishes  to  secure  a  plant  ol" 
Maiden  s  Blush,  an  old  variety  of  Rosa 
alba.  Docs  anyone  know  of  a  nursery 
otlenng  this  rose?     Tin-  Sfxkktahv. 

The  Kodachrome  Exchange 

Dr.  Edward  W.  Burt,  VVestport,  Mass., 
has  some  kodaehromes  of  his  roses  to 
exchange.    Write  to  him. 

Good  Fertilizer 

Tombstone,  Ariz.,  was  one  of  the 
wildest  towns  on  earth  in  the  days  of 
the  Ocl  West.  It  was  famous  ior  its 
rich  Sliver  mines,  prospectors,  gamblers, 
gunmen  and  wicked  ladies.  Today  its 
lame  rests  mainly  on  a  rosebush  "  that 
covers  2.000  square  feet,  the  world's 
largest.— From  Garden  PatUs 


A  Request 

livery  one  of  you  who  pays  1943  dii(  s 
this  month  helps  the  Society  by  reducin  - 
expense  when  the  rush  comes  in  Januar7 

The  Secretary  will  appreciate  yoiir 
assistance. 

Speakers  Wanted 

This  olliec  needs  a  list  of  experienced 
rosanans  who  are  willing  to  talk  roses 
belore  rose  societies  or  garden  clubs 
within  a  reasonable  distance  of  their 
homes.  If  you  are  willing  to  share  your 
rose  knowledge  with  others  by  speakin*' 
please  tell  me  under  what  circumstances 
you  would  be  willing  to  serve. 

Because  traveling  any  great  distance 
IS  becoming  more  and  more  difhcult,  a 
list  ol  near-by  sjicakers  is  becoming 
quite   necessary.     Do   let    me    hear   froin 

you.— 1  HE  SECIUnAHV. 


Council  District  No.  5 

The     members     in     Council     District 

No.    0   (Kentucky,   North  Carolina,  and 

lennessee)    have    elected    Miss    Eleanor 

Haasis   ol    Knoxville,    Tenn.,    Councillor 

to  represent  them  in  these  states. 

Miss  Maasis  received  55  of  the  101 
v()tes  turned  in.  Dr.  Earl  Hamilton, 
Durham,  N.  C,  was  second  with  1») 
N'otes. 

Miss  Haasis  has  been  a  hard  worker  for 
the  A.  R.  S.  for  years,  and  we  can  look 
lor  an  increase  in  membership  in  Dis- 
trict No.  5.  She  will  be  glad  to  hear 
Irom  members  in  her  district. 

Golden  Roses 

"The  Goldon  Dawn"- -  the  birth  of  surnnur  day 
In  beauty  blooms  to  banish  gloomy  night 
VVhich  lags  reluctantly,  as  though  in  spite. 
Until  for  very  shame  it  steals  away. 
See  where  the  "Golden  Gleam"  in  bright  array, 
\\ith  darts  of  Orient  fire  athwart  the  sky 
Now  comes  to  light  the  angels  as  they  fly, 

And  bathe  their  vvings  with  scintillating  spray. 
Lnrob.ng  them  hke  "Golden  Butterflies." 
The    Golden  Emblems,"  like  immortal  Gods 
1  hat  f)laze  the  gardens  of  supernal  spheres 

And  charm  immortals  in  a  mortal  guise. 

Urn  salutations  of  approving  nods 

As  each  bright  galaxy  of  them  appears. 

—John   Kindrick  Bi.ogcj.  Australia 
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A  section  of  the  AsheviIIe  (N.  C.)  Rose-Garden 

The  AsheviIIe  Rose-Garden 


The  AsheviIIe  Rose-Garden  was  built 
and  IS  maintained  by  the  City  of  Ashe- 
viIIe. Its  building  was  inspired  by  a 
city-wide  beautification  campaign,  begun 
by  a  group  of  interested  women.  It  con- 
tains 3,000  plants,  is  in  an  easily  accessible 
place  and  is  open  to  the  public.  It  is 
being  conducted  with  the  hope  that  it 


will  be  a  demonstration  and  inspiration 
to  the  public  on  rose-culture.  Since  I  am 
the  official  rosarian  of  the  AsheviIIe 
Men's  Garden  Club  I  was  asked  by  the 
city  to  advise  as  to  the  construction  and 
care  of  this  garden.  It  has  been  my  great 
pleasure  to  do  so.  The  photograph  show^s 
how  roses  respond. 

— G.  W.  Murphy,  M.D.,  AsheviIIe,  N.  C. 


Pahdon  Mah  S'uth  un  Accent! 


EAST  TENNESSEE  in  mid-May, 
lovely  rolling  hills  alight  with  new 
green  of  oak  and  maple  and  the  other 
broad-leaved  trees,  fragrance  of  wood- 
land blossoms,  mist  and  warm  rain, 
rhododendrons  and  azaleas  flaming  in 
the  Smokies,  Knoxville,  metropolitan 
emerald  in  a  countryside  unsurpassed  in 
beauty  and  charm!   Rose  people,  wonder- 


ful folks  in  delightful  fellowship,  the 
American  Rose  Society  in  happy  good- 
natured  but  (hooray!)  not  solemn  con- 
clave. 

Thursday  prologue,  a  jolly  gathering 
of  the  trustees  made  particularly  plea- 
surable by  presence  of  two  newly  con- 
stituted councilors,  Mrs.  Thomas  Scott 
of  Atlanta  and  Mr.  Elair  Duval  of  Nor- 
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folk.  Let  it  here  be  said  that  the  re- 
cently innovated  council  scheme  will  be 
a  whopping  success  if  each  district  is  as 
ably  represented  as  Numbers  6  and  4. 
General  aesthetic  effect  was  further  en- 
hanced by  presence  of  Trustee  Mrs.  S.  A. 
Steier  of  Salt  Lake  City,  bright  spirit 
that  she  is.  Also  providing  considerable 
zip  was  that  great  roseman  Niels  Hansen, 
of  Chevy  Chase,  who  incidentally  is  no 
mean  judge  of  smoking  tobacco. 

The  sundry  routine  matters  met  with 
the  usual  chorus  of  yawning  or  mumbled 
"ayes."    Jerry  Kafton  gave  the  report 
of    the    full-time    Secretary    committee 
(two      members      not     present      being 
George  Sweetser,  sage  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
Mass.,     and     Mr.     Erdman,     Hershey's 
able  floriculturalist).    In  the  subsequent 
somewhat  electric  discussion  there  were 
times   when    you   could   have   heard   an 
anvil  drop.    The  board  dissolved  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  (neat  parliamen- 
tary trick  where  no  one  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  unguarded  personal  cracks), 
and  forthwith  emerged  from  said  com- 
mittee,   still    whole,    believe   it   or    not! 
Committee's  report  accepted  and  thanks 
extended  and  duties  approved  and  con- 
tinued,  then   board  adjourned   and   call 
was     sent    out     for     experienced     first- 
aiders. 

The  sometimes  troubled  waters  of 
the  trustees*  meeting  had  occasional 
applications  of  sunshine  oil  poured  by 
Tulsa's  Pride,  President  Arthur  Truex, 
who  has  a  rare  faculty  of  mixing  real 
humanness  and  deft  humor  with  effective 
executive  ability.  The  necessary  pallia- 
tives were  administered  by  Dr.  T. 
Allen  Kirk,  of  Roanoke,  always  calm,* 
soft-spoken,  eminently  fair,  who  rubs  his 
chm  judicially  and  gazes  at  the  ceiling 
while  he  talks. 

Came  "pause  in  the  day's  occupation 
known  as  the  children's  hour"  with  the 
undeniable  thrill  of  seeing  more  of  the 
folks  who  make  the  Annual  Meeting  the 
priceless  experience  it  is.  Ruth  Hatton, 
bright  of  eye  and  keen  as  can  be;  R. 
Marion  himself,  gruff  and  golden,  per- 
sonal privilege  of  an  hour  with  him  fan- 
ning about  this  and  that,  roses,  rose 
people  and  rose  affairs— more  A.R.S. 
members    should    meet    him    personally. 
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Doc   Murphy  of  Asheville    (he  left  \{\ 
elephants  at  home)  later  in  program  t* 
tell   us  that  rose  bush  sources  for  hin) 
rate    as    follows:  (1)    Pennsylvania,    (2 
Ohio,    (3)    California    (rank    sabotage) 
Mrs.    Pearl    McClara,    of   Urbana,    111.," 
loyely  gentle   person   whose   roses  grgvv 
without  spraying  or  fussy  feeding,  and 
y^ti  don't  blame  them. 

Marie  Daunoy  and  Harry,  ambassadors 
of  good  cheer  from  "Noo  Awlins,"  the 
latter  more  securely  than  ever  enthroned 
as  America's  leading  pontificate  of  pH. 
(Says    all    rose    bushes,    regardless    of 
understock,     do    well     in     happy    soil.) 
Thursday  night  dinner  catch-as-catch- 
can.    On  the  left,   Eleanor  Haasis  who 
carried   the   worrisome   responsibility   of 
the    whole    meeting   on    two    small    but 
determined  shoulders,  managing  to  look 
exceedingly   fetching  the   while;   on   the 
right,   Ed   Rappe,  that  grand  guy  from 
Baltimore  whose  service  to  the  American 
Rose    Society    merits    a    gold    medal    if 
anyone's  ever  did,  and  who,  even  now  in 
September,  must  still  find  his  slumbers 
disturbed  by  visions  of  vast  avalanches 
of  colored    lantern    slides    with    himself 
crushed  beneath 

The  formal  program  with  Mrs   Oliver 
Hill,  President  of  the  Knoxville  Society, 
welcoming  us  as  only  a  southern  lady  can. 
Secretary   Hatton   directing   the    under- 
stock   round-table,     Mrs.     Scott    found 
Odorata  damaged   by  27°  temperature, 
Niels  Hansen  rolling  the  R's  in  Multiflora, 
Odorata  and  Ragged  Robin  and  giving 
out  much  valuable  dope  while  so  doing, 
thus:  plants  on  Ragged  Robin  resent  trans- 
planting,   no    particular    understock    su- 
perior,  feed  them  adequately  and  they 
all  grow  well,  importance  of  bud-selection 
over-emphasized.     Dr.   R.  C.    Allen,    of 
Cornell,    who   gave   that    fine    paper   at 
Oklahoma  City  two  years  ago  and  who 
always    is    instructive    and    stimulating, 
contrasted    the   desires   of  the   amateur 
gardener    with    the    aims    of   the    com- 
mercial grower— each  wishes  vigor,  health, 
and  hardiness  in  the  stock,  but  the  latter 
must  employ  one  which  propagates  and 
works  easily,  and  he  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  plants  on   Ragged   Robin 
start  more  quickly  than  those  on  Multi- 
flora. 
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The    feeding"  section  was  rationed  to 
us  by  J.  Preston  Swecker,  patent  tycoon 
from  Washington,  amiable  president  of 
the  Potomac   Rose  Society,  who  did  a 
nice  job,  aided  by  Dr.   Kirk   (barnyard 
manure— light    applications    of   Vigoro) 
Arthur    Brintnall,    Tryon,    N.    C.     (of 
cotton-seed-hull-mulch  fame— uses  quan- 
tities of  wood-ashes) ;  Mr.  Duval  (strug- 
gles   with    sandy    soil— should    consult 
Mrs.   Doescher  of  Long   Island  again); 
Miss  Virginia  Cavendish  of  Huntington, 
W.  Va.   (she  was  a  real  treat— copious 
liumus   K    manure,    ^   peat— hills   new 
j)lants  high  with  fresh  cow-manure— one 
tablespoonful  Vigoro  per  plant  per  month, 
smiled   ingenuously   and   remarked   that 
the  plants  did   well  in  spite  of  all  she 
could  do  about  it);  Earl  Benbow,  Seattle, 
expatriate    from    Iowa    (primarily    con- 
cerned   with    exhibition    flowers— much 
super-fresh  cow-manure— handful  super- 
phosphate and  potash  per  plant  followed 
l)y  week  of  heavy  watering— soil  turned 
over  and   more   watering).     Finally   Dr. 
Allen  exploding  another  old  wives'  tale— 
this  one  about  commercial   fertilizer  on 
newly  planted  roses  (said  small  danger  of 
damage  in  its  use). 
And  so  to  bed! 

Came   Friday,    early   but   not   bright, 
with  the  mist  of  yesterday  turned  into 
genuine    Los    Angeles    dew.     Breakfast 
with  that  grand  young  man  of  American 
Kosedom,    Dr.    McFarland,    sharp   as   a 
blue  blade  he  is,   recalling  an  eventful 
trip    over    the    rugged    Sierra    Nevada 
Mountains  north  of  Yosemite  over  forty 
years  ago  ^he  with  the  great  naturalist 
John  Muir),  as  part  of  an  effort  to  block 
the  building  of  the  San  Francisco  water 
and    power    project    in    the    Tuolumne 
Kiver  Canyon.     (Just  one  week  before 
leaving    for    Knoxville    you    fished    the 
middle  fork  of  the  same  stream!) 

The  morning  program  began  with  a 
live-star  performance  by  Dr.  Earl  Benbow 
who  in  one  short  hour  moved  the  Japan 
current  from  SoUthern  California  to 
ruget  Sound,  made  an  even  exchange  of 
beattle  s  one-time  notorious  weather  for 
the  mild  clemency  of  the  Los  Angeles 
area,  gave  audience  a  vivid  mental  picture 
ot  beattle  rose-growers  sweating  over  the 
wheelbarrow   as  they   trundled   the   ex- 


hibition blooms  into  their  annual  show— 
T.  ^1  ^  barrow— and  gave  final  proof 
that  the  thing  which  makes  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce  press  agents 
act  and  talk  like  they  do  is  that  they 
must  be,  to  a  man,  lowan  immigrants. 
Anyhow  Earl  Benbow,  you  were  good 
and  we  enjoyed  you  no  end. 

Morning    proceeded    apace    and    Dr 
Allen    took    over    the    dubious    task   of 
supervising   what    was   scheduled    as   a 
round  table  on  "Patented  Prima  Donnas 
^r5U5    Non-Patented    Poor    Relations." 
He  had  his  troubles  what  with  some  of 
the   gents    wandering   far   afield.     Jerry 
Katton,  Cleveland,  ran  amuck  in  a  list 
which  took  one  from  La  France  to  Mary 
Margaret    McBride,    cannot    recall    any 
reference   to  the  specific  subject   under 
discussion.    Dr.  Ayres  from  West  Lafay- 
ette,  Ind.,  really  got  down  to  cases  with 
well-considered  observations  on  the  ques- 
tionable merchandising  policies  of  some 
rose  firms— urged  that  buyers  disregard 
patents  entirely  in  making  selections  for 
purchase     "Let's  not  be  suckers"  says 
he.    Called  attention  to  the  Comstock 
summary  of  the  "Proof  of  the  Pudding" 
as  a  very  constructive  effort.    We  were 
sorry  Dr.  Ayers  held  so  strictly  to  the 
time  limit;  much  more  from  him  would 
have    been    welcome.     Comes    in    as    a 
I  rustee  next  year,  which  is  well. 

Dr   McFarland  then  served  as  counsel 
tor  the  defense,  described  the  routine  of 
Pa.^ent    application    and    stoutly    main- 
tained that  any  prejudice  against  patented 
varieties  is   unjustifiable.    Mr.    Pyle    of 
West    Grove,    Pa.,    offered    a    reminder 
that  the  selection  of  varieties  for  patent 
was  a  serious  procedure  backed  by  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  commercial 
grower    and    considerable    of   his.  hard- 
earned  com  of  the  realm.    Dr.  Kirk  plead 
I?!**  .       w^^    toward    the    nurseryman. 
Clyde    McGinnes,     Reading,     Pa.,    our 
tried  and  true  treasurer,  got  his  oar  into 
the  puddle,  or  was  it  muddle,  with  a  list 
ot  thirty-three  old  reliables  the  excellent 
qualities  of  which  he  defied  the  "patents" 
to  equal.  Incidentally,  speaking  of  Clyde, 
reminds  that  Mrs.  Mc  is  excellently  re- 
covered from  her  illness  of  last  summer, 
was  looking  very  fit,   and  even   had  a 
suggestion  of  a  wicked  sparkle  in  her  eye' 
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The   morning's   finale   was   as   sensa- 
tional as  a  cross  between  the  chariot- 
scene  in  "Ben  Hur*'  and  a  six-alarm  fire. 
Young    Lochinvar  coming  out    of    the 
West  was  a  mere  zephyr  compared  with 
Mrs.  P.  D.  Fulwood  coming  north  out  of 
Tipton,  Ga.,  and  she  had  the  assembled 
brethren  gasping  for  breath  and  fainting 
in    the    aisles    when    lunch-time    came. 
Backed   by   the   experience   of  growing 
3,000  plants  in  123  varieties,  23  of  which 
are   patented,    she   gave   an   intelligent, 
lucid    and   delightfully    humorous   com- 
parison of  the  performance  of  the  type 
under    consideration.      Mrs.     Fulwood's 
post-luncheon  effort  was  likewise  a  gem, 
this  being  devoted  to  a  new  and  unheard- 
of  pest,  which  sounded  frightful,  almost 
as  bad  as  the  midge  with  which  they 
scared  you  to  death  at  Washington  last 
year.     Anyhow  this   new   menace   is   a 
rodent;  pine  mouse  is  the  term  applied. 
They   have   (quote)   little  bitty  tails   a 
quarter   inch    long    (unquote)    and    you 
recall  that  on  the  way  home  from  the 
meeting   you  dreamed  of  squadrons    of 
winged  creatures  with  quarter-inch  tails 
pursuing  the  T.W.A.  plane  west  out  of 
Albuquerque,  they  were   like  field-mice 
only  a  little  smaller,  and  Mrs.  Fulwood 
had  seemed  to  call  them  "pahn  mahss." 
Reference  to  pests  is  a  reminder  that 
Harry    Daunoy    has    come    up    with    a 
formula    for    thrips    control,    and    with 
sugar  rationing  in  vogue  it  is  pertinent: 
1  level  teaspoonful  tartar  emetic,  2  level 
teaspoonfuls  honey,  2  gallons  water. 

Mid-afternoon  Friday  the  dew  had 
ceased  falling  and  tea-time  found  all 
en  route  to  the  lovely  Dean  estate  out 
in  the  hills  overlooking  the  Tennessee 
River— our  pleasant  hostess  and  chauffeur 
Mrs.  A.  R.  MacMurry  of  Knoxville, 
Dr.  Kirk,  George  MacDonough,  the 
stormy  petrel  from  San  Francisco,  and 
the  far  traveler  making  up  one  party. 
Pleasant  occasion — Rambler  roses  in 
opulent  profusion. 

Nightfall  —  the  banquet  —  everyone 
keenly  missing  Dr.  Massey  who  couldn't 
attend  because  of  an  unfortunate  acci- 
dent, his  absence  creating  a  void  no  one 
could  fill.  The  occasion  was  gay  and 
festive,  the  ladies  lovely  in  party  dress, 
spring  flowers  covered  the  banquet  board! 


"True"  (President  Arthur  Truex  in  per- 
son, not  a  motion  picture)  was  at  his 
superlative  best  as  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  as  a  before,  during  and  after  dinner 
speaker,  everybody  loved  him.  However, 
even  he  lacked  words  to  do  justice  to  the 
perfectly  stunning  and  completely  ex- 
hilarating vision  who  is  Mrs.  "True." 

"Dr."  Truex  introduced  the  pinch- 
hitting  speaker  of  the  evening,  first 
giving  the  audience  a  pre-operative 
analgesic;  Mrs.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Truex, 
one  on  each  side,  supported  the  subject 
so  as  to  prevent  physical  collapse  during 
a  dissertation  on  "The  American  Rose 
Society— What  are  you  doing  about  it?" 
"Dr."  Truex  rendered  further  service 
to  the  multitude  in  the  form  of  a  deftly 
administered  post-operative  sedative,  then 
the  banquet  broke  up  into  Ed  Rappe's 
final  rose-slide  side-show. 

Saturday  morn's  business  meeting  was 
mostly  routine,  customary  reports,  etc. 
Ronald  Kennedy,  of  St.  Jo,  Mo.,  made 
a   worth-while   point   in   the    matter   of 
awarding  medals  to  show  winners  in  lieu 
of  the  printed  certificates.    The  medals 
are  sure  fine  enthusiasm  stimulants  and 
can  be  had  for  slight  cost  to  societies 
wishing  to   use  them.     Dr.    McFarland 
and    Mr.    Pyle    (who    always    expresses 
himself  delightfully  well)  sort  of  did  an 
Alphonse  and  Gaston  act  in  discussing 
various  rose  matters  and  were  well  re- 
ceived.   Earl  Benbow  paid  a  nice  tribute 
to  Dr.  J.   Horace,  albeit  a  bit  doleful. 
And  so  we  adjourned. 

To  Eleanor  Haasis,  the  small  person 
with  the  big  punch,  our  heartfelt  thanks; 
these  also  to  her  sturdy  stalwarts,  in 
particular  Mrs.  B.  L.  Smith  a  rollicking 
soul,  who,  like  the  writer,  doesn't  care 
for  banquets,  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wright, 
who  is  a  walking  refutation  of  the  idea 
that  one  cannot  be  both  beautiful  and 
useful— these  finally  to  the  Knoxville 
Rose  Society  itself 

To  the  American  Rose  Society  this 
wish,  that  the  lifting  of  the  chill  blanket 
of  war  may  not  be  long  delayed,  that  our 
next  annual  meeting  be  not  too  far  distant 
in  the  future  because  to  enjoy  one  is 
membership's  richest  reward. 

— Charles  Vernon  Covell 
High  Mortgage  Hill,  September,  1942 
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After  The  Secretary  so  kindly  sent 
me  the  names  of  Rose  Society  members 
last  summer,  I  contacted  Mrs.  Ireland 
Hampton  at  Fort  Worth.  Since  that 
Sunday  morning,  last  July,  IVe  spent 
several  very  pleasant  week-ends  at  the 
Hampton  home. 

To  a  resident  of  a  state  in  the  blizzard 
country,  the  most  impressive  things 
about  Mrs.  Hampton's  roses  are  the 
size  of  the  plants  and  the  intense  color- 
ing. The  variety  Gruss  an  Aachen  in 
Iowa  IS  a  good  low  bedder,  but  in  Texas 
Its  height  and  depth  of  color  made  it 
unrecognizable. 

Wherever    rose-folk    meet,    the    per- 
formance of  new  and  standard  roses  is  a 
favorite  topic  of  discussion.     Following 
are  some  of  the  notes  I  have  made  on 
varieties   in   the   Hampton   rose-garden: 
Duquesa    de    Pefiaranda    is    an    exact 
replica  of  the  color-plate.     Dot's  other 
roses,  Majorca  and   Riviera  were  doing 
well,  too,  with  Majorca  having  the  best 
plant    of    the    two    varieties.     Victoria 
Kegina  IS  a  truly  golden  Golden  Dawn 
vyith  all  of  Golden  Dawn's  better  quali- 
]\%-    Jhe    sister    seedlings,    Nellie    E. 
Hillock   and    Canary   Royal,    were   also 
very    fine.     Luna    and    Caledonia    each 
have   had   some   splendid   blooms.     Dr. 
Nicolas    roses   are   well   represented   in 
Mrs.  Hampton's  garden,  too.   His  Flam- 
beau is  one  of  his  best,  and  a  fine  red; 
Uimbing    Miss    America    is    a    super 
Uimber  in  the   fall,   the  blooms  being 
literally  breath-taking;  Reveille,  although 
ranking  low  in  the  symposium,  is  a  good 
pink  rose  even  though  the  name  does 
not  appeal  to  a  soldier!     The  rose  Dr. 
Nicolas  IS  a  good  bloomer,  but  it  does  not 
climb.    Sweet  Memorie  has  a  fine  name 
and  a  glamorous  color;  it  might  be  worth 
pushing.   Edith  Nellie  Perkins  was  living 
up  to  her  reputation,  blooming  her  head 
oil   on   waist-high   plants.     Ariel   is   an 
attractive  color  and  it  has  what  it  takes 
to  survive.   It  is  a  much  more  attractive 
hard-luck     rose  than  Radiance.    Cyn- 
thia was  very  attractive,  too.    In   the 
bicolors  Improved  Talisman  looked  good 
and  Gaiety  was  just  as  good  on  a  lower 


Pvt.  Griffith  J.  Buck 


plant.  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  of 
Talisman  parentage,  and  Mrs.  Calvin 
Coohdge,  of  Ophelia's  line,  are  two  nice 
yellows.  Mrs.  F.  D.  R.  is  thriving  on 
Manetti,  which  was  the  understock 
supplied  by  Mr.  Hill.  Felicity,  in  Mrs. 
Hampton's  words,  is  a  "sweet  pink." 
Its  perfume  is  not  the  least  of  its  attrac- 
tions. Captain  Thomas'  Rose  Anne  is  a 
very  good  orange-yellow  shrub,  growing 
much  on  the  order  of  his  Bloomfield 
series. 

To   me   Polyanthas  are  something  to 
be   tolerated,    but   in    Mrs.    Hampton's 
garden  they  must  be  at  home—they  are 
simply    gorgeous!     The    new    Pinocchio 
resembles  the  older  Tip-Top,   only  the 
bloom   IS  much  larger  and  more  single 
in   color.     Tip-Top    (I    like   Baby   Doll 
better  as  a   name   for  this  variety  be- 
cause It  fits)  is  a  jewel.    Perle  d'Or  is  a 
good    fawn-colored    shrub,    but    would 
hardly   do   as  a  bedder.     Its   buds  are 
exquisite.      Holstein    and    Adolf    Grille 
are  good  reds,  the  former  almost  knock- 
ing your  eyes  out  with  its  blaze  of  color. 
Cheer  is  worth  cheering  for  in  the  pinks. 
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Dainty    Maid    is   a    dainty    pink    shrub 
aptly  named. 

To  me  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
Mrs.  Hampton's  rose-garden  is  the  sec- 
tion where  the  very  new  roses,  tomorrow's 
roses,  are  being  tested.    All  of  the  ones 
urider   number,    practically   without   ex- 
ception,    are     one-year     plants.      Good 
News  can't  be  overlooked.    Its  delicate 
clean  color  and  busy  bush  make  it  very 
desirable.     Pan   America    is   an   opulent 
yellow,    much    on    the    order    of   Mme. 
Alexandre    Dreux    in    color,    on   a   good 
bush.    The  foliage  resembles  that  of  the 
Teas.   Zulu  Queen  is  a  true  black  double 
rose,   black   from   bud   to   spent   bloom. 
Mary    Margaret    McBride    had    several 
breath-taking  blooms.    A  four-star  rose 
is  Charlotte  Armstrong,   although   I   do 
not  particularly  like  its  color.    Dr.  Kirk 
and  the  new  Grande  Duchesse  Charlotte, 
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while  being  on  totally  different  plants, 
have  a  peculiar  coppery  suffusion  whicli 
adds  to  their  attractiveness.  So  old  it 
should  be  new  is  Marquise  de  Querhoent! 
It  is  the  oldest  variety  in  the  garden,  re- 
sembles Comtesse  du  Cayla  in  color,  and 
is  very  hardy  for  a  Tea. 

Those  who  can  raise  the  Climbing 
Hybrid  Teas  should  not  neglect  Climbing 
Mrs.  Aaron  Ward.  The  bush  cannot 
even  begin  to  compare  with  the  climber 
in  quality  of  bloom.  I  am  very  fond  of 
Mermaid,  which  has  captured  the  Hamp- 
ton garden  in  golden  glory. 

I  hope  other  Rose  Society  members 
who  are  in  armed  services  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  visit  Rose  Society 
members  who  live  near  their  stations. 
Such  contacts  help  to  brighten  camp  life 
considerably  _p^^  ^^^^^^^^  j  3^^^ 

Co.  tS,  55th  Inf.  Tng.  Bn.,   Camp   Wolters,   Texas 


Diseases  as  Influenced  by  Garden  Site 


DR.  MASSE Y'S  STUDY 


RECENTLY    this    question    of    the 
.  relation    between    the    site    of   the 
garden  and  the  prevalence  of  disease  has 
been  raised  in  correspondence  with  two 
rosarians.   One,*  a  resident  of  California 
where  rust  is  a  serious  disease,  suggested 
the  possibility  of  this  disease  being  worse 
in  the  part  of  his  garden  that  is  exposed 
to  the  strong,  cool  winds  coming  in  from 
the   Pacific.     His  observations   made   in 
other  gardens  with  varying  amounts  of 
rust  seemed  to  him  to  support  this  hy- 
pothesis.   The  other  rosarianf,  a  resident 
of  northern  Ohio,  has  a  new  planting  of 
some  five  or  six  hundred  roses  that  re- 
mained   free   from    black-spot   this   past 
season  during  which  weather  conditions 
favored  the  disease.   The  garden  is  really 
sunken,  the  south  and  east  sides  being 
banked  three  to  four  feet,  with  a  hedge 
on  the  bank  on  the  east  side,  an  open 
slope  to  the  west,  and  trees  on  the  north 
side.    The  freedom  of  the  planting  from 
black-spot  the  past  season  was  believed 
by  this  keen  observer  to  be  due  to  a  lower 
dew-point  in  the  garden  and  hence  less 

*Mr.  G.  F.  McDonough,  San  Francisco 
tDr.  E.  O.  Mader,  Barberton.  Ohio 


wet  foliage,  as  the  result  of  screening  on 
the  east  and  south  and  good  air-drainage 
from  the  open  exposures  on  the  other 
two  sides. 

There    are    gardens    within    areas    or 
sections — ^sections    where    weather    con- 
ditions  favor  black-spot  or  some  other 
disease— that  deviate   sharply   from  the 
average  insofar  as  disease  is  concerned. 
One  garden  may  have  an  unusual  amount 
of   black-spot,    or    other    disease,    while 
another  garden,  perhaps  near-by,  will  be 
relatively  free  from  this  disease.   Numer- 
ous reports  have  been  received  of  gardens 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  where  black-spot 
IS  regularly  severe  in  spite  of  strenuous 
efforts  to  hold  it  in  check,  while  other 
gardens  similarly  located  seem  to  present 
much  less  of  a  problem.   The  writer  has 
in  mind  that  splendid  municipal  garden 
in  Harrisburg  which  since  its  initiation 
in  1937  has  remained  practicallj^  free  of 
black-spot.     This    garden    has    had    an 
advantage   in    being   supervised    by    an 
unusually   capable  and   outstanding  ro- 
sarian,  our  secretary,  R.  Marion  Hatton; 
and  I  would  not  want  to  intimate  that  his 
understanding  guidance  in  cultural  prac- 


tices has  not  been  a  factor  in  keeping 
disease    under  "  control.      But    knowing 
something  of  the  effort  that  has  gone  into 
spraying,  leaf-picking  and  general  good 
care  m   the  Harrisburg  garden,   it  still 
seems  probable  that  the  site  of  the  garden 
IS  no  small  factor  in  its  freedom  from 
black-spot.    It  is  hoped  that  one  of  these 
clays  Secretary  Hatton  will  find  time  to 
yjive  us  the  details  of  management  that 
nas  made  the  garden  so  outstanding  in 
^^eneral  vigor  and   freedom  from  black- 
spot.    In  the  meantime,  and  for  our  pur- 
pose here,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  Harris- 
ourg  garden  is  protected  on  the  east  by  a 
twelve-foot  bank,  trees  and  shrubs,  on 
the  south  by  flowering  trees  with  open 
lots  beyond  and  bounded  on  the  west  and 
north   by   streets   and   open   lots.     And 
Secretary  Hatton  adds  that  excellent  air- 
drainage  IS  provided  by  the  north  and 
west  exposures. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  environ- 
ment IS  important  in  the  occurrence  of 
disease.   This  fact  is  evident  in- the  more 
serious  occurrence  of  black-spot  in  wet 
seasons  than  in  dry  seasons.    It  is  con- 
spicuously evident  in  the  prevalence  of 
powdery  mildew  and  rust  on  the  west 
coast  where  black-spot  is  generally  less 
ot  a  problem,  and  where  downy  mildew 
occurs  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  else- 
where in  this  country.    Further  evidence 
may  be  found  in  the  greater  prevalence  of 
powdery  mildew  in  greenhouses  during 
the  spring  and  autumn  when  the  tem- 
peratures fluctuate  than  during  the  winter 
when  with  the  heating  plant  operating 
regularly  they  can  be  held  more  constant 
Kesearch  gives  support  to  the  above 
evidence,  largely  observational,  that  cli- 
mate aff^ects  the  prevalence  of  disease. 
In  the  case  of  black-spot,  Lyie*  showed 
tnat  the  foliage  must  be  wet  continuously 
for  a  period  of  six  to  seven  hours  for 
infection  to  occur.   Longreef  found  that 
m    the    case    of  powdery    mildew    high 
relative  humidities  (97-99  per  cent)  are 
oest    tor    spore    germination— that    the 
spores  of  this  fungus,  unlike  those  of  the 
i3lack-spot  fungus,  germinate  very  poorly 
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in  water.  These  facts  supplied  by  the 
investigator  enable  us  to  understand  the 
prevalence  of  black-spot  and  mildew  in 
areas  with  different  weather  conditions, 
lo  date  studies  on  rust  have  not  been 
completed  but  when  they  are  they  should 
give  us  the  explanation  for  the  limited 
occurrence  of  rust  on  Hybrid  Teas  in 
this  country. 

From  the  above  information  it  is  under- 
standable that  the  particular  site  of  a 
garden  may  be  a  factor  of  importance  in 
the  prevalence  of  disease,  since  the  site 
will  influence  the  environment  to  which 
the  disease-producers  are  subjected.  With 
good    air-drainage   the   foliage    will    dry 
quickly  after  being  wet  by  rain  or  water 
froni  the  hose— if  it  dries  within  six  hours 
black-spot   infection   will   be   prevented. 
Protection  on  the  east  and  south  sides 
of  the  Ohio  gardener's  planting,  and  of  the 
Harrisburg  garden,  may  very  well  have 
been  a  factor  in  lessening  the  amount  of 
dew  on  the  plants,  or  of  even  preventing 
Its  formation  at  critical  times;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that   dew  is  a  factor 
in    many    instances    in   determining   the 
prevalence  of  black-spot.  Whether  or  not 
rust  IS  favored  by  the  exposure  of  the 
plants  in  the  Pacific  coast  garden  to  the 
strong  cool  winds  off"  the  Pacific,  it  is  a 
reasonable  assumption   that  the  preva- 
lence of  the  disease  along  the  west  coast 
IS    determined    by    weather    conditions 
there,  and  not  hard  to  believe  that  the 
disease  from  garden  to  garden  is  influenced 
by  the  sites  of  these  gardens.   What  may 
be  immediately  around  a  garden  in  the 
way  of  plantings,   elevations,   etc.,   will 
certainly  have  an  effect  on  the  movement 
of  air,  on  temperatures  and  on  humidities, 
and  these,  especially  humidity,  are  the 
factors  that  determine  what  we  have  in 
the   way   of  diseases.     How    important 
these  influences  may  be  and  whether  or 
not  they  can  be  determined  and  can  be 
made  operative  in  gardens  at  will,  once 
we  know  what  we  want  in  the  way  of 
conditions  and  how  they  may  be  obtained, 
remain  to  be  worked  out.    But  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  problem  will  not  be  too 
difficult  and  that  the  results  to  be  an- 
ticipated warrant  its  undertaking. 

The    writer    will    welcome    comments 
and  reports  on  observations  on  this  ques- 
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tion  of  the  influence  of  the  garden  site  on 
the  prevalence  of  disease.  If  there  is 
enough  interest  and  material  it  may  be 
possible  to  approach  the  question  in  an 
organized  way  and  summarize  our  ex- 
periences for  the  benefit  of  all  gardeners. 

—  L.  M.  Massey,  hhaca,  N.  Y. 

The  Finest  $5  Christmas  Present 

For  one  Five-Dollar  bill  (and  your  check 
or  a  Money  Order  is  just  as  good)  you 
can  open  the  rose  world  for  a  friend. 
Under  the  Special  Gift  Membership 
arrangement  (see  the  colored  insert 
facmg  page  302),  you  can  get  for  your 
friend  the  1942  Annual  with  its  wealth 
of  rose-lore,  all  the  six  1942  Magazines, 
the  Members'  Handbook,  the  unmatched 
primer  "What  Every  Rose-Grower  Should 
Know" 

AND 


Choiceness  in  Rose-breeding 

In  the  1941  Annual,  on  page  122, 
there  was  printed  a  very  thoughtful 
discussion  on  the  cross-breeding  efforts 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  reduced  rose- 
breeding  to  a  definite  formula.  Mr. 
Raymond  C.  Fisher  had  prepared  a 
formula  which  he  was  to  elaborate  for 
the  1943  Annual.  War  work  prevents 
that  action,  but  his  observations  seem 
very  well  worth  while  printing  as  re- 
ceived. Every  word  that  Mr.  Fisher 
says  is  the  result  of  scientific  thought, 
and  is  commended  in  consequence: 
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the  full  1943  services  of  the  new  Annual 
(facing  page  302)  with  the  six  1943  Maga- 
zines as  they  come  out. 

Better  than  all  these  fifteen  publica- 
tions, your  friend  is  made  one  of  the 
great  circle  of  American  organized  rose- 
lovers  that  write,  visit  and  work  with 
and  for  the  best  roses  in  America. 

To  do  all  this  for  $5— isn't  it  worth 
while? 

Good  Rose  Books 

"He  who  would  have  beautiful  roses 
in  his  garden  must  have  beautiful  roses  in 
bis  heart:'  So  wrote  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  the 
Dean  of  Rochester  (England),  more  than 
titty  years  ago.    His  roses  and  his  words 
both  stirred  England  to  rose  accomplish- 
ment, and  they  are  still  potent  in  wisdom 
and  humor.   His  greatest  of  all  rose  books 
has  been  followed  by  others,   and  this 
December  American  Rose  Magazine  has 
}h%  '^Jg^  honor  of  announcing  a  new  book. 
My  Friend  the  Rose,"  better  described 
on  page  302  which  is  in  the  spirit  of  Dean 
Hole.  It  comes  just  in  time  for  Christmas. 
1  here  are  other  good  books  available,'  for 
which  see  the  interleaved  price-list  which 
t      ^^}^^  ^^"^  Christmas  giving  easier, 
rrom  $1  to  $3.75  is  the  price  range  for  all 
new  books.   Use  rose  books  for  your  wel- 
fare message  this  Christmas. 


Choiceness.  Better  roses  have  many  perfect 
characters.  They  do  not  come  from  parents 
possessing  only  a  few.  They  are  choice  in  both 
flower  and  bush  and  finish  the  season  splendid 
specimens.  High  ideals  and  exacting  selection  of 
parents  will  produce  them. 

Sterility  of  embryo  or  pollen  indicates  gene 
incompatibility.  Incompatible  genes  will  not 
give  choice  offspring.  Natural  fertilization 
shows  the  best  seed-bearers  and  artificial  the 
best  pollen.  Mediocre  embryo  and  pollen  beget 
mediocre  seedlings. 

The  union  of  species  and  Hybrid  Teas  gives 
new  discordant  gene  pairs  which  recjuire  years 
of  chemical  interchange  to  harmonize.  Wide- 
spread distribution  of  such  bushes  before  gene 
compatibility  has  been  obtained  introduces  new 
rose  weaknesses. 

Lack  of  disease-resistance  indicates  inferior 
or  antagonistic  genes.  Such  parents  will  not 
produce  better  roses.  Black-spot  and  mildew 
will  never  be  eliminated  unless  exacting  parent 
selection  is  practiced. 

Early  defoliation,  dwarfness  and  ungainliness 
are  not  qualities  of  choiceness.  Spontaneous 
choiceness  from  such  parents  is  improbable. 
Today's  roses  are  more  satisfying  than 
yesterday's  but  only  a  small  number  are  truly 
choice.  These  relatively  few  with  many  lovely 
dominant  qualities  if  quantitatively  crossed  can 
bring  improvement.  Weak  novelties  multiply 
the  weak. 

In  the  open,  reproduction  is  restricted  be- 
tween the  less  strong.  Garden  roses  should 
be  crossed  in  the  garden. 

Directed  crossing  can  produce  strong  root 
systems.  Own-root  roses  can  eliminate  stock 
cion  misfit. 

The  scrap-heap  of  test-gardens  is  ample 
proof  that  exacting  selection  is  little  practiced, 
bhort-lived  novelties  are  not  the  better  roses 
which    will    make    and    hold    new    rose-lovers. 

Someday  experienced  amateurs  will  adopt 
the  satisfying  hobby  of  cross-breeding.  More 
rose-lovers  can  only  be  had  and  held  by  the 
dynamic  service  of  such  people. 

Choiceness  justifies  high  prices.  No  price  is 
too  high  for  better  roses. 

—Raymond  C.  Fisher,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Miss  Greer  Garson  receives  a  bouquet  of  Mrs.  Miniver  Roses 

Mrs.  Miniver  at  Knoxville 


f  u  ^  ^^ove  picture  shows  Fred  Huettel 
01  the  Knoxville  Rose  Society  presenting 
a  bouquet  of  Mrs.  Miniver  roses  to  Miss 
Oreer  Garson  when  the  picture  was  shown 
at  Knoxville.  All  of  you  who  saw  "Mrs. 
Miniver      will  -  recognize    the    charming 


Miss  Garson  as  the  Mrs.  Miniver  of  the 
picture. 

The  bouquet  of  Mrs.  Miniver  roses 
was  air-mailed  to  Knoxville  by  Jackson 
&  Perkins  Co.  who  will  introduce  this 
new  rose 
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tion  of  the  influence  of  the  garden  site  on 
the  prevalence  of  disease.  If  there  is 
enough  interest  and  material  it  may  be 
possible  to  approach  the  question  in  an 
organized  way  and  summarize  our  ex- 
periences for  the  benefit  of  all  gardeners. 

-  L.  M.  Masshv,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  Finest  $5  Christmas  Present 

For  one  Five-Dollar  bill  (and  your  check 
or  a  Money  Order  is  just  as  good)  you 
can  open  the  rose  world  for  a  friend. 
Under  the  Special  Gift  Membership 
arrangement  (see  the  colored  insert 
lacmg  page  302),  you  can  get  for  your 
friend  the  1942  Annual  with  its  wealth 
of  rose-lore,  all  the  six  1942  Magazines, 
the  Members'  Handbook,  the  unmatched 
primer  "What  Every  Rose-Grower  Should 
Know" 

AND 

the  full  1943  services  of  the  new  Annual 
(facmg  page  302)  with  the  six  1943  Maga- 
zines as  they  come  out. 

Better  than  all  these  fifteen  publica- 
tions, your  friend  is  made  one  of  the 
great  circle  of  American  organized  rose- 
lovers  that  write,  visit  and  work  with 
and  for  the  i^est  roses  in  America. 

To  do  all  this  for  $5-  isn't  it  worth 
while? 


Choiceness  in  Rose-breeding 

In  the  1941  Annual,  on  page  122 
there  was  printed  a  very  thoughtfu 
discussion  on  the  cross-breeding  effort 
of  a  gentleman  who  has  reduced  rose 
breeding  to  a  definite  formula.  Mr. 
Raymond  C.  Fisher  had  prepared  ;• 
formula  which  he  was  to  elaborate  foi 
the  1943  Annual.  War  work  prevents 
that  action,  but  his  observations  seeiii 
very  well  worth  while  printing  as  re- 
ceived. Every  word  that  Mr.  Fisher 
says  is  the  result  of  scientific  thought, 
and  is  commended  in  consequence: 
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Good  Rose  Books 

^"He  who  would   have  beautiful  roses 
in  Jus  garden  must  have  beautiful  roses  in 
his  heart.**  So  wrote  S.  Reynolds  Hole,  the 
Dean  of  Rochester  (England),  more  than 
ilty  years  ago.    His  roses  and  his  words 
both  stirred  England  to  rose  accomplish- 
ment, and  they  are  still  potent  in  wisdom 
and  humor.   His  greatest  of  all  rose  books 
has   been   followed   by   others,   and   this 
December  American  Rose  Magazine  has 
^h^f  "ig^  honor  of  announcing  a  new  book, 
My  Friend  the  Rose,"  better  described 
on  page  302  w^hich  is  in  the  spirit  of  Dean 
Hole.   It  comes  just  in  time  for  Christmas. 
1  here  are  other  good  books  available,  for 
which  see  the  interleaved  price-list  which 
will  make  your  Christmas  giving  easier. 
trom  %l  to  $3.75  is  the  price  range  for  all 
new  books.   Use  rose  books  for  your  wel- 
fare message  this  Christmas. 


Choiceness.  Bettor  roses  have  many  perleet 
characters.  They  do  not  come  from  parents 
possessing  only  a  few.  They  are  choice  in  l)oth 
flower  and  bush  and  finish  the  season  splendid 
specimens.  High  ideals  and  exacting  selection  ol 
parents  will  produce  them. 

Sterility  of  embryo  or  pollen  indicates  gene 
incompatibility.  Inconijjatible  genes  will  not 
give  choice  offspring.  Natural  fertilization 
shows  the  best  seed-bearers  and  artificial  tlu 
best  pollen.  Mediocre  embryo  and  pollen  beget 
mediocre  seedlings. 

The  union  of  species  and  Hybrid  Teas  gives 
new  discordant  gene  pairs  which  require  years 
of  chemical  interchange  to  harmonize.  Wide- 
spread distribution  of  such  bushes  before  gene 
compatibility  has  been  obtained  introduces  new 
rose  weaknesses. 

Lack  of  disease-resistance  indicates  inferior 
or  antagonistic  genes.  Such  parents  will  not 
produce  better  roses.  Black-spot  and  mildew 
will  never  be  eliminated  unless  exacting  parent 
selection  is  practiced. 

Early  defoliation,  dwarfness  and  ungainliness 
are  not  qualities  of  choiceness.  Spontaneous 
choiceness  from  such  parents  is  improbable. 
Today's  roses  arc  more  satisfying  than 
yesterday's  but  only  a  small  number  are  trul.> 
choice.  These  relatively  few  with  many  lovelv 
dominant  qualities  if  quantitatively  crossed  can 
bring  improvement.  Weak  novelties  multiply 
the  weak. 

In  the  open,  reproduction  is  restricted  be- 
tween the  less  strong.  Garden  roses  should 
be  crossed  in  the  garden. 

Directed  crossing  can  produce  strong  root 
systems.  Own-root  roses  can  eliminate  stock 
cion  mislit. 

The  scrap-heap  of  test-gardens  is  amph 
proof  that  exacting  selection  is  little  practiced. 
Short-lived  novelties  are  not  the  better  rose>^ 
which    will    make    and    hold    new    rose-lovers. 

Someday  experienced  amateurs  will  adopt 
the  satisfying  hobby  of  cross-breeding.  More 
rose-lovers  can  only  be  had  and  held  by  tin 
dynamic  service  of  such  people. 

Choiceness  justifies  high  prices.  No  price  iv 
too  high  for  better  roses. 

—Raymond  C.  Fishkr,  Rochester,  N.  )  . 


Miss  Greer  Garson  receives  a  bouquet  of  Mrs.  Miniver  R 

Mrs.  Miniver  at  Knoxville 


OSes 


The  above  picture  shows  Fred  Huettel 
'>!  the  Knoxville  Rose  Society  presenting 
^'bouquet  of  Mrs.  Miniver  roses  to  Miss 
( xrcer  Garson  when  the  picture  was  shown 
at  Knoxville.  All  of  you  who  saw  **Mrs. 
Aliniver      will  •  recognize    the    charming 


Miss  Garson  as  the  Mrs.  Miniver  of  the 
picture. 

The  bouquet  of  Mrs.  Miniver  roses 
was  air-mailed  to  Knoxville  by  Jackson 
&  Perkins  Co.  who  will  introduce  this 
new  rose 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


*f 
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What  Happened  Last  Winter 
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In  reply  to  my  question  in  the  Rose 
Magazine  I  have  received  many  letters 
from  rose-lovers  saying  that  their  Climbers 
also  killed  to  the  ground,   not  only  lo- 
cally but  in  many  parts  of  the  Northeast. 
There  have  also  appeared  three  articles 
giving  an  explanation,  all  by  experienced 
rosarians.    Professor  Allen  believes  that 
It  was  due  to  cold.   I  am  unable  to  accept 
this  as  we  had  a  reasonably  mild  winter 
without    much    below-zero    temperature. 
I    have    a    self-registering    thermometer 
in  whose  accuracy  I   have  a  great  deal 
ol    confidence.     My   records    show   that 
ony     once    did     the    temperature    fall 
below  zero,  and  then  only  a  degree  or 
two    and    only    for   a    few    hours.     The 
olhcial  records  of  the  engineers'  office  of 
the  city  of  New  Bedford,  which  is  only  a 
short  distance  from  my  garden,  show  no 
temperature  below  zero. 

Professor  Allen's  reference  to  the 
temperature  near  the  ground  is  inter- 
esting because  that  is  the  only  place 
vvhere  azaleas  and  forsythias  bloomed  at 
all.  His  reference  to  canes  which  ap- 
peared to  be  healthy  in  the  spring 
and  later  died  does  not  apply,  as  they 
never  did  start. 

Sweetser,  in  Horticulture,  offers  as 
an  explanation  that  it  was  due  to  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  wind.  We  all  know^ 
that  damage  can  result  from  these 
causes  but  my  garden  is  surrounded  by 
a  pine  grove,  high  bushes  and  a  double 
row  of  spruce  10  to  15  feet  high,  making  a 
dense  windbreak  and  allowing  onlv 
morning  sun. 

I  cannot  believe  that  sun  and  wind 
would  kill  hard  woody  canes  from  1 
to  2  inches  in  diameter,  representing 
years  of  growth  and  resistance  to  cold 
wind  and  sun.  There  must  have  been 
the  same  exposure  to  sun  and  wind 
many  times  in  the  last  ten  to  fifteen 
years.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  out  of  a  group  of  rhododen- 
drons near  the  rose-garden,  the  only 
one  which  bloomed  was  one  most  ex- 
posed to  sun  and  wind. 

Ross  in  the  Rose  Magazine  seems  to 
agree  with  me  that  it  was  the  dry  fall 


While  the  factors  presented  by  Allen 
and  Sweetser  as  the  cause  must  be  givei- 
due  consideration,  I  feel  that  these  wen 
secondary,  if  they  were  factors  at  all. 
Any  attempt  to  scientifically  deter- 
mine the  exact  cause  must  take  into 
consideration  so  many  factors— altitude, 
soil,  drainage,  prevailing  winds,  tempera- 
ture, etc.— which  vary  in  every  garden 
that  it  becornes  an  impossibility. 

In   my  opinion  the  primary  cause  of 
the  killing  was  the  lack  of  moisture  in 
the    ground    in    the    fall.      Unless    the 
ground  is  wet  when  it  freezes,  the  soil  is 
pervious  and  the  cold  gets  at  the  roots 
and    causes    root-injury.     This    lack    of 
moisture  also  prevents  the   canes   from 
obtaining  their  usual  amount  of  moisture. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  not  the  worst 
thing   which   could   happen   as   they   all 
have  sent  out  new  shoots  and  are  now 
better    bushes   than    I    had    before    the 
reeze.    Elegance,  Easlea's  Golden  Ram- 
bler and  Glenn  Dale  have  canes  12  to  14 
feet  long  and  ought  to  be  very  nice  next 
year.    Glenn  Dale,  Alida  Lovett,  Golden 
Glow  and  Coralie  bloomed  on  the  new 
canes.    If  one  were  willing  to  go  without 
blooms  for  one  year,  why   not  cut  the 
Climbers  to  the  ground  every  few  years? 
— E.  W.  Burt,  A1.  D.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Wind  Damages  Climbing  Roses 

Dr.  Allen's  article  explaining  the  rea- 
son for  the  killing  back  of  climbing  roses 
last  winter  was  interesting  and  instruc- 
t4ve  It  IS  another  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  research  work  being  carried  on  at 
Cornell  which  the  American  Rose  So- 
ciety IS  aiding. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  for 
the  killing  back  of  the  climbing  roses 
(at  least  in  New  England)  and  that  is 
the  drying  winds  of  last  winter.  During 
January,  February,  March,  and  even 
April  of  this  year,  there  was  an  unusual 
number  of  very  strong  drying  winds.  I 
watched  the  effect  of  these  winds  upon 
climbing  roses  and  upon  some  tall  Hy- 
brid Tea  roses  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 


terest.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 

hat    these    winds    had    a    great    deal 

.  ()  do  with  the  killing  back  of  many  climb- 

iig    roses    in    New    England    this    past 

winter.    These  winds  were   particularly 

iijurious    on    clear,    sunny    days.     One 

■nly   needs  to  consider   how  quickly  a 

ind  will  dry  out  the  surface  soil  after  a 

•  eavy    rain    to    consider    the    effect    of 

such  winds  on  rose  stems  at  a  time  when 

:he  plant  is  dormant  and  is  unable  to 

lake  up  soil-moisture  rapidly  enough  to 

! maintain  its  normal  condition. 

To  overcome  the  effect  of  these  winds, 
ilimbing  roses  should  be  given  w^hatever 


protection  possible.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  laying  evergreen  trees 
or  boughs  against  the  plants  or  by  laying 
the  roses  on  the  ground  and  covering 
them  with  soil  or  other  suitable  covering. 
The  combination  of  cold  and  the  wind 
undoubtedly  in  some  years  does  a  large 
amount  of  damage.  It  is  these  two  things 
that  the  rose-grower  must  provide  against 
if  he  wants  to  avoid  the  killing  back  of 
climbing  roses  in  the  winter  where  the 
winters  are  such  as  we  have  in  New 
England. 

—George  A.  Sweetser 
Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


A  Wartime  Experiment 


FROM    the    inception    of    the    Rose 
Society  of  Ontario  in   1913  its  out- 
standing  activity  has  been  the    annual 
summer   exhibition.     During   this  whole 
period,  interrupted  only  by  the  garden  de- 
\  astation  caused  by  a  winter  of  unprec- 
edented severity  in   1933-34,  the  steady 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  both  exhibitors 
and    entries    constitutes    abundant    evi- 
dence that  the  mission  of  the  Society  was 
being    fulfilled.     Not   only   was   there   a 
group  of  new  exhibitors  each  succeeding 
year,  but  the  improvement  in  the  average 
quality  of  the  blooms  displayed  indicated 
a  steadily  increasing  cultural  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  the  members,  accompanied 
by   the   acquisition    of   greater    skill    in 
staging.    The  Society  adjusted  its  prize- 
list  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing requirements,  and  veteran  members 
have  watched  the  schedule  develop  from 
some   two   dozen   classes   to   a  total   of 
sixty  in   1941,   with  provision  made  for 
all  classes  of  growers,  viz.:  Professional, 
semi-professional,  semi-amateur,  amateur 
and  novice. 

We  have  acquired  an  imposing  array 
of  thirty-four  Perpetual  Challenge  Tro- 
phies, valued  for  insurance  purposes  at 
$2,000,  which  are  competed  for  annually. 
Other  prizes  include  gold,  silver  and 
bronze  medals,  diplomas  and  a  few  cash 
prizes— the  latter  offered  only  in  the 
Novice  Section. 

Exhibitors  came  from  as  far  east  as 


Montreal,  as  far  west  as  Windsor,  north 
from  the  highlands  of  Muskoka,  and 
south  from  border  points  in  New  York 
state.  In  1941  we  were  gratified  to 
have  a  magnificent  lot  of  blooms  sent 
by  air  from  one  of  our  loyal  and  en- 
thusiastic members  residing  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C.  With  this  consistent  growth  the 
space  requirements  increased  propor- 
tionately, and  at  the  palatial  Royal 
York  Hotel  in  Torotm) -we  -occupied  over 
10,000  square  feet  of  floor-space,  ex- 
clusive of  additional  rooms  required  for 
the  setting-up  of  exhibits. 

The  cost  of  staging  what  had  developed 
into  a  giant  exhibition  averaged  about 
S600,  and,  as  members  are  admitted 
free,  this  sum  had  to  be  met  from  general 
admission  fees,  the  proceeds  of  the  auc- 
tion sale  of  blooms,  and  exhibitors' 
entry  fees.  The  Rose  Show  usually  paid 
Its  way,  but  rarely  yielded  more  than  a 
nominal  profit. 

Then  came  the  war!  In  1940  there  was 
no  perceptible  decline  in  the  support 
accorded  by  the  members  or  by  the 
general  public,  but  in  1941,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
duties,  or  to  absence  on  military  service, 
a  number  of  well-known  exhibitors  were 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  This  fact, 
together  with  indications  of  mounting 
costs,  curtailment  of  travel  caused  by 
the  gasoline  restrictions,  the  desire  to 
conserve  tires,  the  lack  of  spare  time  re- 
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quired  for  organization  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  all  the  multitudinous  duties 
mcidental  to  the  Show,  caused  the  Di- 
rectors   to    suspend    the    regular    Rose 
Show   for    1942-^and   probably   for   the 
duration  of  the  war.  This  step  was  taken 
with  genuine  regret,  but,  faced  with  an 
almost  certain  serious  decline  in  public 
support  as  well  as  a  probable  falling-off 
7  ^^    L     '  '^  s^^"^ed  too  much  to  expect 
that   the   regular   programme   could    be 
successful,    financially    or    otherwise,    in 
a     now    thoroughly    war-minded     com- 
munity.     Moreover,    the    habitual    ex- 
hibitors from  remote  points  would  now 
have  to  consider  costs  and  gasoline  as 
never  before. 

It    seemed    imperative,    nevertheless, 
that    the    public    be    not    permitted    to 
forget    the    rose    or    the    activities    of 
Its  sponsoring  organization,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  was  found  when  one 
o     our   directors   generously   offered    to 
place  at  our  disposal,   without  charge 
centrally    ocated  premises    suitable    for 
a  modified  rose  show.    It  was  decided  to 
call  the  event  a  Rose  Festival,  and  ex- 
penses  were  reduced   to  a    minimum- 
approximately  $25.   No  trophies,  medals, 
diplomas  or  cash  prizes  were  offered— 
merely  ribbons-and  there  were  neither 
admission    charge  nor  exhibitors'    entry 
tees.     Ihe  elimination  of  the  admission 
charge  made  It  possible  for  us  to  obtain 
much  free  publicity  in  the  press  and  over 
the  radio  which  would   otherwise  have 
been  denied.    The  regular  prize-list  was 
abandoned    and    the    following    classes 
substituted  therefor: 
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8.  Exhibit  of  roses  of  any  type  or  variety  cov-  - 
ing  an  area  in  table  space  in  excess  of  i 
square  feet. 

9.  Best  rose  in  the  show,  to  be  selected  from  ar 
entry. 

Commercial  exhibits,  usually  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  Rose  Show,  ha  ^ 
to  be  excluded  because  of  the   lack  o 


1.  ?"f  specimen  bloom,  HT.  or  HP.,  correctlv 
and  legibly  named.  ^"xrecriy 

2.  Three  specimen  blooms,  HT.  or  HP.,  correctlv 
and  legibly  named.  "i^tciiy 

^'  f.Vf'^^L?^''  ^^''T'''    ^^'  o'-  HP.,  correctlv 
and  legibly  named.  ^ 

4.  Nine  specimen  blooms.  HT.  or  HP.,  correctlv 
and  legibly  named.  ^^iccuy 

^*  Fnfn^'l  ""^  '^^""^  ul  ^"^  ^yP^  ^^  ^^"^ty  cover- 

6  fqu^ar^e'L"  ''^^'^  ^^^^^  "^  ^^  ^"^  -^^"^^^ 

6.  Exhibit  of  roses  of  any  type  or  variety  cover- 

•rf  t^    ^!f  ^  '?  \^^^^  'P^^^  ^"  ^''cess  of  6  and 
up  to  and  including  10  square  feet. 

^'  fn^^i^'*  ""^  '■^'^^  ?{  ^">^  ^yP^  o*-  variety  cover- 
ng  an  area  in  table  space  in  excess  oflO  and 
up  to  and  including  20  square  feet 


space. 

The  Rose  Festival  was  held  on  Satui- 
day    afternoon    and    evening,    June   20 
It  had  been  our  intention  to  serve  light 
refreshments   but,    as  plans   were  being 
drawn,  restrictions  on  the  use  of  sugar 
tea  and  coffee  went  into  effect,  and  this 
proposal  was  abandoned.    We  had  also 
u  ""t^  ^o  provide  music,  but  we  found 
that  there  \yas  no  piano  on  the  premises, 
and  so  this  idea  was  regretfully  given  up 
1  he  classes  were  well  filled  with  the 
exception   of  Class   8,    which   attracted 
only  two  entries,  one  of  21   square  feet 
and  one  of  26.    These  two  entries,  how- 
ever,   provided    approximately    50    per 
cent  of  the  blooms  exhibited,  indicating 
the    amount    of    material    required    in 
staging  extensive  displays.    Quality  was 
well   maintained,  but,  after  having  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  wide  expanse  of 
color   which   was  always   so   impressive 
at  our  regular  Rose  Show,  the  1942  dis- 
uJ   jf^^ed    pitifully    small.     In    the 
table  displays  exhibitors  were  permitted 
to  use  any  containers  desired,  and  this 
provision  furnished  much  scope  for  those 
endowed  with  special  talents  for  artistrv 
in  arrangement. 

In  appraising  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ment we  must  consider  the  event  from 
the    standpoints    of    the    visitors,    the 
exhibitors    and    the    Society.     The    at- 
tendance,   while    fairly    gratifying,    did 
not   approach   that   at   a    normal    Rose 
bhow,  nor  did  enthusiasm  seem  to  reach 
the  heights  usually  observed.    Absence 
ot   large-scale   competition   appeared   to 
be   responsible   for  this  lack   of  fervor 
together  with  the  very  obvious  diminution 
in    the    extent    of  the    color    spectacle. 
Our     public     obviously     had     become 
spoiled      by    the    magnitude    of    the 
regular  Rose  Show. 

Without  the  "thrill  of  the  chase" 
element  the  exhibitors,  fewer  in  numbers 
than  usual,  also  seemed  to  be  affected 


)y  a  spirit  of  apathy.   Absent  were  the 
Id-time  enthusiasm  and  keenness  which 
ere  wont  to  result  in  prolonged,  ani- 
lated  but  friendly  debate  in  Room  212 
r   into   the   night-^the   eloquence   in- 
)ired    and    sustained    by    appropriate 
.  Ireshments.    The  impression  conveyed 
I  as  that  the  exhibitors,    prompted   by 
I  valty,  were  performing  a  duty  to  their 
.  >ciety  and  a  service  to  the  community, 
I  It  It  seemed  apparent  that  their  hearts 
\  ere  not  in  their  work. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  Society 
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the  Rose  Festival  was  undoubtedly  a 
long  step  backward  in  its  march  of 
progress,  but,  having  regard  to  the 
existing  situation,  the  Festival  served 
well  as  an  instrument  for  the  maintenance 
of  rose  interest.  While  the  usual  sense 
of  vastness,  the  tenseness  and  excitement 
were  all  to  a  great  extent  absent,  the 
Rose  Festival  fulfilled  its  purpose  and 
vvas  much  preferable  to  the  only  alterna- 
tive, VIZ,  complete  cancellation  of  the 
Rose  Show. 

-Arthur  J.  Webster.  Toronto,  Ontario 


Making  Roses  Grow 


pHE  feeding  of  roses  is  the  key  are 
1  bigger  and  better  roses.  There  is 
a  number  of  methods  for  fertilizing 
roses.  Some  may  find  one  method 
successful,  due  to  their  own  experiences- 
some  may  profit  by  the  experiences  of 
other  rosarians.  I  am  glad  to  tell  what 
I  have  done. 

In  the  spring  of  1940  I  used  an  applica- 
tion of  bonemeal  about  every  ten  days 
or  so.  Then,  hearing  from  an  experienced 
gardener    that    iron    filings    would    im- 
prove the  hue  of  the  roses,  I  used  one 
application  of  that  in  early  June.    Will- 
ing  to    try    anything   at   that   time,    I 
also  gave  each   bush  an  application  of 
Iresh    hardwood    ashes.     I    worked    the 
^.shes  into  the  soil,  about  4  inches  deep, 
had  32  rose  bushes  that  year.    In  the 
Ijrst  June  bloom  there  were  268  roses 
and   the   garden   was  really  a  sight  to 
Dchold.     Any   amateur   rosarian's   heart 
would  beat  double  time  seeing  a  riot  of 
^  nlor  such  as  the  roses  offered  me. 

Then    I    used    the    same    amount    of 
>onemeal  in  the  early  part  of  July  (two 
iieaping  tablespoonfuls  to  each  bush)  and 
in  the  middle  of  July  I  decided  to  applv 
^acco   plant-food    in   the   same   proport- 
ions.   August  IS  always  a  dull   month 
>or  roses,  but  this  year  the  blooms  were 
logger  and  better  than  ever.    Those  on 
;  resident    Herbert    Hoover,    Etoile    de 
•iollande,  and  Mme.  Jules  Bouche  were 
>  inches  across!    So   I   concluded   from 
.'lie    above    experience    that    bonemeal, 
ron   filings,  and   Sacco  plant-food  pro- 


vided the  correct  nutrients  to  the  rose 
bushes  that  year. 

In    November,     1940,    Dad    got    the 
Idea  that  well-rotted  stable  manure  would 
be  just   the   thing  for  roses.    Agreeing 
with  him,  I  applied  the  manure  evenlv 
over  the  entire  garden-^about  2  inches 
in  depth.    As  you  probably  know,  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  is  not  always  easy 
to  obtain,   and  the  fresh   manure   may 
contain  injurious  materials.  (This  method 
has  been   considered   by  experts  to   be 
harmful    as   the   roses   are   dormant   at 
that  time,  and  why  give  roses  nutrients 
when  they  are  in  the  state  of  dormancy? 
However,    the    reason    for    fertilizer    at 
this  time  of  the  year  was  to  incorporate 
into  the  soil  materials  essential  for  the 
first  spring  bloom.    The  snow  and  rain 
would  carry  the  nutrients  beneath  the 
son  so  the  plants  could  use  them.) 

When  spring  arrived  I  took  the 
covering  of  straw  from  around  the  bushes 
and  found  the  tops  quite  black  and  the 
base  wet,  with  a  rather  rotted  appear- 
ance.  Thinking  I  had  lost  the  32  bushes, 
1  almost  gave  up  hope.  A  week  later 
each  bush  slowly  sent  up  those  deep  red 
shoots  with  which   we  are  all   familiar. 

H'T'i^  "?  ^^™  ^as  done  by  the 
fall  fertilization.  The  June  bloom,  how- 
ever, was  nothing  to  brag  about,  but 
the  weather  conditions  weren't  of  the 
best,  either. 

Naturally,  I  did. not  become  disheart- 
ened, but  started  the  usual  ten-day-or- 
so  application  of  bonemeal.    I  cultivated 
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the  rose-garden  once  a  week  for  sure,  as 
that  tends  to  work  the  fertilizer  into  the 
soil.  During  the  last  part  of  July  and 
the  middle  of  August  I  used  a  mixture  of 
bonemeal  and  Vigoro.  It  wasn't  until 
the  last  two  weeks  of  August  and  the 
first  two  weeks  of  September  that 
large  blooms  appeared  on  the  bushes; 
then  the  largest  roses  only  measured  4 
inches  in  diameter. 

As  a  rule,  bonemeal  is  considered  slow 
m  giving  nutrition   to  the  plant.     Com- 
mercial   fertilizers,   such   as   Vigoro   and 
Sacco    plant-foods,  are    said    to    be    too 
strong;  if  placed  too  deeply  may  injure 
the  young  roots.    Attempting  to  follow 
all   directions,    I    finally   started   placing 
the   fertilizer   around   the   roses    in   this 
manner:  With  a  hand   trowel  I    dig  up 
the  soil  4  inches  deep  and  4  to  5  inches 
from    the   base    of  the    plant.     Then    I 
sprinkle    the    fertilizer    in    this    trench 
evenly  around  the  entire  bush.    My  next 
and    last    step    is   to    cover    the    trench 
with  the  soil.    That  has  always  been  the 
best  method  for  me,  so  I  shall  stick  to  it. 
Naturally,  if  one  had  a  large  rose-garden 
that  would  be  quite  a  task,  but  it  seems 
to  me  the  results  will  prove  that  the  time 
so  spent  is  worth  the  w^hile. 

Here  is  an  example  of  one  rose  bush 
that  had  only  the  one  application  of  well- 
rotted  stable  manure  in  the  fall.  At 
present  that  bush  has  two  shoots  10 
feet  high.  It  may  not  be  unusual,  but 
IS  at  least  worth  mentioning.  The  bush 
I'm  referring  to  is  Little  Beauty,  and  it 


provides   plenty    of   blooms    from    Jui 
till  frost. 

I  have  noticed,  after  reading  numeroi 
articles,  that  some  gardeners  seem  i, 
have  good  results  by  using  superpho^^ 
phates,  muriate  of  potash  and  sulphab 
of  iron.  At  the  present  writing,  I  have  no- 
used  any  of  these  chemicals  but  shall  pla,' 
to  experiment  with  them  next  year,  n,, 
new  ideas  are  always  welcome  to  me. ' 

When  fertilizing  Climbers  I  have 
used  only  well-rotted  manure.  I  have 
the  Climbers,  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet,  Paul's 
Scarlet  and  Climbing  American  Beauty 
Once  every  spring  I  feed  the  Climbers  a 
large  quantity  of  bonemeal.  I  have  al- 
ways had  good  fortune  with  Climbers 
but  last  winter,  the  Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet 
and  Paul's  Scarlet  winter-killed;  how- 
ever, the  Climbing  American  Beauty 
(three  years  old)  had  twenty-four  dozen 
blooms  the  spring  of  1941. 

On  first-year  roses  I  use  only  bone- 
meal  because  of  its  slow  action,  and  hard- 
wood ashes  because  they  seem  to  give 
good  coloring  to  the  blooms  and  keep 
the  foliage  safe  from  powdery  mildew. 
I  never  plan  to  fertilize  any  bush  after 
August  15. 

From  my  experiences,  roses  thrive  the 
best  in  soil  which  is  slightly  on  the  acid 
side,  the  pH  of  the  soil  being  around  6. 

So  when  it  comes  to  bigger  and  better 
roses  and  healthier  foliage,  thoughtful 
tertilization  is  the  key  to  successful  rose- 
gardening  in  my  experience. 

—Frank  De  Ness,  East  Moline,  III. 
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A  London  Rose-Lover's  Experiences 


To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  the 
first  interest  I  took  in  roses  was  at  the 
early  age  of  3.  I  can  remember  quite 
clearly  visiting  friends  of  ours  from  time 
to  time  and  taking  a  keen,  though  perhaps 
childish,  interest  in  a  number  of  rose 
bushes.  These  I  should  imagine  were 
mostly  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties,  and 
even  now  I  can  remember  my  enthusiasm 
at  the  scent  of  one  particular  crimson 
rose. 

This  was  at  a  village  near  Nottingham, 
and  a  little  later,  on  moving  to  London, 


and  whilst  still  at  school,  I  was  very  keen 
to  collect  a  set  of  cigarette  cards  of  rose.^ 
in  color. 

My    interest    in    gardening    whilst    at 
school  became  greater,  but  owing  to  th( 
restricted     nature     of    the    back     yard 
available,    my    rose    progress    was    slov\ 
My  first  two  bushes,  one  of  which  was  i- 
General    MacArthur,   simply   refused   t( 
grow  after  the  first  blooming,  owing  t( 
the  impoverished  nature  of  the  soil. 

Some  years  later   I   moved  to  a  nev 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  North  Londoi; 


.md    constructed   an   attractive,    though 
^mall,    garden.     The   center    was    made 
■ventually  into  three  rose-beds,  holding 
i  together  upwards  of  150  bushes,  most 
I  which  m  the  early  stages  were  well- 
-nown    reliable    varieties.     One    or   two 
-nailer    beds    were    later    constructed, 
nd  I  now  have  about  200  bushes.  During 
^le    period    I    have    had    the    garden-^ 
iK)ut  fourteen  years- 1  have  tried  verv 
lany    varieties     practically    all    Hybrid 
^  cas,  but  I  still  have  in  my  rose-garden 
'few  of  the  original  bushes,  all  of  which 
.-loomed     well     this    season.      Amongst 
nese  are  Mme   Butterfly,  Norman  Lam- 
bert,   Emma   Wright,   and   Edith   Nellie 
I'crkins. 

_  Naturally  some  of  these  older  bushes 
;<ave  become  quite  difficult  to  prune 
mit  having  studied  the  pruning  question 
;arefully  over  the  years,  I  havl  come  to 
tnc  conclusion  that  hard  pruning,  to- 
gether with  an  effort  to  keep  the  bush 
as  open  as  possible,  is  advantageous  in 
c\  cry  respect.  ^ 

About  twenty.five  rambling  and  climb- 

•"^,  T^'  •''"   P''^^^   ^"^   trellisv/ork  are 

'Af'A'''    ^y^  collection.      Climbing 

aul   Lede  and    Francois  Juranville  are 

at  the  top  of  the  list  with  me.    Dr.  W 

Trim.    '  r^  ^"^   ^^^'^   ^"^    Chaplin's 
l^rimson  Glow  come  next  to  mind;  also 

Uslea  s  Golden  Rambler.  Your  Amer^ 
yn  yellow  Climber,  Mrs.  Arthur  Curtiss 
Ws,  despite  a  promising  debut  some 
SIX  years  ago,  with  a  fair  show  of  flowers 
the  second  year,  seems  to  have  suffered 
adly  just  lately  from  die  back,  the  re- 
sult being  no  bloom  at  afl,  and  thin 
^^rowth.  I  am  taking  this  out  in  the 
autumn. 

And  now,  although  I  have  many  satis- 
lactory  roses,  I  think  the  following  are 
among  the  best  with  me  for  the  glrden 
(luring  the  whole  season:  J.  Otto  Thilow 
^thel  Somerset,  Picture,  May  Wettern' 
Cnmson  Gory,  William  Orr,  Portadown,' 
Horence     Izzard,     Phyllis     Gold,     Mrs 

Sf  r^'  ^^'''^^''  1^°^^'  Mar;  Anne 
Baxter,  Wilham  Moore,  Mrs.  Barra- 
■^lough.  Autumn,  Mme.  Butterfly,  Polly 
Barbara  Richards,  Empress,  Edith  Nellie 
erk,ns.  Rose  Berkley,  Betty  Uprichard 
md  Lucre  Mane. 

The  three  following  well-known   roses 
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will  not  do  at  all  well  in  my  garden  and 
have  been  grven  up:  Etoile  de  Hollande. 

Helen  T.  ^"'^''"l^  ^""^  D«"^«  Edith 
soi Ith.  ',''^''^^«  tJ^ey  require  a  lighter 
son  than  I  possess. 

firit  f  ^^1  ^  f^'Y^^  "^^"^^«"  that  at 
hrst  I  purchased  the  cheap  rose  bushes 
to  be  picked  up  on  stalls,  etc.  Later  of 
course,  as  interest  and  enthusiasm  grew 
nothing  but  the  best  from  reputable 
growers  would  suffice.  Nevertheless,  one 
can  feel  that  the  cheap  bushes  must  ^ften 

int.  .^"'f  ri  ""^i  ^'•/V^'^g  another  person 
into  the  fold.  Incidentally,  once  a  real 
enthusiasm  has  commenced,  it  is  amazing 
the  various  characteristics  to  be  found 
in  the  creations  the  world's  hybridizers 
have  conferred  on  us,  whereas  to  the  lav- 
man  there  is  very  little  difference. 

—Albert  Ivor  Miller,  London,  Engfayid 

Identify  This  Rose 

Here  is  a  ^'case"  for  the  old  rose  de- 
tectives.    On    our    farm    near    Wayne, 
Okla.,  grows  a  bush  which  the  farmer's 
wife  propagated  by  a  cutting  taken  from 
a   plant  at  a  wayside  gasoline  station. 
No  one  knows  a  name  for  it,  but  it  is  so 
attractive   that    I    begged    cuttings   and 
now  have  four  thrifty  two-year-old  bushes. 
One  dislikes  to  be  unable  to  name  a  rose 
in  his  collection   but  none  who  have  seen 
these  bushes  in  bloom  seem  to  be  able  to 
put  a  name  to  them.    President  Truex 
who  visited   my  garden  the  other  day' 
says  he  has  never  seen  this  variety  be- 
fore.    So,    with    full    realization    of  the 
difficulties    of   long-range    identification, 
I    appeal   to   the   Old    Rose   Fellowship 
particularly  those  familar  with  the  old 
roses     of     the     South,     whence     it     is 
likely    this    one    came    to    our    South- 
western   region,    to   try   their   hands   at 
naming  it. 

The  foliage  is  of  the  dainty  China 
type,  medium  to  light  green,  and  abun- 
dant, its  canes  are  vigorous,  the  parent 
and  grandparent  of  my  bushes  reaching 
between  5  and  6  feet  in  height.  Tht 
bush  seems  fully  hardy  in  our  winters, 
which  intersperse  open,  mild  periods 
with  sporadic  spells  of  sudden  cold 
Continued  on  page  304 
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Rosa  Mundi,  one  of  the  sixteen  Mary  Lawrance  paintings  reproduced  as  halftones 

to  illustrate  "My  Friend  the  Rose"  naiitones. 


J 


Announcing  "My  Friend  the  Rose 


>  > 


A  long-time  member  of  the  American 
Hose    Society,     Francis    E.     Lester,     of 
WatsonviIIe,  California,  is  the  author  of 
My    Friend    the    Rose,*'    a    Christmas- 
time pubhcation  of  the  Mount  Pleasant 


Press.  This  altogether  kindly  and  oftei 
humorous  book  should  find  its  way  t( 
many  gift  lists,  for  it  is  pleasant  to  lool 
at  and  profitable  to  read.  Mr.  Leste^ 
champions  the  dependable  old-time  rose 


HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 

with  well- grown  Roses 

From  England  comes  testimony  as  to  the  restful  value 
of  roses  in  wartime.  Their  nurture  rests  war-disturbed 
mmds  and  freshens  the  efforts  to  support  every  gSd  war 
effort.  America  deserves  more  roses,  and  the  rose-reading 
here  proposed  will  promote  our  war-rose  effort. 

Cme  Iftoste  Cfiristmas  ^regents 


1   A  Christmas  Membership  Bargain  for  a 

^r'loAo^A'  ^^'^  r.""'  ^"^'^^  "^ay  receive 
^^wu  .1  "^"""t?^  ""^P^  P^g^'  ^he  manual 
What  Every  Rose-Grower  Should  Know" 
(which  insures  the  right  start),  six  1942 
AM^  ?^  .^¥.  A'^e^can  Rose  Magazine 
AND  the  1943  Annual  when  issued,  ^  well 
as  all  the  six  1943  Magazines  and  the  Mem- 
bers Handbook.       (Check  below  in  No.  1.) 

2  Your  own  1943  Renewal  as  a  Christmas 
present  to  the  Secretary's  overworked 
^^^^^-  (Check  No.  2.) 

3  The  Cumulative  Index  of  27  Annuals,  which 
with  your  membership  borrowing  privilege 
makes  accessible  to  you  the  up-to-date 
information  of  a  great  American  rose 
cyclopedia.  Multiplies  by  ten  the  value  of 
all  your  Annuals.  (Check  No.  3.) 

4  Your  choice  of  the  older  Annuals  at  prices 
below  each  as  noted.  These  are  all  unused 
and  fr^h,  and  suitable  for  presentation. 
^^'^P^'^-  (Check  No.  4.) 

The  Best  Rose  Books  in  the  World 

5  My  Friend  the  Rose  (Lester).  The  just- 
pubhshed  new  1942  Christmas  Rose-book 
(see  page  294).  $2.50  postpaid. 


6  Modern  Roses  II  (McFarland)  contains 
descriptions  of  4833  Roses.  Every  Rose 
lover  needs  a  copy.  $4.00  postpaid  only  to 
members;  $5.00  postpaid  to  others. 

7  Roses  of  the  World  in  Color  (McFarland). 
Illustrated  by  266  rose  pictures  in  full  color. 
$i./5  postpaid. 

8  Old  Roses  (Keays).  A  delightful  book 
about  the  roses  of  yesterday.  An  authority 
on  old  roses.  $3.00  postpaid. 

9  A  Rose  Odyssey  (Nicolas).  Interesting 
stories  of  roses  and  rose  people.  $2.50 
postpaid. 

A  Book  about  Roses  (Dean  Hole).    The 

rose  classic,  first  published  in  1869.   $1.25 

postpaid.  ' 

11  Climbing  Roses  (Stevens).  The  only  book 
devoted  exclusively  to  Climbing  Roses. 
:|>1.U0  postpaid,  while  they  last. 

12  How  to  Grow  Roses  (McFarland  and  Pyle). 
A  splendid  book  for  the  Amateur.  $1.00 
postpaid. 

13  A  Year  in  the  Rose  Garden  (Nicolas).   An 

expert's    advice   to    the   beginner.     $1.00 
postpaid. 
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•      CHRISTMAS    ORDER    BLANK      • 

AMERICAN  ROSE  SOCIETY,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mail  me  postpaid,  or  as  directed,  as  checked  below,  for  which  I  enclose  /  ""^^^     •     •    $ 

(Check  item,  desired,  remitting  total  «mi)  \  ^  ^^j^^  ^ 

1.  A  Christmas  Membership  Bargain  for                         «;  Mv  F.-;*»„^  *k    d                                  ~ 
a  friend  ...  ^        ^  n  $5  00  Friend  the  Rose q  $2.50 

2.  Your  own  1943  Renewal .    .  .'    .  Q  $3;5o        ^'  ^°'*^"'  ^""^^^  H      •    .    .    Member  .  Q  $4.00 

3.  The  Cumulative  Index  .  Paner     n  <R1  on        ^  r.  Non-member  .  \J  $5.00 

4.  Older  Annuals  as  checked  below:  l  ?  „  ^"'^^ □  W-00 

1918,  1919,  1921.  1922,  1923,  1924,  ,„  t  „    ^  °^^"^^ □  $2.50 

$1        $1        $1        $1        $1        $1  '  10.  A  Book  about  Roses Q  $1.25 

1926,  1927,  1928,  1929,  1930,  1931,  "•  Climbing  Roses,  wftiJe  ttep  Zas/    .    .  n  $100 

,IL    .r        *'        *1        *1        *1  12.  How  to  Grow  Roses     .  n  Si'no 

1932,  ,933,  1934,  1935,  1936,  1937,  13.  A  Yea,  in  the  Rose  Garden    [    [    .    .  g  ?{^ 

1938,  1939,  1940;   1941     1925    1917  '  ' 

$1        $1        $1      $1.50'  $2.00'  $5.00  ^^^^  Secretary  will  gladly  mail  personal  cards 

Total     n  $  fh J'ruK  "*  ^^^'^^^  at  desired  times,  to  make 

loiai  .  u  *  the  Christmas  present  work.) 

^  ■ A  ddress . 


a.\ii:kica.\  kosi;  macazini; 
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and  tlic  species,  and  dees  much  to  dispel 
tlK-  ill-lounded  idea  that  roses  are  dillieult 
to  grow. 

riu'  ehapier  titles,  sueh  as  "The  Storv 
-I  the  Rose,"  "Common-Sense  R(,se 
C'rouin<.r,      "The  Best   R(»se  for  Its  Pur- 

' '-"'''w  V^l^  .^'^'  '^'''^^"■^'"  ••'"<'  ''Assoeia- 
lion  Value  indieate  the  contents.  Six- 
teen ol  the  exquisite  Marv  l.au  ranee 
'ose  paintincrs  are  reproduced  as  half- 
t<>ncs,  with  the  Irontispiece  in  color 
llH'  Rosa  Mundi  illustrated  indicates 
the  beautv  ol  these  reproduetionsj  104 
pa^es,     6v,x  10,     plus     17    illustrations, 

rr-^V     l^*'^M^'"<'-       'See     inserted     order 
blank.) 


A  Correction  from  Mrs.  Footc 

On  pa-e  36  of  the   1942  Annual,   Mrs. 
Harriett   R.   I-oote  j.,ined  in  an  editorial 
iMCiuirv  as  to  tree  roses.     Ihe  last  para- 
iirapji  m   Mrs.   Foote's  contribution   told 
.tbout    standards    planted    in    the   James 
^jarden    winch    "have    bloomed    tremen- 
dously,     and  these  were    mentioned    as 
bloomin^r  at  certain  hei^dits.    Mrs.  Foote 
now  properly  c(;rrects  us  to  sav  that  the 
h.^ures    printed    in    that    [paragraph    re- 
orred     to     cireumlerence     rather     than 
hei^rht,    and    in    the   letter    telling    us   of 
this  misunderstanding  she  writes:  "Twc; 
people  could  not  reach  around  the  heads 
I5y  actual  measurement  the  heads  were 
la  width  the  number  of  leet  given  in  the 
Annual  as  height." 

Incidentally,    Mrs.    I-oote    sends    in    a 
picture    (,l    one    shoot    on     ITe    Doctor 
which      si:>rang    ui>   from    the   roots,    one 
cane  nearly  6  ieet  with  live  or  six  buds, 
the  blooms  ol   which   measured   nearlv  6 
inches  across.     I    was  surprised    to   look 
"ut  over  the  bed  and  lind  this  wonderful 
bunch  ol  pink  llowers  towering  above  all 
the  other  plants  in  the  bed,  grown    up 
like  a  climbing  mushroom  in  the  night." 
Whether  or  not  Mrs.   Foote  has  been 
avored    with   a   climbing   sport   on   The 
Doctor    ue    know     not,     but    from     her 
Kodak    prints    we    are    trying    to    have 
readers  appreciate  what   this  one  siioot 
amounted  to  on  a  rose  which  is  in  manv 
ways  most  astcjnishing. 


The  Doctor     Sin^^It-  shoot  In  u^indvu  ol 
Mrs.  II.  K.  hootf 

Rose  Pleasure  in  Iowa 


rhe  early  frost  we  had  here  September 
-^«   saddened    the   hearts   of   every    rose- 
grower   in   our   Men's   Rose  and   Garden 
Club.     However,  we   all    reioice  in    that 
the   season    was   wonderful    for   roses     in 
spite  ol  much  wet  weather  which  made  us 
work    hard   to   keep  the   foliage   in   good 
shape.     1    used    Acme  all-purpose   spray 
all  spring  and  summer  regularly  once  a 
week,  and  during  the  extreme  wet  weeks 
as  high  as  three  times  a  week,  with  very 
good  results.  One  garden  of  98  plants  had 
no  sign  of  either  black-spot  or  mildew.  This 
garden  soil  was  tested  bv  Daunovand  his 
prescription   followed  to  the  nth  degree 

m4^'^''7  ^T''^''"  "'-''''''  ''^'  ''''  ^^  Browneii 
1 1  1 .  s,  had  no  disease  of  any  kind. 

In    another    bed    of   Kirstcn    PouJsen 

as  a  background  to  9  Gruss  an  Aachens 

three    of     each    color),     I    had    a    little 

black-spot     but    so    little    that    it    was 

promptly    checked.     Bv    the    wav,    this 

bed    gave    us    bloom    all    summer    and 

easily  took   the  prize,  in  our  estimation. 


^(M 


ami:rica\  rosi:  maca/inl 


l'.\c'r\  inornin*^  while  ;il  lircaklnst  \sc 
looked  out  upon  l[iis  beautiful  bed  ol 
color  .'Hid  this  errtainlv  was  a  ^n-and  wa\ 
to  start  the  dav.  I  eut  the  laded  bhx.nis 
onee  cxcrx  da\ . 

In  anothc-r  In-d  ol  25  lar^^e-IIoweriiif^ 
Rol\aiitha  rosc-s  I  had  blaek-spot  b.ad  in 
-)  Sunuiist  and  5  Cheerio.  H\  this  I  aui 
IMj/./led  (,,r  the\_  all  recc'i\('d  the  \erv 
same  tare  as  the  o  Red  VVKet,  5  Dagniai 
S|)ath  and  5  Poulscn's  Copper,  also  in 
this  same  bed. 

Six  Birdie  Blyc  that  I  planted  this 
sprin^^  «j:a\e  us  no  cm]  of  }>leasure.  I 
like  It  \er\  much  as  it  is  in  bloom  all  the 
tnne. 

I  e.'in't  understand  why  we  don't  ha\c 
more  members  in  the  American  Rose 
Society.  I  wond 
j^rouer  isn't  n 
.'»s  it  has  helped  me  so  much 

-     A.  A.  Pi  a(.\ia\,  D.D.S.,  Dunnport,  loun 


ler     wh\     e\ery     rose- 
mcfnber   of  the   Soeietv, 


Identify  This  Rose 

(^(tntinucd  frnm  p(it>c  iOt 
ran;.Iin<.^  down   to   near  zero,  occasionalK 
below.     I    took    m\    euttin^js  at   Thanks- 
jiivin<i  time,    1<>4().      All    mv  bushes  here 
had   been   dcloliated,  eanes  put  into  dor- 
nianc\,    and     manv    severely     killed    l)\ 
the    wiek-lon<£    hea\  v    freeze   starting  on 
Armistiee   Dav  that   initiated  our  killin<^ 
Irosts  that   vear.    This  "Chandler  rose,'"^ 
as  I  eall  it,  lor  the  family  from  whom'l 
got  It,   was  in   vigorous  leaf,  and,  as  the 
result    showed,    with    wood    still    in    con- 
dition lor  |)ropagation. 

Bloom  is   profuse  and  almost  continu- 
ous tlirough   the  growing  season.     Buds 
are  pomted  and  tight,  but  seem  never  to 
"ball."     I  hey  eome  singly,  and  are  pink 
to    red,    becoming    deeper    in    the    chill 
weather    of   early    spring    and    late    fall. 
Idowers  are   fully   double,   with    over  70 
petals,    pink    with    small    Hecks    of    red 
whieh   grow    deeper   in   cool    weather,   of 
medium    size    ranging    up    to    3    inches 
in     (hameter.         The     manv     petals    arc 
pointed,    and    when    the    bloom    is    fully 
open    their   edges   are   completelv    rolled 
back,   producing  a  quilled  effect  such  as 
I    have  ne\er  seen   in  any  other  rose  or 
m    any    rose    illustration    or   description. 


I  his  IS  the  most  unicpie  feature  of  the 
variet\.  The  neck  tends  to  be  weak, 
with  some  blossoms  on  the  less  vigorous 
branches  hanging  their  heads,  but  other'^ 
on  stiller  stalks,  hold  ujj  well.  In  luli 
bloom  It  is  a  beautiful  sight,  and  al- 
though the  bloom  is  scentless  it  seem, 
to  me  to  be  well  worth  having,  partieu- 
larl\  lor  this  region  to  whieh  it  appears 
to  be  \er\  well  suited. 

1  have  been  through  all  my  catalogues, 
and   have  done  everything,  short  of  the 
impractical  essay  of  a  line-bv-line  search, 
to    identify    it    through    "Modern    Roses 
II."       I  he     nearest     thing     I     have    dis- 
covered  is  the  description   of  Le  Vesuve 
(a    varietv    not    listed    in    Modern    Roses; 
on  |>age  1<>  of  Bobbink  and  Atkins'   1942 
catalogue.     This    does    not    lit    in    some 
inij)ortant   partieulars,    however.    Among 
these  are  the   c.all    for   clusters   of  bloon"! 
and    the   specification    of  carmine   rather 
than     pink     as     the     foundation     eolor. 
Moreover,    there    is    no    reference   to   the 
C(uilled   effect,    whieh    to    mv    mind    is  so 
distinctive  that   it  could   not   be  left   out 
of     any     descri|)tion.      The     result     is 
blossom    similar    in    form    to    th 
type  ol  zinnia. 

Now,  let  the  old  rose  specialists  put 
their  heads  together  and  tell  me  what 
I  have.  I  ean  enjov  it  almost  as  well 
without  knowing  the  name,  but  it  would 
be  interesting  to  know  from  what  branch 
ol  the  rose  family  bush  it  sprang. 

\lv(  i<r(  I    II.  MiMKiii,  Nonyjun,  Okla. 


a 


le    cactus 


THE  ROSE-GARDEN 

I  lie  rosary,  when  the  bright  evening  star 

Hangs  low  above  the  trees  and  Roses  f;)ir 

\\  ith  their  fresh  fragranee  seent  the  still  nighl 
a  i  r, 

1  here  ue  shall  find  that  peaee  and  beauty  an 
h\n  yet  upon  this  war-time  earth;  there  sec 
A  miraele  of  loveliness     a  Rose, 
And  vvond'ring  at  her  sweetness  find  repos(>. 
Our  s(.uls  restored  with  quiet  humility. 

Mab  YoiNcrH 
in  Auslralian  Rase  Annual 


